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PREFACE 


The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute was founded i i 
1915. The first verse of the Mahabharata was written by Sir R. C . 
Bhandarkar on 1st April 1919 while inaugurating the work of the 
Institute on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. On 4th August 
1925 Dr. V. S. Sukthankar took charge of this work as its Genercil 
Editor and reorganized it on a sound basis. For the subsequent 17 years 
he worked on it with an eagle eye and mature scholarship bringing 
international honour to himself and to the Institute. In 1940, the 
British Academy, London, put its seal of approval on Dr. SUKTHAli- 
kar’s work on this edition. On the 4th January 1943, the Institute 
conferred on Dr. Sukthankar a Distinguished Services Medal in 
recognition of his unique services to the Institute as the helmsman of 
its work on the Mahabharata on the occasion of its Silver Jubili e 
celebrations. On 5th January 1943, Dr. Sukthankar read his stat > 
ment on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata before the delegates 
for the Silver Jubilee celebrations and other audience in the Tata Hall 
of the Institute. This statement has proved to be his last testament 
more valuable than Aristotle’s will as it is a national testament. I 
quote from it a few sentences which contain Dr. Sukthankar’s mes¬ 
sage about the Mahabharata :— 

“ The part of the Epic critically dealt with sO far is, I imagine, in bulk 
about four times as great as the Greek Epics, Iliad and Odyssey put together 
and one and a half times as our Ramayaiija.” 

" All good work costs money now-a-days ! Good manuscripts cc st 
money. Good printing costs money. Good editors cost money.” 

“Amid the deepest strands that are woven in the thread of our civili¬ 
zation there is more than one that is drawn originally from Bharatavarfa 
and from Sanskrit literature and well in the centre of this vast mass of lite¬ 
rature, there stands this deathless traditional book of divine inspiration, un¬ 
approachable and far removed from possibilities of human constitution.” 

“We must therefore grasp this great book with both hands and face it 
squarely. Then we shall recognise that it is our past which has prolonged 
itself into the present. We are it : I mean the real We ! Shall we be guilty 
of strangling our own soul ? Never ! ” 

These stirring words were read out by Dr. Sukthankar on t le 
evening of the 5th of January and within a fortnight he passed away 
after a brief illness on the evening of 21st January 1943 ! Truth is 
stranger than fiction !! 

Such in brief is the outline of Dr. Sukthankar’s association with 
the Institute’s Critical Edition of the Great Epic, which he aptly styled 
as “ the Content of our Collective Unconscious ” and in which he 
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finally merged his being after spending every moment of his conscious 
life in revising his type-script of the last of his lectures on the Maha- 
bharata he was to deliver before the University of Bombay on the 
following day ! 

In striking him down within sight of his chosen goal, Death 
pierced the base of consciousness, cutting at the very joint of body and 
mind. No preparation for the end, no inspiring last words, were pos¬ 
sible. Yet, those of us who knew Sukthankar intimately cannot 
doubt that the sentiments of Valiant would also have been his own had 
he received the summons of an approaching end to life’s journey. 
“ Though with great difficulty I am got hither, yet now I do not repent 
me of all the trouble. My sword I give to him that shall succeed me 
in the pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to him that can get it. 
My marks and scars I carry with me, to be a witness for me, that I 
have fought His battles Who will be my Rewarder.” This memorial 
volume represents the sword, the keen splendid-tempered image of his 
intellect, that he bequeathed to him that has the courage and skill to 
wield it. If there be such a person, undaunted by the forces of dark¬ 
ness, let him grasp firm the hilt and smite on. 

Side by side with his text-critical work on the Mahabharata 
Dr. Sukthankar kept on studying its content and inner meaning and 
for that purpose studied many books on Philosophy and Religion. 
While I was editing the Review of Philosophy mid Religion between 
1930 and 1937, I received numerous books on these subjects for review. 
Dr. Sukthankar seemed very much interested in many of them and 
he actually ordered some of them for his own library. I was first under 
the impression that Dr. Sukthankar perused these books with a view 
to get a little diversion to his mind after his fatiguing work on the text 
of the Mahabharata day after day for years without rest. I was how¬ 
ever thoroughly surprised when he disclosed to me his scheme of lec¬ 
tures on the Mahabharata which he finally prepared for being deli¬ 
vered before the University of Bombay and before completing which 
he took our final leave with a “ Forget-me-not ” emphasis ! The 
mystical vein noticed by the audience in those lectures was mainly due 
to the psychological changes gradually brought about in the mind 
of the great Savant during the ten years prior to these lectures. 

The idea of bringing out a Memorial Edition of Dr. Sukthan- 
kar’s published writings was first discussed by myself and my learned 
friends Dr. S. M. Katre and Prof. D. D. Kosambi with Dr. Mrs. 
Malinibai B. Sukthankar, m.b.b.s. and the sons of Dr. Sukthankar 
immediately after Dr. Sukthankar’s demise. With the substantial 
support promised by the Sukthankar family a Memorial Edition 



Committee was formed with Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A, 
the Raja Saheb of Aundh as its Chairman and Diwan-Bahadur K. IVl. 
jHAVERi, M.A., LL.B., j.p. as its Vice-Chairman. With the assured 
support of these two great friends of Dr. Sukthankar and with th? 
guaranteed voluntary co-operation of my esteemed friends Dr. Katrj: 
and Prof. Kosambi, it was easy for me to secure the support of th; 
innumerable friends of Dr. Sukthankar all over India and outsid; 
for the work of the Memorial Edition as will be seen from the Person ■ 
nel of the Memorial Edition Committee which accompanies this Pre 
face. A printed Appeal was subsequently issued by me on behalf cl 
the Committee and circulated among scholars and institutions inter¬ 
ested in the Memorial Edition. The response to this appeal from the 
numerous friends and admirers of Dr. Sukthankar was extreme!;/ 
encouraging and the First Volume of the Memorial Edition that is 
being presented to the public today is a visible embodiment of this 
spontaneous response and a permanent Souvenir of the good will lelt; 
behind by an Indian scholar who sacrificed himself on the altar of ths 
Mahabhiarata. 

The valuable and scholarly contents of the present volume spea!;; 
for themselves and will continue to speak with greater resonance as 
years pass by. As observed by Prof. Edgerton they are the product; 
of Dr. Sukthankar’s knowledge and experience {Jmnant Savijm- 
nam) and his native ability which made reputation in three Continent;, 
Dr. Sukthankar’s literary life was a life of planned action, in which 
every detail was scrupulously worked out and revised many times 
before it saw the light of the day. Every page of the Critical Editio:i:i 
of the Mahabharata and the Critical Epic Studies that are bein ;; 
presented to the scholars to-day under one cover bear the stamp of his 
scholarship and fully illustrate the common adage :—“If a thing is 
v/orth doing, it is worth doing well ”. His Prolegomena to the Adi- 
parvan of the Mahabharata, the bed-rock of the Mahabharata Textua l 
Criticism, was much in demand since its publication. It is being pub ¬ 
lished separately for the first time in the present volume along wit;;i 
the other Epic Studies of Dr. Sukthankar and thus brought withii'i 
the means of individual research scholars through the favour of the 
authorities of the B. O. R. Institute. I feel confident that this Firs t: 
Volume of Dr. Sukthankar Memorial Edition will stimulate the 
study of the Indian Textual Criticism on which the attention of India i 
scholars has been now focussed by Dr. Katre’s able Introduction to 
Indian Textual Criticism (1940), which owes much to Dr. Sukthan¬ 
kar’s inspiration and guidance. 

It now remains for me to record my feelings of gratitude for th ; 
unstinted co-operation I have received from several friends and learned 
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bodies in bringing out this First Volume of the V. S. Sukthankar 
Memorial Edition. My cordial thanks are due to the authorities of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, many of whom are mem¬ 
bers of the Memorial Edition Committee, for their kind permission to 
include in the present volume the Prolegomena and other Introduc¬ 
tions to the Critical Edition of the Mahdbhdrata as also Dr. SuK- 
thankar’s Epic Studies published in the Annals of the Institute. 
Special thanks are due to Principal J. R. Gharpure, b.a., ll.b., the 
Chairman of the Executive Board and Dr. R. N. Dandekar, m.a., 
PH.D., the Secretary of the Institute who is also the Editor of the 
Annals, for their uniform courtesy and kindness in securing the above 
permission. To Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, m.a., ph.d., the present General 
Editor of the Mahiabharata, I am particularly thankful for keeping at 
my disposal a copy of Epic Studies No. VI which he found in Dr. 
Sukthankar’s office papers at the Institute. This copy duly revised 
by Dr. Sukthankar in his, own hand has been incorporated in the 
present volume. Evidently Dr. Sukthankar had an intention to re¬ 
vise all his Epic Studies in course of time and then publish them in 
their final form after the completion of his work on the Great Epic. 
Providence, however, decreed otherwise! As regards the other contri¬ 
butions of Dr. Sukthankar included in the present volume I tender 
my most grateful thanks— 

(1) To the authorities of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, 
Bombay, and the Editorial Board of Sir J. J. Modi Volume for per¬ 
mission to include Dr. Sukthankar’s paper on “ Arjunamisra ” in 
this Edition. 

(2) To Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, m.a. the Hon. Secretary of the 
K. R. Cama Institute for drawing my attention to the two papers of 
Dr. Sukthankar viz. (i) Arjunamisra and (ii) An Excursion on the 
Periphery of Indological Research and in securing the necessary per¬ 
mission of the authorities of his Institute for their inclusion in the 
present Edition. Mr. Anklesaria had collaborated with Dr. Suk¬ 
thankar for a number of years in connection with his work for the 
Cama Institute and his hearty co-operation in this work by the free 
supply of the press-copies of the two papers of Dr. Sukthankar men¬ 
tioned above deserves my best thanks. 

(3) To the Editors of the Festchrift Prof. P. V. Kane and Dr. 
R. N. Sardesai, L.C.P.S., Proprietor, Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 
its publisher, for permission to include Dr. Sukthankar’s paper on 
“ Ramoplakhyana ” in this Volume. 

(4) To the authorities of the Deccan College Post-graduate and 
Kesearch Institute, Poona and in particular Dr. S, M. Katre, m.a.. 
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PH.D. its present Director and Editor of their Bulletin for their pennis- 
sion to include Dr. Sukthankar’s paper on “ Epic Question I—Did 
Indra assume the form of a Swan ? ” in this Volume. 

(5) To the Editors of Feschrift Dr. F. W. Thomas and its 
publisher Mr. M. N. Kulkarni, the Manager of the Karnatak Pub¬ 
lishing House, Bombay for their permission to publish Dr. Sukthan¬ 
kar’s paper on “ Ramlyana and Nalopiakhyana ” in this Volume. 

(6) To the authorities, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for permission to include Epic Studies I : ‘ Some Text-Criticai 
Notes ’ in this Volume. 

Every scholar who came into personal contact with Dr. Sukthan- 
KAR knows quite well how he loved not only the substantial contents 
of any scholarly publication but also its scientific and dignified presen¬ 
tation. He believed in the identity of Truth, Beauty and Dignity i i 
the publication of all scholarly work worth the name. The volumes 
of the Critical Edition of the Mahabbarata are a visible embodimer t 
of Dr. Sukthankar’s ideal in this respect. A good edition according 
to Dr. Sukthankar must be good both within and without, and v e 
have tried to make the present Memorial Edition as good as possible 
within the means at our disposal. But good Editions cost money, sa d 
Dr. Sukthankar in his last public statement and the credit of achiev¬ 
ing any goodness in the present Memorial Edition must go to those 
donors, subscribers and contributors who have contributed their mite 
towards this Edition out of sheer love and appreciation for the nation al 
work of the departed scholar as will be seen from the list of the sse 
contributors (vide Appendix). Space forbids me to thank all the se 
contributors individually. I shall however, be failing in my duty il I 
do not indicate here the generosity of the following contributors but lor 
whose spontaneous response it would have been impossible for 1he 
Memorial Edition Committee to proceed with the work of the Edi¬ 
tion :— 

Rs. 650—Dr. Mrs. Malinibai B. Sukthankar, m.b.b.s. and other 
members of the Sukthankar family, Bombay. 

Rs. 150—University of Bombay. 

Rs. 100—Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Raja Salleb 
of Aundh, Aundh. 

Rs. 10(1—Right Hon’ble Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Bombay. 

Rs. 100—B. J. Wadia, M.A., ll.b., Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Bombay, Bombay. 

Rs. 100—Sir Chunilal B. Mehta, kt., j.p. and Lady Tapibai C. 
Mehta, Bombay. 

On the completion of the Memorial Edition it is proposed to 




publish a full report of the work of the Committee where all contri¬ 
butions and donations will be specified in detail. 

I started my work in connection with the Sukthankar Memorial 
Edition with the assured initial support of Dr. Mrs. Malinibai B. 
Sukthankar and other members of the Sukthankar family. This 
support was further strengthened by the formation of a representative 
Memorial Edition Committee consisting of numerous friends and 
admirers of Dr. Sukthankar in different parts of India and outside. 
This support, encouraging as it was for an inexperienced man like 
myself, made me confident enough about the success of this enterprise 
but I became absolutely fearless in my work when the two great friends 
of Dr. Sukthankar, I mean Shrimant Raja Saheb of Aundh and 
Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri agreed to guide me in this work as 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Memorial Edition Commit¬ 
tee respectively. Their high regard for our National Epic and its Epic 
Editor Dr. Sukthankar has been responsible in no small way for the 
publication of the Epic Studies of Dr. Sukthankar appearing today 
in the form of the First Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition. 
On 5th January 1943, Dr. Sukthankar referred to the Rajasaheb of 
Aundh in the following glowing terms :— 

“If you want me to point out just one man who is responsible for origi¬ 
nating and furthering the project (of the Mahabharata) he is sitting in front 
of you, I mean Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, the Raja of Aundh.” 

We are fortunate in having in our midst today, the first anniver¬ 
sary of Dr. Sukthankar’s demise, this very enlightened Rajasaheb, 
now in the 76th year to guide all our literary projects with undaunted 
zeal and optimism. I cannot adequately thank the Rajasaheb and 
other friends for their spontaneous and active co-operation in the work 
of this Edition. 

I began my work in connection with the Memorial Edition with 
the guaranteed collaboration of my personal friends Dr. S. M. Katre, 
M.A., PH.D. and Prof. D. D. Kosambi, m.a. These friends have ful¬ 
filled their guarantee to the very letter as they have been responsible 
for the entire editing of the First Volume and all credit for the careful 
and accurate editing of the Volume goes to them. During their per¬ 
sonal contact with Dr. Sukthankar they knew perfectly well what 
good editing meant according to Dr. Sukthankar’s highly critical 
standards and consequently the good editing of the present Volume 
owes everything to them as they have carried out at great inconve¬ 
nience to themselves all the arduous work of seeing the Volume 
through the press. Though these friends have done all this labour of 
love out of their high sense of appreciation and respect for the work 
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of Dr. SuKTHANKAR and though they are the members of the Memo¬ 
rial Committee, I take this opportunity of thanking them most coici- 
ally for their disinterested service to Indology in helping the Memorial 
Edition Committee to bring out the present Volume in the best pcs- 
sible form and get up. 

Dr. SuKTHANKAR was connected with the University of Bombiiy 
in several capacities for more than two decades. His cordial relatio is 
with all the authorities of the University are evident not only frcm 
the grant sanctioned by the Syndicate towards the costs of this Editi nn 
but by the personal generosity of the Vice-Chancellor, the Registrar, 
the Deputy Registrar, the Librarian and many other office-bearers of 
the University. I am deeply touched by their prompt and spontaneous 
response to my appeal regarding this Edition and I convey to all the se 
friends of Dr. Sukthankar at the premier academic body of the pio- 
vince the grateful thanks of the Memorial Committee for their sincr le 
appreciation of the work of the Committee. 

In concluding this preface I must record the valuable services 
rendered to the Memorial Edition by Mr. M. N. Kulkarni, the 
enterprising Manager of the Karntak Publishing House, Bombi-y, 
but for whose high regard for Dr. Sukthankar and spontaneous co¬ 
operation on the very day this scheme was discussed we would rot 
have dreamt of undertaking this Edition at a time when the exti a- 
ordinary high cost of printing and the scarcity of paper had chill.;d 
all academic enterprises in this country. Like my esteemed frier tis 
Dr. Katre and Prof. Kosambi, Mr. Kulkarni has fulfilled his guart ii- 
tee also to the letter by publishing this First Volume of the Memor al 
Edition most promptly and efficiently and thus kept up the hi.:h 
traditions of his Publishing House for excellent printing and typo¬ 
graphy, which are absolutely essential for good editing according lo 
the standards of Dr. Sukthankar. 

In presenting this first volume of the Sukthankar Memorial E li- 
tion to-day, the first anniversary of Dr. Sukthankar’s lamented de¬ 
mise, the Memorial Committee has completed half of its promij-.'d 
work. Though I am thankful to all my colleagues on the Memorial 
Committee for their continuous co-operation so far, I must reserve iny 
final thanks to them to a future date when the Second Volume of tins 
Edition is completed and presented to the public. 

P. K. Code 

Poona 4 \ Hon. Secretary and Managing Edi or 

21st January, 1944. ) Dr. V. S. Sukthankar Memorial Edihon 

Committee. 
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FOREWORD^ 


An elaborate introduction containing a comprehensive account of the 
manuscript material as also a detailed discussion of the principles of Maha- 
bharata textual criticism will be published with the last fascicule of the 
Adiparvan. The following cursory remarks are intended merely to guide the 
reader meanwhile through the labyrinth of a very complicated apparatus 
criticus. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

In the Mahabharata manuscript tradition, perhaps as much as in any 
literary tradition, the textual critic is faced with a bewildering profusion of 
versions as well as an amazing mixture of versions. Divers elements have 
been working from the earliest times in favour of the development of different 
types, on the one hand ; on the other hand, there were not wanting elements 
that operated against the evolution of sharply differentiated types. To un¬ 
derstand the phenomenon of this luxuriant growth and indiscriminate fusion 
of versions, one must appreciate clearly certain details of historical moment 
certain special factors in the transmission of the Mahabharata—traits which 
distinguish our work from every other known text except the Ramayana anc; 
possibly the Homeric epopees. Notwithstanding the fact that we know so 
little that is certain and definite about the early history of the text, we may. 
it seems to me, with confidence assume that after its composition the great 
epic was for centuries handed down (in differing forms and sizes) from bard 
to bard merely by word of mouth. It is moreover extremely probable that 
even after the te5ct had been written down, large portions of it, especial!'-’ 
such portions as were popular, continued to be committed to memory, by 
itinerant raconteurs for purposes of recitation. It is further easy to bslievt: 
that no great care was lavished on the text by these custodians of the tradi ¬ 
tion to guard it against partial corruption and! elaboration or against ai- 
bitrary emendation and normalization : to reproduce the received text with 
any great prevision would be neither attempted by these bards nor required 
of them. It was then inevitable that the protean oral tradition should in 
one form or another react on the written tradition and vice, versa. One im¬ 
portant and necessary consequence of such antecedents as these is the im¬ 
possibility of retracing all extant versions to any fixed and authentic arche¬ 
type ; since some of the modern editions could not but be descendants of 
fluctuating oral versions reduced to writing in some distant past, indepen¬ 
dently of each, other, at different epochs and in different circumstances. In 


1 [Adiparvan, Fascicule I, 1927.] 
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other words, even ini its early phases the Mahabharata text tradition must 
have been not uniform and singular, but multiple and polygenous. To com¬ 
plicate matters £2} further there appears to have followed a period in which 
there was a free comparison of manuscripts and extensive mutual borrowings, 
operations which in the course of indiscriminate crossing and re-crossing have 
completely confused the diffierentia and produced a perfect wilderness of 
hybrid types. These are, at least in part, still mere surmises. But the as¬ 
sumption of some' such complicated derangements, beyond the normal vicis¬ 
situdes of transmission, is necessary, to account for the strange vagaries of 
the Mahabharata manuscript tradition ; to explain why in the best manus¬ 
cripts one comes across at every step readings that are manifestly inferior 
and additional lines that are incontestably spurious ; to elucidate how textual 
alterations, especially interpolations, starting from the most inconspicuous 
source of diaskeuasis, could extend over large areas with comparative ease 
and rapidity. 

This state of things, if true, would make it impossible to apply to the 
Mahabharata the special canons of textual criticism which are derived from 
a study of classical (Greek and Latin) texts and which depend ultimately 
upon there being a more or less complete concatenation of copies and exem¬ 
plars reaching finally back to a single authentic (written) archetype. The 
conflation of codices may, moreover, havel been carried to such an extreme 
that we may even have to renounce all pretensions to disentangle completely, 
by means of purely objective criteria, their intricate mutual relationships. 
It would, therefore, be well not to ignore entirely the possibility that a wholly 
satisfactory restoration of the text to its pristine form—even the late so- 
called satasahasri sarhhita form—may be a task now beyond the powers of 
criticism. 

Even though the problem be insoluble on the ideal plane', yet a partial 
solution of it is by no means impracticable and may with considerable gain 
be attempted. This fascicule will, I hope, demonstrate that a considerable 
portion of the inherited text can be incontestably proved to be authentic and 
unimpeachable ; and that on the other hand certain portions of the “ vulgate ” 
can, equally indisputably, be shewn to be spurious. In other words, we seem 
entitled to assert that notwithstanding the existence of what may be termed 
“ original doublets” (fluctuations inherited from a period of purely oral trans¬ 
mission), as well as a vast number of secondary variants (brought in through 
corruption and emendation during the period of mainly written transmission), 
—that despite the vagaries which surround a small part of the poem with a 
haze of uncertainty, the unification of the tradition could in regard to the 
major part of the epic be' carried to a degree of approximation which may be 
deemed sufficient for all intents and purposes. 

Ordinarily in text reconstruction a safe expedient is to take as basis the 
oldest of the “best family” of manuscripts and to authenticate it in the 
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critical edition. This expedient, though unquestionably safe and in most 
cases indubitably effective, fails totally in the present instance, assuming what 
has been said above about the fusion of types to be true : because by follow¬ 
ing any manuscript, even the oldest and the best, we shall be authenticating 
just that arbitrary mixture of versions which it should be the aim of 
criticism to avoid. The peculiar conditions ofi the transmission of the epic 
force upon us an eclectic but cautious utilization of all manuscript 
classes. Since all categories of manuscripts have their strong points 
and their weak points, each variant has to be judged on its own 
merits. When tire criteria at our disposal fail to give a positive result, we 
have to content {3} ourselves with a stop-gap that will give the required sense 
or at least complete the metrical line. A text prepared, with due circum¬ 
spection, on eclectic principles will, I am fully persuaded, present a more faith¬ 
ful picture of the elusive “ original ” than any single extant codex could do. 
That in these circumstances the editor will occasionally make mistakes—at 
times perhaps gross mistakes—is as certain as inevitable ; for it is to be' fear¬ 
ed that there is no royal road to success in this incomparably difficult field 
The method of Mah'abharata textual criticism can be evolved only from u 
special study of the Mahabharata manuscripts and of the Mahabharata 
manuscript tradition. More than one attempt will probably have to be mad>.> 
before the ideal is attained. It will, therefore, Be prudent not to expect toe 
much from the first critical edition, nor to claim too much for it. 

MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL 

The manuscripts utilized for this edition of the first two adhyayas Cif 
the Adiparvan are as follows ; 

I. N(orthern) Recension 

Kasmirl (or North-western) Version in Devanagarr transcript (K). 

K(| = Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 229 of 1895-,1902. 

= London, India Offic3 Library, MS. No. 2137. 

Kj — Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 182 of 189,1-95. Dated V. Sarii. 

1694 (ca. 1637 A.D.). 

K 3 '=Baroda, Central Library, MS. No. 632. Dated V. Sarh. 1575 (ca. 1518 

A.D. ). 

Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 565 of 1882-83. 

Kj == Lahore, Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, MS. No. 1. 

K 3 '= Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 209 of 1887-91. 

Maithill Version (V). » 

V 3 ^i= Nepal, Darbar Library, MS. No. 1364. Dated La. Sam. 411 (ca. 1530 

a.d) . 

Bangali Version (B). 

Bj '= Bolpur, Visvabharati Library, MS. No. 1. 

62 '= Bolpur, Visvabharatl Library, MS. No. 258. 

B 3 = Bolpur, Visvabharati Library, MS. No. 264. 

B^\= Bolpur, Visvabharati Library, MS. No. 415. 
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Devanagari Versdons (D). 

Devanagari Version of ArjunamMra (Da). 

Daj = Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 30 of A 1879-80. 

Dej '= Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, Visrambag Coll. I, MS. No. 468. 

Deva'nagari Version of Nilakantha (Dn.). 

DHj = MS. belonging to Sardar Kibe of Indore. 

Dn 2 i= Mysore, Oriental Library, MS. No. 1064. 

Dn 3 ■= Poona, Gd(vt. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 234 of 1892-1902. 

Devanagari Version of Ratnagarbha (Dr). 

DTj = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1264. 

Drj 1 = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1199. 

Drj = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1313. 

Dr^'= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. ,1339. 

Devanagari Mixed Versions. 

Dj^ — Poona, Govt. MSS. Cojlection, MS. No. 29 of A 1879-80. 

D 2 '= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1152. 

D 3 i= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1360. 

D^ = Tanjore Palace Library, MS. No. 1126. 

C4] D, = Lahore, Dayana'nd Anglo-Vedic College, MS. No. 4. 

Dgi= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1223. 

D- ■= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1269. 

03 != Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1329. 

09 != Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1176. 

Dj 9 = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1293. 

Dji 1 = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1340. 

D, 2 '= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1373. 

Di 3 i= Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, Visrambag Coill. II, MS; No. ,191. 

Dj^ = Pobna, Govt. MSS. Collection, Visrambag Coll. II, MS. No. 266. 

II. S(ODTHERN) Recension. 

Telugu Version (T), 

Tji= Yadu Math Collection MS. (without No.) 

Tj — Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 11865. 

Grantha Version (G). 

Gil=Yadu Math (Collection MS. (without No.) 

Gj = Yadu Math (Collection MS. (without No.) 

G 3 i= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 11823. 

G^ = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 11838. 

G 5 i= Tanjore, Palace! Library, MS. Not 11851. 

Gg!= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 11860. 

Gji= Yadu Math (Collection MS. (without No.) 

Malayalam Version (M). 

Ml = MS. belonging to Chief of Idapillai, Cochin. 

M 2 '= Cochin, State Library, MS. No. 5. 

M 3 = Cochin, State Library,, MS. No. 1. 

M^i= MS. belonging to Kallenkaia Pisharam of (Cochin. 

In addition to the above, two Baroda Library MSS. of the commentary 
by Devabodha {without the epic text) were collated ; the' important readings 
found in this commentary have' been cited with the symbol Cd. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 
AND THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONSHIP 

An important advance made in the classification of the manuscripts 
is the separation of archetype K (which represents Devanagari transcripts 
of the Kasmiri or North-western version) from other so-called Devanagarl 
versions. The affinity of K is documented by the following agreements : 

1. 1. 2*: K ( except Ki) Du the rest (inclusive of Ki ) 

1. 1. 8 : K ; Vi 3°; the rest IJjT 3° or 

1. 1. 49*: K Vi Bi m ; the rest or 

1. 1. 51*: K Vi the rest 

1. 1. 192': K ( except Ko) the rest (ind. Ko) 

1. 2 . 23*: K ( except K].c) the rest (inch Kj.s) 

5FT:. 

1. 2. 76''; K ( Ks missing ) N 2 ^RRki the rest 

^ FfTSfei. 

Only Ko.i represent archetype K in a comparatively pure form. Next 
to these in purity stands Kn ; while are nothing but misch-codices, K 3 
being conflated with the “ vulgate” and with some Southern version (cf. 
1. 1. 26 and 22*, 25*). Ko j contains a text which is shorter and more archaic 
than either the Bangall or the {5} “ vulgate.” It is worthy of note that while 
these two manuscripts (Kg.j) have more readings in common with manus¬ 
cripts of the' Southern recension than either of the two latter groups, yet 
they contain not a single “ additional ” line which could be considered as a 
characteristic Southern interpolation.—^V, stands, as is to be expected', nearest 
to the Bangali version, but it is noteworthy that in a few cases Vj and K 
agree in opposition to all other manuscripts, where it is impossible to consider 
the agreement as purely accidental (cf. 1. 1. 8 , 49’U.—The Bangali version 
is slightly superior to the “vulgate,” in so far that it is not interpolated quite 
so heavily as the latter. Bangali omits (like K) not only the Brahma-Gaijesa 
episode in the first adhyaya, but (unlike K)' also the' short dialogue between 
Parasurama and his ancestors in the second, both unquestionably spurious 
and both found in the “vulgate.” Occasionally Bangali manuscripts agree 
with Southern manuscripts in opposition to K and the “vulgate” (cf. 1. 1. 
22'’, 42"*). In these cases I have adopted as authentic the concordant read¬ 
ings of the Bangali and Southern manuscripts in preference to those of K. 
Bangali alone has in a few cases preserved the correct reading as compared 
with all the other) manuscripts (cf. 1. 1. 62").—Closely connected with the 
Bangali is the version of Arjunamisra. It not only agrees with the Bangali 
in the omission of the Brahma-Gapesa episode and of the dialogue mentioned 
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above, but it shares with the Bangali quite a number of isolated readings 
against all othef manuscripts. The (epic) text in the Arjunamisra codices 
is frequently contaminated from the “ vulgate ” and has to be corrected with 
the help of Arjunamisra’s commentary (cf. 1. 1. 11^, 22*).■ —Ratnagarbha’s 
text is eclectic, standing palpably under the influence of the Southern recension 
(cf. 24*, 25*, 27*).—Nilakaintha’s version (which may conveniently be styled 
the “vulgate”) presents a smooth text, with an inconsiderable amount of 
Southern element. It may be noted that in rare cases the Bombay edition 
(of Ganpat Krsnaji) contains readings which have' no manuscript support at 
all or have at best very weak manuscript support.—Next we have the mixed 
DeVanagarl group represented by misch-codices of small trustworthiness 

and of no special value for critical purposes. Dj..^ contain a very large num¬ 
ber of old readings in common with manuscripts of the K group, but D ,4 
shows at the same time some Southern readings and some unique readings 
not found elsewhere (cf. 1 . 1 . BO'', 63''''; 2 . 101 ''). D,,.,, are palpably under 
the influence of the Southern tradition. -Tclugu manuscripts have been placed 
in the Southern recension, but they belong in a sense to botlr recensions; they 
are eclectic on no recognizable principles.—It is difficult to define precisely 
the' relationship between the Grantha and the Malayalam versions, which arc 
very closely allied ; each of them exhibits nevertheless certain features not 
found in the other (cf. 1. 1. 184'*). On the whole the Grantha version pro¬ 
duces the impression of being less interpolated and more archaic than the 
other. This version has two sub-groups, G,^,, and Gj ; numerous cross¬ 
agreements betweeh the two sub-groups show that our manuscripts are con¬ 
flated. G 7 does not belong to either of these groups; in point of fact, it is 
a misch-codex contaminated: from the Northern tradition and closely allied 
to Ti (cf. 1 . 1 . 63, 64).—Ml often stands in antagonism to M 2 , 4 , sometimes 
agreeing with manuscripts of the Northern recension (cf. 1. 1. 32"*, 41''“', 71", 
128"). The Southern recension, as already remarked, agrees with archetype 
K more closely than with any other Northern version. 

[ 6 } The Southern version of the first two adhyayas is on the whole shorter 
than the “vulgate”; but the shortest version of these two adhyayas is 
that preserved by Ko i, Ko being probably even shorter than Ki. The' naive 
Brahma-Gapesa episode, the longest as welt as the most obvious interpolation 
in the text of the' “ vulgate ”, has been relegated to the Appendix (cf. 1. 1. 26, 
53, 60, 62, 64). Its spuriousness has now been placed beyond the domain 
of sane criticism through its absence in K„ 3 Vi B Da D, M,. In the South¬ 
ern manuscripts (and in some conflated Devanagari manuscripts) Brahma 
alone is introduced ; in these there is no talk of Gairesa, who is unquestionably 
a late Northern intruder. The yaddsrausam section is also evidently an in¬ 
terpolation, but a considerably older one. Being merely a string of stanzas 
summarizing some of the most important incidents and episodes of the epic, 
it lent itself easily to being further interpolated by revisers who wanted to 
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supply the omissions and thus make the summary as complete as possible. 
To present the oldest form of this section now recoverable, I have deemed 
it sufficient to accept as genuine only such stanzas as are found verbatim in 
both the recensions. Here again Ko.i have the fewest interpolations. The 
“ table of contents ” in the second adhyaya is preserved in two versions, a 
longer and a shorter. K,,,! S (except Gj) have the' shorter version, which 
has been adopted in the constituted text as the authentic one. 

Since I have not been able to discover any traces of “ secondary interrela¬ 
tionship” between archetypes K and S, I consider the agreement betwe«m 
these two archetypes as “ primitive ”, that is depending upon their primiti ,e 
connection through the Ur-Mahabharata. This concord is a factor of supreme 
importance for the reconstruction of the text. The originality of the agree¬ 
ment is established, in my opinion, by the following considerations. The con¬ 
cordant readings of K and S represent as often as not a lectio difflcilior (<;f. 
1. 1. 19-', 94'^, 158'*). Frequently such a reading best explains the other va' i- 
ants (cf. 1. 1. 1, 2‘‘, 14‘). Furthermore the “additional” stanzas which are 
found in the “ vulgate' ” but are missing in K and S have all the appearance 
of being interpolations, lengthening and weakening the text (cf. 19*, 29*, 35*- 
38) : the same remark applies to the additional stanzas that are found in 
the Southern recension but are missing in K and the “vulgate'” (cf. 21*, 
22*, 27*). The high position of K seems confirmed by its being the short* st 
of the known versions. 

THE CX)NSTITUTED TEXT 

In preparing the constituted text of the first two adhy&yas, I have endea¬ 
voured to balance the eclecticism advocated in certain matters with a rigid 
conservatism insisted on in others. I have been most averse to reject or cor¬ 
rect the readings of good manuscripts. Interpretation has throughout betn 
given precedence over emendation ; in the first two adhyayas, no emendati m 
seemed absolutely necessary, nor any absolutely certain. Solecisms, when 
shewn to be original by a clear agreement on this point between (what ap¬ 
peared to be) independent versions, have t>een allowed to stand uncorrected 
(cf. 1. 1. 5.*, 170'*). As a general rule, preference is given to a reading which 
best suggests how other readings might have arisen. When such a reading 
was not available the choice fell upon one which is common to (what pritna 
facie appeared to be) more or less independent versions and which is support¬ 
ed by intrinsic probability ; the presumption of originality in such cases is fre¬ 
quently confirmed by a lack of definite agreement between the dis-p}-cordant 
versions. Occasionally one comes across variants where the matter is identical 
but the wording of a large part or of the whole of the line is different; one 
and the same primitive reading cannot in these cases account for the diver¬ 
gence. In the presence of such alternatives, neither of which can have come 
from the other and which have equal extrinsic support and equal intrinsic 
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merit, the criteria mentioned above fail to give a positive result. A particular 
instance of the variation contemplated here is that of a puzzling form of a 
cross-agreement between the Northern and Southern versions ; when, for in¬ 
stance, some Kasmiri and Malayalam manuscripts agree in opposition to say, 
Bangali and Grantha (cf. 1. 1. 60'"). In such cases, I have, owing to the 
much greater correctness of the K version, mostly adopted, as stopgaps, the 
readings of Ko.i, the manuscripts which present the archetype K in a rela¬ 
tively pure form. 

I have given in the constituted text whatever in' each oase appeared to 
be supported by the balance of probabilities, indicating all the important ele¬ 
ments—lines, phrases, significant words and word-parts—of the text that are 
less than certain by a wavy line printed below them. Insignificant differences 
of spelling (e.g. Naimisa-Naimiia) are ignored for this purpose. 

Doubt which cannot be resolved by a consideration of the documentary 
or intrinsic probability, entailing the use of the wavy line, arises in the follow¬ 
ing cases : (a) when the transmitted readings appdar to be corrupt and no 
satisfactory emendation can be suggested ; (b) when there are several read¬ 
ings of equal merit; in particular where the Northern and the Southern recen¬ 
sions offer twb different readings of equal value ; lastly (c) when the evidence 
pro et contra of documentary and intrinsic probability is equally balanced. 

As regards interpolations, the additional lines are so ingeniously fashion¬ 
ed and cunningly fitted in, that in any given case the intrinsic evidence is 
generally inconclusive. In other words, if we leave out of account the docu-. 
mentary evidence, no convincing proof can in general be brought forward to 
establish either the originality or the spuriousness of the added lines. We 
cannot, however, entirely ignore the evidence of tradition. Everything points 
to the fact that what the epic has suffered from is inflation and elaboration, 
and not depletion or curtailment. On principle, therefore, lines that are)-pecu¬ 
liar to one recension, having nothing whatsoever corresponding to them, at the 
same point, in the other recension, are to be viewed with grave suspicion. 
Unless there is overwhelming evidence to prove their originality, they should 
be treated as spurious ; because, the .probability of error is far greatet in ad¬ 
mitting as authentic such one-recension lines on insufficient evidence of ori¬ 
ginality (both recensions being placed on an equal footing and treated with 
impartiality) than in rejecting them on insufficient evidence of spuriousness. 
It may be added that the presumption of unauthenticity is frequently confirm¬ 
ed by the fact that in the recension in which such lines do occur, they are 
found inserted' in different manuscripts (or different versions) at different 
points of the text. 


I am greatly indebted to Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh, 
for uniform kindness and courtesy ; but still more for the absolute confidence he is 
pleased to repofee in me. I must also record my thanks, for help of various kinds, to 
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my colleagues ou the Mahabharata {^8} Editorial Board ; Prof. Vaijnath K. Rajvade, 
M.A. : Mr. Vishwanath P. Vaidya, bar-at-daw ; Prof. Dr. R. Zimmermann, s.j., 
PH.D. ; Prof. Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, m.a., d.litt. ; and Mr. N. B. Utgikar, m.a. 
But I desire to make a special mention of my indebtedness ta Mr. Vaidya and to 
Rev. Fr. Zimmermann, whose advice and ready help have acedmpanied ray labours 
from the time I first accepted the responsibilities of the work. Nothing has en¬ 
couraged me more in this arduous and fascinating task than the unwavering interest 
with which they have followed it. In connection with the help the Editorial Board 
has' received from collaborators outside the Institute, I have to record the indebted¬ 
ness of the Board to : Pandit Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya, m.a.,. Principal of the 
Visvabharati, Bolpur; Rajaguru Pandit Hemraj, Director of Public Instruction, 
Nepal ; M. R. Ry. Sambamurti Row, Honorary Secretary, Palace Library, Tanjore ; 
and Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti, M.A., Principal of the Sanskrit College, Trippunit- 
tura. Cochin. These gentlemen have been good enough to supply the Institute with 
carefully prepared collations of manuscripts which are in their charge or which were 
kindly procured for the purpose by them. The Nirnaya Sagar Pres's has rendered 
ungrudgingly every as,sistance in carrying out the typographical arrangements which 
appeared to me best suited for the purposes of the work. The illustration accom¬ 
panying this fascicule is prepared from a water-crilour painting kindly supplied tiy 
the Chief of Aundh. 


In conclusion, I may be permitted to remark that the renown of the 
Bharatavar 5 a, of its Princes and its People, is for all time inseparably linkfxl 
with the' Mahabharata, which is, in more senses than one the greatest epic the 
world has produced. It must be manifest to anyone who bestows a thought 
on the' subject that the monumental work of preparing the first critical edition 
of this colossal encyclopaedia of ancietit India could be carried on and com¬ 
pleted by the young Institute by which it has been undertaken only if it can 
count upon substantial aid from other sources and upon co-operation on a 
much wider scale'. If the Princes and the People of India were to associate 
themselves with this imposing enterprise, they would indeed be supporting 
a national work. On behalf of the: Institute which I represent, I appeal to 
all true Indians to ally themselves with the Institute in supporting the publi- 
cation of a work which is in a unique manner bound up with the history of 
the Indian people and the prestige of Indian scholarship. 

January 1927. V. S. Sukthankar. 


POSTCRIPT 

Since the manuscript of this fascicule was sent to the press, I was able 
to make arrangements for securing collations of Sarada and Nepali manuscripts 
of the Adiparvan. These collations will be published later. Here it may just 
be' remarked that the collations so far received wholly support the constituted 
text, especially as regards the interpolated stanzas, proving the correctness of 
the method adopted in setting the text. 

May 1927. 


V. S. S. 



PROLEGOMENA * 


The need of a critical or as it was sometimes called a “ correct ” edition 
of the Mahabharata has been felt (at first, of course, rather vaguely) by 
Sanskritists for over half a centuryIt was voiced, however, in a clear and 
emphatic manner, for the first time, by Professor M. Winternitz, at the 
Xlth International Congress of Orientalists, held at Paris, in 1897, when he 
read a paper drawing attention to the South Indian manuscripts of the 
Great Epic and ending with the remark that a critical edition of the Maha¬ 
bharata was “ wanted as the only sound basis for all Mahabharata studies, 
nay, for all studies connected with the epic literature of India The idea 
received a concrete shape in his proposal for the foundation of a Sanskrit 
Epic Text Society, which he laid before the very next session of the Oriental 
Congress (Xllth), held in Rome (1899). Again, three years later, at the 
following session of the Congress (Xlllth), held in Hamburg (1902), Pro¬ 
fessor Winternitz reiterated his requisition and endeavoured to impress 
again upon the assembled savants that a “ critical edition of the Mahablia- 
rata was a sine qua non for all historical andi critical research regarding the 
Great Epic of India ”, 

The reception accorded to the various proposals made by Professor 
Winternitz in connection with his favourite project was not as cordial as 
might have been expected from an enlightened, international assemblage, of 
Sanskritists. “ At first ”, writes Professor Winternitz himself,^ “ the idea 
of a critical edition of the Mahabharata met with great scepticism. Most 
scholars were of opinion that it was impossible to restore a critical text of 
the Great Epic, and that we should have to be satisfied with editing the 
South Indian text, while the North Indian text was represented well enough 
by the Calcutta and Bombay editions. Only few scholars were in full agree¬ 
ment with the plan of one critical edition”. 

Notwithstanding this general apathy, a committee was appointed by the 
Indian Section of the International Congress of Orientalists in Rome (1899) 
to consider the proposal of Professor Winternitz for the foundation of a 
Sanskrit Epic Text Society, already mentioned. This committee was not in 
favour of the said proposal. It recommended instead that the work of 
preparing the critical edition should be undertaken by the International 
Association of Academies. The London session of this Association, held in 

*[To the Adiparvan.] ^ See below. 

2 Cf. Winternitz, Indol. Prag. 1 (1929). 58 ff ^ ibid. p. sg. 
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1904, tojopted the above suggestion and resolved “ to make the critical edi¬ 
tion ot ^e Mahlabharata one of the tasks to be undertaken under its auspices 
and with the help of funds to be raised by the Academies.” In pursuance 
of this decision, the Academies of Berlin and Vienna sanctioned certain 
funds earmarked for the Mahabhiarata work, with whose help the prelimi¬ 
nary work for the critical edition was actually begun. 

(2} In furtherance of this project, then. Professor H. Luders prepared 
a “ Specimen ” of a critical editi<m of the Mahabharata (Druc^probe einer 
kritischen Ausgabe des Mahdbhdrata, Leipzig 1908) with the funds provid¬ 
ed for the purpose by the Konigliche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften in 
Gottingen.^ The Specimen, which was meant only for private circulation,^ 
consisted of 18 pages, comprising the constituted text (pp. 1-11) of the first 
67 stanzas of the .Adiparvan with their various readings (printed as foot¬ 
notes), an Appendix (pp. 12-17), cm a similar plan, containing the text ot 
the Brahma-Ganesa interpolation (with its variants), and finally a list 
(p. 18) of the 29 manuscripts, selected exclusively from European libraries, 
which formed the specimen apparatus critkus.^ This little brochure, which 
must rank in the annals of Mahabharata studies as the first tentative criti¬ 
cal edition of the Mahabharata, was laid before the Indian Section of the 
XVth International Congress of Orientalists, held in Copenhagen (1906). 
The tender seedling, planted with infinite care, did not, however, thrive in the 
uncongenial European soil. Twenty years later, in 1928, at the XVIIth 
International Congress of Orientalists, held at Oxford:, Professor Winter- 
NITZ reported that, under the scheme of the International Association of 
Academies, “ except this specimen {Druckprobe) nothing has been 
printed 

However, jn the interval some preliminary work, such as the classifying 
and collating of manuscripts had been dcme by Professor Luders and some 
of his pupils (among them my fellow-student and friend Dr. Johaimes 
Nobel, now Professor in the University of Marburg), by Professor WiN- 
TERNiTZ and his pupil Dr. Otto Stein, and by Dr. Bernhard Geiger 
(Vienna). The last great World War gave its quietus to this ambitious 
project, sponsored by the Associated Academies of Europe and America, and 
finally diverted the attention of European scholars from the Mahabharata 
Problem. 


It wag printed by the firm of W. Drugulin. 

2 Professor Winternitz had sent me, in 1926, his copy, on loan, for perusal, 
which I returned to him almost immediately afterwards. 

2 The brochure did not contain any p>reface, or, explanatory notes. 

* See also the remarks of Professor A A. Macdonell printed in the “ Re¬ 
port of the Joint Session of the Royal Aaatic Society, Soci6t4 Asiatique, American 
Oriental Society, and Scuola Orientale, Reale Universita di Roma, September 3-6, 
1919 in JRAS. 1920. 149.' Cf. also ABJ. 4. 145 ff. 
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After the war, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, then in its 
early infancy, enthusiastically undertcx* the work, making a fresh start, 
fortunately without realizing fully the enormousness of the project or the 
complicacies of the problem. At a meeting of the General Body of the 
Institute, held on July 6, 1918, Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief 
(now Ruler) of Aundh—^the liberal and enthusiastic patron of diverse' projects 
calculated to stimulate research, advance knowledge, and enhance Indian 
prestige—the president elect on the occasion, easily persuaded by a band of 
young and hopeful Sanskritists who had returned to India after completing 
their philological training abroad, with their heads full of new ideas, urged 
upon the audience the need of preparing a Critical and Illustrated Edition 
of the Mahabharata, offering to contribute, personally, a lakh of rupees, by 
annual grants, towards the expenses of producing the editim.'^ The donor 
was warmly thanked for this princely £3]} gift and the' offer was gratefully ac¬ 
cepted by the spokesmen of the Institute, who in their turn undertook to 
prepare an edition that would meet with the high requirements of modem 
critical scholarship. In accordance with this decision of the General Body 
of the Institute, the late lamented Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, the 
doyen of the Sanskritists of Western India add' the inspirer of the critical 
and rigorous scholarship of the present day, inaugurated, in April 1919, this 
monumental work by formally beginning the collation of the opening man- 
tra of the works of the ancient Bhagavata sect, which is found also at the 
beginning of sohie manuscripts of the Mahabharata 

^ II 

Then, on the basis of the promise of the donation of a lakh of rupees by the 
Ruler of Aundh, the Institute appealed for the very large financial support 
needed to Indian governments, princes, and men of wealth. Not as many 
favourable responses were received as might have been expected ; but very 
generous aid wafe and is being given by some, whose names are recorded 
elsewhere. 

The reasons which have induced Sanskritists both here and abroad to 
undertake this gigantic enterprise are easy to understand. The pre-emi¬ 
nent importance of the epic is universally acknowledged. Next to the 
Vedas, it is the most valuable product of the entire literature of ancient 
India, so rich in notable works. Venerable for its very antiquity, it is one 


^ Cf. Bhavanrao Pandit Pratinidhi, ABI. 3 (1921-22). 1 f. Also A Pros¬ 
pectus of a New and Critical Edition of the Mahabharata (Poona 1919), pub" 
lished by the Institute, p. v. 

2 For instanoe, the stanza is foreign to the entire Southern recension of the 
epic. Cf. also ITOhler-Kirste, Ind Stud. No. 2, p. 4, 2 ; and Sylvain Lfivi, 
R. G, Bhandarkar Commetnoratkm Volume, p. 99. 
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of the most inspiring monuments of the world, and an inexhaustible mi:;e 
for the investigation of the religion, mythology, legend, philosophy, la’G 
custom, and political and social institutions of ancient India. 

As a result of researches that have been carried on during the la t 
thirty-five years or so, there is now no doubt whatsoever that the text ■ f 
the Mahabharata has undergone numerous changes.’ The texts of tl e 
Northern and Southern manuscripts—to mention only two of the manu - 
dipt classes—are widely divergent, and much uncertainty prevails regardii i 
the correctness and originality of the texts preserved by them. The exit ¬ 
ing editions—which either merely reproduce the version of a particular tyie 
of manuscripts, like the Bombay edition,- or else are eclectic on no reco - 
nizable principles, like the Kumbhakonarn edition—fail to remove the uncti- 
tainty of the text. 

The present edition of the epic is intended chiefly to remedy this u 
satisfactory state of things. What the promoters of this scheme desire 1 > 
produce and supply is briefly this : a critical edition of the Mahabhara i 
in the preparation of which all important versions of the Great Epic sht II 
have been taken into consideration, and all important manuscripts collatci, 
estimated and turned to account. Since all divergent readings of any im¬ 
portance will be given in the critical notes, printed at the foot of the pag', 
this [4} edition will, for the first time, render it possible for the reader to ha' e 
before him the entire significant evidence for each individual passage. Tl c 
value of this method for scientific investigation of the epic is obviou . 
Another feature of the new edition will be this. Since not even the seen - 
ingly most irrelevant line or stanza, actually found in a MahabharaLi 
manuscript collated for the edition, is on any account omitted, this editic i 
of the Mahabharata' will be, in a sense, more complete than any previoi i 
edition.'* It will be a veritable thesaurus of the Mahabharata tradition. 

Under the scheme outlined above, a tentative edition of the Viratapa - 
van was jirepared by the' late Mr. Karayan Bapuji Utgikar, M.A., an 1 
published by the Institute in 1923. Cojiics of this edition were distribute 1 
gratis among leading Sanskritists—Indian, European and American—wifi 
a view to eliciting from them a frank expression of their opinion on th ; 
method worked out by the then editor-in-chief. The opinions received weic 
very favourable and highly encouraging. The valuable suggestions mac-; 


’ The earliest systematic study of the subject seems to have been made b ' 
Burnell in his Aindra Grammmidfns ; cf. also his Classified Index to the Sanskr t 
MSS. in the Palace at Tanjorc (London 1879), p. 180. 

2 Representing the Xilakantha tradition. 

** The Institute intends to publish, as a supplement to this edition, a Pratik i 
Index of the Maliabharata, which will be an alphabetical index of every singl : 
pada of the text of the epic. 
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by many eminent authorities have been to a great extent followed in the 
subsequent work. 


COLLATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 

Collation of the manuscripts is being done, regularly, not merely at the Insti¬ 
tute, but also at the Visvabharati of Rabindranath Tagore in Bengal under the 
supervision ol Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhatt.acharya, and at the Saraswati Mahal 
in Tanjore under the supervision of M. K. Ky. Rao Saheb T. Sambamurthi Rao 
Avl., B.A., B.L, These outside centres were at first intended chiefly lor the colla¬ 
tion of the Bengali and the Telugu-Granlha mairmscriptw respectively. But provi¬ 
sion has now been made at the Institute itself for the collation ol manuscripts 
written in any of the. seven script.s (STirada, Nepali, Mailhill, Bengali, Telugu, 
Grantha and Malayalam), besides Devanagavi, which are ordinarily required for 
our Mahabharata work. 

The entire Mahabharata stands nov/ collated from a minimum of ten manus¬ 
cripts ; many parvans have been completely collated from twenty manuscripts ; 
some from thirty ; a few from as many as forty ; while the first two adhyiiyas ol the 
Adi, which have special imixjrtance for the critical constitution of the text of tiie 
entire epic, were collated Irom no less than sixty manurreripts. 

The collation is done by n permanent staff of specially trained Shastris (.Nor¬ 
thern as well as Southern) and University graduates. For the purposes cf colla¬ 
tion, each Mahabharata stanza (according to the itembay edition of Ganptit 
Krishnaji, Saka 1799) i.s first written out, in -bold characters, on the top line of 
a standard, horizontally and vertically ruled foolscap sheet. The variant read- 
in.gs are entered by the collator horizontally along a line allotted to the manus¬ 
cript collated, aksara by aksara, in the appropriate column, vertically below the 
corresponding portion ol the original reading of the " \'nlgate ”, On the right 
of each of these collation sheets, there is a column four incites wide reserved for 
remarks (regarding ccrroctions, marginal additions etc.), and for " additiotial ” 
.stanzas found in the manuscripts collated, either ImniediaLe'.y before or alter {[3} the 
stanza in question. Very long "additions” are written out on separate " sodha- 
patras ” and attached to the collation sheets. The collations are t cgularly checked 
!)y a batch of collators different from the one which did the roHation in the first 
instance, before they are handed over to the editor for the constiUitiun of the te.xt. 

THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 

GENER.\L ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 

It is by no means easy to answer the ciuestion how many manuscripts (T 
the Mahabharata there arc in existence ; firstly, because., no complete list of 
these manuscripts has ever been compiled; and, secondly, because the ex- 
jtression “ Mahabharata manuscript ”, as ordinarily used, is ambiguous it. 
the e.xtreme; it may apply to a small manuscript of the Bhagavadgita alone, 
as well as to a complete manuscript of tlie Mahabharata, in several volumes, 
containing all the eighteen parvans. Moreover, the parvans are mostly 
handed down separately, or in groups cf few parvans at a time, at least in 
the oldest manuscripts now preserved. Therefore, in taking stock of Malta- 
hharata manuscripts, it is best to take as unit of measurement a manuscript 
of a single parvan. 
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As a very approximate computation, I may state that there are knov ii 
to be about 235 manuscripts of the Adi, counting only such as ha,e 
come within my knowledge from catalogues of private and public librarii;s 
accessible to me, as also those manuscripts whose owners have sent them lo 
the Institute for collation or insi>ection. But this is probably by a long 
way not the total number of extant manuscripts of this parvan, becau e 
there must be quite a large number of manuscripts in private hands, tf 
which we know next to nothing. It has been the experience of me st 
manuscript collectors in India that when one takes the trouble to look ioi 
the manuscripts, they turn up in quite astonishing numbers, though th y 
are as a rule late and of questionable worth. Of these 235 manuscripts of 
the Adi, a little less than half (107) are in the Devanagari script alone. T le 
other scripts are represented in this collection as follows ; Bengali ( 2, 
Grantha 31, T'elugu 28, Malayalam 26, Nepali 5, Sarada 3,’ Mailhili 1, 
Kannada 1, and Nandinagari 1. 

Of these manuscripts of the Adi about 70 (i.e. a little more than 
per cent of the total) were fully or partly examined arfd collated for this 
edition. A.ricl of these again abc'ut 60 were actually utilized in prepari ig 
the text. The critical apparatus of the first two adhyayas gives the col a- 
tions of 50 manuscripts. Many of these were, however, discarded in f le 
sequel as misch-codices of small trustworthiness and of no special value :or 
critical purposes. At the same time a few other manuscripts (such as ihe 
sarada and Nepali codices), which weie not available in the beginning, 
were added to the critical apparatus subsequently. A table given bel ivv 
supplies all the necessary details of the critical apparatus as to where ' ae 
collations of the different manuscripts begin, where they* end, and so on a id 
so forth. 

f6} 'I'he choice of the critical apparatus is not easy matter, owing to 
the astonishing bulk and the amazing variety of the material. The number of 
exact duplicates among these is decidedly small and almost negligible. \n 
exception to this rule is formed only by manuscripts of commentators’ vi¬ 
sions, which show inter se little difference. So that what has been said 'oy 
Kosegarten with respect to the manuscripts of the Pancatantra, appl i;s, 
generally speaking, equally well to the Mahabharata manuscripts : quot \ o- 
dices, Lot iextus. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the choice of our ciiti- 
cal apparatus has not been entirely arbitrary. Efforts were made to sec. ire 
manuscripts written in as many different Indian scripts as possible, which 
is the same as saying, manuscripts belonging to as many different Ind.an 


> Of these three, our is one, while the other two are paper manuscri|>ts, 
written in modern Sarada characters, with Nilakantha’s commentary, in 'he 
Raghunatha Temple Library ; cf. Stein’s Catalogue (1894), p. 196, Nos. 3712 32, 
3951-79. They represent probably the Nilakantha version. 
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provinces as possible. Old manuscripts, even though fragmentary and 
partly illegible, were selected in preference to modern-looking manuscripts, 
though complete, neatly written and well preserved. Within the version, 
discrepant types were chosen in preference to similar types.^ Of the Nila- 
kantha version, only three were selected, though it is by far the most nume¬ 
rous group; because, firstly, it is one of the latest versions ; and, secondly it 
has been edited several times already, though not as well as it should be ; 
and, thirdly, there is little difference between the individual manuscripts of 
the group. The only important scripts unrepresented in our critical appa¬ 
ratus are : Kannada, Uriya and Nandinagarl. 

Besides the manuscripts collated specially for this edition, I have made 
occasional use of the collations of manuscripts preserved in European libra¬ 
ries made by Theodor Goldstucker, photographic copies of which were 
presented to the Institute, for use in connection with this project by the 
University of Strassburg, through the kind offices of the late Professor Emile 
Senart, as also of the collations intended for the edition planned by the 
International Association of Academies and made by the pupils of Geheim- 
rat Professor Dr. Heinrich Luders, which have been pla'ced at the disposal 
of the Institute in pursuance of a resolution on the subject passed by the 
Indian Section of the XVIIth International Congress of Orientalists, hel<l 
at Oxford, in 1928.^ 

Sixteen of the manuscripts collated bear dates, ranging from the 16th to 
the 19th century. The oldest dated manuscript of our critical apparatus is a 
Nepali manuscript (5,',.,) which bears a date corresponding to a.d. 1511.* 
The other dates are : a.d. 1519 (K,), 1528 (V,), 1598 (D.U, 1620 (Da^), 
1638 (KJ, 1694 (KJ, 1701 (Dr,), 1739 (K„), 1740 (B,), 1759 (B,), 
1786 (B,), 1802 (DJ, 1808 (Dn^), 1838 (M,), and 1842 (Mj). The 
Nilakantha manuscripts art' not all dated, but they can scarcely be much 
anterior to the beginning of the eighteenth century, since Nllakaptha himself 
£7} belongs to the last quarter of the seventeenth. Many of the Grantha 

Consequently, our critical apparatus tends to reflect greatei diversity in the 
material than what actually exists, but that was unavoidable. 

^ The Resolutions were worded as follows : 

No. 2. That in view of the eminently satisfactory manner in which the work 
is being done by the Institute, this Congress is of opinion that the MSS. collations 
made, and the funds collected, for the critical edition of the epic planned by the 
Association of Academies, be now utilized for the purposes of the critical edition 
being prepared in India, without prejudice to the original project of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Academies. 

No. 3. That this Congress therefore recommends that : (a) such collations 
of the Mahabharata text as have already been prepared by the Association of 
Academies be placed, on loan, at the disposal of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. 

l*See now Epic Studies VII, injra.\ 
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manuscripts do bear dates, but since they refer to a cyclic era, it is difficult 
to calculate their equivalents. 

CLASSIFICATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 

The manuscript material is divided naturally into recensions by the 
scripts in which they are written. Corresponding to the two main types of 
Indian scripts, Northern and Southern, we get two main recensions of the 
epic. Each of these recensions is again divided into a number of sub-recen¬ 
sions, which I have called “ versions ”, corresponding to the different provin¬ 
cial scripts in which these texts are written. This principium divisionis is 
not as arbitrary as it might at first sight appear. The superficial difference 
of scripts corresponds, as a matter of fa'ct, to deep underlying textual diffe¬ 
rence's. It is common experience in India that when we have a work hand¬ 
ed down in different versions, the script is invariably characteristic of the 
version.^ The reason for this concomitance between script and version ap¬ 
pears to be that the scribes, being as a rule not conversant with any script 
but that of their own particular province, could copy only manuscripts 
written in their special provincial scripts, exception being made only in favour 
of Devanagarl, which was a sort of a ” vulgar ” script, widely used and 
understood in India. 

While the principle mentioned above is not entirely mechanical or arbi¬ 
trary, it is also not ideal or perfect. It is often contravened in practice, 
mainly through the agency of the Devanagari, which is the chief medium of 
contamination between the different recensions and versions. Thus we come 
across Devanagari copies of the commentary or version of Arjunamisra, who 
was an Easterner ; similar copies of the commentary or version of Ratna- 
garbha, who was a Southerner. There are again Devanagari copies of the 
Grantha and the iSarada= versions. On the other hand, a popular ve'rsion 
like that of Niilakainitha may be copied in any script. I have come across 
manuscripts of the Nilakaptha (Devaniagari) version written in sarada,® Ben¬ 
gali,Telugu and Grantha scripts. Another cause of disturbance was this. 
Along the boundaries of provinces speaking different languages or using dif¬ 
ferent scripts, there are invariably bi-lingual and bi-scriptal zones. In these 
zones there' was an ever operating impulse, tending to introduce innovations, 
obliterating the' dWerenliae and normalizing the text. Nevertheless, though 
nothing is impossible, it would be passing strange if we were to find a copy 
of the pure Sarada version written, say, in the Malayalam script, or of the 
Grantha version in the Nepal! script. 


1 Cf. LiiDERS, Deutsche Literaturzlg, 1929, 1140, 

- Like our (India Office, No. 2137). 

“ There are two such MSS. in the Raghunatha Temple Library, Jammu, 
Nos. 3712-32, 3958-79. 

^ Some of them were collated for the Institute at the Visvabharati. 


2 
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£8} LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS FORMING THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 
The manuscripts utilized for this edition of the .Adi are as follows : 

I. (Northern) Recension. 

(a) North-western Gfonp (i). 

Siirada (.or Kasniiri) V'eraion (S). 

Si — Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 159 of 
1875-76. 

Devanagari Group allied to the (Sarada or) KasmTri Version (K). 

K|, = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 229 of 
1895-1902. Dated V. Sam 1795 (ca. a.d. 1739). 

K^ = London, India Office Library, No. 3226 ( 2137). 

K.,--Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 182 of 
189,1-95. Dated V. Sam. 1694 (ca. a.d. 1638). 

K.j — Baroda, Oriental Institute Library, No. 632. Dated V. Sam. 1575 (ca. 
A.D. 1519). 

KjPoona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 565 of 
1882-83. Dated Saka 1616 (ca. a.d. 1694). 

K- -• Lahore, Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, No. 1. 

K(, = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 209 of 
1887-91. 

(h) Central Group (y). 

Nepali Version (N). 

Nj = Nepal, in private possession, 
is'„ — Nepal, in private possession, 

N 3 '= Nepal, in private possession. Dated Nepali Sarii. 632 (ca. A.d. 1511). 
Maithili Version (V). 

Vj = Nepal Durbar Library, No. 1364, Dated La Sath. 411 (ca. a.d. 1528). 
Bengali Version (B). 

B, — Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 1. Dated Saka 1662 (ca. a.d. 1740) 
Bo Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 258. 

B„ — Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No, 782. Dated Saka 1681 (ca. a.d. 
1759). 

= Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 413'. 

B^ — Dacca, University Library, No. 485. Dated Saka 1708 (ca. a.d. 1786). 

B„ = Dacca, University Library, No. 735. 

Devanagari Versions other than K (D). 

Devanagari Version of Arjunamisra (Da). 

Da^ = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 30 of A 
1879-80. 

Da^ — Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI, Visrambag I, 
No. 468. Dated V. Sarh. 1676 (ca. a,d. 1620) . 

Devanagari Version cf Nilakaptha (Dn), the “Vulgate’’. 

= MS. belonging to Sardar M. V. Kibe of Indore, 

Dn, = Mysore, Oriental Library^ No. 1064. Dated V. Sarh. 1864 (ca. a.d. 
1808). 
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£9} Dn.| — Poona Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 2 4 
of 1895-1902. 

Devanagari Version of Ratnagarbha (Dr.) 

Dr, = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1246. 

Dr^ — Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. ,1199. 

Dr 3 = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1313. Dated Saka 1623 (ca. A d. 
1701). 

Dr^ = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1339. 

Devanagari Composite Version. 

Dj = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 29 of \ 
1879-80. 

D^ Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1152. Dated V. Sam. 16:4 
(ca. a.d. 1598). 

Do = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1360. 

D^ = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1126. 

Dj = Lahore, Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, No. 4. Dated V. Sarh 18:8 
(ca. A.D. ,1802). 

D^ ■--- Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Libraty, No. 1223. 

D, = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1269. 

Dg = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1329. 

Dg == Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No, 1176. 

Djg = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1293. 

Du — Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1340. 

D^o — Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1373. 

Djg = Poona. Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), Visrambag 1, 
No. 191. 

Dj 4 =Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI) Visrambag 1, 
No. 266. 

II. S(outhern) Recension. 

Telugu Version (T). 

Tj = Melcotie, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library MS, (without number). 

Tj = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11865. 

T.|'= Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1,1809. 

Grantha Version (G). 

G^ = Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library MS. (without number). 

Go = Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library MS. (without number). 

Go = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11823. 

G,, = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11838. 

Gj = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11851. 

Gg = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11860. 

Gj:= Melkoite, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library MS. (without number). 

Malayalam Version (M). 

Ml = MS. belonging to Chief of Idappalli, Cochin. 

M,_, — Cochin, State Library, No. 5. 

M 3 = Cochin, State Library, No. 1. Dated Kollam 1013 (ca. A.D. 1838). 

Ml — MS. belonging to Kalldnkara Pisharam o[ Cochin. 

Mg = Cochin (Jayantamangalam); property of the Paliyam family. 

Mg — Malabar (Nareri Mana); in private possession. 

M» = Cochin (Avanapparambu Mana); in private possession. 

Mg = Malabar Poomulli Mana Library, Noi. 297. Dated Kollam 1017 (ca. A i). 
1842), 
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[10} DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 

Si 

Poona, Bombay Government Cojllection (deposited at the. BORI), No. 159 of 
1875-76. Total number of folios 1,14 (some fragmentary), with about 24 lines tO' a 
page ; size 12" X 9U'. Clear Sarada characters (of perhaps the 16th or 17th century), 
Birchbark (bhurjapatra). 

This unique and valuable MS. was purchased for the Government of 
Bombay, by Buhler, in Kasmir. It is listed on p. xi, and cursorily described 
at p. 64, of his Detailed Report of a Tour in Search of Sanskrit MSS. made 
in Kasmir, Rajputana and Central India, a report printed as Extra Number 
of the JO'Urnal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1877. 
The lines of writing of the MS. run parallel to the narrow side of the leaf. 
There are, on an average, 24 lines on a page, and 36 aksaras (i.e. a little over 
a sloka) in a line. A page, therefore, contains, on an average, 26 (anustubh) 
stanzas. Each folio bears, on its reverse, in the left-hand margin, near the 
bottom, a cipher representing the serial number of the folio and a signature 
indicating the title of the work, as well as the name of the parvan.—The MS., 
which is unfortunately incomplete and fragmentary, must have originally con¬ 
tained at le'ast the first three parvans (Adi, Sabba and Arapya), written, as 
far as one can judge, by the same hand. The extant portion contains the 
Sabha in its entirety, but only fragments of the other two parvans, the begin¬ 
ning of Adi and the end of Araijya being lost. The Adi, which appears to have 
extended from the beginning of the volume up to fol. 154, is particularly frag¬ 
mentary ; a continuous text begins only* from fol. 63 (our adhy. 82). Of the 
first 62 folios, the extant (portion contains only the lower segments (with 10 to 
15 lines of writing on each page) of fol. 24-25, 36-37, 39, 47-48, 53-57 and 
61-62 ; the initial 23 folios as also 15 other intermediate folios (viz. 38, 40-46, 
49-52, 58-60) are entirely missing ; while only 10 of these folios are complete. 
Folio number 96 is repeated. The Adi ends at fol. 154a. The colophon repeats 
the stanzas of the Parvasarhgraha giving the number of adhyiayas (230) in this 
parvan, as also its extent in “ slokas ”, i.e. granthas (7984). The writing is neat 
and careful ; erasures and corrections are few and far between. Occasionally one 
comes across variant readings (cf. fol. 115b), entered (probably by the same 
hand) in yet smaller letters between the lines ; on fol. 116a, there is a stanza 
written in the upper margin, which is meant to be added after 1. 162. 15, and 
which is found, otherwise, only in Kj, in other words is an interpolation pecu¬ 
liar to Si Kj. Many of the marginal additions are glosses, which are rather 
numerous in the first 15 (extant) folios, evidently notes made from some com¬ 
mentary by a student who intended making a careful study of the text. In 
a few places^—perhaps about half a dozen—corrections have been made with 
yellow pigment. Some of the adhyayas bear (serial) numbers, written pro¬ 
bably by a different hand ; the first (legible) figure that we come across is 43, 
corresponding to adhy. 32 of our edition, involving a difference of 11 in our 
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enumerations of adhyayas ! The last adhyaya number noted in this parvan 
is 100, corresponding to our adhy. 87 : the difference between our enumeia- 
tions thus rises to 13 in 55 adhyayas. The Purlinic raconteur is here called, 
throughout, Suta, not Sauti. Moreover, the prose formula of reference gere- 
rally omits (11} (resp. and gives, as in S MSS., merely the nane 

or designation of the speaker, such as However, from the fact that 

towards the middle and end of the parvan, the full forms containing gq q 
(resp. ) do occur sporadically, e.g. 1. 94. 64 (fol. 73a); 98. 1 (fol. 75bi; 
99. 36 (fol. 77a) etc. : it follows that the usual etc. are only abbre¬ 

viations. The names of the sub-parvans are generally added, in the cola- 
phons, agreeing mostly with the corresponding divisions of our edition. Tie 
extant fragment begins (fol. 24a) with the words t 

(cf. V. 1. 1. 26. 10).—A facsimile of the folio (154) containing the' end of tlje 
Adi and the beginning of the Sabha is given, facing p. 880. 

Ko 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 229 :)f 
1895-1902. P'oiliO'S 181, with about 15 lines to a page ; size 14-7" X g.?". Devai i- 
gari characters; dated V, Samvat 1795 (ca. a.d. 1739). Old Indian paper. 

The MS. contains the first three parvans written in the same hand, trie 
date coming at the end of the Arm,ya. The writing is clear and fairly correci ; 
a few corrections of scribe’s errors are noted in the margin, probably by the 
same hand ; otherwise the margins are clean. The colophons give adhyaya 
numbers sporadically, and names of adhyayas, sub-parvans or upakhySniis 
generally. On the last folio (181) of the Adi is given, in different hand, a liff 
of major parvans with the corresponding number of their adhyayas aril 
stanzas, in a tabular form. 

Kx 

London, India Office Library, No. 3226 (2137). Folios 169, with about 33 
lines to a page ; size 161" x: 9". Devanagari characters ; dated (possibly) 1783, a,i>. 
Indian Paper. 

A moderately trustworthy, though somewhat modern and very incorre d 
transcript of a Sarada exemplar. Even the outward form and get-up of th s 
MS. are suggestive of Kasmiri origin. The lines of writing, as in Sarac ;i 
(bhurjapatra) MSS. run parallel to the narrow side of the folio. The signa¬ 
tures in the margin are like those found in Kasmirl books. The numerous 
clerical errors, which disfigure every page, betray the writer to be a profes¬ 
sional scribe, not thoroughly familiar with the awkward Sarada script, and 
still less so with the language of the text, easily misled by the deceptive simi¬ 
larity between ce'rtain letters of the Sradia and Devaniagari alphabets. He 

frequently writes rr for g- (e. g. 4^% for Jjf %); 3]for cl and q for sr ( e. g. Hqi f( :r 
ciqr); q for ( e. g. for ); ^ for q { e. g. for gqjifl ) or fc :r 
q ( e. g. qi^tslf for ); medial 5 for subscript q ( e. g. g<q for ^ , 
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531 for g for i, ^ (e. g. iTgfT:,for and 

for =53r; ^ for ^; medial 3 for subscript d; ¥1 for d ( e. g. 
dfir: for irf^: ); s for ( e. g. ^51 for f|i«ir ). Margins are clean; very occa¬ 
sional corrections, in the body of the text, by yellow pigment. The pages from 
42 to 45 are left blank, while 41b and 46a contain only a few lines of writing. 
Besides Adi, the codex contains also Virafa, Bhisma and a portion of Anusa- 
sana (Danadharma), breaking off at the first half of stanza 39 of adhy. 83 of 
the Bombay ed. According to statements at the end of the Bhisma and the 
beginning of the Anusasana, the MS. was written in V. Sarhvat 1839 (ca. a.d. 
1783), by a Brahmaina named Gopala, residing in Laksmimatha ; but the 
writing of the volume is not quite uniform. It is, therefore, uncertain, in my 
opinion, whether the Adi was written by this same Gopala, in the said year; 
contra Eggeling, Catalogue of the Skt. MSS. £12} in the Library of the In¬ 
dia Office, Part VI (1899), p. 1158, who regards the entire volume as written 
by the same scribe. The colophons, which are short, sporadically give the 
adhyaya numbers. This is the* only MS. of the Adi belonging to a European 
Library that was available for collation at the Institute and used for this edi¬ 
tion !—The reference ^ before stanza 8 of adhy. 1 indicates the inten¬ 
tion of the scribe to “ illuminate ” the MS. by writing the alternate letters 
( n, dl=^ ) which are missing, in red ink. 

K. 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 182 of 
1891-96. Folios 296 (of which 220, 226-30, 232-33^ 239-40 appear to be written by a 
different hand), with about 11 lines to a page; size 10'8":X4-8''. Devanagarl 
characters (with sporadic pTfthamatras); dated V. Sarh 1694 (ca. A.D. 1638). Indian 
paper. 

Marginal corrections, as also other corrections in the body of the text, are 
made by using yellow pigment; the colophons give names of sub-parvans, 
adhyiaya names, and adhyiaya numbers sporadically. In the marginal notes 
one occasionally Gome's across variants and glosses, and additional passages 
from MSS. of the central sub-recension (y). The first folio and a part of the 
second (the latter stuck on to the original torn) are written in a different 
hand. On fob 186b, three lines are left blank by the scribe. After the four 
stanzas of “ pbal^ruti ” mentioned on p. 879, there follow two stanzas of the 
parva-samgraha, giving the number of adhyayas (218) and §lokas (8984) and, 
finally, the date ; ^ 3 ^ 3 <> lift 

Ka 

Baroda, Oriental Institute Library, No. 632. Folios 407. Devaniagarl charac¬ 
ters; dated V. Samvat 1575 (ca. a.d. 1519). Old Indian paper. 

This MS. is from Gujarat. At the end of the MS. is given the date : 
Samvat 1575, sravaina, dark half, 5th day, Abhinandana. MS. written by 
Nianjika, son of the Nagar Pandit Kalidasa of village Kandalaja, under Sarh- 
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khetakapura (modern Sankheda, in Baroda State). For further details, s ;e 
the coloplion given on p. 879. 

K, 

Podna, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 565 )f 
1882-83. Folios 237 (not counting the suppl. folios), with about 15-16 lines to a 
page; size 14-9'' X 6". Devanagari characters; dated Saka 1616 (ca. a.d. 1694 i, 
at the end of one of the subsequent parvans. Old Indian paper. 

A carelessly written complete MS., with 55 for 55 ^ throughout, which is a 
Southern trait; written by; one hand, but preserved in the Collection in t\ 'o 
bundles numbered 565 and 56.6. Supplementary folios at 2, 114, 150, If I, 
205 include certain long passages (some from Southern sources), copied iiy 
the same hand ; notable among them being the-Brahma-Ganesa inte'rpolatic n, 
whose point of insertion is indicated by a small mark made in the body if 
the' text, and the marginal remark (cf. v^ 1. 1.. 1. 53). There 

are some excerpts in margins, intended as glosses. Marginal additions of lir ^s 
and stanzas are frequent only in the first 35 folios, afterwards few and 1 ir 
between. Corrections are made with yellow pigment. Colophons frequenily 
contain adhyaya names, sub-parvan names, but no adhyaya number. T le 
copyist was Gaijesa, son of Trimbaka. 

{13} K, 

Lahore, Dayahand Anglo-Vedic College Library, No. 1. Folios 28 (numbeiiid 
1-7 and 9-29), with about 11-13 lines to a page ; size ,12" X 6". Devanagari clia- 
racters, (said to be) about 350 years old. Paper. 

This MS, is incomplete, ending with 1. 3. 152. It was collated at ihe 
Visvabharati, up to 1. 2. 40, and was then reported to be missing. 

K, 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 209 of 
1887-91. Folios 386, with about 8-10 lines to a page ; size 12-2'' X 5-8". Deva la- 
gari characters. Partly old Indian paper and partly modem European paper. 

Folios 359 to end are of differe'nt paper (modern European, with water¬ 
marks) and are written by a different hand. In the margin, corrections of 
scribe’s errors, additional lines and stanzas (some of them probably omit ed 
while copying), and various readings, which are decidedly more numerous in 
the beginning. On some folios (after fol. 105) yellow pigment has been u ed 
for correction. Here and there, lacunae mark the syllables which the scribe 
could not decipher, or which were missing in the exemplar. The colophons 
generally give the adhyaya or sub-parvan names ; the adhyaya numbers w ire 
added afterwards, iperhaps by a different hand, and are often crowded out or 
squeezed in with difficulty.—Collated up to the end of adhy. 2 only. 

MS. in Nepali characters from Nepal, in private possession. No specificati ms 
of the MS. (such as measurements, number of folios etc.) are available. 
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It begins with a short eulogy (prasasti) of king (sriman bhumahendra) 
Jayasirhhararna, at whose bidding the MS. was copied. For a king of that 
name we have the date (Nepali) Sam. 516 (ca. a.d. 1395). In the' prasasti, 
he is stated to have built (?) a temple of Pasupati in Nepal. Collations of 
the MS. were kindly supplied by Rajaguru Pandit Hemaraj, C.I.E., D.P.I., 
Nepal, who had it collated, for the Institute, by local Pandits .—The Prasasti 
reads : 

^ fwt 1 <3^ Jw: sTSiicrfawi: I ^ to: I 

* =:= * * •:= * * I 

3Tf?JIR I 

ITTOT Hqpirn 

* ii= II 

wiiqfi quroq ^ rafiTOJnq i 

TO fq^^^fliTOra ^ 

f 55K?:qRl^?Tq^5Tqq - ’5= - =1= '•= * * * I 
TO gnqfqcw ^niTOsq wto; 
qi?:: TOqi^r^ciwN: ll 

£14} q;^f^ q: i 

^ qq fq?q qqt qq: 11 

qR?iiR[?qfl,5 Bi^^qRi[?j^]qTOi qV fqf^ 

^jr^aijcTjn^ ?:5jfqq»TOfq ^qq^cqq^qr i 
^"i^lfq f^q:^^qfq ’^q'TOR: q^iq: 

^ qrqfe qgqf^qiq^w^fsR, ll 

Collations begin at adhy. 3. CoUated in Nepal. 

N, 

MS. in Nepali characters from Nepal; in private possession. No further details 
of the MS. are available. 

Collations of the MS. were kindly supplied by Rajaguru Pandit Hema¬ 
raj (Nepal), who had it collated for the Institute by local Pandits .—Collations 
begin at adhy. 3, 
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From a private library in Nepal. Nepali characters, written in ink on palm-1.‘af. 

Besides the Adi, the MS. contains also Sauptika-Aisika and Visoka-S ri. 
The last folio of this bundle bears the date (Nepali) Sarh. 632 (ca. a.d. 151 ). 
Sent to the Institute for collation, through the kind offices of Rajaguru Pan lit 
Hemaraj (Nepal). The MS. was returned to the ownet after a hurried col¬ 
lation, and further details of the MS. are unfortunately not available — 
Collations begin at adhy. 14. 

V, 

Nepal, Daibar Library, No. 1364. Maithili characters; dated La. Sarii. 411 (::a. 
A.D. 1528). Palm4caf. 

No further details of the MS. are available. The MS. has two lengthy 
lacunae ; 1. 68, 74 to 92. 13, and 96. 37 to 127. 21.—Collations of the A’S. 
were kindly supplied by Rajaguru Pandit Hemaraj (Nepal), who had it 
collated, for the Institute by local Pandits. 

Santiniketan, Visvabharaii Library, No. 1. Fodio.s 207 ; size 28’2" X 2". B n- 
gali characters; dated 8aka 1662 (ca. A.u. 1740). Palm-leaf. 

The name of the scribe, as given in a stanza following the last colopb 
is Kr?iijar.amadvija.— Collated at the Visvabharati. 

B, 

Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 258. Folios 82, with about 5-6 li les 
to a page; size 25i" X 2{". Bengali characters. Palm-leaf. 

This fragmentary MS. breaks off at 1. 43. 13, in the middle of the Astiha. 
—Collated at the Visvabharati. 


Santiniketan, Vi.svabharati Library, No. 782. Folios 199; size 191" ^4'". 
Bengali characters: dated Saka 168,1 (ca. A-r>. 1759). Paper. 

Name of the copyist, as given at the end of the MS., is Khelarama Vip a. 
Collated at the Visvabharati. 


115 } B, 

Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 413. Folio.s 164, with about 7-9 lines 
to a page ; size 20" X 5-2". Bengali characters'. Paper. 

This fragmentary MS, breaks off at 1. 90. 88, in the middle of Sambha' a- 
parvan .—Collated at the Visvabharati. 

B. 

Dacca, University Library, No. 485. Folios 366, with about 7 lines to a pat c ; 
size 17" X 3j". Bengali characters; dated Saka 1708 (ca. a.d. 1786). Much faced 
old Indian yellow paper, 

10966 
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The MS., which is well preserved and neatly written, containing a few 
corrections noted in the margins, was obtained from Malatinagar, Bogra Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal. Collations begin at adhy. 3 .—Collated at the Visvabharati. 

Ba 

Dacca, University Library, No. 735. Folios 346, with about 7 lines to a page: 
size 19" X 4j". Bengali characters. Old Indian yellow paper. 

Appearance, as tvell as the script of this MS. (which was obtained from 
Ula Bisnagar, Nadia District, Bengal), is somewhat more modem than that 
of B-,; belongs apparently to the beginning of the 19th century. Neatly writ¬ 
ten and fairly correct; contains occasional brief glosses on margin, apparently 
by the same' hand as that of the copyist.—Collations begin at adhy. 54. 
Collated at the Visvabharati. 

Daj 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 30 of A 
1879-80. Folios 416, with about 7-10 lines to a page; size 15}" _X 61". Devanagari 
characters. Old Indian glossy paper. 

Text with commentary of Arjunamisra ; written neatly but extremely 
corrupt and unintelligible in places, on account of the scribe’s inability to read 
the exemplar correctly. The' MS. has many short and long blanks in the text, 
which support the latter surmise. It has very few glosses and corrections, 
but a large number of variants noted in the margin. The text is written in 
three strips ; the upper and lower ones comprise the commentary, while the 
central band, which has generally a still wider margin, is the (epic) text. The 
references to speaker (such as l^qr^Fi ) and colophons are' written in 
red ink. The colophons give generally adhyaya and sub-parvan names. 
Slokas are generally numbered ; adhyayas are almost regularly numbered from 
adhy. 45 to 109. The MS. is almost consistent in writing ( for 

Punctuation is most imperfect. In the numbering of the folios, num¬ 
ber 2 is repeated. 

Da. 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), Visrambag I, 
No. 468. Folios 415, with about 10 lines to a page ; size ,15-7" .X 6-6". Devanagari 
characters; dated V. Sarh. 1676 (ca. A.d. 1620). Indian paper. 

Text with commentary of Arjunamisra. The MS. is from Dambal, a 
Jagir in the Kanarese District of the Deccan, and the last folio contains seve¬ 
ral stanzas in praise of a certain Gopalabhatta, a learned Pandit of great fame, 
who got the MS. written : 

ii 
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HT^raT- 

^UT$riW>t qK^ 511?:?^ q: 

^HT?fiVqRy?nq? srqfq fqsiqlr 5nqq;«piqoq: II 

fqf^TI'rRq snqrfqqR^qJloiqT^OT: f^cn^i 
^qtt^^^f^^gfq5R55T^5qq:5qioi^qri; i 
fqq srfqqf^ 

qqT?T d[ ^ ]?^ ^cTI?l, II 

qotclT ^T^ntr R^^y^qt^T af^Rfq- 
^ddi: ^ qq aj^iJJJ^lCSrjTsers^i: I 
5ns\ q?:fnTqfll^ra?Tqf?T- 
q^rt qrqi^sq 3Tqfq ^gq^rt il 

The date of the MS. is giveh as a chronogram corresponding to V. Saih\at 
1676 (ca. A.D. 1620). Double dan(Jas in red ink arc inserted indiscriminah y 
in the middle of the text. The writing, which is full of mistakes, is unifoi m 
but not neat. No corrections arc, however, to be seen, the MS. being, p r- 
haps, not much used. Notwithstanding the fact that this MS. agrees, page 
for page, with Da,, there are many small differences between them ; neithir 
can be a direct copy of the other ; they must go back to a more remote co i- 
mon source. It appears to be older, and is less corrupt, than Da,. In the 
numbering of the folios, figure 1 is repeated. The colophons contain the 
names of adhyayas and sub-parvans generally ; but §loka numbers or adhya va 
numbers only sporadically. The MS. has a few blanks in the text and co n- 
mentary. 

Doi 

Ms. belonging to Sardar M. V. Kibe of Indore. Folios 446, with about 8 10 
lines to a page ; size 18-2" X 7-3". Devanagari characters. Thick Indian paper. 

Text with commentary of Nilakantha. Folios 439, 442, 444-5 are wrifen 
by a different hand. The commentary, and even the text, is sometimes con¬ 
tinued on the margin. Sporadically one comes across corrections or readings 
noted in the margin ; occasionally also corrections in the body are made liy 
scoring out the portion to be deleted or by writing over, or with yellow pig¬ 
ment, The MS. is, on the whole, correct and vety clearly written. Daindas ore 
marked in red ink. What would have been blanks in the space left for ■ le 
text or commentary are often filled up by the addition of pious invocations 
such as l I ®tc. Adhyayas are sporadi¬ 

cally numbered and slokas are regularly numbered in both the text and he 
commentary. The colophons give, in general, the adhyaya name or sub-p ir- 
van name. The last colophon contains the date : Isvara sajrhvatsara, mar ,:a- 
siria suddha 13, which cannot be identified. 
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{17} Dn, 

Mysore, Oriental Library, No. 1064. Folios 448, with about 22 lines to a 
page; size ISj" X 6i". Devanagari characters'; dated V'. Saihvat 1864 (ca, a.D. 
1808). Paper. 

Text with commentary of Nilakantha. 


Dn, 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 234 ol 
1895-1902. Folios 683, with about 9 linos to a page ; size 15-2" X 7-2". Deva¬ 
nagari characters. Thick Indian paper. 

Text with commentary of Nilakantha. Bold and clear letters ; generally 
correct: margins are almost clean, slokas and adhyayas are throughout num¬ 
bered. As in Dn,, blanks were filled with invocations and names of various 
gods. The lemmata do not always fit the (epic) text. (Colophons and the 
references to the speakers (and for some initial folios even dandas) are in red 
ink, but only up to fol. 470. 

Dr, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1246. Folio.s 448, with about 11 
lines to a page ; size 15" X 6i". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha.—Collations end at adhy. 2, 
Collated at Tanjore. 

Dr., 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1199. Folios 306, with about 10-13 
lines to a page; size 16" X 6|". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha.—Collations end at adhy. 2, 
Collated at Tanjore. 

Drg 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1313. Folios 366, with about 11-13 
lines to a page ; size 16" X 61". Devanagari characters ; dated Saka 1623 (ca. 
A.D. 1701). Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha. MS. dated, in the Saka 
year 1623 (current) corresponding to Visa, Sunday the 13th (of the bright 
half) of the month of A?^ha.—Collations end at adhy. 2. Collated at 
T anjore. 

Dr, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1339. Folios 108, with about 1,1-22 
lines to a page ; size 16" X 6T'. Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha. This fragment contains 
only about 90 adhyayas of this edition. The number of lines of each folio 
fluctuates with the amount of commentary which each folio contains, and 
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which cf course, varies considerably.—Collations end at adhy, 2. Collat 'd 
at Tanjore. 

[18} D, 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 29 of A 
1879-80. Folios 230, with about 16-17 lines' to a page ; size 12" X 7'15". Devanag; ri 
characters. Fine cream-coloured paper. 

For the first 140 folios or so, colophons and part references to speaktrs 
(such as fflcrpTJT g°)are generally in red ink ; then occasionally. Colopho is 
sporadically give adhyaya or sub-parvan name and number of adhyayas (es¬ 
pecially towards the end of the parvan) ; stanzas are not numbered. The MS. 
is generally correct; margins are clean.— This is a complete MS. of Mb''.., 
copied apparently from different exemplars ; some parvans have the co n- 
mentary of Nilakantha, while others contain some old text tradition (e..;. 

“ M ” of the Tentative Edition of the Virataparvan). The MS. is of modem 
date, being written on paper with water-marks. Some of the parvans be ar 
dates at the end, but these seem to be copied from the originals ; thus, Sa; iti 
(Moksadharma) has Saka 1680, while Danadharma has Saka 1675. The 
last parvan bears the date : 

D, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1152. Folios 340, with about 10 linea 
to a page ; size 13" X 5^'. Devanagari character; ; dated V. Sarh. 1664 (ca. t d. 
1598). Paper. 

The MS. was written on Friday the 13th of .A 5 adha suddha of V. Saih. 
1654, at Benares by a Brahmana called Govinda, and belonged to Vasude- a- 
bhal.ta.— Collated at Tanjore. 

Da 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1360. I'olios 120, with about 10 li cs 
to a page ; .size 14" X 61". Devana.garl characters. Paper. 

Incomplete, breaking off at the end of adhy. 76 (of our edition), in he 
middle of the Yayati episode which, in this MS. (as in S MSS.), preteOcs 
the 'Sakuntala episode.—Co/l/ofeirf at Tanjore. 

D, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1126. Folios 255, with about 11 lines 
to a page ; size 16" X 6|". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Many corrections and additions, the MS. being compared with anot er 
of the Southern recension, extracts from which have been written out on he 
margin, and on supplementary folios.— Collated at Tanjore. 

D5 

Lahore, Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College Library, No. 4. Folios 246, v ith 
about 12-14 lines to a page ; size 12" X 5 ", Devanagari characters ; dated V. Sirh. 
1858 (ca A.D, 1802). Paper. -Collated at the Vhvahharati. 
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[19} D„ 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. ,1223. Folios 293, with about 12 linei 
to a page ; size 14" X 64". Devanagarl characters'. Paper. 

An old MS., but with clear and legible writing; well preserved.—Qtlla- 
tions end at adhy. 53. Collated at Tanjore. 

1>7 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1269. Folios 262, with about 11 linet 
to a page ; size 14" X 5 |". Devanagarl characters. Paper. 

Clear and legible writing; well preserved.—Collations end at adhy. 53. 
Collated at Tanjore. 


Ds 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1329. Folios 196, with about 16-18 
lines to a page ; size ISJ" X 7 ". Devanagarl characters. PapeT. 

A comparatively modern MS.—Collations end at adhy. 2. Collflted at 
Tanjore. 

Do 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1176. Folios 279, with about 11 lines 
to a page ; size ,151" X 5f". Devanagarl characters. Paper. 

Fol. 1-2 are badly damaged.—Collations end at adhy. 2. Collated at 
Tanjore. 

D.„ 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1293. Folios 352, with about 10 lines 
to a page; size 139" ^ Devanagarl characters. Paper. 

Last le'af torn ; well-preserved ; clear and legible writing.—Collations end 
at adhy. 2. Collated at Tanjore. 


D„ 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1340. Folios 290, with about 11-18 
lines to a page ; size 14" X S j". Devanagarl characters. Paper. 

Written, perhaps, by four diffetent scribes.—Collations end at adhy. 2. 
Collated at Tanjore. 


D,, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1373. Folios 21, with about 12 lines 
to a page ; size lij" X 6 ". Devanagarl characters. Paper. 

Incomplete, containing only the first two adhyayas.—Collated at Tanjore 

[20} D., 

Poona, Bombay Governme.nt Collection (deposited at the BORI), Visrambag 
II, No. 191. Folios 221, with about 13 lines to a page ; size 14-25" X 6-05". Deva¬ 
nagarl characters. Old Indian glossy papeiv 
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Fragmentary, folios 1-7 wanting ; begins with iTrt (1- 1- 20£). 

Text very similar to Arjunamisra’s; neatly written and generally corrett ; 
marginal corrections are few and far between. Adhyaya names or sub-parvan 
names are given, but the slokas or adhyayas are not numbered. The ref< r- 
ence to narrators is, at first, given at random as and 5°, but 

then the scribe settles down to ^ g"". The collations are given, as a matt-r 
of fact, only from 1.1.205 to the end of adhy. 2. 


Poona, Bombay Government Collectidn (depoisited at the BORI), Vi^rambag 
11, No. 1266. Folios 1-121 (fol. 122-189 of this MS. are found under Visrambag I, 
No. 86), with about 15 lines to a page ; size 18" X 6i". Devadagari characters. Cld 
Indian unglazed paper. 

MS. No. 267 of the same Collection is of Sabha with commentary and 
written by the same hand.—Folio 79 is wanting. Carefully written, has ve y 
few corrections, which are made by use of yellow pigment, and a few margi i- 
al additions ; gives, as a rule, numbers to Slokas and adhyayas ; also mentio 's 
generally sub-parvan and adhyaya names,—^Cdllated up to the end of adhy. 2 
only. 

Ti 

Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Folios 195, with abo.it 
11 lines td a page; size |16T".X 2-3". Telugu characters. Palm-leaf. 

MS. kindly lent by His Holine'ss the Yatiraj Swami. Contains Adi ai d 
Sabha, written probably by the same hand ; writing clear and correct; adi i- 
yaya ends are shown by a small floral (or spiral) design engraved in the right 
and left margins of the MS. ; adhyayas are regularly numbered, but not the 
slokas. It is one of the few Southern MSS. which contain the (Northerr ) 
salutatory stanza etc. 


T. 

Tanjore, SarUswathi Mahal Library, No. 11865. Folios 400, with about 6 lin ;s 
to a page; size 21 " X if". Telugu characters. Palm-leaf. 

Fragmentary; breaking off at the end of our adhy. 181 (correspondir g 
to its adhy. 140); from adhy. 182, it is replaced' in our critical apparatus by 
the next MS. T ^.—Collated ot Tanjora. 


d'a 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11809. Folios 164, with about 12 lim 3 
to a page; size 29i X 2?". Telugu characters. Palm-leaf. 

An old MS., containing the first five parvans ; script small, but clear.- • 
Collations begins at adhy. 182 ; used only to supplement the portion missing 
in Ta- Collated at Tanjore. 
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pi} G, 

Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Folios 110, with about 
16-2,1 lines to a page ; size 18'7" X l-g". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

Leaves are very brittle, and worm-e'aten in places ; large pieces have 
broken off, leaving many lacunae. The holes for the string have enlarged, 
perhaps from constant use, destroying some parts of the text written round 
them. 

Go 

Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Folios 202, with 
about 15-17 lines to a page ; size 14-5" X 21". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

The MS. contains the first 4 parvans : Adi, Sabha, Aranya and Virata, 
written probably by the same hand. Slightly worm-eaten ; but on the whole, 
a well preserved old MS. with clear and legible writing. 

G, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11823. Folio.s 316, with about ,10 lines 
to a page; size 16i" ^ U''- Grantha characters. Palm-leaf,-iCoZ/nted a/ Tanjore. 

G, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11838. Folios 477, with about 6 lines 
to a page ; size 19" X 1|". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

An old and well-preserved MS., with clear and legible writing, but many 
corrections.— ttt( Tmtjore. 

Go 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11851. Folios 320. with about 8 lines 
to a page ; size 19" X li". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

The MS. contains the Sabha also, probably written by the same hand. A 
vve'll-jrreserved old MS., with clear and legible writing.— Collated at Tanjore. 

G,> 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11860. Folios 324, with about 8 lines 
to a page ; size ,18i" X 1|". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf, 

MS. written by Kasipati, on the 22nd of the month of Kumbha, in the 
year KxodYi\.—Collated at Tanjore. 

Gr 

Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Folios 217, with 
about 12-14 lines toi a page ; size 19-2" X 2". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

£22} Clear and legible writing; worm-eaten in place's. Being a conflated 
MS., it was discontinued after adhy. 2. It is one of the few Southern MSS. 
which begins with the (Northern) salutatory stanza, etc. added 

later in the narrow upper margin of the firsti folio, in very fine writing. Its 
place of insertion is indicated by a “ hamsapada ”, inserted immediately after 
its first mangala stanza (9*) .—Collated up to the end of adhy. 2 only. 
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MS. from the private library of the Chief of Idappalli, Cochin. Folios 79. Ma- 
layalam characters. Palm-leaf. 

Secured on loan and got collated kindly by Prof K. Rama Pisharo' [. 
No further details of the MS. are available. Incomplete MS., ending wi h 
adhy. 53, the final adhyaya of the Astikaparvan .—Colhated at Sanskrit Ci l- 
lege, Tripunitlura, Cochin. 

M., 

Cochin, State Library, No>. 5. Folios 122. Malayalain characters. Palm-le if, 

The MS. was returned to the Cochiii State Library after collation, ^b 
further details of the MS. are available. Incomplete MS., ending with adhy. 
33, the final adhyaya of the Astikairarvan. 

M, 

Cochin, State Library, No. 1. Folios 166, with about 12-13 Hues to a pag ; 
size ,19-9" X 1'6". Malayalam characters: dated Kollam 1013 (ca. A.p. 183f i. 
Palm-leaf. 

A modern MS., iierhaps less than 100 years old ; adhyaya numbers and 
sloka numbers are given. The adhyaya ends are shown by a floral desig i, 
inscribed in the margins, 

M, 

MS. from the private library of Kallcnkara Pisharani, Cochin. Folios 57. Ma a- 
yalam characters. Palm-leaf, 

The MS. was returned to the owner immediately after collation. No fur¬ 
ther detail^ of the MS. are available. Incomplete, ending with adhy. 53, tl le 
final adhy. of the Astikaparvan. 

M, 

MS. from the Paliyam MSS. Library, Cochin. Folios 245. Malayalam charac¬ 
ters'. Palm-leaf. 

Secured for collation by courtesy of Mr. P. Anujan Achan, now Sup - 
rintendent, Archaeological Department, Cochin State. 

MS. from the private library of Nareri Mana, Malabar. Folios 163, with abo t 
10 lines to a page; .size 18" Xl-6". Malayalam characteri. Palm-leaf. 

£23} Incomplete MS., adhy. 1-53 wanting (i.e. begins with the Adivar - 
savatarana sub-parvan) writing clear and legible ; generally correct ; margins 
are clean—Collations begin from adhy. 54. 

MS, from the private library of Avanapparambu Mana, Cochin. Folios 170, wi n 
about 10 lines to a page : size 20-5" X PS". Malayalam characters. Palm-leaf. 

3 
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Clear and legible' writing ; leaves are in perfect preservation, not a single 
leaf being worm-eaten ; probably not very old. Scribe has left many blanks 
in the writing space, whenever the surface of the leaf was uneven or rugged. 
—Collated from adhy. 54. 


Ms 

Malabar, Poomulli Mana Library, Not 297. Folios 183, with about 10 lines 
to a page. Malayialam. characters; dated Kallam 1017 (ca. a.d. 1842). Palm-leaf. 

Collated from adhy. 54. 

In view of the great unevenness of the critical apparatus, and of the con¬ 
sequent difficulty likely to be experienced by readers using the critical notes 
(printed at the foot of the page) in ascertaining what manuscripts have been 
added, discontinued, or discarded at different points of the text, I append, on 
the following page, a table which shows at a glance just what manuscripts have 
been actually collated for different portions of the text. Even the larger lacu¬ 
nae of the manuscripts, which cannot be easily ascertained, have' been exhi¬ 
bited in this table. Only such (small) omissions have been, as a rule, ignored 
as are specificaUy mentioned in the footnote itself pertaining to the particular 
stanza, and which are therefore brought to the notice of the readet as soon 
as he reads the' footnote. 



{24} TABLE SHOWING THE MSS. COLLATED FOE DIFFERENT 
PORTIONS OF THE TEXTi 


Adhyaya & Sloka. 


Northern Recensioln MSS. 

1 

j South. Rec. MS'.k 

I 

1. 1-204 

K„-e 

Vi 

Bi_g Da Dn Dr Dg_j., 

Tg 3 Gg^, Mg_g 

1. 205-2, 39 

Ko-O 

Vi 

Bg_g Da Dn Dr Dg_gg 

'■*-' 1,2 *-’ 1-7 fHg_g 

2. 40-191 1 

^0-4.6 

Vi 

Bg_,j Da Dn Dr Dg_gg 

■^' 1.2 Bg.g Mg_g 

2. 192-243' 

^0-4.G 

Vi 

Bi -4 Da Dn Dr Dg_j, 

’•l'l,2 <^2-7 ^^1-4 

3. 1-44 ! 

K«-. 

Ni. 2 Vg 

Bg g Da Dn 

Dg-g 

'■^' 1.2 <^ 2 -G VI ,, 3 

3. 45-13|. 45 

K„-4 

V 

Bg_g Da Dn 

Dg-g 

Ti .2 Gg^g, Mg _3 

14. 1-26, 9 

Ko-4 

f5.-3 Vg 

B, , Da Dn 

Dg-g 

Tg 2 Gg^gg Mg _3 

26. ,10-43. 13 

§4 Kg_g 

N,-s Vg 

B,_- Da Dn 

Dg-g 

Ti .2 Gg.„ Mg .3 

43. 14-47. 19 

Si Kg_g 

V 

B, g_g Da Dn 

Dg-g 

Ti .2 Gj, 3 Mg^3 

47. 20-53. 36 

Si Ko,_,g 

^ 1-3 Vg 

Bg Da Dn 

Dg-g 

Ti ,2 Gg_(, Mg,.,, 

54. 1-4 

Si Kg 

Vg 

. 3-6 Da Dn 

Di -6 

1 1 2 Gg.gJ M,,g 3 _ ; 

54. 5-55. 3« 

Si Kg_g 

I^t-3 Vg 

B, Da Dn 

Di-3 

Ti .2 Gg., M 3 . 3 ., 

55. 3*>-60. 6 D 

1 Kg.4 

^ 1-3 Vj 

B, Da Dn 

Di-5 

^ 1.2 Gi_e ; 

60. 61"-61. 84« 

Si Kg_4 

Ni-. Vg 

Bg „_g Da Dn 

Dg-o 

^ 1.2 Gg _6 M 3 . 5 . 

61. 84M2. 2 

Kg.g 

Ki. 3. Vg 

Bj Da Dn 

Di-3 

Tg.o Gg.g. Mgg.j., 

62. 3-68. 19 

i ^0-4 

Ki-, V, 

Bg g.g Da Dn 

Di.2.4,S 

T 1.2 Gg., 

68 . 20-74“ 

' Si Ko_4 

Ki-a-Vg 

Bg . 3 -,, Da Dn 

Di.2.4.3 

Ti ,2 Gg .3 Ma.g-i 

68 . 74M9. 41" 

1 Si Kg.4 


Bi. 3 -cDa Dn 

Di.2,4,,6 

^ 1-6 ^,3.5-": 

69. 41'*-51 

Si Kg _2 g 

5^1-3 

B, „_,,I>a Dn 

Di.2..1.3 

Ti .2 Gi_q M 3 .3_ . 

70. 1-71. 17" 

^0-2.4 

1^1-3 

Bg ,..,Da Dn 

Di-„ 

Ti .2 Gj-g M,3.5_; 

7,1. 17‘'-72. 8 *- 

Si Kg,g 

Ni..,i 

B g ,g_,. Da Dn 

Di -6 

I'.g.a Gg_G 

72. 8"-22 


Ni-3 

Bg ^Ig. Da Dn 

Di-3 

^ 1.2 Gg_G M,.,. 3 ,.j 

72, 23-74. 4 

Ko-2.4 

Ni-3 

B, 3 .g.Da Dn 

Di-3 

^ 1,2 Gi_g Mj.,..,; 

74. 5-76. 35 

1 Kg.,g 


Bg gg.B Da Dn 

Dg-r. 

Ti .2 Gi..g M3,3..g 

77, 1-78. 20" 

1 Kg_g 

1^1-3 

Bg 3 ., Da Dn 

Dl.2.4.5 

Ti .2 Gi-g Mg.g., 

78. 20"~90. 88 


«l-3 

B, Da Dn 

D,.2,4.5 

Ti ,2 Gi.,g M3,3 

90. 89-92. IS'' 

Si Kg_g 

K^I-3 

Bj g j g.Da Dn 

Di.2,4,= 

Ti ,2 Gi,g M,,,.., 

92. 13"-96. 37" 

Si Kg.g 

1^1-3 Vg 

Bg 3 . 5 . 6 Da Dn 

Di.2.4.5 

Ti ,2 Gg..,G M 3 5_J, 

96. 37"-127. 21« 

Si Kg,.g 

Ni., 

Bg „ j ^Da Dn 

Di.2 4.5 

Ti .2 Gg.G Mg.j.j, 

127. 21"-181. 40 

Kg_,i 

t^l-3 Vg 

B, ,, g „Da Dn 

Di,2 4.5 

T.g., Gg_G M, 3.3 

182. 1-225. 19 

Si Kg_g 

Ng.., Vg 

Bi. 3 . 5 .(Da Dn 

D 1 . 2 . 4 .G 

Tg.G Gi_g M3,3_3 


1 Dj.j added at 1, 205.—discontinued from 2. 40.—0^ has lacuna from 2 
,192 to 3, 44.—Kg Dr. D’g_.,^ G,j discontinued, and Bg Mg added, from 3.1.—N. 
added at 14. 1.—,3^ added at 26. 10. ends at 43. 13.—Kj^ has lacuna from 47. 2( 
to 54.4.—^Dg 7 M, 2 i discontinued, and Bg Mg^g added, from 54.1.—Sj has lacuna frorr 
13.—Kg has lacuna frorn 47. 20 to 54. 4.—Sg has lacuna fron 
55, S'** to 60, 6D, and from 61. 84** to! 68. 19.—D;, (which transp. the Sakuntala anc 
Yayati episodes) has lacuna from 62. 3 to 69. 51.—^Vj has lacu.na from 68. 74*' to 
92. 13j.—Kg: has lacuna from 69, 41'^ to 71. 17*-', and from 72, S" to 74. 4—Sg has 
lacuna from 72. 23 toi 78. 20**.—D, ends at 76. 35.—Bg ends at 90. 88.—Vg has 
lacu'na from 96. 37" to 127. 21*.—T^ ends at 181. 40.—T„ begins from ,182. 1, 
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pS} TESTIMONIA 

As testimonia, or aids of a partial or subsidiary character, there are 
available, besides the numerous commentaries, the following three important 
epitomes of the eleventh century ; (i) the Javanese adaptation Bharatam 
(ca. A.D. 1000), (ii) the Telugu adaptation Andikra Bhdrafamu by the 
Telugu poet Nannaya Bhatta (ca. a.d. 1025), and (iii) the .Sanskrit adapta¬ 
tion Bhdratamanjan by the Kasmiri poet Ksemendra (ca. A.D. 1050) ; as 
also an important Persian rendering made some centuries later (ca. a.d. 1580) 
at the instance of that enlightened and sagacious Emperor of India with 
catholic sympathies, the great Akbar. 

The commentaries collated for this edition are dealt with below, under 
the Devanagarii versions. Here it will suffice to observe that, even when 
accompanied by the (epic) text, the commentaries are, for reasons which 
will be explained later on, evidence only for the actual lemmata and the 
pathantaras cited. The absence of commentary on a stanza or a group of 
stanzas or even on an adhyaya is, in general, no proof that that particular 
passage was lacking in the text used by the commentator. For, clearly, his 
text may have contained the passage in question, but he may not have 
deemed it necessary to comment upon any portion of it. Nevertheless when 
the commentary ignores a lengthy and difficult passage, then there is a strong 
presumption that the text of the commentator did not contain the passage. 
A case in point is the Kapikaniti, a passage of 186 lines, which is entirely 
ignored in Devabodha’s commentary (but has evoked lengthy comments from 
both Arjunamisra and Nilakaijtha), and which is missing in the Kasmiri 
version. 

As regards the old Javanese adaptation, from the reports of Dutch 
scholars^ who have studied the original Javanese text, it appears that only 
eight out of the eighteen parvans of the Mahabharata have been traced so 
far ; namely, Adi, Virata, Udyoga, Bhisma, Asramavasa, Mausala, Maha- 
prasthana and Svargarohana. Three of these (Asramavasa, Mausala, 
Mahaprasthana) were the subject of a doctor dissertation, submitted to the 
Leyden University by Dr. H. H. Juynboll, as early as 1893. The Javanese 
original was edited by the doctor in Roman characters and rendered into 
Dutch. Thirteen years later (1906). the same scholar published the text of 
the Adi (with different readings) in Roman transcript.'^ Of the old Javanese 
Adiparvan, only a few episodes have been as yet translated, to wit ; the 
Parvasamgraha, the Pausya, the Amrtamanthana, the story of Pariksit and 

^ Cf. D. van Hinloopen Labberton, " The Mahabharata in Mediaeval 
Javanese,” JRAS. 1913. 1 ff., and the literature cited there ; also Kurt Wulff, Den 
old javanske Wiratapmva (Copenhagen 1917). On the M.bh. in the island of Bali, 
cf. R. Friederich. ]RAS. 1876. 176 f., 179 ff. 

Adiparwa, Dudjavaansch Prozagesekrift, uitgegeven door Dr. H. H. Juynboll. 
S’Gravenhage 1906. 
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the Saupama. Unfortunately these translations are not available in India ; 
at least they were not available to me. 

The chief value of the Javanese adaptation for us lies in the fact that 
throughout the old Javanese text are scattered Sanskrit quotations, whic 
appear to have “ served as landmarks for writers and hearers or readers. 
The text prepared by Dr. Juynboll, which is based upon eight manuscript; 
is reputed to be very accurate. But it is admitted that the Sanskrit excerpts 
in the extant Javanese manuscripts are extremely corrupt, and it is a {26 j 
question how far the conjectural restorations by the editor correctly represeri: 
the original readings. It seems to me likely that in his reconstruction-; 
Dr. Juynboll was to a certain extent influenced by the wording of the Vulgate, 
which is certainly not always original. To give only one instance. On p. 7f, 
the Javanese manuscripts read (in the Sakuntafa episode) : 

paripatyadayah sunu, hara|t>irenugupditah |,, 
which is corrupt; it conveys no sense. In the text the editor gives : 
pratipadya pada sunur, dharaiiirenu gunthitali j, 

which is nearly the reading of the Calcutta edition (3040). Though th-' 
Javanese manuscripts are palpably corrupt, yet they have preserved the cor 
rect pafipatya (for pratipadya of the Vulgate), which is the reading of th- 
Sarada and K manuscripts of our edition. We have here to thank the Vul 
gate for the pratipadya of Dr., Juynboll's text! 

Notwithstanding, that the period from which this adaptation dates i;; 
comparatively speaking recent, it yet precedes the known date of the manus¬ 
cripts by several centuries and is hence of considerable importance for critica I 
purposes, as a witness^' independent of and uninfluenced by the main line o 
our extant Indian witnesses. Most of the Sanskrit quotations of the Javanes' - 
text can be traced both in the Northern and the Southern recensions, as ma;' 
be seen from our Appendix II, at the end of this volume, which contains n 
concordance of the Javanese extracts with the Critical Edition, the Calcutt: 
Edition, and SastrI’s Southern Recension. A few of the quotations are to 
be traced to the “additional” passages in the Nortlhern manuscripts, bu; 
none to the specifio Southern “ additions.” The conclusion is inevitable tha: 
the text of the Sanskrit Adiparvan used by the Javanese writers must havr 
belonged to the Northern recension, a conclusion already suggested by the 
sequence of the Sakuntala and Yayati episodes, which is the Northen 
sequence. This does not necessarily mean that the entire Javanese Bharatan; 
represents the Northern recension. It is quite likely that some of the parvan;. 
utilized by the Javanese adapters belonged to the Southern recension. The 
late Mr. Utgikar^ was inclined to think that the Javanese Vinataparvan 

1 Particularly valuable, as the Indian MSS. are mostly conflated. 

? The Virataparvan (Poona 1923), Introduction, p. XIII, and ABl. 2, 167 f 
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was of the Southern type. The point will have to be re-examined in the 
light of further evidence.*' The books were preserved and handed down 
separately ; consequently the genesis of each parvan must be investigated 
separately. 

The Telugu adaptation, the Andhra BharatamuA is a metrical epitome 
of the Mahiabharata, commenced by Nannaya Bhatta, a court poet of the 
Eastern Caiukya. king Vi^'puvardhana, who had his capital at Rajahmundry, 
on the East Coast of India, and who appears to have ruled between 1022 
and 10(36.^ The torso of the Telugu rendering left behind by Nannaya, 
consisting of a version of the first two parvans and of a part of the third, was 
completed many years later by two others poets. Nannaya’s version is valuable 
for the light it throws on the condition of the Southern recension—or, strictly 
speaking, of the Telugu version—in the eleventh century of the Christian era, 
especially in view of [27} the fact that Nannaya has included in his poem an 
accurate rendering of the Parvasarhgraha, giving the number of slokas in 
each of the parvans of his Mahabharata.-'’ The figure for the stanzas of the 
Adi is 9984, which shows that the text used by Nannaya must have been 
substantially of the same size as that preserved in the extant Southern 
manuscripts. The poet is reported to have followed the original fairly closely. 
Notable is consequently his omission of Brahma’s visit to Vyasa.'^ 

Curiously enough, the third old important epitome of the Mahabharata 
which we possess, the Bharatamahjari by Ksemendra,'" belongs to the same 
century as the two epitomes mentioned above, since this Kasmiri poet must 
also be assigned to the middle of the eleventh century,® Buhler and Kirste 
have given in their Indian Studies, No. 2 (pp. 30 ff.), the results of a careful 
comparison of Ksemendra’s abstract with the Bombay text of the Maha- 
bharata. They show that Ksemendra’s text contains both additions and 
omissions as compared with the latter.'^ Of the omissions they note : adhy. 
4, 24, 45-48, 66, 94, 139, and parts of adhy, 141 and; 197 of the Vulgate. 
Of these, adhy. 4 is, as pointed out by Buhler and Kirste, a short introduc¬ 
tory chapter, a variant of adhy. 1 ; adhy. 45-48 are a repetition (with 
variations) of adhy. 13-15 ; adhy. 66 is a variant of the preceding adhyaya ; 
adhy. 94 is a variant of adhy. 95 (prose), which is selected by Ksemendra 

*[In this connection see the Introduction to Dr. Raghu Vira’s Critical Edition 
of the Viriataparvan, pp. xi-xv.] 

1 V. Ramasvami & Sons, Madras 1924-29. 

2 Cf. Venkatachellam Iyer, Notes of a Study of the Preliminary Chapters of 
the Mahabharata (Madras 1922), pp. 97-100. 

2 The figures of Nannaya’s Andhra Bharatamu are now given by Professor 
P. P. S. Sastri in his edition of the Mahabharata, Southern Recension, Vol. Ifi 
Introduction, p. xxx (Scheme of Slokas). They were first published by Venkata¬ 
chellam Iyer, op.cit. p. 3,11. 

-I Cf. Venkatachellam Iyer, op, cit. p. 99. ® Ed. Kavyamala, No 64 (1898) . 

^ Keith, A Bistory of Sanskrit literature, p. ,136, " Op. cit. p. 30. 
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for his purpose finally, stanzas 44 to end of adhy. 197 are a repetition of 
a part of adhy. 169. The reason for the omission of these adhyayas is thus 
clear : they are mere repetitions. The remaining adhyayas, which are missir g 
and whose omission Buhler-Kirste could not account for, namely, adhp. 
24, 139, and 141 (stanzas 1-19) are also missing in many of our M'ahi - 
bharata manuscripts and have accordingly been omitted in the constitute I 
text as well. To these must be added the important omission of adhy. 14 ) 
of the Vulgate, the Kanikaniti, which is likewise omitted by Ksemendra, a i 
omission which appears to have been overlooked by B!uhler and Kirste. 

The collaborating authors felt justified in concluding that the omissior s 
and additions “ are just such liberties as any Kavya poet would take i i 
making a similar abridgement.” They were also of opinion that the origin: I 
cannot have differed very essentially from our current texts, that is, the 
Vulgate. This is correct up to a certain point. A comparison with the 
different versions shows that Ksemendra’s version agrees, as was to be e> ■ 
pected, most closely with the .Sarada. On comparing the divisions of the 
Manjarl with those given in Bombay or Calcutta editions of the Mahabharat:, 
Buhler and Kirste were struck by the fact that the Mahjori division:; 
agreed better with the course of the narrative ; and they give examples t > 
show that the arrangement of the Manjan is more logical. That is quit,! 
natural, because the' old Northern manuscripts, which this edition [28} fo ■ 
lows, fully support the arrangement of the Manjari, whereas the division •:) 
adopted in the Vulgate are secondary and quite corrupt. 

The Persian translation'-^ of the Mahabhiarata, made in the' reign c;f 
Emperor Akbar, being still unedited, could not be consulted. A very fu l 
account of this rendering has, however, been given by the late Dr. Sir Jivami 
Jamshedji Modi in a paper read before the First Oriental Conference af 
Poona in November 1919 and published in the Annals of this Institute.“ O' 
all the Sanskrit works Akbar got translated, the Mahabhiarata, it appear:, 
had his most earnest attention. 

Several eminent poets and scholars had a hand in translating the Greai 
Epic of India into Persian. The A'in-e-Akbart gives the following namefe : 
Naqlb Khan, Maulana ‘ Abdu’l-Qadir BadayunI, and Shaikh Sultan o i 
Thanesar, to which the Munt-akhab-u’t-Tawdfikh adds the names of Multi 
Sheri, and Shaikh Faizi (the brother of Abul-Fazl). 

“ Badaoni translated,” we are informed by Sir Jivanji,'^ on the author 

1- As is done also by the redactors of the Javanese Bharalam ; cf. L.tBBERTON 
JRAS. 1913. 7 : “ The knotty points as to the more reliable of the two set: 
[of genealogies] is decided by our Old Javanese text in favour of the second, tha 
being the only one it knows.” 

^ Cf. Holtzmann, Das Mahabhdrata, 3. 110 ; and A. Ludwig, “ Das Maha 
bharata ah Epos und Rechtsbuch ” (Review'), pp. 66 ff., 93 ff. 

Cf. vol. 6 (1924-25), pp. 84 ff, ,457.6,95, 
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ity of contemporaneous chronicles, “ two out of the eighteen sections. Mulla 
Sheri and Naqib Khan did a part of the work and the rest was completed 
by Sultan Haji of Thanessar. Shaikh Faizi converted their ‘ rough trans¬ 
lation into elegant prose and verse, but he did not complete more than two 
sections.’ Sultan Haji then revised these two sdctions and verse. Not only 
did he do so, but he also revised his work which formed a large share of 
the work.” Quoting Badauni, Sir Jivanji continues : “ The Haji aforesaid 
revised these two sections, and as for the omissions which had taken place 
in his first edition, those defects he put right, and comparing it word for 
word was brought to such a point of perfection that not a fly-mark of the 
original was omitted ” ! The preface to this translation was from the pen 
of that gifted courtier of Akbar who has left us such an admirable account 
of the Emperor’s reign, Abu’l-Fazl. This Persian version appears to have 
been a free rendering of the original, made by Muslim poets and scholars 
at the Court of Akbar, to whom the sense of the original had been explained 
by Hindu pandits, under the orders of the Emperor. 

There are numerous other vernacular abstracts of the Mahabharata 
besides the Telugu abstract mentioned above, but most of them are of a 
late date. Moreover, they are all far too free to be of much use to us in 
reconstructing the text of the Mahabharata. 

Besides these abstracts and adaptations, there are parallel versions of 
certain passages or eyen of whole episodes to be met with in other works, 
Thus we have a parallel version of the Sakuntala episode (adhy. 62 ff.), in 
the Padmapuriaina p of the Yayati episode (adhy. 71 ff.), in the Matsya- 
purapa f of the story of Ruru (adhy, 8 ff.), in the Devibbagavata ; of a 
portion of Samudramanthana (adhy. 16 f.), again in the Matsyapuriaipa ; of 
a portion of a cosmogonic passage (1. 60, 54 ff.^), in the Ramayapa. £29} There 
is more distant connection between our Sauparna (adhy, 14 ff.) and the 
peseudo-vedic Suparnadhyaya.^ Some of the stanzas of tbs Adi are cited, with 
or without mention of the source, in the Tantravarttika of Kumarila Bhatta 
(e.g. our 1. 1. 209), as also in the Bhasyas of Acarya Samkara (e.g. our 1. 
1, 37). A few of the sententious stanzas (e.g. our 1. 74. 1 ff.:) recur, with 
variation, in Buddhist literature,** while stray stanzas are' to be found again 
in the Khilas of the Rgveda (e.g. our 1. 53. 22 f.),® the Manusmrti® (e,g. 

1 Cf. BELraNi-FiUPPi, “La leggenda Mahabharatiana di Sakuntala nell’ 
edizione critica di Pbona,” Giottiale dellu Societa Asiutica ItuUunct (NS). 2 (1932). 
135-140. 

2 Cf. Gaya Prasad Dixit, “ A Textual Comparison df the Story of Yayati as 
found in the Mahabharata and the Matsyapunaiia,” Proc . Fifth Ind . Orient Conf . 
(Lahore 1930), vol. 1,'pp. 721 ff. 

3 Cf. Jarl Charpentier, Die Suparnasage , Uppsala 1920. 

^ Franke, “ Jiafaka-Mahabharata Pai'alleln,” WZKM. 20 (1906 ) 323, 357 f. 

*5 Cf. Max Muller’s edition of the Rgveda, vol, 4 (1892), p. 521, stanzas 5-8, 

3 2 , 111 , 
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our 1. 3. 94) and the Brhaddevata^ (e.g. our 1. 59. 12). One of our stan; as 
(1. 119. 6) has been cited in the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana, as i)y 
Maharsi Vyasa. Tliere are probably many stanzas which remain to tx; 
identified. 

It is perhaps well to add in this place that a certain amount of cauti m 
is necessary in making any critical use of citations of stray Mahabhar: ta 
stanzas we meet with again in other works. We must, in the first pla e, 
bear in mind that most of the other works have yet to be properly edit d. 
Even in critically edited texts we must take into account the various readings 
of the passage in question in the manuscripts collated. Then in the case of 
citations we must allow for failures of memory ; since in ancient times ae 
stanzas were almost invariably quoted from memory, and the quotation a as 
never compared with the original. Moreover we must never forget t at 
probably from time immemorial there have existed local versions of he 
Mababharata. The citations made tvt'n by very old writers were from these 
local versions. A citation by a writer of the eighth century or even the si dh 
century proves nothing for the Ur-M'ahabharata, that ideal but imposs b!e 
desideratum ; though the citation is far older than our manuscripts, it is 
evidence only for the text of the local Mababharata in tlte eighth, respeeth tdy 
the sixth century, notwithstanding that the differences between the vari ms 
recensions and versions of the Mababharata must diminish as we go b ck 
further and further. 

[30} PEDIGREE OF aDIP,A.RVA.N VERSIONS 

Vyasa's Bharata 

Ur-Mahabharata 


V r 


Sarada K Nepali Maithili Bengali Devanagari Telugu Grantha Malayylam 

(other than K) 

1 Winternitz, " Brhaddevata und Maliabharata,” WZKM. 20 (1906). 1 IT.; 
especially, pp. 10 f., 28 f., 31 ff., 34, 
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EXPLANATION OF THE SIGLA USED IN THE ABOVE PEDIGREE 

N is the ultimate source from, which all versions of the Northern recen¬ 
sion are, directly or indirectly, derived. 

i’ is the lost archetype of the North-Western group, appreciably shorter 
than any of the other known versions {iexLus simplicior). 

K is a specific Devanagari version allied to the Sarada (or Kasmiri) 
version (sharply distinguished from other Devanagari versions), of which 
one MS. (KJ is the direct copy of a sarada original. The version is largely 
contaminated from MSS. of the (central) sub-recension (y), and in part, 
also from some unknown Southern sources. Exact provenance of the version 
is unknown. 

y is the intermediate (inflated) source from which all versions of the 
central sub-recension are derived (comprising the Eastern and Western 
groups), occupying a position intermediate between the North-Western and 
the Southern groups. It contains a considerable number of secondary addi¬ 
tions (including repetitions), as also a very large number of verbal altera¬ 
tions and corruptions. 

f is the lost archetype of the Eastern group (comprising the Nepali, 
Maithili and Bengali versions), which is free from the additions and altera¬ 
tions made later in certain Devanagari MSS. 

S is the ultimate source from which all versions of the. Southern recension 
are, directly or indirectly, derived and wliich is appreciably longer than N, 
and far more elaborate (texlus ortmlior). 

(T is the lost archetype of T G, containing a large number of corruptions 
and secondary additions, from which M is free. 

{31} A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE RECENSIONS AND THEIR 

VERSIONS 

THE TWO RECENSIONS 

The textual criticism of the Mahabharata proceeds from the incontro¬ 
vertible fact that the text of the Great Epic has been handed down in two 
divergent forms, a Northern and a Southern recension, texts typical of the 
-Aryavarta and the Daksinapatha. With the realization of this patent con¬ 
trast began the Mahabharata textual criticism nearly fifty years ago, when 
Pretap Chandra Roy brought out his popular edition of the Mahabharata 
(1883-96), under the auspices of the Datavya Bharata Karyalaya. A brief 
account of the controversy to which the publication of this edition of the 
Mahabharata gave rise is to be found in Roy’s writings.’ We are told there 

^ Cf. the letter addressed by Roy to the Editor of The Hindu (Madras) and 
published on the cover ol fascicule XXIX of his translation of the Mbh. (1837). 
See also Holtzmann, Das Mahdhhdrata, 3. 33, 
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that the appearance of his edition was hailed by The Hindu of Mad as, 
that great bulwark of Dravidian Hinduism, in its issue dated November 22, 
1885, with the publication cf a bellicose letter, headed “ Another edition of 
the Mahabharata”, purporting to give an account of the proceedings o a 
public meeting held at Mayaveram, and containing an outspoken and trench¬ 
ant criticism of Roy's edition by one Mr. Sreenivasa Sastrial. This wor hy 
gentleman thought Roy's edition to be " sadly defective in the text and t at 
this defect is detrimental to the religious interests as many portions supp(.rt- 
ing the Advaita and Vfisishta-adnaita (sic) doctrines, but unfavourable to 
the Sakti worshippers of the North, have been omitted”. “It was tad, 
therefore.,” bemoaned this aggrieved protagonist of the Southern Recensi m, 
“ that the generous gentleman of the North, Protapa Chandra Roy, t lat 
undertook to edit the text, should decline the responsibility of editing ihe 
text as correctly as possible and to compare various manuscripts of the t xt 
from Southern India.” Mr. Sreenivasa S-astrial, it is reported, “ instanced .me 
or two portions of the Mahabharata, omitted in the Calcutta edition, whicli 
can be proved by indisputable testimony to have existed in the earliest co].ies 
of the work.” One wonders, where and how this estimable gentleman codd 
have got hold of “ the earliest co]>ies ” of the work ; or rather, just how et rly 
were the copies he was referring to. “Again, many verses”, complained this 
Vaisi.iava propagandist, “ quoted by the great philosophers of the South in 
support of their respective doctrines, are not to be found in Mr. 'Protnpa 
Chandra Roy's edition ” ! 

The reply of Protap Chandra Roy is net altogether without inter st. 
He ruefully admitted—what we must even now admit—that “ there can be 
no edition of the Mahabharata how carefully edited soever, that would pie iSc 

scholars of every part of India.Like other ancient works that have ceme 

down to us from century to century by the method cf manual transcription, 
large interpolations have been inserted in this great work? To settle, at this 
fag-end cf the nineteenth century, what portions arc genuine and what otl er- 
wise, is, except in a very few instances, simply impossible ”. With hig ily 
commendable {32} objectivity, Roy then proceeds to enunciate a critical piin- 
ciple, which, simple—nay, obvious—as it is, many a reputable scholar of In ia 
will find it difficult to appreciate even at the present day. “ I know of no 
method", wrote Roy, nearly fifty years ago, “except that of taking that o dy 
as undoubtedly genuine which occurs in all the manuscripts of the East, 'he 
North, the West, and the South ” ! “ As far as my edition is concernee ”, 
he continued, “it is substantially based on that of the Royal Asiatic Soci.ty 
of Bengal, published about forty-five years ago under the superintendence of 
a few learned Pandits of Bengal aided, as I believe, by an English orientalist 
of repute. .. . Manuscripts had been precured from all parts of India ( he 
South unexcepted) and these were carefully collated. Although edited, with 

' Italics mine ! 
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such care, I have not, however, slavishly followed the Society’s edition. I 
have compared it carefully with the Maharajah of Burdwan’s text in the 
Bengalee character which was edited with still greater care. About 18 manus¬ 
cripts procured from different parts of India (the South not excepted) were 
carefully collated by the Burdwan Pundits before they admitted a single sloka 
as genuine. I have very frequently referred to this Burdwan edition also for 
checking the Society’s text.... Besides the published texts, I have now and 
then referred to certain manuscripts. These, however, are all of Bengal, I 
am willing to consult any approved manuscript of Southern India.... I 
conclude' by repeating that I have not complaint against Mr. Sreenivasa. On 
the other hand, I freely admit that an edition like the one projected by him 
will be a valuable accession to the libraries of all scholars in India and in 
countries out of India. Only the same remarks that he has applied to tny 
edition will, I am confident, apply to his, when a Pundit of Northern or 
Western India takes it up for notice or review, unless, of course, the learned 
Sastrial includes, without critical examiation, every passage bearing on both 
the Advmta and the Ctikta worship, I may assure Mr. Sastrial, however, 
that in that case, in his attempt to please everybody he will, like the painter 
in the fable, please none, particularly among readers of judgment anif critical 
discrimination. The fact is, that the divergences of manuscripts are so great 
that it is perfectly impossible to produce an edition that could at once satisfy 
both Arydvarta and Ddkshindtya.” That edition, alas, so bravely and enthu¬ 
siastically planned by Mr. Sreenivasa Sastrial, to which reference is made 
in the above extract, appears never to Iiave seen the interior of any printing 
establishment! 

I have quoted Protajj Chandra' Roy in extenso, not merely because of 
the interesting sidelight his remarks throw on the question of the different 
editions of the Mahabharata,. projected or planned, in or just before his time, 
but also because of some remarkably sound principles of textual criticism, 
briefly, but clearly, propounded therein by him. Protap Chandra Roy had 
grasped the Mahabharata Problem in all its essentials. But the time was not 
yet ripe for the actual preparation of a critical edition of the Mahabharata. 

The differences between the two recensions of the Mahabharata must not 
be underrated. Between them there lies, to start with, the irksome barrier 
of scripts. It is no exaggeration to say that in India to the Northerners, the 
Southern versions written in Southern scripts, ordinarily speaking, were and 
are sealed books ; on the other hand, the Southerners, with the possible 
exception of a few learned Pandits—who, in fact, after a half-hearted admis¬ 
sion of epic poetry into the realm of literature, cheerfully leave the {33} study 
of the bulk of the Mahabharata text to their less gifted brethren—could not 
and cannot decipher the Northern scripts, perhaps with the exception of the 
DevanagarT. 

When one laboriously surmounts this initial obstacle, and starts to com- 
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pare the two recensions, one finds, to one’s surprise, that the difference Ire- 
tween them begins., as a matter of fatt, with the very division of the Maha- 
bharata into its various parvans! Against the commonly accepted, com en- 
tional division of the epic into eighteen books (parvans), there is the Southern 
division into twenty-fourP More surprising still is the fa‘ct that the isdi- 
parvan itself, the very first book of the epic (with which alone we are in 
fact, here concerned), is sub-divided in Southern manuscripts into three (rtdi, 
Astika and Sairhbhava), or at least into two (Adi and Sarhbhava) sepaiate 
niitjor parvans.^ Let me emphasize that it is the main large divisions (jiar- 
vans) of the epic I am here referring to, and not the hundred (sub-)parvans 
(also called upaparvans or antahparvans). The sub-parvans, in point of f-ct, 
could not come into question here at all. Only the Northern manuscripts, as 
a rule, mention in their colophons the names of the sub-parvans ; the South¬ 
ern manuscripts ignore (as far as I can say at present, uniformly) this detail, 
very rarely mentioning, in their colophons, the name of the corresponding 
sub-parvan.'* We have, therefore, no means of knowing precisely the number 
and the limits of the sub-parvans in the Southern scheme, except, of cor rse, 
the meagre and ambiguous data of the Parvasairhgraha (Adi 2) itself.‘ 

It is true that the Southern (printe'd) editions (not excepting Professor 
P. P. S. Sastri’s critical edition of the Southern recension, as far as it has 
gone) follow the division of the epic uniformly into the conventional eighteen 
books.® But in so far as they do that, the editors, it seems to me, must be 
overriding knowingly (but without giving the fact inexpedient prominence) 
the clear and unmistakable testimony of Southern manuscripts. They pi efer 
to sacrifice the Southern manuscript tradition and make their editions iiar- 
monize with the data of the Parvasairhgraha : always a grave blunder; 
because, clearly, the data of the Parvasalihgraha can be manipulated far taore 
easily than those of the manuscripts of the text. The Parvasalrirgrahn, if 


^ See the remarks of Burnell, A Classified Index lo Ike Sanskrit MSS. ir the 
Palace at Tanjore (London 1879), p. 180; and Winternitz, Ind. Ant. 1898. l22. 

^ In most Southern manuscripts the adhyayas of these different parts oj our 
Adiparvan are separately numbered. In our critical apparatus a new beginnivig is 
made with (our) adhy. 54 in all Southern MSS. except (which is a nrisch- 
codex), an adhyiaya which marks the beginning of our Adivamsavatarauapai '?an ; 
in the colophons of the Southern MSS. it is called the first adhyaya of the lati!- 
bhavaparvan. 

® On the other hand, the Southern MSS. (and in fact even most of the 
Northern MSS.) frequently mention the name of the Upakhyana or the name of 
the adliyaya ; but even this is never done regularly and systematically. 

4 The Parvasarhgraha gives only the names of the (100) sub-parvans, and 
the contents of the (18) major parvans. But from these data, we cannot say from 
what adhyaya to what adhyaya a particular sub-parvan extends. 

® Thus, from these Southern ed., one can never elicit the fact that in the 
Southern Recension our Adi is divided into two parts (parvans) and that these 
parts have separate numbering of adhyayas! 
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compiled, originally, on the basis of some Northern version,^ would certainly 
not fit the Southern recension exactly, even when the Parvasarhgraha was first 
compiled. 

{34} Thd difference between the recensions does not end there by any 
means, unhappily. The manuscripts of the two recensions show numerous 
other, big and small, discrepancies : discrepancies in the spelling of most ordi¬ 
nary words (e.g. N 3 or ^'fsr ), especially of proper names (e.g. 

jyj : S ); In the readings of words, phrases, lines, stanzas, groups of 
stanzas (passim); in the sequence of all these elements (passim); in the rela,- 
tive position of single adhyayas or of a small group of adhyayas (passim); in 
the relative sequence of whole episodes (e.g. the Sakuntala and Yayati episodes, 
Adi, 62 ff., and 70 f^.). What is more disconcerting still is that the recensions 
show also complicated displacements of portions of adhyayas ; cf., for ex¬ 
ample, the long notes on 1. 106. 11 (p. 474 f.)„ and 1. 144. 20 (p. 624). 
Besides these variations in spellings, readings and sequences, there are addi¬ 
tions (or omissions, just as one may happen to regard them) of single lines 
(often “ inorganic”, i.e. such as can be added or omitted with no effect upon 
the grammar or continuity), of short passages (passim) and long passages 
comprising more than a hundred lines (cf. App. I, No. 55, a passage of 125 
lines, setting forth the story of the Ka§‘i princess Amba). These additions 
(respectively omissions) and verbal variants sometimes go to such a length 
that, at times, there emerges in the end an entirely different story. Compare, 
for instance, the two versions of the highly popular episode “ Rape of Subha- 
dria” (Su'bhadraharaina) in adhy. 211-212 of our edition and passage No'. 114 
of App. 1 (comprising over 460 lines !).- We find that the Southern version 
of this story is enriched with many entirely novel and startling features, such 
as Arjuna’s masquerading as a peripatetic monk (yati), or his fierce battle 
with the Yadava forces led by Viprthu, which he, of course, routs, alone and 
unaided, or rather 'merely with the help of his newly acquired, valiant and 
resourceful wife, who acts as his charioteer ! 

A notable feature of the Southern recension is that it is considerably 
longer than the Northern. The constituted text of the Parvasarhgraha (1. 2. 
96) gives 7984 “slokas” (that is, probably, what is technically called 
granthas) as the extent of the Adi : 


1 This is‘ clearly suggested by the fact that the longer Table of Omtents (1. 2. 
72-233) follows the eighteen-parvan division, which does not harmonize with the 
data of the colophons of the Southern MSS., which have the twenty-four-parvan 
division. 

2 Even the Sakuntala episode gets a somewhat different colouring in the 
Southern recension. 
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'Phe extent of the Vulgate is computed to be about 8460 “ stanzas”. Tlie 
length of the Southern text of the Adi edited by Professor P. P. S. Sastri is 
given by himself as 9984 “stanzas”, slightly in excess of his own Par\a- 
sairhgraha figure (M. 1. 2. 102)„ which differs as regards this figure (as in 
many other figures in adhy. 2) from our edition. This latter figure (998) ) 
is perhaps a trifle in excess of the presumable extent of the (normal) Southein 
recension, since P. P. S. Sastri’s text contains some clear instances of int r- 
polation (from Telugu, Tamil and even Northern sources),^ which need rot 
necessarily be put down to the already swollen account of the Southern rea n- 
sicn. The difference between the Vulgate and Sastri’s text is about 1514 
“stanzas”. But even the common Southern text, which will be appreciably 
shorter than Sastri’s, may confidently be {35} reckoned to contain appro d- 
mately 1300 “slokas” (i.c. granthas) more than the longest Northern versi n 
of the Adi T 

This excess in the Southern recension is not due to the addition of a ly 
single lengthy passage or just a few of such passages even, though there ; re 
undoubtedly among them some fairly long passages. The excess is due :o 
additions, large and small, distributed almost evenly throughout the paiwan. 

Not only is the Southern text thus appreciably longer than the oth r, 
the story itself of the Southern recension, as compared with that of tue 
Northern, is, owing to many of these additions, much richer in details, leav¬ 
ing little or nothing to the imagination of the reader or the hearer, Thus, : or 
example, in the Northern recension, the father of Satyavati or Matsyagandlia 
(Vyasa’s own mother) is a nameless king of fisher-folk, making a living, on 
the banks of the Yamuna, by fishing. This is rather unsatisfactory. That 
the name of Matsyagandha’s father—he is really only her foster father -- 
according to the fable—should not have been preserved, seems a shocking 
piece of negligence on the part of the historian, that is, the story-teller, sir :c 
history as it is narrated (as has been well said) is a kind of roman a 
The Southern recension here comes to our help. It-has carefully procuied 
the name of the foster-father of Kali Matsyagandha alias Satyavati : it v as 
Uccaihsravas (a high-sounding Aryan name), if we are to believe the Sou li- 
ern recension. He was named after the great snow-white Stallion of ihe 
Gods, which came out of the ocean when it was being churned for Ambro -ia 
by the Gods and the Titans, 

Then again, the Purohita sent by the Yadavas-to the forest retreat of 
Palnidu in the Himalayas was a Klasyapa. He was required, of course, to 
perform' all the little Aryan rites for the Pan-davas. Moreover, it is best that 
kings always have their Riajaguru by their side, to advise and help them on 
all occasions. The Nothern recension does not even tell us that the Yada' as 


' For instance the Svetaki cpisdde (M, 1. 214, 29-98|), which, in the fo m 
printed there, is missing in all MSS. of his own critical apparatus ! 
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had sent any. Purohita at all to Pindu’d hermitage ; so there, no question of 
his name arises. 

But a really illuminating instance of the richness of information fur¬ 
nished by the Southern recension is supplied by an “ additional ” adhyaya’^ 
in this recension, which gives us some new and interesting chrmological de¬ 
tails about the Pindavas themselves. These details disperse that haze of un¬ 
certainty and vagueness which overspreads the ordinary account. 

The Southern recension informs us that when the Palnidavas first arriv¬ 
ed at the Court of Hastinapura from the forest retreat, after the death of 
their father, Yudhisthira was exactly Sixteen years old, Bhima fifteen, Arjuna 
fourteen, the twins thirteen. We are further told exactly how long the 
Paindu brothers stayed at the Kaurava Court, in the Lac House (Jatugrha), 
in Ekacakra, at the Ccurt of the Pancala King, then again at the Kaurava 
Court, then in Indraprastha, and so on. Yudhisthira died at the ripe old 
age of 108, which is a mystic number. Arjuna wasi younger than Kmna by 
three months, which was also exactly the difference between the' ages of Kr?na 
and Balariama. And so on and so forth. Almost all these useful details are 
lacking in the Niorthern recension, and I doubt whether they can even be 
reconstructed from the meagre data of this recension on thes'e points. 

The Southern recension impresses us thus by its prmsio'n, schema- 
tization, and thoroughly practical outlook. Compared with it, the Northern 
recension is distinctly vague, unsystematic, sometimes even inconsequent, more 
like a story rather naively ncnrated, as we find in actual experience. 

The Southern recension of the Adi at least is thus not merely longer, but 
also fuller, more exuberent, more ornate than the Northern. It may there¬ 
fore be fitly styled, in relation to the Northern, the textus ornatior. 

Notwithstanding these and other discrepancies, there persists through¬ 
out, between the recensions., a distinct and undeniable family resemblance, 
and there cannot be the slightest doubt that they both spring from a com¬ 
mon source, albeit a distant and somewhat nebulous source. Follow the 
course of these divergent streams as far back as one will, the elusive source 
seems to recede still further and lose itself in the mists of antiquity. 

It was pointed out above that a noteworthy feature of the Southern re¬ 
cension was that it was appreciably longer than the Nortlrern. The charac¬ 
ter of the principal Additions may be seen from the following list of some of 
the more important and lengthy passages peculiar to the Southern recension, 
whose texts are given in Appendix I. 

(1) No. 9 (S except M^) : God Siva (Rudra) drinks up the poison (halahala) 
which exudes froim the mouth of Vasuki, while the Devas and Asuras are churning 
the ocean for A,mbrO'Sia (samudramanthana) ; comprising 19 lines. 


Cf. App. I, No. 67, lines 47-62. 
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(2) No. 45-48 and 51 : Additions to the Sakuntala episode (together 2:31 
lines). 

(3) No. 52 : Madhavi is introduced on the scene dtiring the discourse liet- 
ween Yayati and his grandsons, in the Yayati episode (43 lines). 

(4) No. 55 : Anticipation of the story of the Kaisi princess Amba ( 25 
lines). 

(5) No,' 59 ; Surya persuades Kunti to have sexual intercourse (21 lines) 

( 6 ) No. 67 : Details of the early life of the Papdavas in the Himalayan re¬ 
treat (46 lines). 

(7) No. 68-69: Pandu’s death and many funeral orations (together 23 
lines). 

( 8 ) No. 78 (S, and by conflation Da,^ Dn D 2 . 4 . 5 ) : Details of a battle 
between the Kurus and the Pancalas, and capture of Drupada (119 lines) . 

(9) No. 79 : Anticipation of the account of the birth of Draupadi and 
Dhr§tadyumna; and account of tlie birth of Drupada (together 194 lines). 

(10) No. 87-89 : Additions to the Hidimba episode (69 lines). 

(11) No. 91-93 : Additions to the Bakavadha episode, including a detail ::d 
account of the fight between the two well-matched giants, Baka and Bhima (1)6 
lines). 

(12) No. 95 : Drupada bemoans the loss of the Papdavas, and is consolttd 
by his Purohita ; decides, at the advice of the Purohita, to celebrate the Svayariiva-a 
of Kr?ipa, in the hope that the Papidavas might turn up (74 lines). 

(13) No. 100 : Story of Nialayanl narrated by Vyasa to the Pancala kirg, 
to justify the polyandrous marriage of the Papdavas (118 lines). 

(14) No. 101 : Story of Bhaurriaisvi related on the same occasion (22 lines) . 

(15) No. 103 ; Mimic warfare between the Kauravas and Papdavas aided ly 
Pancalas (219 lines). 

£37} (16) No. 108 : Dhrtarastra crowns Yudhi§thira king before despatchirg 
the Papdavas to Indraprastha (58 lines). 

(17) No. Ill : Description of Narada, who comes to visit Yudhi^thira (fi) 
lines). 

(18) No. 113-115: Expansion of the Subhadraharana (562 lines!). 

(19) No. 116 : Arjuna’s welcome on his return from exile (28 lines). 

These passages alone comprise 2250 lines or 1125 stanzas approximately 1 

The discrepancies between the two recensions, as already observed, ar : 
so numerous and so multifarious, that any attempt to enumerate and classif;' 
them must remain incomplete and unsatisfactory. Nevertheless it may b; 
useful to begin a cursory survey of the divergences, noting at the same time 
the typical characteristics of the Southern “additions”, characteristics which 
recur with fair frequency in the Adi., and which are likely to reappear in 
other parvans. These notes may prove useful for distinguishing betweei 
the different “ hands ” which have been at work in shaping this imposing 
monument of Indian antiquity, when the entire text has Been treated in th( 
manner proposed here, and we have sufficient data for undertaking a minute 
and systematic study of the variations and evaluating them. 

4 
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The deviations of the Southern recension from the Northern (taking for 
purposes of exposition the latter to represent the norm) are of the following 
kind. 

1 . Variants af isolated words or phrases, (a) unimportant and (b) im- 
portmt. 

(a) Unimportant, such as one comes across in line after line. They 
are far too numerous to be listed even approximately completely, but from 
among them we may single out these for specific mention : 

(i) fluctuations in the spelling of proper names, e. g. S ( N 

), ), ^55 ( ), ), 

( ), ), m ), etc., etc. 

(ii) variations mainly due to mere transpositions of words, e. g. S 

nfCTST: (N ) 1. 1. 23; a[tft<T?g ^ 

0511 ( ^: JfdtTf ?t5rr O ) 92. 1; etc., etc. 

(iii) unremitting variation of: monosyllabic particles and verse-fillers, 
which are among the most unstable elements of the received text, such as 

I*!”; common adverbs and conjunctions, such as cTcT:,cT?r, 0*17, 
3T5r, 3T«T, ; and prepositions 3 tI^i-3T^- 

f^-3T^, 3Tg-OT, etc., etc. 

(iv) substitution of metrically equivalent synonyms, or words and 

phrases of similar significance; e. g. j 3g-i^g- 

(3T)fint; f|3r-f^g; 0521-0^5 'T5FT-g5Iilj 

( and similar compounds with 

and 300); ; OOftOflr 

; SlfOrT- 

%5fRr-3TfiTdffeor; oif055-oir35r-nfRsr-ofRfo:; oo^or-s^fwcfi; 

0 ; etc., etc. 

( V ) substitution of equivalent epic iterata ; e. g. 50R 
wrnrod; 'TR'Rf^roioq-r, OR'TmRo:; oor OR, >90^1^0 qod; etc., etc. 

For other examples, see {38} Hopkins’s collection of “Parallel phrases in 
the two Epics” in the Great Epic, pp. 403ff. (Appendix A). 

(b) Important variants, which make a considerable difference in the 

sense, and of which the critique must tdce account. Of such variants, rela¬ 
tively speaking, there are only a few ; e. g. discrepant divisions of the epic 
into parvans and adhyayas ; variants of the titles of the sub-parvans (e. g. 
S aT^q^IO: N ), numbers of adhyayas and slokas in 

the Parvasalrhgraha (the figures for slokas differ, at times, by thousands). 
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— An exa'mple of a different character from another part of the Adi is the 
variant in the stanzas which refer to the duration of Arjuna’s 

exile. According to the Northern recension it is thirteen yecjls; according a 
the Southern, only thirteen months ! Cf. 1. 204. 28. ^ ^ ( S % 

etc.) ^( s )=Errd ^ ; 205. 30 crqrfBi (s itmr!, 

iD.^ — Then we have in 1. 3. 21 the variant Hov 

was the infinitive really made ? — And so on. 

2. Larger variations between continuous passages, as a whole, the total 
extent remaining approximately the same. 

We find them (a) mostly in the long lists of names ; e. g. of the hundn d 
sons of Dhrtarastra (adhy. 108)^ of ancient kings (1. 1. 166 ff.), or serpents 
(1. 52. 5ff.), of kings present at Draupadi’s svayalrhvara (adhy. 177) ; bi t 
(b) also when there are transpositions of whole or parts of adhyayas (e. j;. 
the prose genealogy, adhy. 90) ; or again (c) when there is free paraphraie 
of a passage (passim). 

3. Expansion of the text in S withaut materially altering the nature i f 
the contents or the course of the narrative. 

(a) By multiplication of the items of a list. For instance : 

In adhy. 20, S (with marg. Dn marg.) adds seven lines of praise 
to an existing hymn (^cTIst) addressed to Garuda. In these lines, Garuda 
is identified, in turn, with all the principal gods, and with everything that is 
pre-eminent in the world : 

299* ^ S15TItrf^5 I 

cq Irfci; qjq q: I 

In adhy. 64, S (with Dn D^.g) gives an additional short list of science 1 
in which the Rsis in KE^ijva’s penance grove were proficient : 

586* I 

sfsqfqjjfjjtnlar q i i4qii<uNR rH? i 


1 Cf. Hopkins, Ruling Caste in Ancient India, p. 342 (footnote). 
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{39} In adhy. 74 an additional passage (of 7 lines) in S (with Dj) harps 
on the well-worn theme of the evils that attend on anger : 

745* 51 I 

f5l^q555T5^g ^t5I?lfrciqT% ^ I 

51 51 g- 5T 5T g «rferj^ I 

5^^^ 5Jt g?[T 51 ^ I 

^^^clf5STq?ireqf5^ 515t^1r55??I I 

In adhy. 165, a Southern passage expands in hypetbalic language the list of 
edibles and other commodities (such as wines, clothes and blankets) furnish¬ 
ed by Yasi^tha's Kamadhenu, by the addition of 6 more lines : 

1753* 5:Rra; q^twii I 

f^sraif^ ^ ^ I 

^^^tt^^qrori 5i5rq?cf«ir i 
^ ^ I 

^ litqisq 

q^if^ ^ ^3l^5r: I 

In adhy. 213, the Southern recensirm furnishes us with a supplementary list 
of items in Subhadra’s dowry, which, taken along with what has gone be¬ 
fore, exhausts almost all the things worth possessing in this world : 

2082* ^Tqt5ircfsrii^fe5^Rnsr i 

3n?q5«i5ii q^TRirn^^ ci^ i 

2088* ^jqttnsfi g g!isqT5IT «RJ|; I 

SraiSRI cn!«5qTRfq ¥IKcT I 

gq’Oiqi^q^HRT I 

q^^pqi qjfqr^Tq cri i 

(b) By anticipation or repetition of stories, motives or discourses. For 
example : 

(i) the miraculous birth o£ Krsua and Dhrstadyumlaa is narrated twice in S : 
in adhy. 155 and in App. I, No. 79 (after adhy. 128) ; 

(ii) the theme of the amusing experience of a maiden, who, on praying to 
Mahadeva for one husband five times, was granted, as a boon, five husbands at one 
time—a story which seems to have been very popular in the South—is used, with 
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variation, in S, no less than three times in the course of the Adi; cf. adhy. 157, 1H9 
and passage No. 100 (of App, I) 

(iii) account of the tragi-comic experiences of the Kaa princess Amba, who 
was passed on in turn by Bhisma to Salva and Salva to Bhiisma, repeatedly, like a 
shuttle-cock, a story which is really the subject-matter of the Ambopakhyana in U( ■ 
yoga 173 ff. (Bom. [40] ed.), apparently a favourite piece, is anticipated n 
passage No. 55 cf App. I (cf. adhy. 96) and forms a bulky addition of 125 lines : 

(iv) the future of the royal family, which is the subjectj-matter of the adc i- 
tional dialogue between Bhisma and his step-mother, Satyavati, in S, in passa ;e 
No. 57 (of App. I) is only a continuation and repetition (with v. 1.) of the dis¬ 
course between the same parties in adhy. 90. 

(v) Surya’s warning to Karna about the designs of Indra to supplicate Karia 
in the disguise of a Brahman, in passage No. 60 of .App. I, which is an antidpatk i 
of the story told in Araiiya 300 (Bom. ed.). 

(c) Additions in S, due to the explicit mention of the observance of tl e 
correct and complete Brahmanic ritual and ceremonial on the proper oc¬ 
casions. Thus, in adhy. 68, at the birth of Bharata : 

625* I 

In adhy. 92, at the birth of iSaiirtanu : 

921* i 

In adhy. 100, at the birth of Dhrtara§tra and Ta|i>du : 

1084* i 

In aldhy. 115, we have, likewise, with reference to the Pajjdavas themselv es 
(App. I, No. 67, lines 13-14, 20-27) : 


^ JIf l5t55IJ I 

»*; ^ ^ 


cifimci I I 

i«iT nis^t ’St a^ ^ iq; I 

mx 

fiT?5qq: 


wt:?r I 


* In Sastri’s edition these stories occur in adhy. 164, 189 and 191. 
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^ ^TOq?Tf?T qi?7n: I 

In adhy. 124, at the royal tournament: 

1412* 1 

’J5TT ?i«nftnti ^ i 

3TT5TH^«r Sr^TfUf^i: ^'gBIIR^EIT: I 

?:TT5Rs^5rafii^; ^wi^fcT l 

(d) Expansion in S of existing scenes by the addition of speeches or 
detailed descriptions and by other digressions. Examples : 

[4l] (i) in App, I, No. 9, in the account of the churning of the ocean 

(samudramanthana), we are incidentally told of the drinking of poison by Siva, which 
had exuded from the mouth of Vasuki during the churning ; 

(ii) in 998*, we have nine additional lines depicting the humiliating treat¬ 
ment meted out to Bhisma at the court of the king of Kasi, during the Svayamvara 
of his daughters; 

(iii) passage No. 59 (of App. I) diepicts the persuasion of the shy and re¬ 
luctant Kunti by Surya for intercourse, by alternate threats and promises, like a 
real Don Juan ; 

(iv) in passages No. 68-69, the Southern recension has tried to develop a very 
patlietic scene indeed, depicting the death of the father of the heroes, Paijdu : an 
incident which must have been considered as deserving fuller and more sympatlie- 
tic treatment than the perfunctory notice we find preserved in the Northern re¬ 
cension. At the sight of the corpse of her husband, Kunti falls to the ground in a 
swoon, like a felled tree. Then the five brothers come up in a single file, and in 
the order of their ages, and recite their little mournful dirges ; Yudhisthira gets 
8 lines, Bhima 7, Arjuna 4, the twins' (in chorus) only 3 lines together.^ Then 
follow long-winded farewell orations by Kunti, Madri and the rdst of the company, 
which are followed by a touching scene describing Madri mounting the funeral 
pyre ; 

(v) passage No. 78 gives, in 119 lines, the details of a fight, whicli, in tire 
Northern recension, at least originally, is disposed of in two lines ! The latter I 
consider adequate treatment, taking everything into consideration ; 

(vi) passage No. 93 is a Southern addition of 37 lines giving fuller details of 
the titanic struggle between Bhima and the cannibal Baka ; 

(vii) 1737* adds a hymn (in Tristubh metre and pseudo-vedic style) by Va- 
si§tha, addressed to Surya, when Vasi§tha presents himself before that luminary 
on behalf of Sarhvarana ; 

(viii) 1828* ff. describe in turn the discomfiture of each of the suitors for the 
hand of Draupadi ; 

(ix) pas'sages No. 100-101 add to the existing stock two 'new anecdotes—al¬ 
ternative explanations—narrated by Vyasa to prove to Drupada and his son, that 


1 This schematic treatment perhaps betrays the hand of the interpolator more 
clearly than anything else. 
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the polyandrous marriage proposed by Yudhisthira, though apparently immoral and 
illegal, is a most righteous and necessary union, being pre-ordained by tire rods 
themselves for the accomplishment of their cosmic plans ; these are the well-known 
legends of NalayanI and Bhaumasvi : 

(x) passage No. 106 gives an almost complete inventory of the presents I ru- 
pada gave to the Pandu brothers when they left with Draupadi, for the Kaui :va 
Court, at the invitation of Dh.rtar^tra. The Northern recension ignores this h igc 
mass of presents completely ! 

(xi) pa.ssage No. 110 is a farewell scene containing short orations by Kr.na, 
Yudhisthira and Kunti, when Krsna sets out for Dvaraka ; 

{42} (xii) passage No. 112 contains the farewell of Arjuna to Qtrahgtda, 
telling her that she must not give way to sorrow in his absence, as they would ireet 
again soon at the Rajasuya, which is going to be performed by Yudhisthira : a j ro- 
phetic utterance ! And so on and so forth. 


(e) Additions cf little ethical, moral and sententious maxims, to which 
S, permeated as it is by a conscious didactic purpose, is particularly part al. 
We meet with the same old proverbs over and over again in S ; 


595* I 

605* ftRn i 

vnt !T ^ I 

f^srr ^ (war: l 

3Tf?I^5RT ^ I 

g^roTt 1 

780* q?:*ngt i 

782* I 


804* jgr?} ^5^ I 

srTfd^Tfa m sRarai ^ ar i ’ 
ci^ai f«n ^ i 


833* 5;;ctlf ^oiTJI^I 


SwdsbgJ I 


856* g :g ^ 1 

^ It I 

raid'd ^ ^|?5C Vfi q ffrjjd 
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5ItR5E3 I 

^TSfJT sfe I 

^'PPcTO^qy ^ gJi^fcT ^ 1 

^qof 1 

1019* I 

^’gf 3 c^irsqT i 

1101* grst fc sri^^ns^Mfqqt ?Tc^)R^qf^ i 

^ ¥rf^q?tr^S^ q afTRqfe % I 

1189* ^RT ^n»TRT I 

sn^cT^: ^^i^cITflT q 5^i I 

^ 3 «nT 5 ?n^r 5^ 5^^ gf^ 1 

SRTqrnq^ ^ftoiT fqfq I 

{43} 1423* 3T^5itsf?ig§T?T: o?t5gf?«rciq{ I 

%5r: ^[11^% I 

(f) Additional stanzas in S with, perhaps, a certain amount of sexual 
appeal, bearing the taint of later decadence. Examples : 

App. I, No. 89 (lines 3-4) with reference to Hidimba ; 

5T?R cTPn: ggtSufor^^yq^ i 
ff cTci^ gig|r l 

No. 48 (lines 78-79), describing Sakuntala : 

?TT ^n[ff ^cllEcTJftq{ I 
3TET^ gfinai^ 13;^ i 

No. 55 (lines 46-47), describing Amba : 

R5T1553R>1^ I 
^hjft¥r?i55^=RqT ?R;T^fj{f?ra[?RT i 

Then also 929* ^ I 

ai^Rh^%^ qrf^qr ^i^J=cTt i 

1189* 3^ ^ ^55 qtw ^ sRraif^srcT^ cr«n i 

cR: I 

More sentiments of this type, ocairring in the Grantha version alone, 
are : 

1937* q5RT?a5IT^^5n: 1 

q^Rran: q'srg’R: i 
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I 

Srra^fsTflRTffl^r: I 

The lengths to which the Muses lead these Southern poetasters may be 
judged from the following interpolation in certain Grantha manuscripts of 
the Adi. 1334* with 1335* reads : 

€n I 

Cf. also lines 73-74 of passage No. 100 (of App. 1) : 

Tn^ JTT ^nvrttrse^Tsfegqfrg jtt 

jjgi fli V 

4. Southern additions which alter the purport of the fabl^ as narrated in 
the Northern recension. 

Made apparently with the object of correcting the laxity of sexual re¬ 
lations implied in the old narrative. In adhy. 67, the royal Purohita, a har dy 
person, quickly but surely and secretly, performed the marriage of Ehih^ajita 
and sakuntala, in order to legitimize Bharata, the eponymous ancestor of rie 
Bharatas, who has given his name to the country of his birth and to ilie 
Great Epic of India, altogether an important personage in ancient Ind an 
history : 

£44} 610* 1 

^ I Ji f qi I 

^ 5^ TI5lf %: I 

In adhy. 77, the marriage of Yayati and Sarmistha is celebrated semi- 
secretly, in a secluded corner of the Asoka grove, in the palace grounds, w i:h 
the usual baksheesh to the Brahmins, in the presence of counsellors, chap¬ 
lains, priests and so on, but unknown to Devayani ! All this was done 'o 
legitimize Puru, the eponymous ancestor of the Pauravas ; 


r These lines occur in three MSS. (4), *1, q ) of Sastri’s edition (vol. 2), a. 
1209. 


VJ -sS ^ 'W 

5igq5tj^: ig?iTraq;i: 
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aT§nJr3[f^onj^ l 

3^^ gg^ rasigpsra l 

In passage No. 114 of App. I, Subhadia and Arjuna were likewise secret¬ 
ly and hastily married in the presence of gods, T§is, and elders, while Bala- 
rdma was away from the scene, to legitimize Abhimanyu (the father of the 
famous Pariksit and grandfather of Janamejaya, to whom the epic was nar¬ 
rated). Cf. lines 281-286 of the passage : 

31^!^ ctqi I 

f^5^i«4)f¥Tsr «S[T sTiitsrag^i 

STP:^^: I 

SnJtrRK; 1 

Most Grantha manuscripts (Gi.-, of our critical apparatus : and 

ri of Sastri’s) have a passage to show that Parasara and Matsyagandha 
were secretly but regularly married. Cf. passage No. 36 of App. I, which is 
a somewhat lengthy passage describing witli circumstantial detail the nup¬ 
tial ceremony at which the ancestors of both the bride and the bridegroom 
are invoked, all the details of the regular Hindu marital rite are scrupulously 
gone through, and the marriage is solemnized in the presence of Vasi§tha, 
Yajnavalkya and other great Rsis living in the Naimi§a forest ! 

5. Additions in S, due to the filling out of lacunae {real or imaginary). 

Examples of such additions are : 

482* which gives a summary of the last five parvans of our Mahabharata 
text, and passage No. 79 (of App. I) giving an account of Drupada’s birth. 
It appears, from the latter account, that Drupada was born in the same mira¬ 
culous way as two of his contemporaries Drona and Krpa, due to the per¬ 
turbation of his father at the sight of a beautiful Apsaras. Ascetics invo¬ 
luntarily emitting semen at the sight of heavenly nymphs, broad-hipped, fat¬ 
breasted, fair-clad, pleasure-fraught, and the miraculous germination of the 
semen into human beings, is the regular Puilainic apparatus for the genera¬ 
tion of the great men of the past, about whose birth nothing exciting was 
specially known to the chronicler. 

£45} 6. Multiplication of fights and battle-scenes. 

I have drawn attention above to the expansion of the description of a 
battle (in which the Kurus and the Pairidus capture Drupada), and of a fight 
(between Bhima and Baka).^ Analogous to it is a battle scene described in 

' App. I, Nos. 78 and 92-93 respectively. 
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an additional adhyaya in the Southern recension (App. I, No. lOS). I nis 
stages a little war between the cousins, a miniature replica of the Great W'^ar 
to come. Here also Kurus plan the destruction of the Panidavas, who are re¬ 
siding in Kampilya as the guests of Drupada. A regular council of wa is 
held, in which sakuni and Karna advocate hostilities, while the nameless on 
of Sctnadatta counsels peace and conciliation. The bellicose party has i;he 
upper hand in the council chamber. The Kuru army marches against :he 
Pandavas with their allies, the Pancalas. The Kaurava forces are, of cou rse, 
easily repulsed. No great damage is done. The status quo is immediaiely 
restored : things go on just the same as before, as though no battle had ever 
taken place. There is also no other reference to this battle in the whole of 
the Mahabharata. The present parvan does not offer much scope for the 
full development of this tendency. We shall probably meet with it again in 
the battle-books (6-9). 

7. Omissions in S, as compared with N. 

These are quite numerems and scattered almost, evenly over the w lole 
parvan, but short and contextually unimportant, as a rule. An exception is 
the somewhat lengthy Svetaki episode (App. I, No. 118). Since, on the one 
hand, all reference to the episode is missing in the whole of the Malay! am 
version, as also in some manuscripts of each of the remaining two versions 
(T G) of the Southern recension, while, on the other hand, those T G manus¬ 
cripts that do contain some mention of it insert a variant version at an entire¬ 
ly different place, therefore the episode may legitimately be consider*'1 a 
Northern interpolation which has insinuated its way, by conflation, into (ome 
Southern manuscripts. It is a story in true Purajnic style. King ,§vetaki sac¬ 
rificed with such phenomenal zeal atid keeimess that his priests, in the taid, 
refuse to sacrifice any more ! Svetaki practised penance on the Himal yas 
with the object of making Rudra his safcrificial priest. Rudra, however ex¬ 
cused himself, asking Svetaki to apply to Durvasas, who was his part-incr na¬ 
tion {ariisa). Durvasas completed the sacrifice, and Svetaki poured liba ions 
of clarified butter into the fire for twelve years continuously. As a nsult, 
Agni had a severe attack of indigestion! He refused after that every offer¬ 
ing, and became enfeebled. At Brahma’s direction, he set the Khain lava 
forest on fire, and tried his best to burn the forest down ; but the denizens of 
the forest put the fire out, over and over again. He reported his dis om- 
fiture to Brahma, who then asked him to betake himself to Arjuna and 
KiTSlpa, the part incarnations of Nara and Narayana, with whose help .-ilone 
Agni would be in a position to bum the Khandava forest. 

It should be made clear that the variants and passages cited hen are 
merely by way of illustration, and comprise only a small fraction of the cotal 
number of deviations. 

The presence of an astonishingly large number of additions, son e of 
which are undoubtedly late and spurious, should not be allowed to ii.ipair 
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our appreciation of some real merits of the Southern recension. It would be, 
in fact, a grievous error to ignore on that account the Southern recension or 
underestimate its value. This recension is an £46} indispensable aid for con¬ 
trolling the deviations of the Northern recension, both in point of readings 
and sequence. In comparison with y it has unquestionably preserved a very 
large number of original readings, proved by actual agreements between S 
and V, as well as by their intrinsic merits. The superiority of the Southern 
recension in comparision to the Vulgate may be said to be quite evident. It 
may, however, quite easily happen that in a particular instance, the whole of 
the Northern recension is corrupt, and the true reading is preserved only in 
the Southern recension.'^ An instance of this is 1. 214. 5. The Vulgate reads 
(B. 1. 222. 5): 


cT 5TJITf^qq£ II 

Nilakat.itha’s gloss is : qi; 1 ^RIR^ I 

The stanza has been translated by Manmath Nath Dutta as follows : 
“ Having obtained him as their king, they obtained a monarch who was de¬ 
voted to the study of the Vedas, who was a performer of great sacrifices, and 
who was the protector of all good works." Protap Chandra Roy’s transla¬ 
tion reads similarly : “ And the subjects having obtained Yudhisthira as their 
king, obtained in him one that was devoted to the study of the Vedas, one 
that was a performer of great sacrificed, and one that was the protector of all 
good people. ’’ 

But the translations of both these scholars are generally free and arbi¬ 
trary. As it stands, the stanza can be translated only as follows : 

" They, (i.e. the people) obtain for a king, one who studied Brahma 
{para), employed the Vedas in a great sacrifice, and protected the blessed 
words.” 

This pedestrian stanza will satisfy most people as it has satisfied a long 
succession of critics, commentators and translators in the past. About it one 
can only say that there are worse stanzas in the Mahabharata. Only a reader 
endowed with a fine sensibility and critical acumen will feel that there is 
something amiss here. We are face to face with the danger of acquiescing 
in a sense which might satisfy us, but which would not have satisfied the an¬ 
cient writer. The Northern variants do not offer much help ; even the Sarada 
and K manuscripts have substantially the same readings. It would, conse¬ 
quently, not be easy to reconstruct from this sad wreck of a DIpaka, the epi¬ 
grammatic original, which is preserved intact only in the Southern recension, 
which the constituted text here follows (1. 214. 5): 


1 For examples from another parvan, see Luders, Gianthaiecension, pp. 52 ff. 
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!I?Thf5T^ JTgrs^Cl: I 
gvi ^01^ ^ II 

No glosses, translations, exegetical notes, and such other accessories are 
necessary for the elucidation of this stanza ; for it is self-luminuous. The 
correctness of the Southern reading is confirmed by the very next stanza (i. 
214. 6), which is also an epigrammatic period of the same type ; 

It should thus seem that the infidelities of the Southern recension are 
confined mainly to a tendency to inflation and elaboration. In parts unaffect¬ 
ed by this tendency, £47} it is likely to prove, on the whole, purer, more con¬ 
servative and more archaic than even the best Northern version. The 
Southern variants, therefore, deserve the closest attention and most syr ipa- 
thetic study. 

After this brief survey of the interrelationship between the two recensions, 
we shall proceed to the consideration of the various provincial versions, into 
which each of the recensions breaks up. 

CHARACTER AND MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE VERSIONS AND Tf EIR 

MANUSCRIPTS 

THE ARCHETYPE 
The Saradd Version. 

The archetype v comprises the two versions : Sarada and “ K 

The Sarada version is represented in our critical apparatus by the rag- 
mentary codex Sj, belonging to the Bombay Government Collection (No. 159 
of 1875-76), which seems to be the only-extant genuine representative of the 
old version of Kasmir. The manuscript, which is undated, may be thno to 
four centuries old. For reasons which will appear in the sequel, I have i lade 
the Saradia version the norm to follow. 

The text of the Adi (as of other parvans of the Mahabharata) accoiding 
to the different printed editions, as is well-known, varies considerably, not 
merely as regards the readings, but also as regards the extent. The length 
of the Adi, according to the Calcutta edition, as already observed, is esti¬ 
mated to be about 8460 “stanzas”, of the Bombay edition, 8620,^ oi the 
Madras edition (i.e. Sastri’s Southern Recension) 9984 (according to 
Sastri’s data), of the Kumbhakonam edition 10889.^ Now, in a statement 
following the colophon (or forming part of the long colophon) of our Saiadli 
manuscript, the length of its text is given as 7984 in a stanza cited froni the 

^ This is the figure given in Lele's edition of the text with Marathi transla¬ 
tion (Wai, Saka 1818). 

^ See the volume of Index etc., Descriptive Contents, p. 4. 
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Parvasamgraha ; cf. the accompanying facsimile of fol. 155 a of the Sarada 
codex. To judge by the amount of textual matter which an average folio of 
the fragmentary iSaradia codex holds, this estimate of its extent appears to be 
approximately correct.* Assuming then that to be the length of the iSarada 
version, it becomes the shortest known version of the Adi, and may, there¬ 
fore, appropriately be called the textus simplicior. 

While it is the shortest extant version, it is a demonstrable fact that it 
contains relatively little matter that is not found, at the same time, m all 
other versions of both recensions. It is clear, therefore, that it must contain, 
relatively, less spurious matter than any other known version. That is pre¬ 
cisely the main reason why it isl taken as the norm for this edition. 

Since our codex (isj is fragmentary, it must be considered a piece of 
singularly good fortune that there has been preserved at least one nearly com¬ 
plete Devanagari manuscript of the Adi, namely, India! Office No. 2137, that 
may, as will presently be shown, be used, without hesitation, to supplement 
the missing portions, since it undoubtedly is a moderately trustworthy, 
though comparatively late and slightly contaminated and incorrect transcript 
of a Sarada exemplar. 

{48} Further particulars of the Sarada version will be found under the 
account of the “ K ” version. 

The accompanying facsimile of a page of the i&aradS codex (fol. 155a) 
contains the end of the Adi and the beginning of the Sabha. The Parvasa'rh- 
graha stanza, mentioned above, giving the extent of the Adi, will be' found 
in lines 2-3 of the facsimile. 

The "K" Version. 

This version, as already explained, is a specific Devanagari version, 
closely akin to the iSarada version and clearly differentiated from the (so- 
called) Devanagari version. 

The affinity of the manuscripts comprising this version is illustrated by 
the following concordant readings, selected at random. The references are to 
adhyayas and slokas. 

1. 2 Ko. 2 _f, rest ( mostly) 

1. 8 K Vi : others gd:. 

1. 49 K Vi Bi m : others 

1. 51 K : rest ( mostly ) JFltrqin:. 

1. 192 Ko- 8 : rest 

2. 76 K : rest (mostly ) ^ 

4. 10 K : rest 

* [Actual counts of the critical text give 7964f slokas of 32 syllables each.] 
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8. 2 K Ds •. : others , 

etc. 

8. 16 K 3t?StSW •• others etc. 

10. 2 K D 2.6 ( by transp.) ^prif ^ : rest |f5Tr 35l»i. 

13. 1 K D 2.6 : rest 

13. 25 K D 2.6 ^5^1: : others etc. 

17. 9 K D 2.5 : others etc. 

19. 4 K D 2.5 : others ^TtI^ ^gi#iTWrW: 

?WF 1 ^, etc. 

24. 1 K D 2 •■ rest om. 5 . 

24. 14 K D 2.6 : rest 

55. 8 K gg;: ; others fg[:. 

55. 35 K : rest 

56. 14 K ; rest 

57. 2 K ; rest >^53^1^:. 

57. 8 K Ds : others etc. 

57. 43 K Ds ’JIR: rest 

58. 3 K Ds : rest 

58. 40 K Ds •• rest 

59. 29 K Ds ^=051.: others etc. 

60. 6 K Ns Ds 31%-. ( by transp. ); rest 3 t^?§ g^:. 

60. 52 K rest 

62. 6 K Ds : rest gisff^ girai^. 

64. 29 K. Ds : rest sutW. 

67. 30 K Do PtsTPT : others JTit, etc. 

[49} 68 , 69 K D 5 ( or ) : rest mi 

71. 41 K Ds : rest 1^3. 

74 . 7 K alone transp. f qR!-. and fqrq:. 

76. 33 K. Ds : rest grMqT. 

150. 18 K •• rest etc., etc., etc. 

Further examples of the concordant readings of the K version will be 
found below. 

It was remarked above that Kj ( = India Office 2137) was a manusc: ipt 
of Kasmirl ^origin, exhibiting specially near affinities with Sj, so much so that 
Ki may be regarded as a copy of some Sarada original. Tbe KasmM chai ac- 
ter of Ki was already fully recognized by Profesor Luders, who had utiliz¬ 
ed it in the preparation of his specimen^ of a critical edition of the epic rntm- 


1 Dmckprobe einer kritischen Ausgabe des Mahabhdrata, Leipzig 1908. 
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tioned above, although he had no genuine representative of the Kasmiii or 
Sarada version to compare it with. 

The affinity between and is documented by a 'mass of readings, of 
which the following (selected at random) will serve as illustrations. The re¬ 
ference's are to adhayas and slokas.^ 

27. 15 Ki : rest ( synonym !). 

28. 24 Ki m-- • rest 

29. 4 Ki 3T^t ar^ ; others etc. 

30. 7 Ki : others a^adf, aq§I, 3T[>I§I, etc. (original 

hypermetric !). 

31. 6 Ki ( corrupt) ; others etc. 

37. 25 ^1 Ki fadT (corrupt); others a3It^d«rF 

etc. 

42. 7 Ki •• others q =q dmi etc. 

44. 2 ^1 Ki : others cT^ri, ddt, etc. 

45. 5 Si Ki arq^ : rest ( synonym ). 

45. 19 Ki dsrf^d others TOf^q, etc. 

131. 3 K) aga^j ( corrupt) ^ rest q^q^;. 

131.13 rest 

154, 24 ^1 Ki atifoqt ; rest ( original has double crasis !). 

206. 3 ^1 Ki tr-rEff; ( corrupt ? ) : rest qjqqa; ( Gi ). 

218. 48 Ki trig; ( = 47* ); rest dl^vqr. (or 

The above are examples of concordant readings of Si and Kj. As instan¬ 
ces of adhyaya division and numbering may be pointed out that adhy. 42-44 
and 46 of the constituted text (comprising adhy. 46-48 and 50 of the Vul¬ 
gate) are numbered in Si Ki 54-56 and 59 respectively, and are so number¬ 
ed in no other manuscript hitherto collated ; further, after only the third 
stanza of our adhy. 40, both manuscripts (Si Ki) interpolate the figure 51, 
§1 marginally inserting, at that place, an additional colophon ; 

Likewise, after 1.165.34, Sj Ki insert, an additional colophon, 
not found in any other manuscript. 

Among “ additional ” passages peculiar to iSi Ki may be mentioned 
1735*. 

Ki is, however, by no means, a direct copy Si. There are numerous 
discrepancies between them. Notably, there is a big lacuna in Ki in adhy. 
47-48, where i§i is intact. {50} Again at 1. 107. 26 ; 154. 10, 11 175. 4 and 
other places ; i&i, which generally omits the verbs (resp. i) in 

the short prose formulae of reference to the speaker, does show these verbs. 


1 It should be noted that Sj begins only at 1. 26. 10. 
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while they are lacking in ; 1. 208. 14 is an exception whete both Si and 
Ki have gqjg. S, Ki exhibit also numerous minor differences in their read¬ 
ings ; e.g. 1. 36, 22 ; 38. 21, 36 ; 41. 29 r 46. 11 ; 98. 9 ; 125. 3, 16 ; 128. 2 ; 
138. 24; 195. 11 ; 200. 3. After 1. 144. 17, Si hasl a colophon which is miss 
ing in Ki. 

These agreements and differences show that while Si and Ki are closelv 
akin, their text is not identica!]. Neither Si nor Ki is a direct copy of th< 
other. They are independent witnesses, a circumstance which adds greato: 
weight to their arguments. 

I shall now cite some readings (also selected at random) which Si shait 
with the K version, l§i and K standing together against all other manuscripl 
(barring, of course, conflated specimens). The references are to adhyayas an 
§lokas. 

28. 18 K : rest 

29. 1 ^1 K : rest 

32. 3 ^1 K : rest 

32. 12 ^1 K cfl: rest 

33. 20 ^1 K ( K? ) : rest 

36. 21 ^1 K Dg 5tRTt ; rest 

38. 2 ^1 K De : rest 

38. 14 K : rest 

42. 7 ^1 K t ; rest ^f. 

94. 31 K Ds : others qfrf^cT?, etc. 

94. 93 K : rest 

118. 1 K rfqr f^fq: ; rest 

124. 23 K De : rest ligsiT;. 

128. 12 ^1 K Ds : rest ( double crasis !). 

128. 15 Si K Dj ^n^f; : others ttruqf, etc. 

142. 23 ^1 K gsiivjjf : others etc. 

155, 13 Si K g^: : rest ^ ^ 

162. 6 ^1 K : rest om. 

163. 7 ^1 K Ds. 6 : others \ etc. 

168. 3 K Dr, : rest VTRfl, 

169. 18 ^1 K Ds % #qig(; others ^ JT|E^ra[:, etc. 

170. 9 ^1 K D 5 gvW; : rest 

177. 5 ^1 K D 5 : rest 

181. 37 ^1 K D 2.5 ^ : others etc. 

181. 40 K D 5 aif^^sr : others aif^^Tcl^ ; etc., etc 


5 
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These concordances are sufficient for postulating the archetype v, com¬ 
prising the versions ^radia and K, a hypothesis which will be confirmed by 
further agreements which are mentioned below. 

The K version, though comprising manuscripts akin to each other and 
clearly distinguishable frdm those of the Devanagarl version, is by no means— 
as is natural—quite homogeneous. Only Ko ^ represent the version K in a 
comparatively pure form, while the {^51} remaining manuscripts of the group 
(i.e. K 2 _e) are really nothing more than misch-codices, being conflated either 
with y or with S. On the other hand, just owing to this conflation, some of 
the other composite Devanagarl manuscripts (particularly D 2 . 5 ) have so many 
features in common with K, that they naay as well be separated from D and 
classed under K. 

The contamination of K,_a with y is illustrated by the following passages : 
No. 14 of App. I (found in marg., and f? Vj B D ) ; No. 41 (in K 3.4 and 
^ji .3 Vi B D except D 5 ) ; No. 42-43 (in K 3_4 and Vj B D except Dj). 
includes passage No. 61 (of App. I) and 1131*, like N B D. The contami¬ 
nation, of Kj^ 4 ,s with y is illustrated by 116*, 119*, 122*, 124*, 125*, 128*, 
132*, 137*, 139*, 142*, 143*, 144*, 145*, 151*, 157*, 160*, 162*, 166*, 167*, 
168*, 172*, 173*, 189*, 190*, 191*, 221*, 228*, 245*, 281*, 305*, 354*, 
372*, 405*, 416*, 417*, 438*, 487*, 490*, 523*, 536*, 564*, 692*, 694*, 
824*, 1000*, 1035*, etc., etc. 

The contamination of with S is exemplified by the following among 
other facts. Kj.g contain 22*, 25*, 49*, K 4 (suppl. fol.) passage No. 55 

(125 lines) and No. IDO (118 lines), of App. I. ; all of these are Southern 
passages. 

K 4 _ 2 , moreover, contain the Brahma episode? in adhy. 1 (a slippery pass¬ 
age, which migrates from place to place), while Kj.g have found place even 
for the venerable elephant-headed Gajjesa, who is unquestionably a late Nor¬ 
thern intruder. In K 4 these interpolations are written out on separate folios 
(called here ), and inserted at appropriate places, which shows the in¬ 
terpolations on the high road to recognition as genuine parts of the Maha- 
bharata. 

Important omissions which distinguish v (really only iSj K 0 - 3 ): from all 
other manuscripts are these ; 

(i) the adhyaya giving a naive account of the birth of Duhisala (Bom. 
adhy. 116), which uncommonly looks like being an afterthought (App. I, 
No. 63) ; 

(ii) a passage of about 25 lines describing how Droioa’s son Asvatthaman 
is given flour mixed with water, which he drinks in the belief that it is milk 
(App. I, No. 75): 

1 See notes on passage No. 1 of App. I. 
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(iii) an adhy. (Bota. adhy. 139), in which there is an incidental allusior 
to the installation of Yudhisthira as Yuvatiaja,^ and which is repetitious anc 
incoherent (App. I, No. 80) ; 

(iv) the so-called polity of Ka|ni(ri)ka, Kaitji(ih)kamti (Bom. adhy 
140), which is a replica (naturally with many additions, omissions and vaii 
ant readings) of the advice given by Bharadvaja (apparently a gotra nanv 
of this very individual) to Satrumjaya, and duly communicated by Bhisma h 
Yudhisthira in the Santi (App. I, Not 81i) ; 

(v) the crossing of the Ganges toy the Painidavas (Bom. adhy. 149), 
superfluous adhyaya, which only serves to confound the already confuse 
geography of the narraJtive (App. I, No. 85). 

These five passages are found in all manuscripts collated except Sj K„ , 
but it is worthy of note that even apart from their omission in v the: doo 
mentary evidence with regard to at least two of them, is confused aj 1 
unsatisfactory. Nq. v (crossing of the J[52} Ganges) is inserted in differe: t 
groups of manuscripts at different points of the text. In No. iv (Kaiijikaniti , 
on the other hand, most of the Southern manuscripts repeat, after the' into 
polation, the immediately preceding 'portion of the original, appare'ntly u 
order to restore the context brokeln by the intrusion of extraneous matte , 

Of important additions in v, I can rcrall only one, that of an adhya ■,! 
of 42 lines, at the very end of the Adi (aSdded probably as an Appendi ), 
which is a variant, abbreviated version' of tire Svetaki interpolation. It i 
found only in Sj Kg 1,4 and therefore cannot even be said to be characteri' ic 
of the whole of v (App. I, No. 121). Instances of small additions n 
Nos. 349'*, 449*, 451*, 516*, 565*, etc. etc. found in K with or without sc n 
Devanagarl manuscripts ; while 969*, 1855*, 2077*, etc., are found in :s, K 
with or without some' Devanagaii manuscripts : all these passages are n s: 
ing in B. S. 

That '§1 and K are not identical but independent (though allied) sou r , 
may be' concluded, for example, from 449*, 452*, 491*, 492*, 516*, 5'5 , 
750*, 866 * etc., which are ferund inserted in soine or all manuscripts of iJi 
K version, but which are conspicuousi by their absence in iSj (somet u; 
with Kj). 

It was remarked above that v is the shortest of the extant version u 
the Adi. Let us examine, without bias, this feature of v. Those pass u;. 
that are lacking in v in comparison with the other versions, cannot a ‘ s 
omissions in v whether accidental or intentional. 


1 Cf. remarks of Holtzmann, Basi Mahabharata, 2. 33. 

® The reasob of these repetitions has been explained by Jacobi, Das 1 i, 
yana, p. 34, with reference to the Ramayaija. The same explanation is app 
here, mu tatk mutandis. 
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They cannot be intentional omissions, notwithstanding that these missing 
passages are mostly of inferior character, intrinsically worthless, repetitious, 
superfluous, or finally such as scholars have already (even before the discovery 
of this version) marked as likely interpolations.^ For, this Sarada (Kasmiri) 
version of the Adi is not a!n abstract or an adaptation. It claims to be the 
unabridged text itself, in all its fullness, and I see no sufficient reason to 
doubt the a priori presumption that it is not an abridged version. 

The explanation that primarily with the very cbject of excising what 
seems to us to be superfluous or repetitious matter, and abridgement might 
have been intentionally made in the past by some Kasmiri redactor or a 
syndicate of redactors, would be a grotesque distortion of Indian literary 
and religious tradition. No one in the past found the epic text too long. 
Far from it. It was perhaps not long enough. 

Taking away something from the received text of the Mahabharata and 
passing it off as the original work is a thing categorically different from 
adding something to it. To add small details here and there, embellishing 
and amplifying the original, would be merely a gentle and lowly service 
ad majorem gloriam dei. Even long pieces may sometimes be added, if 
they are actually found in other Mahabharata manuscripts ; and occasionally, 
even if they are not found in the current manuscripts!, provided there is at 
least oral tradition to support their claims. 

{53} No doubt the received text contained difficulties and obscurities 
and repetitions. But they would be merely due to corruptions of the text; 
the difficulties could be solved and the purpose of the repetitions explained by 
a really learned Pandit, who knows and understands everything. 

That the omissions cannot be the result of a preconceived plan to shorten 
or to improve the text, follows further from two other facts : firstly, enough 
digressions and superfluities still remain in v, which would have all been 
swept away in pursuance of the alleged plan ; and, secondly, v has its own 
interpolations, albeit they are few in number and short in extent, such 
as 349* (in K V, Da 451* (K DJ, 516* (K except K, Dn D,),, 

565* (K except K,), 1499* (S^ K DJ, 1735* (S^ only), 1855* 
(S, K Ni), 2077* (Sj K except K, and N,..,, D 2 . 5 ), etc. 

While these so-called “ omissions ” cannot be all intentional, they can 
also not be all accidental. The text is continuous and complete in itself. 
It has no apparent lacunae, as it surely would have had, if the omissions 
had been due to fortuitous less or destruction of some intermediate folios of 
a parent manuscript. 


r Cf. Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, 2. 33, oin adhy. 139 of the Vulgate ; 
or the surmises of various scholars regarding the Gapesa episode (for literature 
see the next footnote). 
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It may further be pointed out that many of the apparent “omissior s" 
of V, in relation to y or the Vulgate (i.e. Nilakaptha's text) are conlirned 
by the rival recension, the Southern recension; e.g. the Ganesa episode 
(App. I, No. 1), or the anticipation of the list of the hundred sons of 
Dhrtarastra (No. 41), or again the story of the birth of Abhimanyu (No. 4 ,). 
or finally the anticipation of the story of the birth of Kariia (No. 43) in 
the Sarhbhavaparvan. These passages a're omitted in S no less than in K. 

In these instances, moreover, the intrinsic probability is wholly on he 
side of those manuscripts that lack these accretions. It is unnecessary to 
dilate on the Ga^iesa episode, which, on the face of it, is a later additi >n, 
and which has been dealt with so often by different critics. ^ As for he 
two passages. Nos. 42-43 of App. 1., it is sufficient to observe that the adhyi ya 
in which they occur is meant to be a mere list of the dramalis personae, in 
which each actor in the great drama is identified as the incarnation of so ne 
god, goddess, or titan, taking this or that part in one momentous phase of 
an all-embracing cosmic movement. The adhyaya being originally a m re 
(metrical) list (as it is in the constituted text and the Southern recensior ),- 
such storus as the account of the birth of Abhimanyu and Kanna are whclly 
out of place here, and could not possibly have belonged to the original 
scheme of the adhyaya. Tlie contrary supposition only stultifies the origi :al 
writer, making him out to be an irresponsible lunatic, scarcely a desira ile 
conclusion from the orthodox view-point. 

Likewise many of the apparent omissions in i in relation to the Southern 
recension are confirmed by other Northern wrsions; e.g. the anticipation 
of the birth of Kr?pa and Dhp§tadyumna (App. I, No. 79), or the Nalay mi 
episode (No. 100), or the account of a battle between the Kauravas rnd 
the Pandavas (No. 103), which are peculiar to S. In other words, th se 
“ omissions ” are documented by the whole of N. 

£54} One notable feature of r to which I must now draw attention is its 
frequent agreement with S against y, csirecially irt the matter of isolated and 
even unimportant readings, scattered throughout this parvan. I shall cite 
a few (out of the hundreds of possible) instances to exemplify this interest ng 
and important characteristic of i-. The readings of conflated manuscri ts 
which serve only to confuse the issue, have been ignored ; the references are, 
as usual, to the adhyayh and sloka. 

1. 138 K Vi S ( Text) : B D 

1. 144 K S ; B D 

1. 208 K S : Vi B D 

■r Wi.NTERNiTZ, JRAS. 1898. 380 ff.; Veiikatachellam Iyer, Notes of a Stu ty. 
pp. 23f., 28ft'.; Luders, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1929, 11431. Particula Iv 
WINTERNITZ, Ind. Ant. 1898. 77 ff. 

- See adhy. 58 of Sastri’s .\diparvan in the Southern Recension. 
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20 . 2 K s ( hypermetric !) others etc. 

21. 10 K S "er“ : N Vi B D ( mostly ) “ii?!". 

26. 9 K S : N Vi B D ( mostly ) or ‘'fq )'JT.‘ 

34. 13 S, K S 3cqciq^' rtflOTf. : N Vi B D (mostly ) ^qtq-JT:. 

37. 5 Si K S qf^irr : N Vi B D ( mostly ) 

39. 16 K S 5IfI%iT?I^rr : %■ 2 V, B D q. 

41. 17 Si K S aoq : Ni... Vi B D aH 

64. 10 K S (or^hi) %JTt: e%5TI > 31 : N Vi B D 

( mostly ) ngfe'^q:. 

68 . 14 K S : N Vi B D ( mostly ) qiST^^n^sref. 

76. 22 K S g^qai : N B D ( mostly) g?fr. 

77. 4 K S ^ ; N B D ( mostly ) g?^. 

94. 12 Si K S Q5g4iI5lt ; N Vi B D ( mostly ) 

100. 6 Si K S : Ni. 2 Vi B D ( mostly ) 

119. 8 Si K S ^Tt Stfqfe ( irregular ) ; Ni. 2 B D m ( regular ), 

138. 17 K S aT?T[^ 5 RJlt 3 Vi B D ftqq 

141. 4 ^1 K S K Vi B D ( mostly ) ||rl ?:^t I. 

142. 18 ^1 K S agHF: : N Vi B D { mostly ) 

143. 38 Si K S : N Vi B D afeqtST JT^RST:. 

159, 20 Si K S 59: : N; Vi B D 

176. 5 K S : N Vi B D ( mostly ) 

182. 9 ^1 K S gl^grl; • K’i- 3 Vi B D q^q 

187. 20 K S ^I^HicIitqqKRI ; N Vi B D ?RF. 

189. 23 Si K S ; N Vi B D 
193, 1 Si K S ^;^qFi^ : N B D 
196, 4 Si K Ni S q| : N 2.3 Vi B D qg. 

199. 12 Si K Ni S qtqftq^Fq;.: N 2.3 B D qF':qi»15Fq:. 

199. 19 Si K Ni S gqk: : N 2.3 Vi B D qnt 
Such extensive agreements in petty verbal detuih must necessarily be, 
in the main, an original inheritance, and could never be, in their totality, the 
result of contamination or conflation, as one may vaguely imagine they are 
because to achcive them would necessitate more expenditure of energy than 
an ancient Indian redactor r.r reciter tir commentator of the epic would 
bargain for. And even if one or the other of them had the requisite amount 
{ 55 } of energy to use in this way, it would appear to him to be a ludicrous 
waste of it. We in the present century are apt to get nervous and irritable 
over misprints and vairiae lectiones. But an ancient Indian scribe, redactor 

' Note that the fragmentary Saradfi codex begins at 1. 26. 10. 
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or ewn commentator, not to J^peak of the common reciter (pathaka) — f 1 
read aright Indian literary history—was not perturbed in the least by a l.ttle 
difference in wording or in sequence, especially if the variant did not uve 
an appreciably better or appreciably worse sense. The enormous and c m ■ 
plicated critical apparatus assembled here, mercover. can leave us in no 
doubt as to the attitude of the custodians of the epic tradition tow: rds 
paltry verbal details : it was that of total indifference. 

Addition or omission of passages is, I may add, a variation of an entiiely 
different order. If a reciter or commentatcr came across, in another manus¬ 
cript, an additional passage, there was every chance of his copying it d wn 
somewhere, either in the margin of his own copy, or on a supplemem ,:ry 
folio ; for there wo.uld he, in his mind, always present the possibility hat 
fhe passage in question was some part of the original that his own mat.us- 
dipt had unaccountably lost. Ilow else, forsooth, could. the passage get 
into the oilier manuscript ? 

In rny opinion, therefore, this fact of the concerd between i' and in 
small detttiis, coupled with the almost entire lack of agreement as reg.irds 

the additions peculiar to e or S, is the strongest argument imaginable for the 

independence of these two versions, and consequently for the primitive c ar- 
acter of their concordant readings. It is needless to point out that this is a 
factor of supreme importance for the reconstruction of the original. 

The text of i- is throughout of such a character as to inspire confidence. Its 
conservatism is proved by its preserving archaisms and the lectio diffle Hot 
(e.g. !• 2. 144 ; 1, 2. 177, 189 ; adv. “frankly” 1. 10 6; 

1. 98. 13 ; 1. 98. 18), often in a corrupt form, while other manus¬ 

cripts have discarded them in favour of modern forms or easy paraphr;;3cs. 
It is w’cll known that, for purposes of textual reconstruction, the mecharical 
corruptions of a stupid but faithful copyist are to be jrreferred to the ii :el- 
ligent copying of a less faithful one. 

Again, v is often the only version that has preserved the correct readi g ; 
e.g. 1. 2. 102 : 

where the Vulgate version reads (1.3.138 f.): 

^ iRli I 

nf raRf: II 

?Tif^N3:fITfgr gq: I 

qriiqiq:^ll; 

1 Devabodha paraphrases the word with 
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while Sastri’s reading is (1. 2. 108 f.): 

?T5r iTftT I 

m II 

qnis^t^i 

{56} It is Draupadi who. like a canoe, rescues the Plapdavas, who were 
submerged in the ocean of the dice-play. The correctness of the text reading, 
which is based on that of K, is proved by a stanza in the Sabha (B. 2. 72. 
3)*, which is the source of our stanza : 

I 

qn>fS^rrJiT ii 

Compare also the following three versions of 1, 166. 23 (=B. 1. 176. 27 ; 
M. 1. 174. 29) : 

Ko 6ia Vi B D=Vulgate j v=Text Southern Recension 

?T3fI a75?inc! 5 STfcT-jt *Tcft ^ 

wqro I ^ i ai5nir(T?fq?Tt{ i 

qr4 srfq??n«i 

IJfWSTI: II I *11 

Obviously, the stumbling block was of the constituted text, which 
is a ltd. diff. ; here it means “ forgotten ”, a meaning cited in our dictionaries 
generally as an uncommon meaning given only by Indian lexicographers! 
Unless one here assumes v to be original, it is impossible to explain this 
divergence of v, y and S, both of which give a possible though weak sense. 

An unbiassed comparative survey of the different versions leads one to 
the conclusion that the i^arada (Kasmiri) version is certainly the best North¬ 
ern version, and probably, taken as a whole, the best extant version^ of the 
Adi, a conclusion not based on abstract considerations, but one that may be 
verified inductively and pragmatically. As is natural, this version is, not by 
any means, entirely free from corruptions and interpolations. These must be 
carefully corrected and controlled with the help of the other versions, parti¬ 
cularly of those of the rival recension. 

Sub-Recension y. 

This sub-recension comprises the four versions : Nei>aH, Maithili, Ben¬ 
gali and Devanagari, and is represented by a very large number of manu- 

* I See now Crit. Ed. 2.64.3.) 

‘ Cf. Luders, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1929. 1141 : ” Das ist urn so mehr 
2 U begrussen, als rf/e Kdsmln-Version den relativ Sltesten Text des Epos hietet." 
(Italics mine !) 
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scrij>ts ; it is, in fact, the most numerous group. Instances of reading which 
distinguish y from v S, have been adduced above (p. liv), to show the agree¬ 
ment between v and S against y. The versions comprising this sub-recensic n 
have, moreover, quite a considerable number of “additional” passages in 
common, which clearly differentiate it from other versions. Noteworthy 3 
the substitution of a lengthy passage of 56 lines (App. I, No. 61) for 1. 10.). 
4-7, giving a detailed account of the marriage of Paindu with Kunti an 1 
Madri. This detailed account is obviously secondary. On no other supposi¬ 
tion can one, it seems to me, account for the circumstance that ;§i Ko-- an:l 
S should agree in having a short version for the episode for which B ]) 
substitute a considerably longer and more elaborate version, both versiot 
being embedded in a portien of descriptive text with mitiimai variation. Fo.', 
while it is inconceivable that two (more oiTess) independent groups of manu; • 
cripts such as Si K^..^ and S could arrive at the same short account indepeno ■ 
ently of each other, it is, at the same time, extremely improbable that eitht i' 
group (S, Kn „3 or S) should have copied the short summary from the othe- 
discarding altogether its own original detailed account. 

{57} The secondary interrelationship of the various versions comprising: 
subrecension y is documented sufficiently clearly by their having in commo n 
quite a large number of lengthy passages which are missing in v S, and whici 
on independent (intrinsic) grounds, have been or may be declared spurioui 
The following passages, given in App. I, are instances of such interpolations 

(1) No. 12 (Ni.o Vi B D), a duplicate and superfluous description cl: 
the ocean, a similarly worded description having occurred only in the precea 
ing adhyaya ; 

(2) No. 14 (K 4 N Vi B D except Dj, on suppl. fob), a short Pura 
ijic story relating how Surya resolves to bum the world down, whereupo: i 
Garufla, at Brahma’s behest, brings his brother Antna, over the east that h 
might act as Surya’s charioteer, shielding the world from the heat of th ; 
enraged Sun—a digression suggested by the casual mention of Arapa in 
.sdhy. 14 ; 

(3) No. 41 (K 3.4 Nj.j Vi B D except D^), a list of the hundred son- 
of Dhrtara^tra—an anticipation of adhy. 108, whose occurrence here (lik* 
that of the two following interpolations in the same adhyaya), as has been 
explained above, is obviously contrary to the original plan of the adhyaya ; 

(4) No. 42 (K 3.4 N Vi B D except D 5 ), an account of the scene which, 
was enacted in heaven before the birth of Abhimanyu, a story which is reall; 
meant to explain the mystery of his premature death ; 

(5) No. 43 (K, N Vi B D except Dj), the open secret of the mysteri 
ous birth of Karna, which is an anticipation of adhy. 104 ; and, finally, 

( 6 ) No. 81, lines 193-230 (Kj N Vi B D T,), meant to be a summary 
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of the Jatugrha episode, which is, however, a garbled and incoherent version 
of the original story. 

The view that v and y may stand in genetic relation to each other does 
not receive much support from the facts of the case. Neither v nor y can be 
derived from the other. Each possesses original features that the other lacks, 
as is evidenced by their alternate agreement with S, even in the matter of 
petty verbal details. All these coincidences need not, of course, be original. 
Some could be indeed secondary changes, made independently in the same 
direction ; others again may possibly be explained as the result of contami¬ 
nation. There will remain still an obstinate residue of agreements between 
!• and S, or between y and S, that must be set down as the expression of the 
ultimate connection of the respective concordant versions through the lost 
original source. 

Contamination between v and y, owing to the contiguity of the areas in 
which the respective versions were current, was inevitable, and must, in any 
case, be assumed to have existed ; on the other hand, contamination between 
y and S cannot be altogether denied. 

Particularly interesting is a small group of passages of doubtful character, 
to which reference has already been made. These are certain passages that are 
common to y and S, and are missing in s, K„ only ; in other words, they are 
found in all manuscripts collated except Si K„ ; for example, the Kaipika- 
nlti. There is usually other evidence against the passages. Thus the second¬ 
ary character of the Kapikaniti is quite unexpectedly confirmed : firstly, by 
the illogical repetition in certain Southern manuscripts (T> G^.v,-,) of twai 
preceding adhyayas (129-130) ; and, secondly, from the fact there is no 
reference to the Kapikanlti in Kseniendra’s Blidraluniahjim. in the Javanese 
version, as also in Devabodha’s {58} commentary. It may, of course, happen 
that in particular cases there is no collateral (confirmatory) evidence of this 
character available ; e.g. in the puerile account of the birth of Duhsala (App. 
I, No. 63). Here the evidence of documentary and intrinsic probability is 
almost equally balanced ; and documentary probability points in one direc¬ 
tion, while intrinsic probability points in the other. 

I have in such cases hesitatingly followed r ( = Si K), taking into 
account, on the one' hand, the superiority of v in general trustworthiness, and, 
on the other hand, the special characteristics of y and S, which are versions 
rather of the inclusive than of the exclusive type, prone to amplification and 
elaboration. Fortunately for us such cases are comparatively rare. 

The rejection, on the evidence cf v alone, of the whole of the incoherent 
adhy, 139 of the Bombay edition (our App. I, No. 80), an adhyaya which 
contains only some needless repetition, besides minor absurdities, would not 
have called forth any comment from me, but for the fact that with its omis¬ 
sion disappears the only reference, I think, in the. W'hole epic to this alleged 
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installation of Yiidhijihira as lieii apparent to the throne of Hastinapura. 
The Kasmirf version, which omits the entire adhyaya containing the reference, 
unexpectedly justifies the indignant outburst of Holtzmakn {Dos Maha- 
bhaiata, Bd. 2, p. 33) : “Geradezu Falschung ist es, vvenn 1, 139, 1 = 5517 
behauptet wird, der blinde Dhrlmashira habtr mit Uebergchung seiner eigenen 
Sohne den Yudhishthira zum Kronprinzcn [yuvaraja) ausrufen lassen.” One 
of the main objects in interpolating this adhyaya seems to have been to exo¬ 
nerate Arjuna from the blame or sin rrf fighting with his own guru (Acarya 
Jlrciaa) in theGreat War. bymakingtbe Acarya himself exact from his pupil 
in the presence of all his kinsfolk—for no reason that is adduced or can be. 
seen—the solemn but senseless promise that he (Arjuna). when challenged, 
would not refuse to fight with Drona. Cf. B. 1. 139. 13 ; 

xi irfairra I 

There is no reference to this alleged promise in the sequel. And originally 
a different solution of the dilemma was obviously imagined. To Arjuna’s 
question (Gita 2. *1) ; 

the reply of Bhagavan Sri Kr?na is (Gita 2. 19, 32, 38) ; 

?r i 

5TW ifNr 5'??^ II 

5TEI ^5114 51 1 

clrT: ^ II 

55rflR5ivlr STqrsTjfr l 
cT^ 2^^ N qiw^T^tn% ii 

{5y} Archetype < 

This archetype is represented, in our critical apparatus, by the. thre- 
closely allied versions Nepali, Maithili and Bengali ; probably together with 
Uriya (belonging to Orissa), of which version, howeVcr, no manuscripts were 
available for collation. 


The Nepali Vetsion. 

The Nepali version is represented in our critical apparatus by the thre 
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manuscripts N'l, and N..' The version is closely allied to the Bengali, 
with which the agreement of one or the other of the three manuscripts is al¬ 
most constant. Tliat even the manuscripts of distant Nepal are not wholly 
free from contamination from some Southern source or sources (direct or in¬ 
direct) follows, for instance, from 224^', 263*, S19*, 991*, 998*, 1096*, 
1246*, 1470*, 1569*, 1748*, 1768*, 1788*, 1828*, 1910*, 1957*, 2133*, 
etc., etc. as also passage No. 112 of App. I—interpolations common to S and 
some of the Nepali manuscripts. One of these manuscripts (N-) happens to 
be the oldest of the dated manuscripts (A.i). 1511) belonging to our critical 
apparatus.* 


The Moithili Version. 

Of the Maithill version, which is the version of North Bihar, only one 
manuscript (Vj) was collated for this edition. Vj and K agree sporadically 
against all other manuscripts (cf. for instance, 1. 1. 8, 49, 162), but such 
agreements are few and far between, and it would not be safe to draw from 
them any far-reaching conclusion regarding the relationship of and K. As 
in 306*, 321*, 328*, 346*, 378*, 418*, 450*, 541», V, agrees, on the other 
hand, with the typical Bengali-Devanagarl group against all other manus¬ 
cripts. Vi contains 1548*, a Southern passage, found otherwise only in Dn 

The Bengali Version. 

The Bengali version of sub-recension y was studied more carefully than 
either the Nepali or Maithill. The study of this version was facilitated by 
the extreme courtesy and kindness of Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, 
who has, now for many years, kindly and unselfishly supervised the work of 
our collation centre at the Visvabharati, a centre organised by Professor M. 
WiNTERNiTZ, when he was residing at Bolpur as a Guest Professor in Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore’s University. With the co-operation of a select batch of advanced 
.students, Pandit Vidhushekhara has been good enough to supply the Insti¬ 
tute regularly with carefully prepared collations of a large number of valuable 
old Bengali manuscripts in the rich collection of the Visvabharati, as also 
of other manuscripts placed at his disposal by different Bengali Institutes 
and scholars, among the latter, my kind friend Professor Sushil Kumar De, 
of the University of Dacca. Of the large number of manuscripts thus collat- 
td, ultimately five were selected for inclusion in the critical apparatus 


^ I may mention here that, unfortunately, in the footnotes to the constituted 
text, towards the end of this volume, the diacritical mark of ff has broken off in 
ntany places ; but, on examining the passages carefully I found that the context 
almost invariably shows whether one has to read N or N. 

* [See now Epic Studies VII infra. I 
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of the edition. Notwithstanding considerable variation in these manuscripts 
as regards petty verbal details, the material appears sufficient to settle thr 
text of this important version. 

]^60} The Bengali version is closely allied to the Vulgate, but is un¬ 
questionably superior to the latter in so far that it is happily free from a large 
number of late accretions which encumber the Vulgate. Of such “ omis¬ 
sions”, exhibiting the superiority of the Bengali version, the following will 
serve as illustrations : 

(1) The entire Brahma-Gainesa complex in adhy. 1, of which the 
Bengali version contains not the remotest trace. The spurious character oi 
this passage has been discussed and demonstrated so often that it is unneces¬ 
sary to dilate upon it here.^ 

(2) The short dialcgue of 8 lines (71*) between Parasurama and the 
shades of his ancestors, in the beginning of adhy. 2, which is wholly unneces¬ 
sary here, and is, as a matter of fact, only an excerpt from a detailed des¬ 
cription of the principal Indian tirthas, which occurs in the Arajnya (B. 3 
83. 29ffi).* 

(3) A short passage of only six lines (cf. App. I, No. 13), which 
represents a somewhat feeble attempt (as unnecessary as it is unsuccessful) 
to fill out an apparent lacuna in the original.''* 

(4) A long interpolation (App. I, No. 78) of 119 lines in adhy. 138 
(Bom. ed.), which gives an inflated account of the defeat and the ultimate 
capture’ of Drupada by the Paaidavas. It is one of the miniature Bharata- 
yuddhas—mere by-play for the benefit of the gallery—which expand and em¬ 
bellish the Southern recension and the Vulgate. The older version disposes 
of the battle in two lines, which, taking everything into consideration, is aftei 
all perhaps not a very inadequate treatment, as already remarked. 

(5) More than usual interest attaches to another omission in the Ben¬ 
gali version, which concerns a well-known and popular scene describing the 
discomfiture of Karina at Draupadi’s svayarirvara, which is commonly be¬ 
lieved to be one of the main reasons why he always entertained feelings oi 
such deep and implacable hatred towards Kralna (Draupadi), and lost 
thereafter no opportunity to hurt and humiliate her. 

This passage deserves a detailed consideration. Ramesh Chandra Dutt, 
who had to make a very careful selection of the incidents of the epic in com¬ 
pressing the story, has made this scene the centre of his poetic account of 


r Cf. p. Liii. footnote 1, above. 

* [See now Crit. Ed. 3.81.24 ff.l 

2 See F. Belloni-Filippi, “L’ejMsoffio di Kadru e di Vinata nell’ ediziotit 
critica del Mahabharata” (Traduzioni di epica Indiana), published in the Ascoli 
Memorial Volume, Silloge Linguistka (Torino 1930), 
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the marriage of Draupadl, and given a vivid rendering of the passage in 
his Epic of the Bharatas : 

“ Uprose Kama, peerless archer, proudest of the archers he. 

And he went and strung the weapon, fixed the arrows gallantly. 

Stood like Surya in his splendour and like Agni in his flame',— 
Pandu’s sons in terror whispered, Kama sure must hit the aim ! 

But in proud and queenly accent Dmpad’s queenly daughter said : 
‘ Monarch’s daughter, bom a Ksihatra, Suta’s son I will not wed.’ 
Kama heard with crimsoned forehead, left the emprise almost done. 
Left the bow already circled, silent gazed upon the Sun ! ” 

The situation is, undoubtedly, full of dramatic possibilities. Just at the 
moment when the prize was going to be snatched away from the heroes of 
the epic by an upstart, [61} the brave little Draupadl comes to' the rescue 
and snubs openly, in the presence of the assembled princes, the' semi-divine 
bastard, the understudy of the Villain of the piece, the unwanted suitor, who 
thereupon withdraws discomfited ; and everybody breathes a sigh of relief. 
A tense scene ! 

Unfortunately, this melo-dramatic interlude, to judge by the documen¬ 
tary evidence, appears to be the handiwork of a very late Vyiasa’id, as it is 
found only in K^ Dn D.^. 4 . r„ that is, one manuscript of the K group, 
one Nepali manuscript, and three composite Devan,agari manuscripts, besides 
the Nllakaptha version ! All of these are late and inferior or conflated manus¬ 
cripts. It is missing, on the' other hand, not only in the Saradla version and 
the Southern recension (as in the case of many of the interpolations of the 
Vulgate), but for once, abo in the entire Bengali version ! 

It might seem a piece of sheer vandalism or perverseness to omit this 
seemingly beautiful little passage, which has won its way into people’s hearts, 
from any edition of the Great Epic of India, relying merely upon documen¬ 
tary evidence. A little' reflection will, however, convince any one that the 
loss to the epic is not as serious as one might, at first, suppose, since it is a 
palpably faked and thoroughly unreal situation. If one thinks about it at all, 
one fails to understand how Draupadi, who was, after all, then only an unexpe¬ 
rienced maiden in her teens, had recognized the King of Angas (whom she had 
probably never seen before) and known him for the son of a coachman, unfit 
to wed a princess. He had been invited by her father. At least he was 
given a seat of honour among the princes. He is specifically named by 
Dhr§tadyumna among the suitors (1. 177. 4). Moreover, it does not appear 
as if the bride, elect had much choice or voice in the matter, at the time of 
these elaborate and formal state functions notwithstanding that they were 
called svayamvaras. She had to wed any competitor who excelled in the 
particular proficiency test which had beten arranged by her father or guardian. 
She was vlryasulkd ; she w'as given by hdr guardian to the highest bidder. 
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the price paid being heroism, or rather proficiency in marksmanship. This 
is quite evident from the words of Yudhisthira, addressed later to the Purohita 
of Drupada (1. 185. 23 f.) : 

?:Tirr cTsaigf^t i 

m ^ 5T ?! 51 »ftlr II 

^1^51 d ^g%or dl?! ^ I 

%5T c!sn^5! TlfTrJI^ II 

We accordingly find, as a matter of fact, that without murmur or hesitation, 
she follows an unknown and apparently undistinguished Brahman boy— 
Arjuna in disguise—who happens to have hit the mark. She does not know 
him from Adam, but she makeis no inquiries about his status or lineage. 
Even if this were regarded as a case of romantic love at first sight for the 
handsome and heroic bowman (which it certainly is not), she never opens 
her lips when Yudhisthira proposes that she should be the common wife of 
the five brothers, which must have shattered her romance to smithereens, but 
quietly submits to (what is made to appear) as a most unusual and un¬ 
natural, if not a shocking, proposal, and from which even her old father and 
brother recoil with perplexity and amazement. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the documentary evidence' is amiply supported here by intrinsic probabi¬ 
lity. 

{62} Examples of other important “ omissions ” in the Bengali version 
which distinguish it from the Devanagari are : 54*, 60*, 71*, 152*, 171*, 274, 
277*, 689*, 1171*, 1205*, 1270*, 1614* (proverbs, one of them being a 
citation from Manu), 1714*' (a short list of sacred rivers), 1788*, 1827*, 
1841*, all of which occur in the Vulgate, but are missing in the Bengali 
version. 

Occasionally Bengali manuscripts agree in their readings with the South¬ 
ern recension, standing in opposition to Sj K (with or without D); e.g. : 

1. 22 B S ; K ( mostly ) D ( mostly ) 

1. 42 B S : Ko. 2-4 D ( mostly) =g. 

7. 3 B D ( mostly ) S : K 

39. 10 B D ( mostly) S cTfi: ; K ( with a few D ) 3 ?r:. 

64. 29 N B D S SRm : K etc., etc., etc. 

Other examples have been cited under the description of the K version. 

In these cases, I have, as a rule, given preference to the agreement bet¬ 
ween B and S, on the postulated principle of the originality of the' agreement 
between independent versions, adopting in the constituted text, the concor¬ 
dant reading; but owing to the circumstance, that sporadic contamination 
between B and S, as a whole, cannot be altogether denied and that there are, 
as a matter of fact, some Bengali manuscripts that stand, palpably, under 
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the influence of the Southern tradition, even in the matter of minor readings, 
it is impossible to be perfectly certain about the' originality of a reading com¬ 
mon to B and S. I am, however, of opinion that the probability is always 
on the side of the concordant reading, though the evidence of this agreement 
may be rebutted by other considerations, such as intrinsic probability or the 
evidence' of pertinent testimonia. 

The Devanagorl Version. 

The Devanagari script plays in the Mahiabharata textual tradition the 
important role of being the commonest medium of the contamination of 
different Mahabharata versions. A DevanagarS manuscript of the Maha- 
bharata may, in fact, contain practically any version or combination of ver¬ 
sions. 

Of the four “ Devanagari ” scholiasts whose commentaries were collated 
for the Adi, Arjunamigra is certainly an Easterner, and bases his commentary 
on the Bengali text; Ratnagarbha appears to be a Southerner, and his text 
is evidently a blend between the Northern and the Southern texts; while 
Nilakaiitha is quite definitely a Westerner, though he seems to have written 
his commentary in Be'nares. The provenance of the fourth and the last 
commentator mentioned above cannot be determined with certainty ; but it 
might be surmised that Devabodha was a “ Northerner ” ; in any case, his 
text (to judge by the lemmata in his commentary) shows remarkable affinities 
with the North-western or KasnffrI version (v). 

Most of the Devanagari manuscripts, as already remarked, are eclectic 
on no recognizable principle ; now they approach the Southern tradition (S), 
now the purer Northern (v). If any one were to maintain that just, this 
composite' text was the original, a patchwork of disjointed ancient passages, 
which had later split up into the Northern and Southern recensions (as might 
easily be implicitly assumed by the protagonist, say, of Nilakantha’s version), 
it would be a thesis difficult to substantiate. It {63} seems more natural to re¬ 
gard, as already observed, the Devanagari as a sort of “vulgar” script (like 
the Latin, in Europe), the script understood by the savants all over India, 
into which many of the local versions were, from time to time, transcribed, 
a circumstance which facilitated contamination and conflation. 

It has beta mentioned above that the Devanagari version contains many 
more interpolations than even the Bengali. It would be no exaggeration to 
say that the Devanagari manuscripts, which are by far the most numerous 
of Mahabharata manuscripts, are, at the same time, the least important of 
them, with the possible exception of those of the adjoining version, Telugu. 

The Devanagari Version of. Arjunamisra. 

This is in a sense a misnomer, because this Devanagari version, as already 
remarked, is nothing but a Devanagari transcript of the Bengali version. 
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Instances of the concord of B and Da will he found under : 1. 4. 6; 7. 13 ; 
8. 22 ; 10. 2 ; 11. 7 ; 26. 38 ; 33. 25 f. ; 111. 4; 141. 21 ; 143. 6 ; etc., etc. 

The name of the commentary is variously given as (Mahd) Bhdratdrth a- 
{pra)dlpikd and Bhdratasamgrahadipikd?- The commentary on the diffeniit 
parvans has been handed down singly or in groups of a few parvans at a 
time'. Complete manuscripts of the commentary are said to exist in Beng al, 
but even there they are not common. The manuscripts, which are writPai 
in Bengali or Devanagari characters, have various dates in the seventeerch 
or later centuries ; the earliest hitherto reported date is V. Samvat 1676 
(ca. A.D. 1620). Arjunamisra, who styles himself Bharatacarya in the colo¬ 
phons of his commentary, was the son of isana, who was a “ Reciter ” 
(pathaka) or “Prince of Reciters” (pathakaraja) of the Mahabharata, and 
who appears to have borne, like his son, the title Bharatacarya. Arjunami ra 
is cited by name' by Nilakantha once in his commentary on the Mahabhanla 
{ad B. 3. 291. 70) and was, therefore, certainly anterior to Nilakantha, who 
belongs to the last quarter of the seventeenth century. Arjuna, in turn, m n- 
tions, among his predecessors : Devabodha, Vimalabodha, ^apdilya, Sarvajiia- 
Narayaiia (also Icnown as Narayana-Sarvajna or merely Narayana). lie 
appears to have based his scholium closely on that of Devabodha, from whose 
commentary Arjuna often cites, verbatim long extracts, without specifically 
naming the source. Arjuna wrote also a commentary on the Puru§asukta, 
to which he himself refers in the Dipikd on B. 14. 25. 26. Telang^ surmi -es 
that he is posterior to the' Vedantist Saimkaracarya ; and Holtzmann^ assigns 
him to the thirteenth or fourteenth century, both without mentioning any 
cogent reasons for their assumptions. Arjuna has treated the Harivamla as 
an integral part of the epic, elaborately defending this position ; his comm m- 
tary, therefore, embraces the Harivamsa also.'* 

[64} Following the example of my predecessors, I have utilized De la- 
nagari manuscripts of his commentary and treated his version as a sub-divis on 
of the Devanagari version. The two Devanagari manuscripts utilized by me 
are, however, extremely corrupt. Moreover, the text they contain is evidently 
contaminated from the Vulgate, as proved by the glaring discrepancies til i at 
e'xist between the readings of the text and the lemmata in the commentary 


1 See, for further details, Haraprasacfe Shastri, A Descriptive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Colkctims of the Admtic Society of Bengal (Calcutta 
1928), Preface, pp. Ixixff., Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, 3. 67 f. ; and SUKTHON- 
KAR, " Arjunamisra,” Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, p. 566 f. 

2 The Bhagavadgitd (S. B. E. vol. 8), p. 204. 

Das Mahabharata, 3. 67 f. 

<* Haraprasada Shastri, op. cit. p. xxxvi, wrongly assumes that it was Arjmia- 
misra who ‘‘ boldly made the proposal of including the HariVarhsa 12,000” in the 
Mbh. This fact is already implied in the Parvasamgraha, which calls Harivairisa 
the Khila and includes it in the list of the 1(K) s'ub-parvalns 1 

6 
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(e. g. 1. 1. 17, 22). This corruption of the Arjunamisra manuscripts, I could 
not explain at first, but now it is clear that it is due to their being faulty 
transcripts of Bengali originals. Two such Bengali manuscripts^ (unaccom¬ 
panied by the epic text) were sent to me subsequently by my kind friend Pro¬ 
fessor Sushil Kumar De of the! University of Dacca from the collection of 
the Dacca University. These manuscripts are far superior, as is but natural, 
to the Devanlagarl manuscripts. It would seem, therefore, expedient to secure 
and use, whenever possible, good old Bengali manuscripts of Arjunamisra’s 
comm-entary, treating his version as an offshoot of the Bengali version (with 
the symbol Ba); or, still better, such Bengali manuscripts of his commentary 
as are unaccompanied by the epic text. The reason of the last precaution 
will be presently explained. 

A word of caution is here necessary in regard to what are cited in the 
critical notes as the readings of Arjunamisra. The readings found in the 
(epic) text accompanying the commentary have, as a rule, been taken to re¬ 
present the readings of Arjunamisra. The commentary was consulted by me 
only occasionally, in case of doubt or difftculty, or when a pathantara was 
noticed during a hurried perusal of the commentary. It is, therefore, more 
than likely that, since the (epic) text of our Arjunamisra manuscripts is con- 
flated with various types of texts, in particular with the Nilalcaptha type, 
some errors in our readings have crept in.^ Such errors can, however, be 
rectified only by carefully working through the whole commentary word for 
word, and comparing the lemmata with the (epic) text of the manuscripts. 
Even then one can, of course, be sure only of the words and passages actually 
cited by the scholiast. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that the practice of combining text and 
commentary in one manuscript is probably not very old. It is almost cer¬ 
tain that the autograph copy of the commentator was not made up on the 
tripartite' system' of combining the epic text and commentary in such a way 
that [the] text occupies a central strip of the folio, while' the commentary is 
written in two narrow strips, one at the top and the other at the bottom of 
the folio, which is the prototype of the Bombay pothi-iorm editions. The 
scholiast must have written his commentary, certainly at first, on separate 
leaves, especially in the case of voluminous texts like those of the two epics. 
Accordingly the commentaries of Devabodha and Vimalabodha have been 
handed down always unaccompanied by the epic text. Those of Arjunamisra 
and Nilakalntha, on the other hand, are generally accompanied by the epic 
text, but the two Dacca manuscripts (lent to me by Professor De), as was 
mentioned above, contained only the commentary. The two elements—^text and 


Dacca University Collection, Nos. 989 A, and 2318 (dated Saka 1689). 

'2 Cf. WiNTERNiTZ, Indol. Prag. 1. 65; and Sukthankar, “ Epic Studies II,” 
ABl. 11. 167 f. 
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commentary—appear to have been combined into the tripartite form by pro¬ 
fessional scribes. If this combination was done under the supervision of trie 
commentator or at £65} least in his lifetime, there is some chance of t're 
scribe’s reproducing, in an approximately correct form, the text of the corii- 
mentator. But if the combination is made independently of him and especia ly 
if made some time after the death of the commentator, there is every chance 
that the scribe would combine the commentary he was copying with some 
text known better to himself than to the scholiast. In the latter case, the e- 
fore, it must remain doubtful how far the epic text of such a manuscript as¬ 
sembles the text actually commented upon by the s'choliast. It is concs- 
quently best to use always texts of the commentary unaccompanied by tire 
epic text, though it is an extremely laborious process to collate such a manus¬ 
cript with any given Mahabharata text; but we eliminate in this way au o- 
rnatically all chances of avoidable errors of commission and omission. 

The Devanagari Version of l^ilakantha ; the Vulgate. 

Nilakantha, considered until lately, at least in India, as the most tru t- 
worthy guide for the exposition of the Mahabharata, was a Brahmin scho ar 
of Mahiara?tra, with the surname Caturdhara (modern Chaudhari), son of 
Govinda Suri and 'Phullambika, residing at Kurparagrama (modem Kop ir- 
gaon) on the Godavari.^ Nilakasjtha wrote his commentary on the Malia- 
bharata (and another work called the Ganesagita), in Benares, in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century. He appears to be the author also oa a 
work called MantrarahasyaprakaHka. 

At the beginning of his commentary on the Great Epic, Nilakaptha tells 
us that before writing his scholium, the Bharatabhavadipa, he had compared 
many copies of the Mahabharata, collected from different parts of Ino '.a, 
with a. view to determining the “ best ” readings and even consulted he 
scholia of old authorities ; 

511^ II 

We accordingly find that he occasionally mentions (in about 125 places) ra- 
riant readings and additional passages found in different provincial versions 
(most of which can be identified among the readings of the manuscripts ccin- 
prising our critical apparatus), and cites (as a rule, without naming he 
source) the explanations given by other scholiasts — information, scarify 
though it is, yet of immense interest and value for the history of the recei- ed 
text. Variants cited by Nilakaritha will be found in the footnotes under ; 
1. 1. 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 13, 19, 22, 41, 80, lOO, 118, 129, 185, 188 ; 2. 6, 64, 243 ; 


1 See Printz “ Bhasa-worter, in Nilaka:ntha’s Bharatabhavadipa,” Einleitung, 
KZ. 44. 70 ff. 
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3. 19, 149, 189 ; 4. 1 ; 5. 9 ; 11. 1 ; 13. 2, 29 ; 14. 8, 16 ; 16. 10, 33 (found 
only in Cd !) ; 18. 11 : 19. 6 ; 24. 9 ; 27. 35 ; 28. 24 ; 30. 5 (not found else¬ 
where !), 11; 32. 18 : 33. 20; 38. 30 ; 39. 11 ; 46. 25, 29 (not found else¬ 
where!); 49. 4, 17; 50. 9-12, 17; 51. 4 (not found elsewhere!), 5; 53. 
34 ; 54. 3, 8 ; 55. 3 ; 57. 21, 22, 78 ; 58. 35 f.„ 50 ; 59. 54 ; 62. 10 ; 68. 38 ; 

69. 26 ; 70. 3, 19, 46 ; 71. 31, 51 ; 82. 8; 87. 12 ; 88. 22 ; 89. 51 ; 92. 43 ; 

102. 23; 109. 10, 12, 15 (not found elsewhere!) ; 110. 33; 114. 2; 117. 
9 ; 118. 9; 120. 10 (Nilp ^s in text; om. through oversight; cf. 

B. 1. 130. 10) ; 124. 32 ; 125. 2 ; 131. 8 ; 133. 18 (“ Gaudapatha ”) ; 141. 7 ; 

143. 12 ; 148. 10; 150. 15 ; 153. 3 ; 154. 2, 13 ; 155. 28, 34, 49 ; 158. 14 

(mentions Devabodha !), 46; 161. 4 (not found elsewhere!) ; 168. 25; 
169. 20 ; 170. 21 ; 171. 7 ; 178. ^66} 9 ; 186. 1 ; 188 colophon (mentions S in¬ 
terpolation, the Nalayani episode) ; 190. 5 ; 191. 18 ; 192. 10, 27 ; 197. 14; 
199. 19, 30 ; 206. 2 ; 207. 23 ; 214. 9, 11 ; 218. 31, 33 (not found else¬ 
where!); 219. 3; 221. 5 (not found elsewhere!); 223. 17. The readings 
of Nilalmintha’s own text are, as a' rule, inferior ; our text readings will be 
found mostly among Nilakaiptha’s pathantaras. 

Nilakaptha refers to Devabodha, Vimalabodha, Arjunamisra, Ratna- 
garbha, and Sarvajna-Narayaiia, in the course of his comments on the differ¬ 
ent parvans. Devabodha, who is one of the oldest (if not the oldest) com¬ 
mentators of the Mahabharata hitherto known, he refers while commenting 
on 1. 158. 14 ( = B. 1. 170. 15.) : 

f% Rf II 

Not a single word of this stanza, as cited here, is commented on, how¬ 
ever, by Devabodha ! The only word in Devabodha’s scholium which might 
possibly have been taken from some reading of the stanza' before Devabo¬ 
dha is (= and that does not occur in the reading of the stanza 

cited by Nilakalntha. The mention of Deva'bodha by Nilakajjtha here, is, 
therefore, surely honoris causa. Such mistakes by commentators are far too 
frequent to cause surprise or need comment.'^ It is, however, noteworthy 
that the reason Nilakatjitha assigns for considering this as an ancient variant 
is that it had been commented on by Devabodha and others. This shows 
that Nilakaijtha held Devabodha in high esteem, and reckons him among 
the ancient authorities. What Nilakaiptha regards as “ ancient ” (pradna) 
is of course a matter for speculation. Nevertheless I do not think that he 
would have called Devabodha a “ pracina ” commentator, unless the inter- 

^ Cf. Kielhorn, “ On the Jainendra Vyakarana ”, I\nd, Ant. 10. 75; 16. 24 : 
and Sukthankar, " Mi*elIaneous Notes on Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa ”, ZDMG. 
66 (1912). 541 f. 
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val between them was at least four or five centuries. Nilakaititha refers to 
Devabodha again in B. 7. 82. 2 : ngqr?.?!: 75^ , 

Arjunamisra he cites in his comment on B. 3. 291. 70 : 

Since Arjunahiisra also cites Devabodha, we can arrange the three com¬ 
mentators in an incontrovertible sequence ; Devabodha—Arjunamisra—Nila 
kaqtha.^ 

The text used or prepared by Nilakaiptha is a smooth and eclectic bui: 
inferior text, of an inclusive rather than exclusive type, with an inconsidei 
able amount of Southern element. 

As instances of simplification in the Vulgate, 1 may cite : 1. 2. 144 Text 
=qr^»Tt: ( Vulg. ar Cf. 1. 13. 20; 41. 21); 2. 189 ); 10. i 

ajwai (nf; cf. l. 187. 6 ); 37. 10 ^ fqfecT: ( 51^ ; 

39. 16 fee ( ); 45. 16 tTqrftrsri^si^ ( ); 62. 12 cH?” ( J 

96.16 ggmr (?IW); 122. 5 ); 122.42 ( cfeTfi:; ; 

139. 18 55dr ( SSruW 553 ^ 1)5 150.8 qgcfl: ( )• 221. 1 gE'i 

( ); etc., etc. 

{67} Instances of the correction of solecisms in the Vulgate are ; 1. L, 
93 Text qn ( Vulg. ); 9. 2 119. 8 jfl ( m I; 

181. 25 184. 1 ); etc., etc. 

I add a selection of the Southern passages which were interpolated into 
the Northern recension by Nilakaptha or by one of his immediate predece - 
sors in the field : 263^ 299*, 473*, 513*, 598*, 700*, 701*, 722*, 857*, 863’ 
963*, 977*, 1037*, 1054*, 1062*, 1066*, 1069*, 1100*, 1101*, 1169*, 1211, 
1548*, 1768*, 1828*, etc., etc., as also passage No. .56 of App. I. 

Nilakaptha’s text has acquired in modern times an importance out of all 
proporticn to its critical value,“ to the utter neglect of far superior texts, sucli 
as the Ka4mM or Bengali. 

Nilakaptha’s guiding principle, on his own admission, was to make tliB 
Mahabharata a thesaurus of all excellences (culled no matter from whjit 
source). At the beginning of his commentary on the Sanatsujatlya, Nila- 
kaptha naively remarks (Bom. ed. Udyoga 42) : 


r Many of thes3 facts were communicated by me in a paper read before tlie 
International Congress of Orientalists, Leiden (1931), and entitled “Miscellane¬ 
ous Notes on Mahabharata Commentators”; cf. the summary in Actes dus XVII e 
Congress International des orientalistes (Leiden 1932), p. 156. [See now Epic 
Studies—III below.] 

s Even Boltzmann, Dees Mahabharata, 3. 74 : " Fiir die Erklanmg der Ei t- 
zelhedten, ist er von grosser BedeuUmg ”. 
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yg^wlfor ?rqf-g3n^^ ^ 

gortrofi^RTI^^^fc^ i‘ 

That Southern manuscripts were utilized by him is incontrovertibly prov¬ 
ed, for instance, from the fact that he cites at the end of his comment on Adi 
196 (Bom. ed.), the Nalayani and Bhaumasvl episodes (in two adhyayas), 
which are typiml Southern interpolations, not found in any Northern manus¬ 
cript : 

Characteristically the scholiast sperdrs only in general terms 
without furnishing any further information about the manuscripts in ques¬ 
tion. But, fortunately, he is not always so reticent. Thus he mentions speci¬ 
fically the Bengali version, while commenting on B. 1. 145. 20 ffts- 

TIS elsewhere ; cf. his notes on B. 3. 119. 3, and on 6. 43. 1 

(gotcTi w ). 

It must be said to his credit that there is at least one place where he 
honestly confesses his inability to understand the confused textual tradition, 
and that is in his comment on B. 1. 22. 1 : 

f'Tsf^cT I ^ 

qjsf;^ I 3T^ g q^UTSJc^iqtcJIsr ^ l" 

The (printed) editions of Nilakaptha’s version leave much to be desir¬ 
ed. They have arbitrarily changed many of the readings and added a certain 
number of lines which are not found in the Nilakantha manuscripts hitherto 
examined. 

Instances of lines of stanzas with which modern Pandits have enriched 
most of our (printed) Northern editions and which are lacking even in the 
Nilakantha manuscripts, are besides a (Southern) passage of 21 lines given 
in App. I (No. 112) and another of 9 lines (998*), the following short inter¬ 
polations ; 

£683 27* ^ 

^ m viPxigTiJiq) ii b. 1 . 1 . loi f. 

146* JigifjRfR: i 

*Tfjicn il b. i. 2.261 


1 Cf. TEtANG, The BhugvadagUd, p. 203 f.; and Winteknitz, Ind. Ant. 27 
(1898). 128. 

2 Cf. our note on adhy. 188 (p. 757). 

2 Cf. our note on adhy. 19 (p. 132), 
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148* 5?rT^ cT^ir qi«lTOI^tf^: 1 

»lt»7I55i: II B. 1. 2. 262 

224* 1 

^ =3 II B. 1. 8. 3 

314' 3^ aigpir: i b. i. 28. 4 

752* jRTif rHE^ I B. 1. 79. 13 

1048* ^spgf na RIW 5St 1 B. 1. 105. 9 

1099* ?I5!JT ^Tl^ot fllrj; I 

3T^ ng n B. l. 108. 12 

1805* ^ ^ I B. 1. 184. 19 

1957* SRTR ?:i5TfR5?:: fg^^ORf^l B. 1. 200. 26 

2043* 5fH?T qgtr^: I 

^ RTrsfq rt^a: g^j^il b. i. 217.35 

It would, however, hardly repay, now., tlie trouble to re-edit, from m i- 
nuscripts, the version of Nilakaptha, as there are far better versions th st 
could be edited instead, for instance, the Kasmirl. 

The manuscripts of the Nilakantha version (which Show among ther:i- 
selves slight discrepancies) contain a number of lines which are not found in 
any of the other versions (except occasionally in a few manuscripts of tl,e 
composite Devanagari version) ; e,g. 102*, 147*„ 276*, 412*, 493*, 574 ’, 
699*, 765*, 838*, 1270*, 1457*, etc. They belong perhaps to the oral tra¬ 
dition which, at one time, had probably as great value and authority as tlie 
written text. 

Nilakantha has misunderstood the text, and given doubtful, far-fetchcd 
or fanciful interpretations at: B, 1. 1. 52 ( I ), 275 ( ); 3 . 

33 = f5gg! ; 17 12 (€55?i j; 23. 15 (Vedantic interpretation): 27. 8 

(); 37.15 (the difference between Ig and ^Roi); 43, 22 ( gt: ) 
47. 11 ); 50. 3 (3^41=311^1^ ! ); 61. 11 63. 9!) 

( g%gi; ); 131. 52 ( ); 164. 9 (context); 166. 10 ( ); 23:;. 

1 -7, 19 (esoteric meaning) ; etc., etc. 

Nilakantha’s stanza (B. 1. 145. 20) : 

Rir: JnirSRSRlt: g^: I 

sT.lr RTfr: sRyjw: stsrqi^ II 

which appears to be sheer nonsense is so in fact. No other version, as far 
as I know, contains this mystifying repetition. The explanation of the stanza 
by Nilakantha is childish, to say the least. 
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The stanza containing the unintelligible word ( v. 1. ) which 

Nllakaptha has great difficulty in explaining : 

looks uncommonly like one of the kutaslokas, said to t>e interspersed by 
Vyasa at different places in his poem, in order to puzzle and confuse his di¬ 
vine amanuensis, but is, un-[69}-fortunately, nothing of the kind. The 
passage is only one of the common instances of “ conflate ” readings. The 
stanza cited above is the Southern variant (473*) of the Northern stanza, 
which, in our edition, reads (1. 55. 8) : 

rlrft 1 

The in the former stanza is only a mhieclion of the original 

(often mis-written which is the Southern equivalent 

the reference being, no doubt, to the minister cr statesman (mantrin) 
Kanika (named after the famous authority Katjika or Kanihka cited in the 
ArthaSastra of Kautilya), who appears only once in the epic, and that express¬ 
ly for the purpose of expounding his political philosophy to the Kauravas. 

As another instance of conflation which has had a rather disastrous effect 
on his text, I may cite Nilakaijtha’s versicn of the story of DIrghatamas. 
The addition has been made in such a manner that om sentence of the ori¬ 
ginal has remained hanging in the air and cannot be construed at all! The 
story begins at B. 1. 104. 9. All goes well till stanza 28 : 

Then We read 29 : 

3^5twi ^ 51 gevtq qf^ fi’qr ii 

“Having spoken thus among themselves, they [scil. the inmates of the 
hermitage] to the anchorite DIrghatamas. Then that wife also, having 
(already) obtained sons (?) (from him) did net (seek to) please the hus¬ 
band. ” 

Bhl§ma, who is narrating the story, then goes oh quite unconcernedly to 
speak about the wife (of DIrghatamas) Pradvesi or Pradvisanti; about the 
maryada made by the exasperated DIrghatamas, and so on. But what the 
inmates of the hermitage (asramavasinah) did to DIrghatamas, we never 
learn from the Vulgate. All modern translators try to eke out a sense by 
interpolating into the text some words to complete the sense. A reference to 
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the constituted text and the critical notes will, however, show that the text 
of the Vulgate is conflated; it is a most clumsy blend of interpolations pO)n 
two entirely different sources (y and S)., which, as is but natural, alters ti e 
situation considerably and confuses the narrative hopelessly. By athetizin:; 
either passage we get a tolerable text; by athetizing both we get the origina 1 , 
which is the constituted text. 

The Devmdgari Version of Ratnagarbh^a. 

The critical nctes contain only specimen collations of this version, which 
is a blend between the Northern and Southern recensions. Like the Telugu 
manuscripts, which will be described presently, it is eclectic, following no'v 
the Northern tradition, now the Southern. It seems to be an attempt t i 
combine the two recensions by superposition, like the Kumbhakonam editici;, 
Its composite character may be seen from 24*, 25*, 27*, 114*, 138*, 149*, 
1743*, etc., etc. It contains the. additional passages of the Southern recer • 
sion, as well as the Ganesa episode, which latter is found only in late No: 
them* [70} (Devanagari) manuscripts : exactly like the Kumbhakonam edi¬ 
tion. The collation of this version was discontinued after the second adhyaya. 
The version may be safely ignored as useless for critical purposes. 

The Devmdgari Version erf Devahodha. 

A commentary older and more important than the Arthadlpikd of Ar- 
junamiSra, and one more neglected still, is the Jmnadlpikd of Devabodha, 
cited here as Cd. Devabodha is certainly earlier than Vimalabodha, Arjuna • 
mi^ra and Nilakaptha, all of whom cite him with great respect, and probabl;/ 
earlier than Sarvajna-Narayaipa and Vaditaja, He is, therefore, most likely, 
the earliest commentator of the Mahabharata hitherto known, and, in my 
opinion, also the best. The commentary is in any case most valuable, and it i 
evidence, both positive and negative, of supreme importance for the consti 
tution of the text. 

The fndnadipikd is a concise tika ; that is, a running commentary, ex 
plaining, as a lule, only the difficult words and passages in the text. Occa 
sionally it offers explanations of constructional obscurities and grammatical 
difficulties, and gives the gist of passages; in the latter case, usually, unde; 
citation of entire verses (i.e, half slokas) from the text. The extent of the 
commentary on the Adi is given in one manuscript as 1400 granthas. The 
homage which Arjuna pays to Devabodha in the Introduction to his scholium 
is not a mere matter of form. Arjuna has in fact based his commentary 
largely on that of his predecessor. He has copied very large portions of Deva 
bodha’s commentary, sometimes verbatim, sometimes in extract. Moreovei 
even when the two commentaries differ, the influence of Devabodha is plainly 
discernible. In fact, the Arthadipikd may be considered as a revised and 
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enlarged ediUon of the Jmmdipikd. The similarity of the names is sugges¬ 
tive and worthy of note. 

Unlike the commentaries of Arjunamisra, Nilakantha and Ratnagarbha, 
that of Devabodha is unaccompanied by the epic text. The question what 
was Devabodha’s text cannot, therefore, be answered with any high degree of 
certainty. The entire Southern recension and even the Vulgate may, how¬ 
ever, be' definitely ruled out. There remain the Bengali, Sarada and “K” 
versions. With the latter two, the pratikas of Devabodha seem to show 
greater affinity than with the Bengali version. For instance, Devabodha has 
no comment on any of the six adhyayas (including the Kanikaniti) of the cen¬ 
tral subrecension ( 7 ), which are missing in sarada and K. Worthy of special 
note is the absence of all reference to the Kanikaniti in Devabodha's commen¬ 
tary, since the passage has evoked lengthy comments from both Arjunamisra 
and Nilakantha. Still greater probative value has an addition which is peculiar 
to the KaSmIri version. This version adds at the very end of the Adi a sup¬ 
plementary and superfluous adhyaya,—an addition which is only a variant 
of the well-known Puranic tale of svetaki’s sacrifice, occurring earlier in the 
course of the same parvan. Curiously enough, the king who is called Svetaki 
in the first version is here called Svetaketu ! That the version of Devabodha 
contained this additional adhyaya is revealed by the concluding remark of 
Devabodha’s commentary on the Adi ; ffriT This remark will 

not apply to any version which has not the additional adhyaya peculiar to the 
Ka4miri version. These considerations tend to show that the version of De¬ 
vabodha was of the :9arada-K type. And the inference is confirmed by many 
minor agreements, which need not be cited here. 

£71} The Composite Devanagarx Version. 

The fourteen manuscripts (D 1 .J 4 ) comprising this version are misch- 
codices of small trustworthiness and of no special value for critical purposes. 
Consequently, half of them (Dg-ii) were discontinued already after adhyaya 2. 
The characteristics of these manuscripts may be briefly noticed here. 

Dj is akin to Dn and looks uncommonly like a Nilakantha manuscript 
minus the commentary. Yet it differs conspicuously from the ordinary Nila- 
kaintha manuscripts by the unaccountable omission of the entire Biahma- 
Ganesa complex (that is, both the visit of Brahma and the employment of 
GapeSa as a scribe, which arises out of the visit) as well as the description 
of the battle in which the Pandavas capture Drupada and hand him over as 
gurudaksina to their preceptor, Acarya Dropa (App I, No. 78). The omis¬ 
sion of these episodes points rather in the direction of Bengal, since Kasmir 
is excluded by the mass of other interpolations which Dj contains, as also by 
the almost complete lack therein of readings peculiar to Si K. The manus¬ 
cript may be a blend of Bengali and some composite Devanagarl manuscript 
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or manuscripts.—Do (like Dj) is akin to and might have been with 
advantage classed with them; see, for instance, the critical apparatus per 
taining to the list of the contents of the Aranyaparvan in adhy. 2.—D 3 i: 
palpably under Southern influence, to prove which it is sufficient to point ou 
that it transposes the Sakuntala and Yayati episodes, a transpositicn which 
is quite peculiar to the Southern tradition.—contains notably large addi¬ 
tions from Southern manuscripts, additions which are either entered on tht 
margin or, when the marginal space would net suffice, written on supplemen 
tary folios. The Southern influence is illustrated by the following passages , 
587*. 594*, 596*, 598*, 599*, 602*, 603*, 604*, 605*, 609*, 610*, 611* 

612*, 613*, 617*, 621*, 623*, 624*, 628*. 629*, 630*, 633*, 634*, 635* 

637*, 670*, 671*, 713*, 715*, 1255*, 1256*, 1257*, and scores of others. 

Cf. also the following passages given in App. I : 35, 46-48, 52, 53. 55, 56, 

59, 64, 67-69, etc., etc.—(like D^) often stands in oppisition to other 
manuscripts of this composite class, agreeing rvith with which it might 
have been with advantage classed. Like K^.^, it contains Southern additions 
as well, e.g. 1565*, 1579*, 1580*, etc., and passage No. 89 of App. I.—Tire 
manuscripts D^,- were discontinued after adhy. 53. Frequently they are 
found to be in oppositicn to the Vulgate and agreeing with the manuscripts 
of the e group. They also show 230*, which is a Southern passage. 

1^8-14' as already remarked, were collated only as specimens for the first 
two adhyayas and discontinued thereafter,—Of these, Dg.is.ii are palpably 
under Southern influence, as is evidenced by their containing one or the other 
of the following typical Southern insertions : 18*, 21*, 22*, 24*, 32*, 42*, 
45*, 48*, 49*, 56*, 80*, 81*, 89*, 114*, 117*, 138*, 149*, 170L--D,;,, 
which is a fragmentary manuscript, beginning almost at the end of adhy. 1 , 
is used in this edition practically only for adhy. 2 , as it is discontinued at thr 
end of that adhyaya. The text shows strong affinities with the version of Ar 
junamisra.— The text of Di., is a complex. It contains some old reading; 
such as are preserved only in the KaJmirl manuscripts, but also an extra¬ 
ordinarily large number of individual readings, not found elsewhere (cf. 1 . 1 
50, 63 : 2. 101, etc ). At the same time, it is contaminated from some Sou 
them source, perhaps the Malayalam version ! 

£72} The Devanagari manuscripts of the Mahabharata in the Tanjon 
Library seem to have been all copied during the regime of the Maratha Chief: 
of Tanjore, and are a blend of the Northern and Southern recensions, and a 
such, of little value for text-critical purposes. 

The Telugu Version. 

The Telugu version, situated as it is on the boundary line which divide 
the Northern from the Southern recension, was particularly open to contami 
nation from the Northern tradition. We accordingly find that the majerit / 
of Telugu manuscripts are eclectic on no recognizable principles, presentin,; 
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somewhat the aspect of a mosaic of the texts of the Northern and Southern 
recensions, not unlike the Kumbhakcnam edition. is one of the extremely 
few Southern manuscripts which contain the (Northern) salutational stanza 
etc. For the Nortliern element in the make-up of T^, cf. 2930*. 
95*, 97*, 98*, 106*, etc., etc. As compared with Tj, T.> shows a purer Sou¬ 
thern tradition and has distinct leanings towards the Grantha version.—T. only 
replaces the fragmentary manuscripts T.„ which breaks off at the end of 
adhy. 181. 

Important variants of one other Telugu manuscript (Tanjore 11809) are 
now given by Professor P. P. S. Sastri in his edition of the Southern recen¬ 
sion. It does not differ appreciably from our Telugu manuscripts. 

The Grantha Version. 

The Grantha version is the version of the Tamil country, and is written 
in the so-called Grantha script. It is one of the two important Southern ver¬ 
sions. the other being the Malayalam. The Grantha version—to judge by the 
manuscripts utilized for the Critical Edition, and for Professor P. P. S. 
Sastri’s Southern Recension— is more heavily interpolated than the Mala¬ 
yalam, and is also more influenced, on the whole, by the Northern recension. 

For the beginning of the .Adi, we. get, temporarily, the sub-groups Gi-^ 
and Gi.«, but soon the configuration changes to Gj. o. 4 . ;,. versus G 3 . e- The 
latter group (G 3 . 0 ) represents the purer Southern tradition, agreeing with M 
against the other Southern manuscripts, whereas the four MSS. Gi.j.j.,, are 
not merely heavily interpolated but stand palpably under Northern influence. 
All Grantha manuscripts are protebly contaminated (directly or indirectly) 
jrom Northern sources in different degrees. G^ shows, on the whole, little Nor¬ 
thern influence, but 419*, 494*. 693*, 1310*, 1312*, 1885*, 1975*, and pas¬ 
sage No. 73 of App. I, show that even G,, is probably net entirely free from 
contamination, since all these (Northern) passages are missing in M. 

Sastri’s edition of the Southern recension gives the (most important) 
variants of five Grantha manuscripts of which three, and 31 (the latter 
being Sastri’s “principal text’’) are identical with our Gi, G^ and G^ res¬ 
pectively. Extracts from a Grantha manuscript belonging to the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (Whish Collection, No. 65) have 
been given by Professor Winternitz* and compared with the text of the 
Bombay edition (Saka 1799). The passages which differ from the Bombay 
edition £73} have been underlined in his extracts, and the corresponding 
passages of the latter are given opposite each line : a convenient arrangement 
which shows, at a glance, the relation of the two texts to each other for the 


^ Ind. Ant. 1898. 69 ff., 92 ff., 124 ff. 
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passages excerpted.^ 

The clearest proofs of the contamination of from some Northern 

source is furnished by 294*, a Northern passage, added in this sub-group 
irrelevmtiy before 1. 20. 1. The two lines comprising this passage must have 
been interpolated in a remote ancestor of by a clumsy scribe, who had 

missed the right place by four stanzas, and have remained there ever since, 
fortunately. Another rather transparent interpolation in Gi. 2 . 4 .r, from a late 
Northern source is a passage referred to already, No. 14 of App. I, which des¬ 
cribes the circumstances under which Antna becomes the charioteer of the 
Sun, an irrelevant digression. Cf. also 1373*,, 1375*, 1377*, and passage No. 
76 of App, I. 

Ihe sub-group contains an amrfeingly large number of interpolations, 
which have not been found, so far, elsewhere, and of which a few may be men¬ 
tioned as illustration^ : 329*, 322*, 326*, 330*, 337*, 345*, 351* (third 
line!), 357*, 363*, 364*, 368*, 371*, 373*, 382*, 386*, 387*, 388*, 406*, 
519*, 584*, 636*, 705*, 706*, 741*, 755*, etc., etc. 

But the Grantha version itself inclined to admit freely new lines. In¬ 
stances of rather lengthy interpolations of G are furnished by passages No. 35- 
39, 73 and 93 of App. I. Most of the interpolations are however short, con 
sisting, as a rule, of less than 10 lines, e.g. 500*, 501*, 502*, 504*, 507* 
509*, 510*, 511*, 520*, 552*, 569*, 570*, 693*, 814*, 841*, 897*, 1259* 
1268*, 1312*, 1313*, 1316*, 1319*, 1320*, 1372*, 1435*, 1441*, 1447*, 

1448*, 1452*, 1453*, 1476*, 1489*, 1531*, 1541*, 1542*, 1543*, 1544*, 1545*. 
1547*, 1550*, 1551*, 1596*,, 1597*, 1604*, 1631*, 1658*, 1666*, 1707* 

1868*, 20D9*, 2040*, etc., etc. 

G 7 , which is one of the few Southern manuscripts containing the (Northern i 
mantra irr^zpif rriT^jf ’s, like Tj, a typical blend of the Norther 1 
and Southern tradition, and was, on that account, discontinued after adhy. II. 
Its composite character may be seen from : 29*, 30*, 96*, 97*, 98*, 106 , 
145*, etc., etc. 


The Malaydlam Version. 

This is the version of Malabar, the Southernmost extremity of Indi . 
It is, in my opinion, the best Southern version. It is not only largely fr e 
from the interpolations of o ( =T G), but appears to be alsoi less influenc' d 
by N than a, wherein lies its importance for us. 


1 The collation of the text is accomiKinied by notes in which Wintern rz 
draws attention to the most striking points of difference between the two versio is, 
without entering into a full discussion of all the various readings. The notes o n- 
tain nevertheless many valuable text-critical observations. 

2 Cf. Sukthankar, “Epic Studies III”, ABI. 11. 269. 
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Instances of additional passages found in G (with or without T), but 
missing in M, are : 443*, 500*, 501*, 502*, 504*, 507*, 509*, 510*, 511*, 520*. 
552*, 569*, 570*, 691*, 693*, 814*, 839*, 841*, 897*, 1259*, 1268*, 1310*, 
1312*, 1313*, 1316*, 1319*, 1320*, 1447*, 1448*, 1452*, 1453*, 1476*, 

1489*, 1523*, 1541*, 1542*, 1543*, 1544*, 1545*, 1547*, 1550*, 1551*, 

1563*, 1566*,, 1596*, 1604*, 1658*, 1666*, 1751*, 1868*, 1872*, 1893*, 

1896*, 1935*, 2006*, 3007*, 2009*, 2021*, 2024*, 2032*, 2040*, 2052*, 

2053*, 2062**, 2071*, 2106*, etc. ; and the following passages of App. 1 : 
35-39 and 73. 

£74} Ml often stands in antagonism to sometimes agreeing with 

manuscripts of the Northern recension ; and is, therefore, an untrustworthy 
guide. Mi, 2.4 are incomplete manuscripts, ending with adhy. '53 ; in other 
words, with the Astikaparvan. Mg.g replace these manuscripts in the Sarhbha- 
vaparvan, which is the name under which the remaining portion of the Adi is 
known in the Southern recension. This practice of w/riting the twoi portions 
of the Adi in separate volumes is worthy of note, as an archaic survival. It 
is, in my opinion, the reflex of some half-forgotten factor connected with the 
ccimpilation of the Adi, and seems to me to be text-critically highly impor¬ 
tant. It should seem that the Smith has never completely assimilated the 
{Northern) division of the epic into the conventional eighteen parvans. 

Instances of additional passages which distinguish M from all other ver¬ 
sions are ; 407*, 453*, 800*, 801*, 842*, 970*, 1051*, 1052*, 1278*, 1437*, 
1438*, 1613*, 1678*, 1709*, 1871*, etc, 

M^-a constitute really one manuscript, as is proved, for instance by 
their repeating the following indubitable clerical errors : (i) in 1. 85. 25, 
Mg.g fdpeat inconsequentially the words (») m 1, 154. 

13, they omit 13“ and 13'*, transposing 13" and 13", which they read as one 
line; (iii) ini, 193. 1, they all read the meaningless St (Text 

51^ ); they read 1. 213. 4“-5" erroneously after stanza 31 of 
adhy. 212 ; (v) in 1. 213. 6, Me.,, omit the words of fho text, 

for which M^ shows a lacuna. Instances of readings peculiar to Me-, are 
(reference to adhyaya and sloka) : 

58. 6 Ms-8 : rest 

106. 2 Mg-g ; rest 

157. 9 Ms-a : rest 

Conflation in M^,, is suggested- by 1. 209. 19, where Mg., have both the 
Northern reading and the Southern rea:ding. 

It may be added that the cases cited are merely by way of illustrations. 
A careful Study of the critical apparatus would easily furnish scores of other 
instances. 
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This version has several striking agreements with Sj, a fact all the more 
impressive, because M, a Southern version, hails from the province at the op¬ 
posite end of India from the province of Sj, a Northern version ; for instance;, 
Malayalam supports (against T G) in omiting the spurious parts of adhy. 
128-129 of the Bombay edition. 

WiNTERNiTZ has published, in Devanagarl transcript, portions of a frag¬ 
mentary Malayalam manuscript belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland (Whish Collection,, No. 158), which contains 
twelve chapters of the Sarhbhavaparvan.^ The extracts contain the beginning 
of the Puravamsanukirtana (our adhy. 90), the passage referring to Sakun- 
tala and the birth of Bharata (our 1 . 90. 27-34), and the end of the adhya- 
ya (our 1. 90. 93-96). The manuscript correctly shows the Southern trans¬ 
position of the sakuntala and Yayati episodes. It is interesting to observe 
that this manuscript also further shows the antidpalion of 1 . 89. 1-16, before 
the Yayati episode, which is found in our Malayalam manuscripts (cf. note 
on p. 282) and in the conflated MSS. G 4 . 5 (cf. note on p. 992), and which 
is text-critically highly important. 

{75} Readings or features which are peculiar to M or such as distinguish M 
from G (with or without T) will be found under : 1. 1. 3. 35, 45, 122, 128, 168 

176, 179, 184, 189 ; 2. -100 ; 4. 4; 7. 10; 24. 1 ; 36. 3 ; 39. 2, 16 ; 53. 31 , 

54, 6, 7 :; 57. 81 ; 61. 98’; 67. 28 ; 68, 16, 51 ; 69. 9 ; 73. 33 ; 77. 9 ; 78. 

23 ; SO. 2 ; 84, 14 ; 86 . 1 ; 92. 45 ; 93. 14 ; 94. 9, 27, 32 ; 95. 8 ; 96. 2, 57; 

98. 5, 12 ; 113. 22 ; 117. 5, 23 ; 119. 30 ; 123. 39 ; 129. 9-11 (om. in M) ; 
132. 1 ; 136. 1 ; 138. 10 ; 139. 11 (om. in M) ; 142. 19 ; 150. 10, 26 ; etc., etc. 

With regard to the versions described above, it must be frankly admitte t 
that they do not, by any means, form water-tight compartments. The isolec 
tional 'boundaries, as is natural, do not coincide, but are independent of eac 1 
other ; in other words, the textual peculiarities, which are, in final analysi s, 
the real basis of our classification, never have, as a matter of fact, an ident ■ 
cal area of distribution. The manuscripts cannot always be squeezed into tl (j 
same moulds consistently. Thus, for instance, in the beginning of the Acii, 
the Grantha version, as already remarked, shows two sub-groups Gj _3 and 
G,^q ; but soon the configuration changes and, from about adhy. 25 onward 
we get the grouping G^.^.i.., : Gj.,,. Not only that. Individual manuscripts, 
groups, or even versions often overstep the boundaries of their particular re¬ 
cension. Thus, for example, on the one hand, Gi. 2 . 4 . 5 . frequently agree wi'li 
Vj B D ; M agrees with ; iSj and Dn agree with S ; against other manus¬ 
cripts of their respective recensions. 

These discrepancies, as is shown in th'e sequel, are due chiefly to tv o 
different causes : firstly, initial fluidity of the text; and, secondly, subsequent 


1 WiNTERNiTZ, Ind. Ant. 1898. 134 ff. 
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contamination or conflation. As regards fluidity : to conceive of the Epic of 
the Bharatas—or for that matter, of any true epic—^as a rigid or fixed com¬ 
position like the dramas or poems of Goethe or Milton, or even of Kali¬ 
dasa or Bhavabhuti, would be manifestly grotesque. Such a view can origi¬ 
nate only in a fundamental misconception of the origin, growth and function 
of epic poetry. 

In the case of the Mahabharata, we find, however, the fact of the fluidi¬ 
ty of the original reflected in the tradition as preserved even to this day. 
Only a very late interpolation in sOme inferior Devanagari manuscripts speaks 
of the text as having been written down by Gainesa to the dictation of Vyasa, 
a fantastic story that we may ignore with an easy conscience. On the otlier 
hand, we are plainly told that the epic was first published, at an elaborate 
sacrificial session, in the form of a free recitatim by Vaisaimpayaina, a direct 
pupil of the author, before king Janamejaya and the assembled guests. It 
was again recited by Suta (or Sauti), who had heard it only at the first reci¬ 
tation, and somehow committed the whole poem to memory. After just one 
single hearing, he obviously could not reproduce such a voluminous text ver- 
halim et literatim. In the beginning, therefore, it is clear that the poem, which 
was committed to memory, was recited freely, as faithfully as the particular 
leciter could contrive. This mode of transmission is net calculated to pre¬ 
serve rigid textual purity in any high degree, without stringent precautions, 
such as were adopted in the case of Vedic texts, but which never existed, as 
far as one knows, in the case of the epics. This fact also we find unexpectedly 
preserved by tradition (1. 57. 74 f,). Vyasa, we are told, taught his Bharata 
to his five pupils. Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila, suka, and Vaisarhpayana. And 
the five rhapsodists—the direct pupils of the aluthor—it is reported, publish¬ 
ed five separate versions of the epic : 

t76} I 

As is well known, there is preserved a work which actually passes for the 
Asvamedhaparva of the Bharata of Jaimini (whether it is actually so or not) 
and which is totally different from our Asvamedhaparvan. 

Here, I think, we have a clear glimpse of the early history of the text. 
Two facts emerge rather clearly out of the chaos ; firstly, the text was migi- 
nally committed to memetry and recited freely ; secondly, different rhapsodists 
recited differently. This has indeed been alssumed by many writers on the sub- 
ject.r All that is quite natural and intelligible. As a matter of fact, from 
generation to generation, from place to place, from bard to bard, the wording, 
even the contents, would valry a little, until the text is committed to writing, 
which is the beginning of a different phase in its history. The view that the 
epic has reached its present form by a gradual process of addition and alte- 


r For instance, Winternitz, Geschichte der ind. Litteratur, 1. 396. 
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the Mahabharata with great limitations.! Indeed our ideal is the sam:: as 
that of the classical philologist ; restoration of the text, as far as poseible, 
to its original form. But the original of a Sanskrit poem and that of a chtssi- 
cal poem : how entirely different they are! Particularly, in the case of the 
Mahabharata, where, one may well ask, is the original of a whole literature? 

In the Mahabharata we have a text with about a dozen, more or less 
independent, versions, whose extreme types differ, in extent, by about 13 OOd 
stanzas or 26,000 lines ; a work which, for centuries, must have been gro^ • ing 
not only upwards and downwards, but also laterally, like the Nyagrcdha 
tree, growing on all sides ; a codex which has been written in nearly a dozen 
different scripts assiduously but negligently copied, chiefly as a source of eli- 
gious merit, through long vistas of centuries by a legion of devout and )er- 
haps mostly uneducated and inefficient copyists, hailing from different cor :ers 
of a vast sub-continent, and siieaking different tongues; a traditional h'X)k 
of inspiration, which in various shapes and sizes, has been the cherisiied 
heritage of one people continuously for some millennia and which to tin; 
present day is interwoven with the thoughts and beliefs and moral ideas of 
a nation numbering over 300 million souls ! The classical philologist has 
clearly no experience in dealing with a text of this description, an opus of 
such gigantic dimensions and complex character, with such a long and ir i:ri- 
cate history behind it. 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF MAHABHARATA TEXTUAL CRITICISM 

The capital difficulty of the Mahabharata problem is just this that there 
are hardly any clear objective criteria which may enable us to discriminate 
with precision and certainty between the data of the rival recensions, ,o eva¬ 
luate correctly and confidently the amazingly large mass of variants. Only 
an inconsiderable fraction of these variants represents clear "misiakes”, 
which can be corrected with confidence. As a rule, the variant read ngs, if 
they are not mere synonyms, convey* a slightly different meaning, but almost 
always a possible meaning. From the grammatical point of view als:, they 
are both equally valid. One of the variants may be a trifle more suitable 
than the other; for instance, in the discrimination between the Simp le and 
the Periphrastic Future, or the Parasmaipada and the Atmanepada But 
cap we legitimately premise that the original must necessarily have bee i quite 
flawless from the point of view of the Paninian grammar? Is it not at least 
likely that the supposed solecism may be a genuine lapsus calami i>f the 
author, or (should that supposition be considered inadmissible or un iccept- 
able) that the usage fluctuated ? 

Then again, as we have seen, there are numerous passages, short ard long, 
that are found in one recension and are lacking in the other, what I call 


’ Cf. WiNTERNiTZ. Indol. Prag. 1. 61 ; and Charpentier, Orient. L terahir- 
zeitung. 1<«2, 276 f. 
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ration leceives strong support from the fact tliat this process is not stopped 
even by scriptal fixation.' The study of the manuscripts themselves, which 
belong to a very late phase in the evolution of the text, shows that texts must 
have been constantly amplified and altered by conflation. Such derange¬ 
ments, it may be observed, do not totally destroy, as might be imagined, the 
value of our division of the manuscript material into recensions and versions, 
but merely complicate its use and interpretation. 

CRITICAL PRINCIPLES FOLLOWED IN THE CONSTITUTION 

OF THE TEXT 

As already remarked, the Mahabharata versions when they first come 
within our ken appear already dispersed in several distinct groups. The ori¬ 
ginal, from which all these versions are derived, is itself preserved in no au¬ 
thentic copy contemporaneous with, or even reasonably close to, its period 
of composition. We can only reconstruct the original, approximately, by 
comparative methods. We recognize today, as already explained, two recen¬ 
sions, descended from the original, each recension embracing a plurality of 
versions, each version being divided into a multiplicity of sutsgroups. The 
ultimate problem is to unify, as far as possible, this manuscript tradition : to 
evolve, by comparative methods, a form of the text that will explain this phe¬ 
nomenal wealth of divergent and conflicting texts, and justify it. 

Before 1 elucidate the critical principles followed in preparing the cons¬ 
tituted text of the .Adi, I must review briefly other principles of textual cri¬ 
ticism and textual reconstruction, and discuss the applicability of these prin¬ 
ciples to the Mahabharata Problem. 

The Cl.\ssic.\l Model 

Tiie method that naturally presents itself first to our mind is the time- 
honoured method of Classical Philology.- The older school of classical phi¬ 
lologists distinguished four stages in the work of pLejiaring a critical edition of 
a classical text : (1) Heuristics, £77} i.e. assembling and arranging the entire 
material consisting of manuscripts and testimonia in the form of a genealogi¬ 
cal tree ; (2) Recensio, i.e. restoration of the text of the archetype ; (3) Emen¬ 
dation, i.e. restoration of the text of the author ; and, finally, (4) Higher Cri¬ 
ticism, i.e. separation of the sourcc-s utilized by the author. 

Excellent as this method is for the purpose for which it is devised, it 
should not be forgotten that it depends ultimately upon there being a more c-r 
less complete concatenation of copies and exemplars reaching finally back to a 
single authentic fwritten) archetyix;; and, consequently, can be applied to 

' Ll'DERS, Deutsche Littraturzeilung, 1929, lltS. 

- Sec Ruben, " Schwierigkeiten der Textkritik des Mahabharata ”, Acta Ori- 
nUolt'i. 8. 240-256: and Sukth.vnkar. .ABl. 11. 259 ff. 
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'■ additional ” passages. No £78} convincing proof can in general be given to 
establish either the originality or the spuriousness of any given passage of 
this type. What may fairly be regarded as interpolations are in general so 
ingeniously fashioned and so cunningly fitted in that, except under vt ry 
favourable circumstances, the intrinsic (contextual) evidence is inconclusi- e. 

For these and other reasons it is not always easy to correlate the dive: ?- 
ent recensions, to discriminate between the variants, and to constitute a who ly 
unobjectionable single text. 

This difficulty has its origin in the circumstance that in the Mababhar; .a 
manuscript tradition, perhaps as much as in any literary tradition, the b x- 
tual critic is faced with a bewildering profusion of versions as also with ;in 
amazing mixture of versions. Contrary tendencies have been at work in 1lie 
evolution of the text. While, on the one hand, some elements have been wo; c- 
ing, from the earliest times, for the development of different types ; on the otl er 
hand, there were not wanting elements that operated against the evolution i>f 
sharply differentiated types. To understand the phenomenon of this luxuri: at 
growth and indiscriminate fusion of versions, one must appreciate certain de¬ 
tails of historical moment, certain special factors in the transmission of die 
Mahabharata, traits which distinguish our work from every other kno"’!! 
text except the Ramayaija and perhaps other similar ancient epopees. 

Let us examine closely the character of the differences between the t ,vo 
recensions to start with.i The differences are of three kinds. Broadly spei k- 
ing, each recension differs from the other, firstly, in point of readings of Ihe 
common stanzas ; secondly, in point of additions (or omissions) of short a;id 
long passages ; and, thirdly, in point of sequence of the text-units. How do 
these differences at all arise? 

Our first thought would be to attempt to explain the additions or onris- 
sions as the result of conscious editorial revision, or of clerical error, or par ly 
of one and partly of the other. But the frequent differences in sequence, s- 
pecially when no material gain is perceptible in either arrangement, ratlier 
support the explanation suggested above that both recensions are, in final 
analysis, independent copies of an orally transmitted text. The suggestion 
is confirmed by the consideration of the variation of the first type, namely, 
minor differences in the readings of the stanzas common to the two reo n- 
sions, which confront us step by step throughout the parvan, nay, threu) ii- 
out the epic, as the partial collations of the other parvans now available at 
the Institute clearly show. 

It will be found for one thing perfectly useless to try to derive media d- 
cfllly one set of readings uniformly from the other. Hundreds and thousai 3s 


’ The conditions are analogous to that of the Ramayaija recensions, as i:e- 
vealed by the researches of Jacobi ; see particularly, Das Ramayma, pp. 3 ff, i ad 
Li'jDERS, “ Ueber die Grantharecension ” (1901). 
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of the minor readings are nothing more than mere synonyms or paraphrases, 
grammatically and semantically equivalent, but graphically totally unrelated. 
They, therefore, cannot be all corruptions, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
of a written archetype. The vast majority of these variants cannot again be 
due to the zeal of a purist trying to correct the solecisms of the received text, 
or to the whim of a minor poet endeavouring to polish its diction or style. 
Had that been the case, we should find that the enthusiasm of the reformer 
had evaporated long before he had reached the middle or at least the end of the 
first parvan. The {79} Herculean task of cleansing the Augean stables would 
be child’s play compared to a systematic purification of the Mahabharata text, 
according to later standards. Under these circumstances, however great might 
be the divergence between the two recensions in the beginning, it is bound to 
vanish or at least diminish towards the middle or the end of the poem. We 
find, on the other hand, as already remarked, that the stream of variation 
flows with unabated volume from the beginning to the end of the epic. This 
fact can in no way be reconciled with the hypothesis of a single uniform re¬ 
vision (or a series of them cither) of a fixed and rigid text. 

All the difficulties in the explanation of this phenomenal variation 
vanish, however, as soon as we assume that the epic was handed down from 
bard to bard originally by word of mouth, as is clearly implied by tradition. 
That would explain, without any strain or violence, the existence of the mass 
of variants, of differences in sequence, and of additions or omissions. If the 
text has been preserved, for any considerable period of time, only in memory 
and handed down by word of mouth, those are just the changes that could 
not possibly be avoided. It is evident that no great care would be lavished 
on the text by these custodians of the tradition to guard it against corruption 
and elaboration, or against arbitrary emendation, and normalization : to re¬ 
produce the received text, which was not guarded by canonical authority or 
religious sanction, with any degree of precision would be neither attempted 
by the bards nor required of them. Whenever and wherever the text was then 
written down—and it was irrobably written down independently in different 
epochs and under different circumstances—these transmissions by word of 
mouth must have contaminated the written text and introduced innumerable 
variations in it. The assumption of some of such complicated derangement, 
beyond the normal vicissitudes of transmission, is necessary to account for 
the abnormal discrepancies and strange vagaries of the Mahabharata manus¬ 
cript tradition. In other words, we are compelled to assume that even in its 
early phases the Mahabharata textual tradition must have been not uniform 
and simple, but multiple and polygenous. 

Moreover, a study of the critical apparatus shows that there has inter¬ 
vened a long period in the history of the Mahabharata in which there was a 
free com^SrlsSfi* of manuscripts and extensive mutual borrowings. A natural 
and inevitable source of confusion of the tradition has always been the 
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marginalia, comprising glosstes, varim leciiones and additions. The copy st 
of a manuscript with such accretions copied sometimes the original readings 
and sometimes the marginal. It may be incidentally remarked that an exami¬ 
nation of the marginalia shows that the variant readings are taken mostly frt in 
manuscripts belonging to the same version, or at least the same recensicii. 
But there is no reason, theoretical nt any rate, why readings of the rival recen¬ 
sion could not creep into a manuscript of the text by the medium, say, of 
a popular commentary such as Nilakantha’s. And, as a matter of fact, 've 
do find, occasicnally, readings of the opposite recension noted in the margins 
of manuscripts. Under these circumstances it was inevitable that the tr ie 
reading, especially if it was a lectio difficilior or an archaism or a solecism, 
would be partly suppressed, being preserved to us in one or two manuscripl.s 
only. 

Furthermore, the texts may be improved by a comparison of manuscrij i.s 
is not by any means a modern discovery. The process has been known and 
practised for ages : {80} the difference is merely in our ideas of what is mea it 
by “improvement” of the text. I have cited above the instance of Niin- 
kaptha, who himself says that he had collected and compared Mahabhara a 
manuscripts from different parts of India in order to ascertain the “ best ” 
readings. The other commentators also, Devabodha, Arjunamisra and Ratn r.- 
garbha, cite palhdntaras and speak apapsthas (“bad readings”). The-e 
they could have got only from a comparison of different manuscripts. 

The text favoured by the ancients apisear to have been of the inclusivi;, 
rather than of the exclusive, type. This is proved in the case of Nilakaiptlia 
by a remark of his cited above, where, he naively admits that he had p it 
together the stanzas which had been commented on by the ancient Bhasyi- 
karas, and others he had found in modern manuscripts, with the idea 
making a “ thesaurus of excellences.” The remark does not apply by at y 
means exclusively to the Sanatsujata episode, to which it is appended, at ai y 
rate as far as Nilakantha is concerned. In the Adi, we have abundant evi¬ 
dence that he has borrowed, according to his fancy, passages, short and Ion.:, 
from the Southern recension. The critical notes will show that his text in¬ 
cludes a large number of Southern passages which are not found in any oth :r 
Northern version, such as, for example, the catalogue of forest trees, whidi 
serves in a modest way for a description of the sylvan scenery amidst whir h 
Uparicara Vasu finds himself : 


513' 




I 

__ 


At one place, as was shown above, Nilakaptha has disfigured his te; t 
in his frantic attempt to squeeze into it a lengthy (Southern) passage cot • 
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taining some details which did not fit into his own text. This he has done, 
be it noted, at the risk of making his text wholly unintelligible, without a word 
of apology or explanation. Professor Winternitz, while criticizing Dahl- 
MANN’S Dos Mahdbharata, has pointed out this incongruity^ : “ The story... 
which relates how Dirghatamas is insulted by his wife Pradve^i, arid how he 
consequently establishes the fixed rule (mSryadd) that henceforth a woman 
shall always have to adhere to one husband, whether he be alive or dead, and 
that a woman who goes to another man shall go to hell, thus forbidding any 
kind of remarriage of widows. .. .is strangely out of placed in a chapter treat¬ 
ing of Niyoga.” As was pointed out above, in consequence of the intrusion 
of this foreign matter, the first half of the stanza of the original text is sepa¬ 
rated from the second half by 27 lines ! That in itself is, however, not a very 
serious matter in Mahabharata textual tradition, where such transpositions 
are a common occurrence. But in the present instance, this transfer has had 
the unexpected and undesirable result that the subject of the sentence, which 
was left behind in the first half of the stanza, remains ta the end without its 
predicate, which latter, being shunted off to such a remote distance, was 
furnished with a new and entirely different subject! The effect of this 
arrangement on the original story may be easily imagined. 

{81} Conflation is in general not so easy to detect and prove as in the case 
of Nilakaijtha. We can date Nilakaiijtha with fair accuracy. Again, Nila- 
katjiflia, who is one of the latest of our commentators, has himself vouchsafed 
some information as to how he has prepared his text. We have no such re¬ 
liable data in the case of the majority of the manuscripts or versions of our 
critical apparatus. 

Take, for instance, the case of the sub-group Gi. 2 . 4.5 of the Grantha ver¬ 
sion. In opposition to other manuscripts belonging to the same recension and 
even the same version, Gi.^.^.g contain, as shown above, an astonishingly large 
number of passages which are found otherwise only in some inferior manus¬ 
cripts of the Northern recens:ion. Now is this a case of contamination of the 
four MSS. Gj .2 4.,-, from a Northern source ; or are the common passages a 
remnant of the lost archetype, which were somehow lost in the remaining 
manuscripts of the Southern recension There is apparent agreement here 
between independent versions. But is this agreement original ? The clumsy 
interpolator of a remote ancestor of G 1 . 2 . 4 .S happens to have supplied us 
with the means of answering these questions. He has left behind, quite un¬ 
intentionally, an impress of his “ finger-prints,” so to say, by which we can 
easily and confidently trace him and examine his handiwork. The said manus- 


^ JRAS. 1897. 723 footnote. ^ Italics mine ! 

3 Cf. Ruben, Acta Orientalia, 8 . 250; SukthankAr, " Epic Studies III ”, 
ABl. 11. 269 ff. 
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cripts contain a Northern stanza (belonging to manuscripts of class y)- a 
mere string of attributes of Garuda—^wedged in at a place where it can he 
construed neither with what precedes nor with what follows. This proves 
incontrovertibly that these four manuscripts Gi. 2 . 4,5 have been compared with 
some Northern manuscripts, and makes it highly probable that the otlier 
doubtful stanzas, which they have in common with the Northern recension, 
have crept into their text in the same surreptitious way. At least this is Die 
most plausible explanation of the anomaly. But even such confirmatory 
evidence is not always available. 

The reader need not be sceptical about the possibilities of such indisr ri- 
minate conflation and addition. The critical apparatus, if closely scrutinized 
and properly understood, will reveal numerous instances of a similar char ic- 
ter. Even a close study of the Kumbhakonam’ edition, prepared in our o vn 
times by two excellent Southern Pandits, will throw some light on the men¬ 
tality of the old redactors of the Mahiabharata : parallel and even contradic¬ 
tory versions are placed quite unconcernedly side by side, regardless of the 
effect on the reader, regardless of the fact that sentences are left hanging in 
the air, that passages do not construe. Here one notices above all the 
anxiety that nothing that was by any chance found in the Mahabharata 
manuscript should be lost. Everything was carefully preserved, assembled in 
a picturesque disarray. 

Another important fact that must be kept in view in dealing with th use 
interpolations is this. The older the borrowal and the more interesting the 
passage borrowed, the wider will be the area over which it will spread in its 
new habitat. It then becomes difficult to prove the borrowal. 

Thus there is a certain group of passages which are found in all ver¬ 
sions except in! and K (that is, in the group v), for example, the Kaji- 
kaniti.^.In the particular case of the Kajiikaniti, there appears to be sufficie nt 
extrinsic and intrinsic evidence to make it £82} highly probable that the pas¬ 
sage is spurious, and the' corresponding agreement between some of the 
(more or less) independent versions is unoriginal. 

There are indeed yet more difficult cases, where the evidence pfo et com fa 
of documentary and intrinsic probability is equally balanced, as far as we 
can at present judge. In such cases we are forced to look for small thir gs 
which look suspicious and lead us to probabilities, not facts. 

The problem is clearly not solved by formulating o priori a hypothesis as 
to the interrelationship of the different versions and fix the text in terms of 
some preconceived formula ; for instance, by assuming as absolutely inde¬ 
pendent a certain number of these divergent versions, and laying down :m 
arithmetical rule that whatever is common to two or more of such and such 


1 


App. I, No, 81. 
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versions must be original. In this method, we can easily deceive ourselves and 
others ; for the results arrived at will hppear sounder than in reality they 
are. Even though the formal operations may be a piece of flawless logic, 
nevertheless the results, being based on premises possibly unsound though 
apparently clear and definite, may be wholly fictitious. The study of the 
manuscripts themselves must first teach us what their interrelationship is. 
And they unmistakably indicate that their interrelationship is of most com¬ 
plex character. The critical apparatus is a veritable labyrinth of compiicated 
and intermingled versions, each with a long and intricate history of its own 
behind it. We have unfortunately no single thread to guide us out of the 
maze, but rather a collection of strands intertwined and entangled and lead¬ 
ing along divergent paths. With the epic text as preserved in the extant 
Mahabharata manuscripts, we stand, I am fully persuaded, at the wrong 
end of a long chain of successive syntheses of divergent texts, carried out— 
providentially—in a haphazard fashion, through centuries of diaskeuastic 
activities ; and that with the possible exception of the Sdradd (Kasmlri) 
version, which appears to have been protected by its largely unintelligible 
script and by the difficulties of access to the province, all versions are indis¬ 
criminately conflated. 

Now it goes without saying that the genetic method (operating with an 
archetype and a stemma ccdium) cannot strictly be applied to fluid texts 
and conflated manuscripts ; for, in their case, it is extremely difficult, if not 
utterly impossible, to disentangle completely, by means of purely objective 
criteria, their intricate mutual relationships. The documentary evidence is no 
doubt supremely important, but the results, arrived at from a consideration 
of the documentary probability, must be further tested in the light of intrinsic 
probability. No part of the text can be considered really exempt from the 
latter scrutiny, when we are dealing with a carelessly guarded text such as 
we have in the present instance. A careful study of the critical notes will 
show—if, indeed, the foregoing remarks have not made it abundantly clear— 
that all the problems which present themselves for solution in editing any 
text from manuscripts are present in the case of the Mahabharata on a colos¬ 
sal scale and in an intensified form. We must, therefore, clearly recognize 
that a wholly certain and satisfactory restoration of the text to its pristine 
form—even the so-called satasdhasri samhitd form—may be a task now be¬ 
yond the powers of criticism. 

CRITICL EDITIONS OF THE DIFFERENT VERSIONS 

No doubt, in view of some of these difficulties, one scholar has sug¬ 
gested that to expedite and facilitate the work, we should, as a first step, 
before any attempt is made {83} to constitute the final text of the Maha 
bharata, critically edit all the different versions.^ That, it must be said, is a 

1 Cf. Lesny, Archiv Orientdlni, vol. 5 (1953), p. 159, 
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rather tall order, as any one will admit, who has any practical experience of 
editing the Mahabharata in any shape or form, critical or otherwise. But 
perhaps funds and workers—not to speak of patience—can be found to edit a 
dozen or more lakhs of stanzas comprising the dozen or more versions of the 
Great Epicj There remains, however, yet another and a more fundamental* 
difficulty, which appears to have wholly escaped the attention of the learned 
critic. The difficulty is that it is practically impossible to edit even a single 
version of the Mahabharata—or for that matter of any other text—wholly 
satisfactorily, without considering the entire evidence, that is, without, at the 
same time, consulting the readings of all other versions. Suppose we examine 
six manuscripts of a version (Grantha) in order to prepare a critical text of 
that version. It may happen that four of them (Gi. 2 . 4 . 3 ), which are con¬ 
flated manuscripts, have a “secondary” reading, while only two (G 3 . 0 ) have 
the correct reading. In these circumstances, the true character of the variants 
could never be inferred from the readings of this version (G) itself; it would 
be shown only by other versions (T or M or N). In fact, there is no way 
of finding out whether any of the manuscripts of a particular version are 
conflated (if they happen to be conflated) without consulting the other 
versions. And, if for the editing of each of the indivual versions, we have 
to scrutinize and weigh the entire evidence, we might as well^get busy with 
the work of preparing the final text, assuming of course that a final (critical) 
text has to be prepared. 

That consideration apart, even if we assume, for the sake of argument, 
that all the dozen or more versions lie before us in a critically edited shape, 
our main task is not made any easier on that account. One has to go through 
the same mental processes in picking out or reconstructing the correct read¬ 
ings, whether, as at present, the variae lectmm are concentrated on a single 
page of the critical edition or have toi be searched in a dozen or more different 
provincial editions, arranged round about the critic in a semi-circle. Prepar¬ 
ing all these different editions would not by itself give us the correct readings. 
Some of them, moreover, would but slightly differ from each other, for 
instance, the editions of the Bengali and the Devanagari versions, and it 
would mean useless duplication of labour. All that is really needed to facili¬ 
tate our work is a critical edition of the Southern recension. An attempt 
to supply that need is now being made by Professor P. !P. S. Sastri in his 
edition of the Mahabharata, referred to already. 

THE VULGATE AS BASE 

Another high authority, while full of apparent admiration for the 
way in which the work is being done at present at the Institute, has with 
much pathos and eloquence deprecated this hastily prepared, eclectic text. 
All that we need to do at present, according to this scholar, is to reprint the 
Vulgate, giving merely the variae lecHones of the manuscripts collated and 
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leaving each individual reader to constitute his own text, unhampered and 
uninfluenced by the obtrusive personality of some editor who stands like a 
monitor between the reader and his author. The learned critic is evidently 
of opinion that any average reader, who picks up an edition of the Great 
Epic for casual study is better qualified to reconstruct the text than the editor 
who has made a special study of the [84} problem! That is a paradox 
natural to the subtle mentality of the learned critic. But we need not take 
it too seriously. Whatever the Average Reader might or might not be able 
to do, I beg to submit that the Critical Reader, like the learned scholar whose 
opinion I am quoting, would not be any the worse off, if he is put in posses¬ 
sion of this “ Recension of Poona For, who and what is to prevent him 
from constituting his own text from this critical edition ? Whoever makes the 
text—even if Brhaspati himself were to come down and constitute the text— 
the Critical Reader would undoubtedly reject it as it would surely not fit 
in with his ideas of what is right and what is wrong. The Critical Reader 
has the same freedom of action whether he has befcre him the critical 
text or the Vulgate. The Vulgate, as far as I can judge, is no better suited 
for serving as the base than the present text. 

It may, however, be that the hesitation of the learned authority is 
really due to tr categorical objection to interfering in so definite a manner with 
the received text. Should that be the case, it is certainly difficult to appre¬ 
ciate the veneration of this scholar for the form of a text which was made up, 
probably, also in great haste but with inadequate and insufficient materials, 
only in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, that is, only about 250 
years ago. It is surely illogical to assume that a text which has been built 
up largely on unscientific conjecture is now beyond the reach of conjecture. 

A simpler and more probable explanation still of the hesitating attitude 
of the learned critic might perhaps be that his theoretical misgivings are 
based on a rather hasty study of both the Vulgate and the critical text. For, 
the text of the Vulgate is so corrupted and so obviously contaminated that it 
would be a criminal neglect of his duty for any intelligent editor now to re¬ 
print the Vulgate, when he has at hand the material to control its vagaries 
and to correct its absurdities. 

ONE SELECTED MANUSCRIPT AS BASE. 

No doubt to remedy the inherent defects in the last method as also to 
avoid the dreaded samkara of pramdnas, it has been suggested by other 
scholars that the best course would be to select one manuscript, the best 
manuscript extant (of any version presumably) and print it, with minimal 
change, correcting only the obvious and indispensable clerical errors and add¬ 
ing the variants of the collated rnanuscripts.^ This expedient, though un- 

^ Journal Asiatique, Oct.-Dec. 1929, p. 347. 

8 C. V. Vaidya, JBBRAS. 1920. 367, 
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questionably simple and “Safe”, and in most cases indubitably effective, 
fails totally in the present instance, for two reasons : firstly and chiefly, 
owing to the negligible age of our manuscripts, which are barely five hundred 
years old ; and, secondly, owing to the systematic conflation which has be n 
carried on through ages of revisional and amplificatory activity. By follov.- 
ing any manuscript—even the oldest and the best—^we shall be authenticating 
just that arbitrary mixture of versions which it is the express aim of this 
method to avoid ! 

This sluggestion, however, has special interest, because the principle 
underlying it has now been, partly and timidly, put into practice by Profe-i- 
sor P. P. S. Sastri, in preparing his edition of the Southern recension, wherers 
the three foregoing 'methods are mere castles in the air of theoretical critics. 

{85} A ICRITIQUE OF PROFESSOR SASTRl’S METHOD 

Professor Sastri’s edition is an excellent demonstration of the inad;:- 
quacy of the underlying principle, which has been repeatedly advocated, 
showing up its defects as nothing else could. What Professor Sastri set out 
to do is (to quote his own words) : “ to print the text as it is in the origin,i 
palm-leaj, liberty being taken only to correct scriptorial blunders,'^ to weigh the 
different readings in the additional nranuscripts and choose the more import¬ 
ant ones [scil. readings] for being added to the text by way of footnotes ’ 
How difficult it is to carry this out verbatim in practice and at the same time 
to present a half-way readable text may be realized when we see how Sasi ri 
has had to doctor his text. A few examples may be added to elucidate tlie 
point To begin with, Sastri does not follow the parvan division, nor tlie 
adhytfiya division, of his basic manuscript, adding and omitting colophons 
arbitrarily, in order to reach some imaginary norm. Secondly, he adds aa 
adhyaya of 40 lines after his adhy. 164, which is not found in his manus¬ 
cript ! Thirdly, he omits one whole adhyaya of 40 lines, after his adhy. 18), 
where all Southern manuscripts, without exception (including his own exem¬ 
plar) have it and is moreover unaccountably silent about the omission ! 
Fourthly, in one place (his adhy. 122) he has omitted fourteen link of tlie 
text of his manuscript and added instead thirteen lines which are not found 
in any Southern manuscript 1^ Fifthly and lastly, in yet another place (his 
adhy. 214) he has added an interpolation {updkhyana) of 114 lines of whic h 
not (0 single line (as actually printed in Sastri’s edition) is to be found :n 
my of the six manuscripts utilized by him! These are some of the thinj's 
that an extremely orthodox Southern Pandit actually does when he sets out 
with the avowed object of printing up a Southern manuscript as it is, correct¬ 
ing only “ scriptorial blunders.” I will not here speak of a certain numb r 

^ Italics mine! 

2 The Mahabharata, Vol. I, Introduction, p. xiii, 

3 Sastri’s ed. 1, 122. 2)-8{ (.page 803 f.). 
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of spurious lines which appear to have crept insidiously into his text front 
the Vulgate and whose existence even he probably does not suspectA The 
changes mentioned first are of a different order : they have been made' by 
Sastri consciously and intentionally. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not blame Sastri in the least for 
taking such liberties with his manuscript, which is a tolerably good manus¬ 
cript (though probably not very old), but has its faults like any other manus¬ 
cript. I myself have had to proceed similarly, only more thoroughly, more 
systematically. Our methods are similar in practice, though not in theory; 
that is, in his theory. Sastri's text is eclectic (an epithet often used by critics 
with a tinge of reproach, the' ground of which it is not easy to perceive) : 
as eclectic as any other Mahdbhdrata text, printed or in manuscript, that I 
have seen. I have adduced the above instances chiefly to show what correct¬ 
ing merely “ scriptorial blunders ” in Mahabharata textual criticism really 
ends in. 

Thus it will be seen that the method of printing a Mahabharata manus¬ 
cript as it is, viewed as a rigid principle, is a deplorable failure. The lateness 
of our manuscript material (86} and the peculiar conditions of transmission 
of the epic are responsible for the defection. They force upon us an eclectic 
but cautious utilization of all manuscript classes. Since all categories of 
manuscripts have their strong iroints and weak points, each variant must be 
judged on its own merits. 

WHAT IS THEN POSSIBLE ? 

The Mahabharata problem is a problem sui generis. It is useless to 
think of reconstructing a fluid text in a literally original shape, on the basis 
of an archetype and a stemma codicum. What is then possible ? Our ob¬ 
jective can only be to reconstruct the oldest form of the text which it is pos¬ 
sible to reach, on the basis of the manuscript material available/- With that 
end in view, we must examine as many manuscripts—^and above all as many 
classes of manuscripts—as possible, and group them into families. We must 
try to ascertain and e'valuate the tradition of each family, eschewing late and 
worthless material. We may then consider the relation of these traditions 
in regard to the variae lectiones, and the genuine and spurious parts of the 
text. Beyond that, we have to content ourselves with selecting the readings 
apparently the earliest and' choosing that form of the text which commends 
itself by its documentary probability and intrinsic merit, recording again most 
carefully the variants, and the additions and omissions. A little critical re- 

1 e.g. 1. 22. 28"!' : 58. V'l; 82. 4"'> ; ,184. 27'* (S has v. I.): 194 . 621 (no 
Ms. has this line !); 203. 28“''; 212. 66j ; 215. ; 216. 41, 43 (found only in 

Dn and printed editions) ; etc. References are to Sastri’s edition of course. It 
must be admitted that, when compared with the mass of the text these interpola¬ 
tions ard really negligible. 

“ Cf. Luders, Deutsche Literalurzeitung, 1929, 114S. 
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maniement of the text need cause' no alarm. For, as I have already observed, 
it is hardly logical to assume that a text which is largely based on conjecture 
is now beyond the reach of that principle. Of course there will always re¬ 
main many doubts, but that consideration should not prevent us from cor¬ 
recting those parts which can be corrected with confidence'; moreover, that 
limitation applies to our comparatively well preserved classical texts, despite 
the guarantee of the careful editings they have' undergone. However, owing 
partly to the fluid character of the original and .parly to the fragmentary and 
inadequate information we possess as regards the origin, growth and trans¬ 
mission of the text, it is incumbent on us to make Conservatism our watch¬ 
word. We must abstain from effecting any change which is not in some 
measure supported by manuscript authority.’ 

THE METHOD OF RECONSTRUCTION EXPLAINED 

The method I have followed in reconstructing the text cannot, unfortu¬ 
nately, be presented in the shape of short general rules. I shall endeavour, 
however, to explain it as briefly as possible. 

The' main jirinciple underlying all speculation as to authenticity is the 
postulated originality of agreement between what may be proved to be {more 
or less) independent {87} versions. The principle I have tried to follow reli¬ 
giously—and I hope I have never deviated from it—is to accept as original t 
reading or feature which is documented uniformly by all manuscripts alik« 
fN=S). 

For instance, we frequently come across three-lined- stanzas, one of whos 
lines is an “inorganic line”, that is, a line which can be added or omitte'l 
without detriment to sense or grammar. These seemingly superfluous liner, 
if proved by both recension.s, have not been deleted ; they have been kepi 
scrupulously intact. A more important instance is of the initial adhyaya-. 
of this parvan. The connection between adhy. 1-3 and what follows, as als < 
the connection between the three adhyayas inter se, is of most loose characte . 
There is further the suspicious circumstance that adhy, 4 begins precisely i i 
the same way as adhy. 1 ; both adhyayas have in fact the identical openirg 
(prose) sentence: 

I 

’ Few scholars, I imagine, would endorse the view of Pandit Vidhushekhr l a 
Bhattacharva (Modern Review, Calcutta, for August 1928, page 176), that the 
first prose sentence of our Mahabharata Hff: etc. \ though fou id 

in all MSS. without exceptio.n, should be deleted from the Criticil Edition, becatise 
it is intrinsically inappropriate in the context. He writes: “They [s://. 
those lines] are to be found in all the different versions of which MSS. :ire 
collated for the present edition, though with some variant readings, but can we be 
satisfied only with this ground as to their being genuine ” ? That is a little oo 
radical! This edition cannot and should not proceed so far. 
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In other words, adhy. 4 begins as though nothing had gone before ! The prose 
sentence seems to fit better the context of adhy. 4 than the context of adhy. 1; 
but that is not material to my argument. It would have been possible to 
athetize the first three adhyayas in order to remove this anomaly, relegating 
them to the Appendix. But as all the four adhyayas are handed down in 
exactly the same form (with the usual amount of variants) in all manuscripts 
of both recensions, they were left perfectly intact. Here we have an old con¬ 
flation of two different beginnings. They were not harmonious in juxtaposi¬ 
tion, but each was too good to lose, in the opinion of the ancient redactors. 
They therefore put both in, making but a poor compromise.^ 

Another passage that may be thought to need some radical treatment is 
the account of the cremation of Papdu and Madri. We are first told that the 
king died in the forest, and Madri mounted the funeral pyre and was burned 
with him (1. 116. 31). After this we read that their “bodies” (sarne) are 
brought to the capital of the Kurus (1. 117. 30), and an elaborate royal 
•funeral takes place. In the account given in the following adhyaya (118), 
from the description of the annointing and dressing of the king’s body, and 
from the remark that the king Icoked as if he were alive (1. 118. 20) : 

it is clear that no former burning is imagined. After Papdu had been burned 
with his favourite queen Madri on the funeral pyre, there could not have 
been (as Hopkinsi has justly pointed out) much corpse left or not enough 
to dreSs and smear with sandal paste! But the manuscripts do not render 
us any help here. The passage is handed down in identical form in all manus¬ 
cripts of both recensions. 

The above examples will show that the diaskeuasts did not always em¬ 
ploy any great art—I may add, fortunately—in conflating two discrepant ac¬ 
counts of an incident, which is by no means an easy task. To resolve such 
anomalies, however, is beyond the scope of this edition, since the entire 
manuscript evidence unanimously supports the conflation, which is too old 
and deep-rooted to be treated by the ordinary principles of textual criticism. 
If w'e went about, at this stage of our work, athetizing such passages as were 
self-contradictory or as contradicted the data of some other part of the epic, 
there would not be much left of the Mahabharata to edit in the end. 

£88} I give in a footnote® the text of a hundred selected stanzas for 


r Ruling Caste in Ancient India, p, 172, footnote. 


" Adhy. 1 

55^451^ sjftfiisqeR- 11 

Adhy. 26 
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which no variants, or only unimportant variants, have been recorded in tlie 


Adhy. 27 

m I ser: i 

3€'rr?3T fsi TRi=5g|%' i 

^ II V 

•q^ra: giT'Wfre^T i 

^q[T ii ^ 

g q[i^Fi'-4i' i^qr i 
^ff^r ffR 55iq;wr ii Rv 

^T^ciR^ ^ciTicr iTRt s^r; i 

s'T^qjfJT 3igqr^«r ii '^'a 
Adhy. 29 

Adhy. 31 

)J5ffIJTRr Rlvir %q'SliT ^ I 
f^fiTFTRRc^Jfr qFR'jf II 1 

Adhy. 32 
cf^^fhR f^cTUTl: I 
f %^ a^TRT I f ^ II 

^RiSl m ?i%r iqiaq;r ^ i 

flrg^FqTO'qil Wq-ilf it H 1 ^ 

Adhy. 35 

m: a€^ RT qi^qi TtF:a??{ i 

3T?f'qFR ?qrRR I it 5^1111 =111^ 

Adhy. 38 

f5i55asa ^ I 

iiRg# HR ^55173 ?Rrt|FTf!; inv 
Adhy. 39 

trig=1i; ^ ?1R^; IflRJlf I 

3T^5T|^1¥^c1 ^JThi IfTltrR: It V 
1?T?t'^?1 &3Rf I 

531 ?Rt|R. iriJR^llfl II ^ 

^fia qjfrr?^ iqrt I 

M ^5ftl3?R^ g^JR II 6 


Adhy. 40 
cTdt rl^qFtsTR 

1f33T ?Iir: I 

S^r|3Tt ^nsrgdtrRcr^r 

ctIi ^ ?151 lf?5r®I: II ^ 

Adhy. 41 

i^-aiic: g'5i5TfCf§i^: i 
^ PtRRcT ^KTIRRltg^rg, II V 

Adhy. 42 

gi ^EtR ?i ’^?i R€=53ir i 

1^4 =1 Rir ^|I?F ^cft II \ 

gi Iff g >T1^: gfrllf^l Sflrt: I 
JRI I^fg^r f^3|mqHc1rTR5l: II '■•> 

Adhy. 45 

^Ig^ ff fcir 11?^d I 

'rti^?r5n qif f^STfiri^ ii o 

Adhy. 46 

?R?rfftjRg ?Tgiitq^ I 

^ff: ^Toti HRIIt il^li=E3!rr II qv 

Adhy. 48 

?r^i5^g ?r qiRtf. gtRi^^gqtiL' 
nq: gtll iCRli SR^q; II I'lr 
3T3t?i I 

3|5igilttlRt 1lg%: llcTIrT II 1S 

Adhy. 49 

?r^ srrp gq lEi 3f^?q;i;5^5tqjTr i 
ns%i^q^iq5i iiqrt^^qsritfi; ii q 
rRt: irS%lf^qiqtl 1 

3TrqR qiRqtswg ^tiir ciftqt ^gq; ir<'^ 

3iq^3fq^3i t[ ei; qg^cf g^: i 
igqqftq: II 

q q:1Ii;Rqi?q1^ qURcRgriqH I 
lir ?^^fT|qqi^: ii ’H'i 
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Adhy. 53 

^ m- qrft^cT^JT f I 

II 3 » 

^ dSlJRJeinGdr: I 

{89} ^ 5tcI5ds«r ?I?^5I:I1 “I T 

SR^iiw^ I 

^ ^rf^TT^ HftsK^r in'A 

Adhy. 54 

'iSf^nwR ii *1 

Adhy. 55 

?ig ^r3t?ir«Tr M- i 

<r5?ir^ dderra^dtd ^ ii v 

Adhy. 56 

I ?wr^fr cd^rr dt ig^dfi i 

Hfr*frRTJ|t^?T[d fflOTT ^ftd II 3 

m arg; s% i 

3Rt: gw N ^s'giw ir «> 

^ ?rt g«ri?d dqt'4d i 
fdg?d?^ d^ dg irfr^«ri: ii 31 
d^%S iT^CTd: 1 

ag^i^ JTd fw sgid^qr^rdtdd; ii d'*^ 

Adhy. 58 

fatdH^cd: 2r%7 3d I 

srrq^iRRdgt^^ ggdtri^ ti v 
cRjitToi d d^sgiR ddtgdrf^ URdf; i 
^i^^gg^g^^fT^Tdgoir: ii 

d dir ^ d?ir <wf5dd;5!i d i 
3Tlf^^5I d^r ddlf?d3dIJ>Jf1f?5ddd; 11 '<l\ 
sT«r 5rg;r^d: g^r g^sCltd: i 
d«dd«4 ^ g^d d d?g % 5t>ipd?f II 
Adhy. 59 

dUOit Jiiggp. g^[ gai?|3q: | 

SSdd: 3d|: dig: II =} o 
af I?: #5R%gi d?f!ldRd?d?H 1 
3T3li3[didtdts)i?WR %fggi6?4t in-i 


arjjd diuoir di^ JRggftwwwsd i 
argcd 3^51 gft#'^ it 'ao 

Adhy. 60 

gjgddr: saf: gdddldlftoi: I 
%dl%3 dRddg^Roir: II tf 
5r5[|grf^|: sar: ^g^s^gr ddfgg I 
^Rdfdt ^g:r: af^dr: Ii 
Adhy. 61 

%gtdWddt g^S gM^d: 1 

j^gid: ^r ddfgddd; ii 
dKd i 

aignditd dg?Tg ii 

gddf^ft^tdr dfRsr: i 
srgt d crdw»tddftdgdR ii 
3Tftsrgi^ g: sat |cgfdi%ad: i 
d g;ggg^'lt|r f^g^i^gwd: ii 

Adhy. 64 

d^dRfgoTWR dW^^dtfddd, 1 
ddd^'TOlt ai^d m^dfl. II '<v 
Adhy. 71 

dPgdsffggidtd gjfs^ f^gradiagiri i 

dd^^ 3dgwrg gtggj-gf^^ g^ig;^ II vs 

Adhy. 73 

fdi^ gj% aiH is^gr I^^g5d: i 
[ gjgrd’^tw dr i^r fdrgr ii i 
€fr sldt gJisgt ^ggidf d^ g% i 
arpgr dgftsgsg' |:f%^ gfgggagtd; IR^ 

Adhy. 76 

fg a ^ d^l- dr# gaii da giM i 
5^r dfd^dw dif^sr igg^: ii ^ 
Adhy. 81 

d^g T^'t'Jtggd: dcg#d%cdd; 1 
aftd %wEH!rfti ^ a did; ii <2 

Adhy. 91 

m dfr dft%r dggrgif#dtd?ri 1 
dwr grd: ^djfd dr^^d grfdadR 11 v 
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Adhy. 93 

^ Sosif^f ?Wr|JJ55'S^^ 11 vs 

3T^r: ^15 I Sq«q^ I 

ms 

3 w w^mi 1 

so 

Adhy. 94 

11 Vi 

?T?r: 51^3 «JIRHlf^5irail^ 1 

3 ^ ftfcTt II ‘sv 

Adhy. 96 

Sl^r qWJTRRRW; ?ff ^5?tl: I 

3 Rmr^rrS 5 f^r^?^r; 3 irr?n^»rq; 11 'a<s 

Adhy. 102 

apr^ gf^r 1 

^ <B55if^ =a 11 ^ 

Adhy. 117 

a«Tr Jici5sa^i;ds*[^^ 1 

5T II 1 ^ 

£90} Adhy. 125 

l^f^TJiJfi^srsrgf^^ 11 ^1 

Adhy. 127 

n ^ 

3^: 71^3^^?! 7ZP^ ?f^5W: I 
3%^ qft3?S^*J^77^«T?IR^: II ^ 
cl^ |^f>47; ^^fqqRT tI§R55; I 

Adhy. 132 

«ms7r ?^i|ii af^^r aronranti 1 

5IT^fcI. II ^ 

8 


e 57 3[ie»Tf%7 55F^7ig7lftRr I 
TRWRcTl^ mi 71% 5T7r f7 II 'J' 

Adhy. 138 

5TWF3^ 77 i^garf^: I 
71 f7^ ai^7c?7F7: aiHF: ^51735173:11''! '*> 
Adhy. 139 

STRt^ % 777r^[: I 

Tig^ asTRPTt 7n>T 7 ^ 75^7 ^ 11 -« 

Adhy. 152 

7 777371717 7^ 77:77 a% I 
%7 3jr 7%^7cf.4 ^i:i|7 f77; II 1^ 

Adhy. 158 

STJTr? 7F577c3 77517: I 
^a% 7i;7k i%SW11717%777L II 
3Ti5FFf?l71 %^^S7 7171 ^ ^7 777: I 
#S7 ^7<7l 3571 71^1 7*7i:«ftS773 II V» 

Adhy. 159 

7% 7 7557^71* 37lf77^ I 

77^7^ 71 If^ 77Ft TFgTF^TFT: II 11 

Adhy. 162 

TT^rg 7^ %a: ?7isi%57f^77: I 
7%%S7%% at57F 7 7Fc7F7 ^7^77,1 11 s 

Adhy. 170 

74l7f7 771 37 3371 517 35117: I 
77173157 F 7^ 771 7^ 37 : II ^ 

Adhy. 192 

317 37f77l 757 %R7F 57?%: 7? I 
3T^c717F 7^^ ^7 =7 7 II «. 

Adhy, 194 

%7:7 7 a7i7|57 7ri%7f7 %5lt 7& I 
7^ 1^ Tit: TROT! 1^7: 7Fl%t7 II 1^ 
% 7%7 77 7F5P7771 7g^fwn I 
a7«7 577 #17R7F^ 71^:7713 II 1 % 
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critical notes; of these about £91} thirty have no variants at all, while the 
remaining (seventy) show only insignificant variants, such as transposition, 
substitution of synonyms, and so on. The number of the latter class of 
stanzas could naturally be easily augmented, by increasing the latitude of 
permissible variation. Being handed down uniformly in all manuscripts 
alike, they may be regarded as authentic (as least as far as manuscript evi¬ 
dence goes), forming so to say, pieces of firm bedrock in the shifting quick¬ 
sands of Mababharata poetry. As such they will be valuable for the study 
of epic style, diction, vocabulary and so on. 

To return to the question of text reconstruction. The rule arising out of 
the agreement between independent recensions or versions is easy to compre¬ 
hend and simple to apply; only its sphere of operation is rather restricted. 
Difficulties arise when there is fluctuation; and that is the normal state. 
When there was fluctuatbn, the choice fell, as a corollary of the previous 
rule, upon a readmg which is docwntmtcd by the largest mwber of '(what 
prima facie apipear to be) more or less independent versions, and which is 


Adhy. 198 

Adhy. 199 

^ 11 \ 

^ ii 

Adhy. 200 

w ^ in'* 

Adhy. 202 

1 

?T^ S|f u 

Adhy. 203 

II ^ 

^«nsi^^s>T5r53ir i 
fl»n ll 

Adhy. 205 

l«jr i 

^ fwir ^51^^ II '< 


Adhy, 206 

Adhy. 210 

Adhy. 211 

11 /^ 

qftlcll: I 

dgRiq ii 

Adhy. 212 

% ginera gflfli: g«rfimfirrr: gRii i 
cfRi^i=q»^: qr^iqsqri ii i «> 

Adhy. 220 

^ niqr dqg: qrt »TRrr i 

3iqw 51 ^ 351 3?irail II 

Adhy. 225 

5Ta[( i 

5¥3i 35[i a^i^ qio3?renf9r ii *1 o 
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supported by intrinsic probability. Diagrammatically we might represent the 
types as follows; 


(i) Nj = S =Text. 

(ii) N = Si - Text, 

(iii) Ni - 

Si = Tex’ 

N. 

s. 

N 3 

S 3 

N 3 

S3 

N 3 

S 3 

etc, 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


The presumption of originality in these cases is frequently confirmed by a 
lack of definite agreement between the discrepant versions. The commonest 
application of this rule is when iSj K or B (with or without D) agree with 
S against their own agnates. Numerous examples of this type of agreeme it 
have been adduced above (pp. Liv, Lxn). 

Occasionally we get “double” agreement, that is, agreement between two 
or more groups of each recension (N^ — and Na = Sj) ; for example, when 
(1) K = M, and simultaneously B = TG, 

or (2) iSj K = TG, and simultaneously B = M. 

Here one of the agreements must, generally speaking, be accidental, since 
both can hardly be original; and either may be adopted, if they have equ^l 
intrinsic merit. Owing to the much greater correctness and reliability of S, 
K, I have, as a rule, adopted the readings of this group, other things bein j 
equal. 

When the two recensions have alternate readings neither of which can 
have come from the other and which have equal intrinsic merit (N : S), J 
have, for the sake of consistency and with a view to avoiding unnecessarj 
and indiscriminate fusion of versions, adopted, as a stop-gap, the readinj 
of N. This rule is of very common application, since one constantly comes 
across readings which are but paraphrases of each other and between which 
it is impossible to discriminate. Examples of such alternative readings are : 

N S 

1. 23 TOJC I 1. 23 

1. 51 qrtfilg .... i. 5i 

54. 3 . . . . 54. 3 

57, 30 . . . .57. 30 

60. 9 1 vmqi#: 1 60. 9 

60 . 10 60,10 

{;92}65.205nqqi»IRr 51 % S^I m WHdH: I 65. 20 

65. 35 ^ ^ 

I , .... 65. 35 

65. 35 cT«n|ITq2r *lt dsn . , . . 65. 35 
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s 

. . . . 66 . 2 

gt . . . . 66. 3 

66. 9 

3TRT^ .... 73. 4 

»13nra: J?sn 1106. 9 

tTf 107. 20 

5mr»? II 

anqqi 1200. 9 

When the above tests break down or when they give only a negative 
result, the expedient adopted by me was to find a reading which best explains 
how the other readings may ihave arisen. The true reading in this case has 
often proved to be a lectio difficilm, or an archaism or a solecism, the desire 
to eliminate them being the cause of the variation. Here follow some 
examples of variation due to the lectio difficUior : 

57. 7 OT; “udder” (v. 1. ?!??:, ^7, Nil., 3%:, 3^t, 

351:, ) 

57. 29 proper name (v. 1, Rl%5:, etc ) 

96. 16 from gsr " shining ” {v. 1. e?i?r, iRRf) 

98. 13 (doublet of “younger” ( v. 1. *11 *1*1! 

98. 18 ( V. 1. Rp, RJJ^, R^%, etc.) 

102. 18 RffipTt ( V. 1. ^ M, Wlfell!, ) 

103. 13 RRStRt ( V. 1. RF? etc. ). 

EMENDATION 

Emendation has played a very inconspicuous role in the preparation of 
the constituted text. Interpretation has in generai been given preference over 
emendation. Even in the case of corrupt passages, the reading of some 
manuscript or other gives sense, though it may not be the original sense, not 
even a wholly satisfactory sense. Precipitate emendation is, however, to be 
deprecated ; for experience has shown that but a small proportion of scholars’ 
corrections are really amendments. Moreover, in this special case, we know, 
as yet, too little about the epic idiom and the epic world altogether; as also 
about the vicissitudes of the epic text. Besides, who can say that the original 
was linguistically uniform, and conformed to any particular norm ? What 


66, 2 RqRT 

66. 3 3T^IR RR: RI R 

66. 9 fRffqr RR?R!tR*rs^^RRq*l 

73. 4 ^5R«Tlq^ 

106. 6 R«R?«r; 

RH: I 

107. 20 RRRIJSRIR^RRr 

UlRIR R I 

SIRJR RR^ RlRFf^fRRJR 
f^l^^R*!, II 


200, 9 


I 
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would be the style of a work which in the main is obviously a compilation ? 

The text, as it has been fixed by me, contains about 35 emendations. 
The corrections are generally very slight, being concerned mostly with sin;:le 
isolated words, never with whole passages. Wherever even a single letter lias 
been added, omitted or altered, without the authority of any of the man us¬ 
cripts, I have inserted an asterisk (*) in the text. 

Only in very few instances do the emendations effected in this edition 
make any difference to the sense , e. g. 1. 41. 5 , where he 

word ( an has been [93 ] added to the pada, a word found only in D^; he 
other readings are: wm, *1% 5rr4, 

( hypermetric !), H5ir'fr°, seven combinations, each having a 

different syllable between ^ and m [ In s. few cases the emendation affects 
merely some grammatical form of the stanza in question; e. g. 1. 8t, 5 
where the readings for are 

(corruption of last ? ), ^ ( hypermetric i ). 

But the large majority of our emendations concern merely metre Ecid 
sandhi. My study of the manuscript material led me to the conclusion t iat 
there was an ever growing antipathy, firstly, to hypermetric padas, in fact to 
any form of metrical irregularity ; and, secondly, to forms of sandhi not 
sanctioned or countenanced by Panini’s great grammar. In particular, there 
is noticeable a strong aversion to hiatus, Sven where if was permitted by rules 
of grammat. Hiatus between padas also came to be disapproved and 'ras 
removed by such expedients as that of adding a meaningless g or 
at the beginning of the posterior pada. 

Manuscripts betray the surreptitious efforts of the scribes and redact trs 
to eliminate hiatus ( sometimes even when it is grammatically permissib e ) 
in the following instances among others: 1. 2. 91 (between padrs) 

I 3^51^ ^^*1: ; 2, 130 errg'lPgfT ( 8 readings) ; 2. 150 

JI5r nUT ; 2. 212 ; 9. 11 ( between padas) “mPl 1 

15. 2 21. 3 3TI|:3I ; 33. 18 

; 33. 22 fr and % ; 36. 7 ( v. 1. ) ; 

41. 8 nH ; 41. 21 SpqtgtHl: ( v. 1. ); 45. 13 

( between padas I ( v. 1. ^1^1°, ); 50. 17 

( V. 1. ; 60. 4 arf^: ( V. I. tr 

0^:, ); 65. 24 ( between padas ) 1 3^ ( S ) ; 72. 22 N 

^° ( S ); 76. 18 5^^ ( V. 1. 

); 83. 3 ‘'■^I ( v. 1 5)^°, =^3° ); 84. 13 arsfzf ; 

85. 8 ^ST[ 3I#'t ( V. 1. ift”); 94. 38 ^ err^JTiff ( §jr?lT°, 

=31311°); 96. 42 ( between padas ) I ( v. 1. , 

gtwi3>F°); 98. 8 art ( V. 1. r3f, gjf, °;3t 

8-a 
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99. 15 ^ 99. 39 (between padas) “’^^1 

( V. 1. 100. 2 101. 3 arm” ( V. 1. =^INir“, c^NII°); 

103. 5 ( between padas ) \ srg^f ( v. 1. gig", ^^g°, ^g°, ug°, etc.); 

107. 32 (between padas) 1 eilcgi^ (Ki ^figil^); 109. 7 

( between padas) %5n | ( Mc-a ); 109. 21 ( between padas ) 

^ 1 3T«tfqg =g; no. 28 3if^ 3Tf^; 112. 31 ^ 114. 38 (v. 1. 

■’^STRi, "nif^t); 116. 25 cI5^I srggsJRT; 148. 1 

ai'T^^’T; 152. 19 gW snsug;; 157. 13 ^ StE: ( 6 readings ); 183. 3 ( bet¬ 
ween padas) gt^ I g^i^Sig;, ( N ins. arfq); 218. ll ( between padas ) 
I 3151^. — It is evident that sandhi was originally more flexible. 
It is only in later phases of literature that writers make a shibboleth of it. 

Similar efforts to correct hypermetric lines may be seen from: 

20. 2 i^ggi (v. 1. f^ooi^Ti f^ggi, f^ggi 

78. 23 Rftg gq;i5i ^lo?reg ( v. 1. ^ei and for rM ; also ftg: g^Rl 

Rftd, ) 

92. 4. qj^qifSr ^ q^vgri^i, ( V. I. fife ^ ?dig ^5qrfii, fiwRnt, 

fife % ^vgifit ) 

94. 74 q^sqigq^rg?! ( giqg^ig?? qaqg;, gq giq^i", sit gq^°). 

Owing to the increasing sensitiveness to solecism, we find likewise 
different efforts made, independently of each other, to purge the text 
of what came to be regarded as stylistic blunders or corruptions in 
the ancient text. Examples of attempts made to £94] remove solecisms 
are: 1. 1. 190 ^ q q#fig (v. 1. ^ q, ^ q); 2. 93 

(v. 1. jjftiqi ai^, q?qr qi^gq gw); 7.26 g%tw 
(v. 1. 3^53, "qsq, °^q); 9. 2 (v. 1. wRi, giqi); 21.6 qqgigqg; 

(qifirgtsg", qR^sg°); 43. 14 (v. I. arnig^, siqig^); 46. 37 ^qqq 

( V. 1. qrqq ); 48. 24 gi qi^lWig^ ( v. 1. qiq^IWR); 96. 44 qqr 

3^g<lq ( V. 1. qqiq|f^gtq ); 123. 16 g^Tqqif ( v. 1. VqUlft ); 124. 24 

pass. pres. part. ( v. 1. ); 141. 7 qf^sqriJr ( v. 1. ^ or% ^sqifg), 

151. 23 >lii qig^( V. 1. qigwqiq ); 154. 24 gi%«qTfgg^ ( v. 1. qifsqigig"); 
165. 24 qgifi^qfir ^ gfiq ( v. 1. f|qd ^ etc. ); 169. 20 qiqn 

( v. 1. # g^qg etc. ); 184. 18 ( v. 1. qgfig, q^f%, 

q'tqf^, qq^, f?fig I ); etc., etc. 

I add examples of hypermetric padas (generally with the scheme 
which are the result of emendation: 1. 30. 7 afit*I§jgrfiiqi*ff 

1. 155. 35 !i=3iqi^ ^ g^ q?iq;. 
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And, finally, examples of {hiatus as the result of emendation : 

51. 8 8T5T1* I??: 110. 28 *3TJ^r *T|CTir 

57.20 116.25 *3TgflJ2Jdf 

98. 8 SRft^ *3Ti srrsn 119. ll 

99. 15 ^ *8Tftc[^ 147. 2 

100. 2 *8IRfil62li% 148. 1 *3Tqw4 

103. 5 ?{jr% 157. 13 wfcq^cqjir *3^: 

f55^ 3: I 207. 17 f% ^ 

no. 20 3rt Hflf 214. 9 q4(r^ "■aTt^aTcSlT 

I 224. 5 ( sing. ) *aT{5l^. 

It is important to remember that emendation has been resorted to merely 
for the purpose of unifying divergent and conflicting manuscript evidence 
never in opposition to clear and unanimous testimony of manuscripts, The 
emendations are thus not amendments of the text in the ordinary sense of the 
word, made in order to eke out a better sense when the manuscripts yield nc 
sense or an unsatisfactory sense; they are rather an effort to find, so to say 
a hypothetical focus towards which the discrepant readings converge. 

THE “additional” PASSAGES 

The uniformity of the interrelationship of the different manuscripts, ver ¬ 
sions or recensions, as has been already explained, is disturbed chiefly ty 
comparison and conflation of manuscripts. A constant and fruitful sounre 
of confusion, as was pointed out above, has always been the marginalia. 
A more dangerous and troublesome source was the practice of incorporating 
into one’s text—^without stating the source and without much explanato y 
comment—passages found in other versions. It may be surmised that cele¬ 
brated places of pilgrimage like Ujjayini,^ Ramesvaram, KiasI, and othe s, 
with recitations of the epics held periodically in their famous shrines, have 
played an important role in the dissemination of the knowledge of local v x- 
sions among the pious visiting pilgrims, whose number undoubtedly indue ed 
the bards and the professional reciters of the epics. 

[95} Much light is thrown on the origin of these misch-codices by he 
MS. K 4 , a manuscript belonging to the Bombay Government Collection de lo- 
sited at the Institute. In this manuscript we find long extracts from otuer 
cognate versions (such as y) as also from the Southern recension, written out 
on separate folios and inserted at appropriate placed in the body of the ma¬ 
nuscript, with the words written on the margin of the orig aal 

1 Baija’s KMamban (ed. Peterson, p. 61) refers to a recitation of the hlbh. 
on the fourteenth day of the half month in the temple of Mahafeala at Ujjain, w lich 
the queen attends. 
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folio, near the place where the passage is to be interpolated. Should this 
manuscript happen to be copied again and should the copyist insert the 
passage at the place indicated by the previous scribe, the interpolation would 
become an integral part of the new text w'hich is externally absolutely indis- 
tinguiskable from the rest of the text. 

Thisi leads us to the question of “ additional ” passages in general. Our 
attitude with regard to them is quite clear, in my opinion. The first and 
foremost source of our knowledge as to what the Mahabhiarata comprises, is 
and must remain the manuscript evidence itself. For example, the question 
—which seems to trouble a great many people, judging by the inquiries on 
the point received at the Institute—^whether the Uttaragita, Gajendramok§a 
and Anusmrti are parts of the Mahabharata, must be answered by the 
manuscripts themselves. If none of our manuscripts contain these passages, 
it is prime facie evidence that they are not parts of the Mahabharata. There is 
nothing to suggest that our Mahabharata manuscripts have suffered any 
serious loss at any time. There never was any lack of manuscripts, many of 
which were preserved carefully in temples, and which must have been copied 
repeatedly, for the enhancement of merit. There is no evidence of any break 
in the tradition at any time or any place, within the confines of India at 
least. The probable inference is that o'ur 'manuscripts contain all that was 
there wiginally to hand down, and more. What late writers and commenta¬ 
tors have said about passages not found in our manuscripts is always a mat¬ 
ter of secondary importance ; it cannot ipso facto nullify or override the pri¬ 
mary evidence of manuscripts. Such extrinsic testimony has only local or 
personal value ; it can always be rebutted by the evidence of the Mahabharata 
manuscripts. 

Likewise, whether an episode, adhyaya, passage, stanza or line may be 
regarded as belonging to the Mahabharata or not must primarily depend up¬ 
on whether the manuscripts contain it. Extrinsic evidence, in so far as it is 
valid, will principally hold good only for the period or locality to which it be¬ 
longs. Intrinsic evidence may be considered ; but, being of a subjective cha¬ 
racter, it must be used with caution. Our primary evidence being the ma¬ 
nuscripts themselves, we are bound to view with suspicion, as a matter of 
principle, any part of the text which is found only in one recension, or only 
in a portion of our critical apparatus. Therefore, the evidence for such pas¬ 
sages as are contained only in one manuscript, or a small group of manus¬ 
cripts or versions, or even in a whole recension must be pronounced to be 
defective. Consequently, all lines belonging to one recension only, and a 
fortiori such as pertain to a combination of manuscripts amounting to less 
than a recension, for which there is nothing corresponding in the other recen¬ 
sion and which are not absolutely necessary for the context—all line^ in 
short, with a defective title—have been placed in the footnotes or the' Appen¬ 
dix, pending further inquiry regarding their credentials. 
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Such passages are not all necessarily spurious. There might be a hun 
dred good reasons why the questionable passages are missing in a particular 
recension or version. It might conceivably be, for instance, that the shorter 
recension represents (as certain {96} scholar has said) “a mutilated and 
hastily put together compcKiticm of the Middle Indian Redactors, who couk 
not lay their hands on all manuscripts of the Malrabhiarata The shorte’ 
version might again be, theoretically, a consciously abridged or expurgates 
version. Or, more simply, the omission might be due to mere oversight o 
some scribe who had quite unintentionally omitted the defaulting passage am; 
this mistake of the first scribe had been perpetuated by the other copyists. 
And so on and so forth. But all these are mere possibilities. All these reason; 
in general and particular must be adduced and proved, or at least made pro 
bable, in any given case. Moreover, the nianuscripts clearly show that then; 
has been in progress, through centuries, constant comparison of manuscripts. 
In view of this circumstance, the explanation that the omission of a passag; 
in ^ whole verswn might be due to a scribe’s omission loses much of its fora, 
Omission is as much a fact in Mahabharata textual tradition as addition 
And it is fair to demand of a person who alleges the authenticity of suc'i 
one-recension passages why the rival recension does not contain it.® 

The general condemnation of a recension or version that it is mutilated, 
merely on the ground that it lacks certain passages that are found in a rival 
recension or version, is entirely meaningless ; for the argument might easily’ 
be reversed, so that the controversy will resolve merely into mutual vitupt;- 
ration. What I mean is this. From the fact that one of the recensions, say' 
N, does not contain a certain passage or a certain set of passages found in 
another, say S, it is illogical to argue that N is a mutilated version ; because 
such an argument can with equal cogency be applied to S, in regard to certain 
other passages that are missing in S but found in N. The point is so im¬ 
portant and at the same time so difficult to grasp that I shall endeavour to 
make my meamng clearer with the help of a concrete illustration. My con¬ 
tention is this. From the fact that the Southern recension contains, say, the 
Nalayani episode (App. I, No. 100), which is mining in the Northern n;- 
cension, it would be illogical to argue that the Northern recension is defecth e 

^ P. P. S. Sastri, The Mahabharata, Vol. 2. Introduction, p. viii. 

^ Cf. Luders, “Zur Sage von Rsyasniga ”, Nachrkkten von der kdmgl. Gs- 
sell. der Wiss. zu Gottingen. Phil-hist. KI. 1901. 42: ” Allein wie man uber die 
Erklarung solcher Verschiedenhdten innerhalb der Nagarirecension auch denk:;n 
mag, soweit es sich um- die Verschiedenheiten zwischen N und G”—then, a for¬ 
tiori, between N and S—” handelt, halte ich es fur ein durchaus richtiges Prindp, 
in den Abschnitten, die im allgemeinen Vers fur Vers ubereinstimmen wie z. B. der 
Text des Rsyasmga-sage, einen Vers, der entweder in N oder in G fehit, als ve t- 
dachtig, und wenn sich ein einleuchtender Gnind fiir seine Einfiigung darbietet, als 
interpoliert zu betrachten, Wer solche Verse fiir echt halt, muss erklaren, wie .;8 
kam, dass sie in der einen Recension fortgelassen wurden.” 
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or mutilated ; because one can, with equal cogency, seek to establish the muti¬ 
lation or defection of the Southern recension by pointing, say, to the Gajijela 
passage, which is found only in certain Northern manuscripts and is entirely 
missing in the Southern manuscripts. The argument could have been em¬ 
ployed with greater semblance of reason and plausibility, had there been only 
a mere plus or minus on either side, but is entirely without cogency in the 
present instance where there are both additions and omissions on both sides. 

{[97} Originality and authenticity are, unfortunately, not the prerogative 
of any single recension or version or manuscript.^- They must be established, 
laboriously, chapter by chapter, line by line, word by word, syllable by syll¬ 
able.^ The optimistic view that any extant manuscript, however old and 
trustworthy, of some favoured version or recension, could give us, with a 
few additions and alterations, the text of Vyasa’s Bharata or Mahabharata 
is the index of a naive mentality and does not need any elaborate refutation. 

The argument in favour of any particular recension or version or text 
is frequently sought to be strengthened by a reference to the authority of the 
Parvasalrhgraha (Adi 2), a week reed on which every tyro leans rather heavi¬ 
ly in the beginning, and it would be well to examine the argument here, 

THE PARVASAMGRAHA ARGUMENT 

Until lately high hopes had been entertained that the Parvasalrhgraha- 
parvan (Adi 2) would supply the clue to the solution of the perplexing ques¬ 
tion of the reconstruction of the original Mahabharata. But the paradoxical 
situation created by the circumstance that two different editors of the Virata- 
parvan, both of whom rely mainly on the data of the Parvasalrhgraha for es¬ 
tablishing the originality and authenticity of their respective texts, have pro¬ 
duced critical editions of that pairvan which differ by no less than 1^7 
stanzas;® has created grave misgivings in the minds of unbiassed critics as to 
whether the Parvasa'riigraha can render us any help at all in reconstructing the 
text of the Mahabharata, and these mi^ivings appear justified by the facts 
of the case. 

The exaggerated importance which the late Mr. Utgikar was inclined to 
attach to the numerical data of the Parvasalmgraha, was, I believe, mainly, 
if not wholly, due to his mistaken belief that there was complete agreement 
between the two rival recensions in all material particulars as regards the 
text of this adhyaya. This erroneous and wholly unfounded notion seems to 

1 Luders, op. cif. p. 43, justly asks ; “ Wenn aber die Grantha-recension Zu- 
satze erfuhr, wamtn sollen wir denn annehmen, dass die Nagari-recension! von ihnen 
verscfaont geblieben adi ? ” 

2 Cf. Winternitz, Geschkhte der ind. Litteratur, 1. 398 f. 

® Mr. Utgikar’s text contains only 2033 stanzas ; while in Professor Sastri's 
Southern Recension, the Viriafaparvan has 3500 stanzas ! And both are said to be 
supported by manuscript authority. 
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have been induced by the ambiguous and. thoroughly misleading character of 
the text of the Khumbhakonam edition, which claims to be an edition “mainly 
based on South Indian texts ”, but presents a version of this adhyaya whic i 
has been unblushingly copied from the Bombay and Calcutta editions, ignor • 
ing wholly the Scuthem divergences, which are quite considerable. 

Not only are there discrepancies between the two' recensions as regard? 
the numbers of the adhylayas and the slokas in the various parvans, there is n j 
complete agreement even between the different versions of the same recer - 
sion. Take, for instance, the case of the Adiparvan itself. 'Our constitute;, 
text (following the Sarada codex) gives (1. 2. 96) the number of slokas i i 
the Adi as 7884. But this is not the only reading of that number. For the 
digit representing the thousands alone, the choice lies between seven, eigh', 
nine and ten ! There can, therefore, be no doubt that the text of this adh 
yaya also has been tampered with and designedly altered, from time to tim : 
in various £98} ways, in order to make it harmonize with the inflated version 
of a later epoch. It will thus have to be admitted that the parvasamgrah i 
argument is of secondary importance and must not be pressed too far. 

Be that as it maly, it is extremely problematic whether we could make 
any use whatsoever of the Parvasairhgraha enumeration of slokas in the cas:; 
of the Adi at least, because it will be difficult to compute the extent of thii 
parvan and that for two reasons. Firstly, because this parvan, as is well 
known, contains two lengthy prose adhyayas (3 and 90). Taking the figur ; 
of the Parvasairhgraha to represent the exact extent of the whole of the Ad 
it is not clear how the prose portions were computed by the compilers of thi 
Parvasairhgraha. Most of the modem computers add the numbers of stanzas 
to the number of their respective prose sections, and arrive at the length of 
the Adi in slokas ! But this is bad arithmetic. P. P. S. Sastri offers a solu 
tion which is more ingenious than convincing. He holds the compiler of th; 
Parvasarhgraha down to the letter of his statement. The Parvasamgrah i 
tells us, says Sastri, merely the number of skskas which the different parvans 
contain. Nothing is said about the prose sections. He therefore ignores th ; 
prose adhyayas in computing the extent of the Adi, and is satisfied that hi ; 
text exactly agrees with the data of the Parvasarhgraha ! 

The other difficulty in the way of using the Parvasairhgraha figure in 
the case of the Adi is that this parvan contains a large number of TriStubli 
stanzas, which again introduce an element of uncertainty in the computation. 
Was each Tristubh stanza counted as one sloka ; or did the Bharata-cintaka; 
(mentioned in 1. 2. 172) compute the exact equivalent of the long-metm 
stanzas in slokas? It is difficult to say. The difference in the reckoning will 
be, however, between 40 and 50 per cent, of the total ! As a very rough esti 
mate, the Adi may contain something like 500 long-metre stanzas'. This fac¬ 
tor alone would introduce a difference of about 225 stanzas ! 
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These are some of the obvious difficulties in the way of making any prac¬ 
tical use of the figure recorded in the Parvasamgraha for text-critical purposes. 
The computation may have some value in the case of a parvan in which 
there is no prose at all, which is almost wholly in anustubh metre, and for 
which finally the Parvasalrhgraha figure is certain, the manuscript evidence 
being unanimous. 

It is quite within the range of probability that the apparent extent of 
the critical text of a parvan may fall appreciably below or rise appreciably 
above the figure recorded in the Parvasalrhgraha, as is actually the case with 
other editions. Moreover, unless it can be made probable that the compi¬ 
lation of this “ Table of Contents ” is nearly contemporaneous with the pre¬ 
sent redaction of the Great Epic, these discrepancies will be without much co¬ 
gency in matters relating to the constitution of the text. The value of a 
manuscript, version, orl printed text of thO Mahabhiarata must not 
be thought to depend exclusively or even mainly upon its agreement with or 
discrepancy from the numerical data of the Parvasalrhgraha. It must in final 
analysis be regarded as depending upon the place it occupies in a logical and 
convincing scheme formulated to explain the evolution of the different extant 
versions and types of Mahabharata manuscripts. 

It should further be carefully borne in mind that even if there be exact 
agreement as to extent between the Parvasamgraha and any constituted text, 
this fact alone is no guarantee of the absolute correctness of the entire text, 
line for line, because the samel {|99} number of stanzas could be made up in 
innumerable different ways by accepting and rejecting stanzas of doubtful au¬ 
thenticity and uncertain documentation, of which there is always a plentiful 
supply in every parvan. The difficulty will finally not be solved even if we 
happen to light upon a unique manuscript which agrees with the Parvasarii- 
graha exactly as to the number of stanzas in any particular parvan and we 
should adopt its verbdtim; because there is every probability that while 
it satisfies the one criterion of extent given by the Parvasamgraha, it may not 
satisfy, in every respect, other and more exacting critical tests, when compar¬ 
ed line by line and word by word with other extant manuscripts. 

In the above discussion I have implicitly assumed, as is done by most 
writers on the subject, that the word sloka in the Parvasarhgraha chapter has 
the usual meaning “ stanza ”. This interpretation was called into question, 
by the late Mahamahopadhyayai Haraprasad Shastri, who offered a new in¬ 
terpretation, which I cannot but think is far more plausible, although I do 
not agree with all the conclusions he deduce therefrom. 

The really valuable discovery of the Mahamahopadhyaya, in my opi¬ 
nion, is that the word 41oka cannot mean here stanza or verse ori anything of 
the kind, but must denote (as in the paHance of scribes and vendws of ma¬ 
nuscripts) a unit of meamement of written matter, comprising 32 syllables 
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of ak§aras.^ The difficulty of computing prose passages and the long-metre- 
stanzas mentioned above finds a satisfactory solution at once in this interpre¬ 
tation of the word “ sloka And that is moreover the only interpretatk n 
of the word which, as far as I can see, can successfully solve that difficult 
in view of the circumstance that the text is heterogeneous, consisting of §1‘>- 
kas, prose, and long-metre stanzas. But in this supposition we shall have ' o 
count, not only the actual text (consisting of prose and verse), but the whole 
of the written matter. And that enumeration, whether it be 7884, 888 i, 
9884 or 9984, will include not only the text properly so called but also th e 
colophons and the hundreds of the prose formulaic references (like 
3 ^^ ) besides perhaps the captions of adhyayas, sub-parvans and parvan s, 
and even the numerical figures denoting the numbers of 41okas, and so on. 

The number of adhyayas in our edition (225) does not tally with tlie 
number given in the Parvasamgraha (218), any more than in any of tlie 
previous editions ; the Calcutta edition of the Adi has 234 adhytayas, tl e 
Bombay editions vary between 234 and 236, while the Kumbhakonam edi¬ 
tion reaches the astonishing figure 260, though the Parvasamgraha figure n 
the case of each of these latter editions is the same, 227. 

It may be pointed out that the adhyaya division in our extant manus¬ 
cripts is extremely arbitrary. The average length of our adhyayas should !:« 
about 35 stanzas; but adhy. 12 and 22 of our edition contain only 5 sta3i- 
zas each, while adhy. 57 (to mention only one instance) has over 100 stan¬ 
zas. As regards the contents of the adhyayas also there is much inconsist¬ 
ency. Thus we frequently find that one adhyaya ends with the remark that 
a certain person spoke as follows, and his speech, which may be quite short, 
forms the beginning of the following adhyaya. Then again the manuscrip s 
are far from being unanimous in the matter of marking the colophons : 
they show in fact wild {100} fluctuations. Even the reading of the Parv i- 
saihgraha figure is not entirely free from doubt (e.g. our Sarada codex givis 
the number of thq adhyayas as 230!), though the reading 218 seems highly 
probable. 

Under these circumstances, nothing would be easier than to manipula .e 
the colophons, by arbitrarily combining the conflicting data of the different 
recensions or versions or even manuscripts and arriving at my requin,i 
figure. This has actually been done by Professor P. P. S. Sastsi in his 
edition of the Southern Recension, which thereby achieves the dubious di s¬ 
tinction of being the only edition of the Adiparvan in which the adhyay a 
number agrees exactly with the Parvasamgraha figure but the colophons a e 
mostly at the wrong places. This procedure is the less excusable in his ca se 


r Cf. Haraprasada Shastri, A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manusctif ts 
in the Collection vf the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vpl. 5, Preface, pp. xxxii, xx? v, 
xxxvil, XLII. 
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as he is at great pains to create the impression that he is just reproducing 
the text of one selected manuscript, correcting only “ scriptorial ” blunders. 
Now his basic manuscript (/ sf our Gg) divides the Adi into two separate 
major parvans, Adiparvan and Sambhavaparvan, with 40 and 200 num¬ 
bered adhyayas respectively, which makes a total of 240 adhyayas, and which 
is nearer the Kumbhakonam figure (260) than the Parvasamgraha figure 
(218). While correcting “scriptorial blunders”, Professor Sastri has, so to 
say, spirited away 22 colophons before our very eyes 

A more careful study of the manuscript evidence may tend to reduce 
the discrepancy between the constituted text and the data of the Parvasarh- 
graha as regards the number of the adhyayas, or at any rate may enable us 
to account for the difference, though at present it seems impossible to har¬ 
monize the manuscript evidence (consisting of the actual colophons) with 
the Parvasamgraha. 


INTERPOLATION 

There has been an extraordinary reluctance among scholars to face the 
fact that the Mahabharata manuscripts may contain and do contain quanti¬ 
ties of spurious matter. But there is now no excuse for such recalcitrance. 
The critical apparatus of this edition contains a unique record of hundreds 
of lines which are evidently and unquestionably spurious. Here is a list of 
passages from our Appendix, each found in one manu^ript only : App. I, 
No. 2 (in Kg marg. : containing 4 lines); No. 4 (Kj ; 14 lines); No. 5 
(B 4 : 23 lines) ; No. 7 (Gj : 4 lines) ; No. 16 (K^ : 9 lines) ; No. 25 (D^ : 4 
lines) ; No. 26 (B^ : 6 lines) ; No. 31 (K 4 : 27 lines) ; No. 34 (K 4 : 6 
lines) ; No. 44 (D^ : 24 lines) ; No. 49-50 Da, : 21 lines) ; No. 66 (D 4 : 
47 lines) ; No. 70 (G^ : 8 lines) ; No. 74 (Bi : 9 lines) ; No. 94 (D 4 : 31 
lines) ; No. 98 (D 4 : 50 lines) ; etc., etc. These are passages from the Ap¬ 
pendix alone, to which many of them have been relegated on account of either 
their length or their irrelevancy; but the foot-notes contain hundreds, nay 
thousands, of lines of precisely the same character. Then there are also lines 
which are found in only two or three manuscripts, of which I have counted 
some 3(X) instances. A number of new additions have been now given by 
Professor Sastri, who has examined other Telugu and Grantha manuscripts 
for his edition of the Adi in the Southern recension. And I am fully persuad¬ 
ed that if we examine yet other manuscripts, we shall still find fresh passages 
which had never been seen or heard of before. No sane person would main¬ 
tain that these are all original passages lost in all manuscripts except the few 
late and inferior manuscripts in which they happen to occur. 

It is not always easy, as has already been remarked, to prove 
that these " additional ” passages are interpolations. The epic metre is easy 
to imitate ; the epic grammar is flexible; the epic style is nondescript. The 
additional lines are generally fashioned with skill, and fitted in with cunning. 
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The following interpolated stanzas, by a poet aspiring, after higher things, in 
fancy metre and classical style are rather exceptional: 

1859- I 

^ 5T 

!nnnf%% ggfq II 

^ SI s^fei 

^ qiaifgi: 9 ^ qiinf 

^ i:qqg gsii^Rcir^qfqSH^ II 

An interesting instance of a passage which is betrayed by its contents :is 
an extravaganza in some Grantha manuscripts. This bizarre interpolatioi,^ 
describes among other things, with circumstantial detail, the marriage of Fa- 
rasara and Satyavati (alias Matsyagandha). At this ceremony, the shades 
of the ancestors of both the bride and the bridegroom are invoked, all the de¬ 
tails of a regular Hindu marital rite are minutely observed, and the marria je 
is solemnized in the presence of Vasi$tha, Yajnavalkya and other great Rfjis 
living in the Naimi?a forest, with the distribution of baksheesh to Brahmins. 
It is an interesting speculation whether credulity can go so far as to rcga d 
even such passages as an authentic part of the original Mahabharata or Bha- 
rata of Vyiasa, just because the passage is found in some Mahabharata 
manuscripts. 

The foot-notes contain a rare selection of passages that are either palpat)- 
ly absurd, sometimes contradicting the immediate context, or else have lif le 
connection with the context in which they lie embedded : quotations, glosais, 
fanciful additions of details, the jetsam and flotsam of Mah&bharata poesie. 

These bewildering fluctuations in the text are quite unique, being pecu¬ 
liar to the Mahabharata. They are not found in the manuscripts of the Vecid 
literature or in those of grammatical, philosophical, or rhetorical texts or uf 
the works of the classical poets and dramatists. This only proves that the 
Mahabhirata was peculiarly liable to inflation and elaboration. 

When I say that the Mahabharata manuscripts contain quantities of 
spurious additions, I intend no disparagement or condemnation of the te xt 
or of the manuscripts. The process is normal, inevitable and in a wider sense 
wholly right. If the epic is to continue to be a vital force in the life of any 
progressive people, it must be a slow-changing book! The fact of expurga- 


i App. I, Nos, 35-36, 
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tion and elaboration is ony an outward indication of its being a book of inspi¬ 
ration and guidance in life, and not merely a book lying unused and forgotten 
on a dusty book-shelf. Those are probably just the touches that have saved 
the Mahabharata from the fate of being consigned to the limbo of oblivion, 
which has befallen its sister epics like the Gilgamesh. 

{102} To give only one illustration. The awkwardness of the sexual 
relations of some of those epic characters of bygone ages must have been in¬ 
deed a puzzle and a source of constant tribulation to tlie reciter of the epics 
(Pauranika), who was called upon to narrate, explain and justify those old- 
world stories to his devout and impressionable audiences, in the course of his 
recitations, which were, in the post-epic period, nothing more than edifying 
popular sermons. It is then no wonder that the shrewd ones among these pas¬ 
tors of the people, these professional keepers of their morals, should have oc¬ 
casionally taken the bull by the horn, so to say, and boldly added or subs¬ 
tituted, bona fide, details which harmonized better with their own conceptions 
of right and wrong or with those of their pious flock. 

A PROBLEM IN “ TEXTUAL DYNAMICS ” 

After what has been said above, it is needless to add that the constituted 
text is based on all versions of both recensions and prepared on eclectic prin¬ 
ciples. I have given in the text whatever in eacli case appeared to be support¬ 
ed by the balance of probabilities, but all important deviations in the manus¬ 
cripts are noted in the critical apparatus, so that every reader has, at his dis¬ 
posal, the entire material for controlling and correcting the constituted text, 
w'here necessary. All important elements of the text—lines, phrases, signi¬ 
ficant words and even word-parts—that are less than certain, are indicated by 
a wavy line printed below them. Slight differences in the spellings of words, 
of proper names (e.g. ^ and some minor details (such as the ex¬ 
pletives or the prose formulae ^ etc.) are ignored for this 

purpose. This device is, by nature, hard to apply strictly, and there are 
bound to be many inconsistencies in its application. I have retained it all 
the same with the express object of obviating all false sense of security. This 
wavy line, running through the entire length of the text is, to my mind, the 
symbol and constant remembrancer of this essential fact in Mahabharata 
textual criticism that the MahabhSrata is not and never was a fixed rigid text, 
but is fluctuating epic tradition, a theme avec variations, not unlike a popular 
Indian melody. Our objective should consequently not to be to arrive at an 
archetype (which practically never existed), but to represent, view and explain 
the epic tradition in all its variety, in all its fullness, in all its ramifications. 
Ours is a problem in textual dynamics, rather than in textual statics, 

To put it in other words, the Mahabharata is the whole of the epic tra¬ 
dition : the entire Critical Apparatus. Its separation into the constituted text 
and the critical notes is only a static representation of a constantly changing 
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epic text—a representation made for purpose of visualizing, studying and ana ¬ 
lyzing the panorama of the more grand and. less grand thought-movement;', 
that have crystallized in the shape of the texts handed down to us in out 
Mahiabbarata manuscripts. 

WHAT IS THE CONSTITUTED TEXT? 

To prevent misconception in the mind of the casual reader, it is best t i 
state at first what the constituted text is not.^ The editor is firmly convinced 
that the text 1^103} presented in this edition is not anytlring like the auto 
graph copy of the work of its mythical author, Mahar^i Vyiasa. It is not, in 
any sense, a reconstruction of the Ur-Mahabharata or of the Ur-Bharata, tha 
ideal but impossible desideratum. It is also not an exact replica of the poen 
recited by Vaisaimpayana before Janamejaya. It is further wholly uncertair 
how close it approaches the text of the poem said to be recited by the Suta 
(or Sauti) before iSaunaka and the other dwellers of the Naimisa forest. 

It is but a modest attempt to present a version of the epic as old as thf 
extant manuscript material will permit us to reach with some semblance of 
confidence. It is, in all probability, not the best text of the Great Epic, pos¬ 
sible or existing, nior necessarily even a good one. It only claims to be the 
most ancient one according to the direct line of transmission, purer than the 
others in So far as it is free from the obvious errors of copying and spurious 
additions. It may be regarded, if the editor has done his work properly, the 
ancestor of all extant manuscripts, or, to be precise, of the manuscripts exa¬ 
mined and collated for this edition. The constituted text cannot be accurate¬ 
ly dated, nor labelled as pertaining to any particular place or personality. 
Since our manuscripts are comiparatively modern, our text cannot claim to be 
very old. It goes without saying that (preci.sely like every other edition) it 
is a mosaic of old and new matter. Thait is to say, in an average adhyaya 
of this edition (as of any other edition) we my read a stanza of the second 
century B.c. followed by one written in the second century a.d. Sometimes 
the gap will occur in the middle of a line, precisely als in every other edition. 
This unevenness and these inequalitifes are inevitable, conditioned as they are 
by the very nature of the text and the tradition. 

The Vulgate text of the Mahabharata is fairly readable and will appear 
in places, at first sight, to be even “ better ” than the critical text, because the 

1 Thus Professor Sastri (Southern Recension, Vol. I, Introduction, p. xiii) 
writes about this edition : “ Whilst the Poonai edition lays claim ta constitute the 

text of the Mahabharata as closely^ as {103} possible M V'y5sffl’s| version of the 
same, the principle underlying this edition ” etc. Even Professor Sylvain Lkvi, in 
a' revidftf of this edition (/d. Oct.—^Dec. 1929, p. 347); 'wrote : Si j’osais me per- 
mettre une suggestion dans ce domaine, je conseillerais a I’editeur de renoncer, par 
pitie pour nous, a la part meme du travail qui lui tient le pius' a coeur et qui apporte 
a son esprit le plus de satisfaction, la neconstruction de “ I’Ur-Mahabhdrata ” comme 
il se plait a dire”, etc. (Italics mine!). Both statements' are false! 

9 
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former has been purged by the continuous emendations of scholars for cen 
turies. A whole army of anonymous scholars a!nd poets must have workec 
at the text to make it smooth and easy of comprehension, and to increase iti 
popularity and usefulness by adding to it interesting anecdotes, incoiporatinj 
into it current and popular versions and explanations, bringing it in a line witl 
the ethical, moral, religious and political! ideas of essentially different ages. 

The reader will find that the constituted text is by no means smooth. L 
contains fresh instances of loose and archaic linguistic forms and construc¬ 
tions, anacoluthons and lack of syntactical concord. There remain many 
contradictions and superfluitiea There is evident lack of finish in the bidder 
parts. These blemishes—if they be blemishes in epic poetry, which is dyna¬ 
mic poetry, with no necessary pretensions to niceties of style, in the narrower 
sense of the term—must have been inherent in the old poem. Where they 
are met with in the critical text, they are not speculative fiction ; they are do¬ 
cumented by the manuscripts themselves or at least are inferable from them 
with a high degree of probability. 

£104} For the shortcomings mentioned above, the constituted text has 
merits also. It cleanses the text of puerile modern accretions and obvious 
errors of repetition, which lengthen and weaken the text. It solves a certain 
number of textual riddles (bogus kutas), which were the outcome of long 
standing corruptions and unskilful conflation. It rescues from undeserved 
oblivion many an authentic archaism, which had been gradually ousted in the 
course of transmission of the text. 

Sooner than print up the text of one manuscript, however reliable it 
may be, declining to shoulder the responsibilities attaching to the work of an 
editor, I have ventured on the perilous path of text reconstruction, in the 
hope and belief that it will present a more faithful picture of the original 
than any extmt manuscript could do. That to prepare such a text is a phe¬ 
nomenally difficult task, no one can realize better than the editor himself. It 
is as certain ate inevitable that in preparing a text like this the editor will 
frequently make blunders, even gross blunders. 

ItJ is to be feared that there is no royal road in this incomparably diffi¬ 
cult field. The only path left open to us by which we may return to the ori¬ 
ginal Mah-abharata or Bbarata is the rough, narrow, scientific foot-path of 
repeated trial and error. More than one attempt will profciably have to be 
made before the ideal is attained. It will, therefore, be prudent not to claim 
too much for the first critical edition, nor to expect too much from it. 

OTHER EDITIONS 

Of the old editions it must be said that they are creditable performances, 
but they lack the critical apparatua We do not know on what manuscripts 
they are based, according to what principles the editors have prepared the 
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text, information essential on account of the wild fluctuations of the manus¬ 
cripts. That is why they have been almost wholly ignored in the present 
edition. 

The editio princeps (Calcutta 1836) remains the best edition of the Vul¬ 
gate, after the Ihpse of nearly a century. The later text editions, as is unfor¬ 
tunately too often the case with our editions, add to the editio princeps on!;; 
a fresh crop of spurious lines and misprints. 

The well-known poMAorm Bombay editions (published by Ganpit 
Krishnaji in isaka 1799,, and Gopal Narayan in 1913, and others), whi<h 
include Nflakaihtha’s scholium, are supposed to represent NSlaka;ntha’s texi ; 
but they contain many readings and lines which are not to be found in tlie 
Nilakantha manuscripts, and are therefore net wholly reliable. 

The Kumbhakonam edition, which is said to be “mainly based on the 
South Indian texts ”, is a fine representative of the cotnposite Telugu versior ; 
it has been of immense help to me in the study of what maly be called “ co > 
flate ” readings. In former years its chief value lay in that it gave the read r 
glimpses, however imperfect and confused, of the important Southern rece 
sion. It is now rendered obsolete and superfluous by P. P. S. Sastri’s ne w 
edition of the Mahabharata, which will presently be described, and which is 
unquestionably a better representative of the Southern tradition. 

{105} The Grantha edition (Sarfojirajapuram 1896) and the od 
Telugu edition (Madras 1855) were not examined : they are not likely o 
contain anything of high importance that is not found in the other editions 
or manuscripts collated for this edition. 

The editions accompanied by vernacular translations, which form a ve: y 
numerous class, are mostly bald reprints of one or the other of the earli r 
(printed) editions and may be completely ignored here; they are perfect y 
useless for critical purposes'. 

The new edition'^ of the Southern recension of the Mahabharata by Pr >- 
fessor P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri of Madras, now in the course of public i- 
tion, which has been referred to several times already, is a laudable attemjit 
to supply a long-felt want. He deserves the cordial thanks of all lovers of 
Sanskrit literature in general and of the Great Epic in particular, for his 
courageously undertaking such a stupendous and exacting task and pursu¬ 
ing it steadfastly, single-handed, during the Scanty leisure permitted by his 
official duties as Professor of Sanskrit in the Presidency College of Madras, 
and Editor of the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the e;t- 
tensive library of the Saraswathi Mahal at Tanjore. The edition is in lo 


1 The Mahabharata, Southern Recension, critically edited by P. P. S. SAsxi r, 
B.A. (Oxon.), M.A. Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras, etc. V. Ram i- 
swami Sastrulu & Sons, Madras, 1931 ff. 
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sense rendered superfluous by the Critical Edition, although most of the in¬ 
formation it contains is oir will be included, in some shape or other, in the 
present edition. The gulf between the Northern and the Southern recensions 
is so vast, that it is extremely difficult, if not practically impossible, to re¬ 
construct the Southern text, completely and correctly, from the critical notes 
of this edition. 

The principles on which the text of this edition of the Southern recension 
of the MahabMrata is prepared have been set forth and briefly discussed 
above. The editor, it was pointed out, fondly cherishes the unfounded be¬ 
lief that he is printing a Grantha manuscript as it is, but consciously and un¬ 
consciously he has introduced so many important innovations, that the text, 

as a whole, must be pronounced to be eclectic; aS eclectic as any text_at least 

as far as the Adiparvan is concerned—published so far. For far less important 
deviations from the manuscripts have I condemned, above, the editions of 
the Vulgate. Judged as an eclectic edition, it must be pronounced to be in¬ 
ferior. The principle Sastri has laid down is a simple one to follow; in 
fact nothing could be simpler ; he is to print the text of a selected manuscript 
as it is, only correcting clerical errors. And it is to be greatly regretted that he 
dees not follow rigorously thisi principle. He constantly flouts it, in pursuit of 
some imaginary norm. Clear as his principle is, his actual procedure is some¬ 
what paradoxical. He has left innumerable minor “inferior” readings in 
possession of the text (when he could have with perfect confidence, if not 
certainty, put into his text the correct readings), because he ostensibly wants 
to present the text a's it is in one selected manuscript; on the other hand, he 
has light-heartedly, on utterly insufficient grounds, effected very substantial 
additions (in one instance extending to 140 lines), omissions and other un¬ 
warranted alterations (such as transpositions of adhyayas), in the utterly mis¬ 
taken (though unquestionably bona fide) belief that he is correcting only the 
“scriptorial blunders” of his exemplar, when they are in reality (as is shown 
by the evidence of cognate versions) nothing of the kind. 

{[106J The sub-title “ Southern Recension ” is perhaps a trifle ambi¬ 
tious, at least as far as the Adi is concerned ; because, firstly, he has utilized 
only six Southern manuscripts (1 Telugu and 5 Granthas), even less than the 
number (18) of the Southern manuscripts collated for our edition; and, 
secondly, he has completely ignored one whole Southern version, the import¬ 
ant Malajialam version, in my opinion, the most important of Southern 
versions. 

Further, it may be questioned whether the edition deserves to be called a 
critical edition at all, since, as was pointed out above, the editor is avowed¬ 
ly aiming only at reproducing the text of one manuscript, categorically re- 
nounieng the obligation of the textual critic to restore the text, as far as pos¬ 
sible, to its original form. 
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The inclusion in SastrTs text of a certain number of stray lines and even 
a few lengthy passages which are peculiar to the Northern recension and 
absolutely foreign to the Southern,^ throws much light on the unconscious 
process of the growth of the epic and the irresistible influence which the Vul ¬ 
gate exerts on a text that is coming into being, in other words, on that subtle 
process of textual osmosis (if I may term it so) by which the epic texts have 
become conflated. Sastri’s explanations in his Introduction as well as his 
procedure elucidate much of the psychology for the ancient scribes and re¬ 
dactors, who have in the past shaped our Mahabharata texts for us. Uncon¬ 
sciously he seems to have worked on the identical principles on which the an¬ 
cient scribes have worked. His edition is a true lineal descendant of the Ma¬ 
habharata manuscripts of South India. 

In preparing Appendix I of this edition (in which there is a strong pre¬ 
ponderance of the Southern element), I had to go rather carefully over 
Sastri’s text of the Adi, when I came across far too many inaccuracies in tht 
passages for which I checked his text and critical notes with the collations oJ 
the manuscripts common to our critical apparatus. The critical notes of th( 
edition leave much to be desired. He has mostly shown correctly the addi 
tional passages in the manuscripts examined by him ; but he fails, as a rule 
to note the transpositions, omissions, and above all repetitions, which ofter 
are, critically, highly significant, probably again in the erroneous belief that 
they are negligible “scriptorial blunders.” Some of them are undoubtedly 
so, but not all. Likewise he has not always shown correctly the addition;: 
and omissions of the colophons, and yet he is evidently most anxious tei 
reach the number 218, given by the Parvasa'mgraha. All deviations, however 
trivial they may seem to him, he should have scrupulously noted, as a matte r 
of principle, because he must realize that with his utterly negligible critia r 
apparatus—comprising only five or six manuscripts out of a total of more 
than three hundred manuscripts of the Adi—it is wholly impossible for hii!:i 
to understand and explain the full significance of all the textual features 
and anomalies of the manuscripts examined by him. I will not take him 
to task for the numerous wrong readings which have inadvertently crejtt 
into his text, because I know, from personal experience, that it would le 
a physical impossibility to combine any high degree of accuracy with ti e 
pace at which he is compelled to bring out the volumes. But it is inevitable 
that the discovery of such inaccuracies should give rise to a sense of insecur¬ 
ity and suspicion in| the mind of the reader in respect of those matters tint 
he has to take from the editor on trust. 

{107} The minor deficiencies pointed, out here do not, however, detract 
materially from the many merits of the work, from; the incalculable advai t- 
age we derive from having a Southern version of an entire parvan in Deva- 

r See above, p. 108 and foot-note 1. 

9-A 
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niagaiii transcript, printed in handy volumes, because the Southern manusc- 
cripts are really most inconvenient for the purposes of rapid consultation. 
I should be indeed very ungrateful if I did not frankly admit that Professor 
Sastri’s edition has been of immense help to me, personally, for the study 
of the Southern recension, and I have no doubt that it will also help other 
workers in the field in future. 


There remains for me the pleasant duty of recording all the encouragement and 
assistance I and my colleagues on the Mahabharata Editorial Board have received 
from different quarters in the course of our labours in this connection. 

To Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B. A., Ruler of Aundh, whose libera¬ 
lity made it in the first instance possible for the Institute to undertake this ambitious 
project—^the greatest philogical enterprise undertaken in India within living me¬ 
mory—I have to tender on behalf of myself and other people like myself interested 
in the study and regeneration of our great National Epic, our most sincere and cor¬ 
dial thanks. For the numerous marks of personal kindness with which the Chief 
Saheb has favoured me, in this connection, on all occasions, I have to offer him the 
expression of my profound gratitude. His unflagging zeal and irrepressible optimism 
have helped me to carry on the work in the face of heavy odds. The Chief Saheb 
has been pleased toi enliven the dry and scientific character of the work by contri¬ 
buting to this edition excellent paintings of scenes selected from the Great Epic, 
paintirigs especially prepared under his expert guidance and supervision, for the 
purposes of this edition. 

I have next to record the gratitude of the promoters of this scheme to various 
distinguished donors : the Imperial Government of India ; the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments of Bombay, Madras and Burma ; the Governments of H. E. H. the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda; the 
Chief of Phaltan and other enlightened and patriotic Rulers and Chiefs of Indian 
States; the University of Bombay ; and diverse other generous donors ; who have 
all rendered valuable financial assistance to the scheme and contributed their share 
to that measure of success which has already been achieved. In this connection 1 
must not forget to mention the kind offices of my old friend the Honourable Mr. 
Mukundarao R. Jayakar, M. A., Bar-at-Iaw, Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
whose selfless interest in the success of this project ha? moved him to exert his 
influence for enlisting the sympathy and securing the help of some of the distin¬ 
guished donors mentioned above. 

I must next record my grateful thanks for help of various kinds I have received 
from my colleagues on the Mahabharata Editorial Board, namely : Prof. S. K. 
Belvalkar, M. a., Ph. D., I. E. S.; Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar, M. A., B. 
E. S, ; Mr. P. V. Kane, M. A., LL. M ; Principal R. D. Karmarkar, M. A. ; 
Prof. V. G. Paranjpe, M. A., LL. B., D. Litt.; Prof. V. K. Rajavade, M. A,; 
the; late Mr. N. B. Utgikar, M, A.; £108} Prof. P. L. Vaidya, M. A., D. Litt.; 
Mr. V. P. Vaidya, J. P., B. A., Bar-at-law; Prof. M., Winternitz, Ph. D.; and 
the late Rev. Father R. Zimmermann, S. J., Ph. D. No Board of which I have 
been a member has worked, eVer since its inception, more smoothly and harmo¬ 
niously. 
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But I desire to make a special mention of my indebtedness to Mr. V. I‘ 
Vaidya, Bar-at-law, of Bombay, and the late Rev. Father R. Zimmermann, S. J., 
whose advice and ready help accompanied my labours from the time I first under 
took the responsibilities of the work. The interest of my late lamented fellow-stu¬ 
dent and friend Father Zimmermann in this project did not flag even as he lay, 
in 1931, in a Nursing Home at Faldkirch, waiting prepared to meet his Maker I 
Nothing encouraged me more in the early stages of this arduous and fascinatinii; 
work than the active and unwavering interest with which these two friends fo ■ 
lowed it. 

Nepal and Kashmir in the North and Tanjore and Travancore in the Sout i 
are known to contain vast treasures of unpublished and valuable Sanskrit manu s¬ 
cripts ; and the course of Indological studies of the last two or three decades mav 
be said to have been dominated by discoveries of outstanding importance mac i: 
during that period in the three last mentioned centres. On the other hand, in r i- 
gard to the large and well-stocked public and private libraries which are known to 
have been in existence in the country, Nepal decidedly appears not have contri¬ 
buted its quota to the stock of fresh material which is now required for unrave 1- 
ing further the tangled skein of the history of Indian literature. Satis Chanda 
ViDYABHUSHANA and Haraprasad Shastri among Indians, and Sylvain Levi and 
Giuseppe Tucci among Europeans have undoubtedly done valuable pioneering wor t, 
but in view of the immense possibilities, what has been achieved thus far must Ire 
said to be tantalizingly little. 

Under these circumstances, we cannot be sufficiently grateful to Rajagu a 
Hemaraj Pandit, C.I.E., Director of Public Instruction, Nepal, through whose 
good offices the doors of the rich store-house of the Nepali material were throvm 
open to us—material which is all but inaccessible to Indologists^—and we have be n 
placed in a position to publish, jor the first time in the history of MahSbharata 
studies, collations of valuable Nepali manuscripts. This supremely unselfish and 
profoundly learned patron of Sanskrit studies has really done more than merely sup¬ 
plying to the Institute, free of cost, collations of Nepali manuscripts available to him 
in local libraries. Realizng that there were valuable manuscripts to be had outside 
Kathmandu, the headquarters of the Rajaguru, he caused a search to be made, at Isis 
own expense, throughout that distant outpost of Hindu culture and civilization, for 
old Mahabharata manuscripts, and the find of the valuable Ms. Nj, the oldest of t le 
dated manuscripts of our critical apparatus, is the unexpected and welcome friit 
of the Rajaguru’s exertions in the cause of Mahabharata research. Only those wfio 
know the difficulties in the way of obtaining any manuscript from Nepal will be 
in a position to appreciate fully the debt which the editor and the other memb us 
of the MahabMrata Editorial Board, and beyond that the whole world of Indoio- 
gists, owe to the Rajaguru. Sanskritists have much to hope for from the dispassk-n- 
ate efforts of this truly patriotic and cultured Rajaguru, who loses no opportun .y 
of placing his immense learning and unbounded resources freely at the disposal of 
all serious workers in the field of Sanskrit research. 

1^109} In connection with other help that has been received from extra-mural 
collaborators, I must put on record our special obligation to Pandit Vidhushekhiira 
Sastri Bhattacharya of the Visvabharati, and to M. R. Ry. Rao Saheb T. Saml ai- 
murthi Rao AvL, B. A., B. L., of the Saraswathi Mahal, Tanjore. These gentlen en 
have been good enough to supply the Institute, for many years past, with crre- 
fully procured collations of manuscripts which are in their charge or which w ire 
kindly procured by them, on loan, for the purpose, unselfishly supervising the w rrk 
of their collation centre, at great sacrifice of their time and labour. To Profes-nr 
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K. Rama Pisharoti, then Principal of the Sanskrit College at Trippunittura in 
Cochin State, I am indebted for the collations of Malayalam manuscripts for the 
first two adhyayas of this parvan. 

My special thanks are due to the Managing Committees and Trustees of the 
following libraries and institutions for supplying me with the manuscripts required 
by me and allowing me to retain them as long as necessary ; the Adyar Library, 
the Baroda Oriental Institute, Benares Sanskrit College, Mysore Oriental Library, 
Shri Yadugiri Yatiraj Math (Melkote, Mysore) and the India Office (London). 
The latter deserves special mention as the only European library I know, which 
sends out freely its Indian manuscripts, on loan, back to India, for the use of In¬ 
dian scholars. A few manuscripts were sent to me by my kind friends Professor 
Sushil Kumar De, Head of the Department of Sanskrit and Bengali, Dacca Uni¬ 
versity, and Professor Bhagavaddatta of the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College, 
Lahore, to whom I wish to thank for this kind help. I am' obliged also to Sardar 
Kibe of Indore for the loan of a Nilakantha manuscript. The Chief of Idappalli, 
Mr. Anujan Achan, Mr. Kallenkara Pisharam, all of Cochin, as also the Pro¬ 
prietors of the following estates in Cochin, Poomulli Mana, Avanapparambu Mana. 
Nareri Mana, have put me under heavy obligation by sending me freely Malayalam 
manuscripts in their possession, for collation, at a time when it was rather difficult 
for me to secure any Malayalam manuscripts at all. 

I desire further to express my gratefulness to various scholars who have fol¬ 
lowed the publication of the fascicules of this volume with keen interest, periodi¬ 
cally publishing reviews of them in the Journals of different learned Societies, re¬ 
views expressive of their interest and appreciation ; to wit, Professors Banerji, 
Sastri, Barnett, Belloni-Filippi, Charpentier, S. K. De, Epgerton, R. Pick, 
Jayaswal, Konow, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Lesny, Kalidas Nag, Weller, 
WiNTERNiTZ and others. These kind reviewers have adopted uniformly a most 
courteous and sympathetic tone in their reviews. Their sympathy and courte.sy 
have always reminded me of those classic lines of Bhartrhari : 

I must next record my thanks for the ungrudging assistance I have uniformly 
received from the members of the permanent staff of the Mahabharata Department 
of the Institute. Mr. S. N. Tadpatrikar, M.A., Supervisor of Collations, was 
always by my side, helping me with useful suggestions, when I constituted the text 
of the Adi. Mr. Tadpatrikar has been associated with the work, in various capa¬ 
cities, since 1919. He has assisted my predecessor, the late Mr. Utgikar, in pre¬ 
paring the Tentative Edition of the Viratparvan and seeing it through the press. 
The compiling of the critical notes (printed at the foot of the page) was entrusted 
by me to Messrs. B. G. Bhide and D. V. £110} Naravane. For the conscientious 
manner in which these two gentlemen have discharged their duty, I feel greatly 
obliged, since it is a most tedious and trying piece of work to collect the variant 
readings from the different collation shefets, and to arrange, in a prescribed form, 
according to stringent rules of sequence and enunciation, that ponderous mass of 
variants which is and will remain the unique feature and abiding achievement of this 
edition. The Sarada codex was collated by the Head Shastri of the Mahabharata 
Department, Shankar Shastri Bhilavadikar. The comparative paucity of printing 
mistakes in this volume is largely due to the vigilence and conscientiousness of the 
Collator and Reader, K. V, Kridinamurti Sharma, Sastri, of Erode (South India), 




Standing: (left to right) Or. S. M. Katre; Dr. H. 0. Sharma; Prof. P. K. Qode ; 

Dr. B. A. Saletore. 

Sitting: (left to right) Dr. P. L Vaidya and Or. V. S. Sukthankar 


Photo taken on the occasion of an At Home given by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar 
on 4th August 1937, after completing 12 years of work as General Editor. 
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These and other members of my staff have uniformly worked with exemplary ze d 
and untiring patience., to make a success of this edition, and I gladly take the oj)- 
portunity of putting on record their loyal help and willing co-operation. 

It is but right that I should also mention here that the Manager and the e; • 
pert compositors of the renowned Niranaya Sagar Press have! rendered ungrudging 
ly every assistance in carrying out the typographical arrangements which appeare :! 
to me best suited for the purpose of the work, meeting requirements that woul i 
have tried the patience and exhausted the resources of any other press in India. 

Last but not least, I must express my profound gratitude to my revered Gur i 
Geheimer Regierungsrat Professor Dr, Heinrich Luders of the University of Berlin. 
What little merit there may be in the present work is due wholly to that exceller l, 
though somewhat rigorous and exacting training in philological methods which 1 
had the benefit of receiving at his hands in the Indogermanisches Seminar, as ; i 
student in the University of Berlin. It is my firm conviction that there is no livir t; 
scholar who has a deeper insight into the history of the Indian epic and the compli 
cacies of its tradition than Geheimrat Luders. It was, therefore, an unlucky da ■ 
in the annals of Mahabharata studies when, for lack of sympathetic co-operatio i. 
and adequate financial support, he must have been compelled to abandon his epi c 
studies, and our Great Epic lost the benefit of redaction at the hands of one of the 
greatest living philologists. His early Mahabharata studies, Ueber die Granthmecer 
sion, -Die Sage von Ijisyasrnga and the Druckprobe have been to me like! beaco i 
lights in the perilous navigation of the Mahabharata Ocean. May this work be t;;i 
him a small recompense for the great trouble he has taken to initiate me in tl*; 
mysteries of textual criticism ! 


August, 1933. 


V. S. SUKTHANKAR 




Poona. MAHABHARATA DEPARTMENT 4th August 1934 
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INTRODUCTION^ 

THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 


LIST OF MAiNUSCRIPTS FORMING THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 

Tlie manuscripts utilized for this edition of the Aranyakaparvan are 'S 
follows : 


I. N(orthern) Recension. 

(a) North-western Group (v). 

Sarada (or Kasmirl) Version (S). 

Si = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 159 of 
1875-76. (The Sarada Cedex.) 

Devanayari tran.^^cripts of the Sarada (or Kasmirl) Version (K). 

Kj = Poona, Bombay Gopl. Collection (dcposiilcd at the BORI), No. 471 nf 
Visrambag I. 

Kj — Poona, BORI, Mbh. Collection, No. 15 ( = Institute's Collcctii ii. 

No. 246). Dated V. Salh. 1828 and Saka 1693' (ca. 'A.d. ,1772). 

K 3 = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collccticfrii (deposited at the BORI), No. 184 of 
1891-95. 

K 4 = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (depo.sited at the BORI), No. 57 of 
. 1882-83. 

ib) Central Group (y). 

Bengali Version (B). 

Bi = Dacca, University Library, Now 495. Dated Saka 1393 (ca. A.D. 147: ). 
~ Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 781. Dated Saka 1183 (ca. a d. 
1261). 

B 3 — Dacca, University Libraiy, No. 601. Dated Saka 1678 (ca. AD. 1756). 

B 4 = Dacca, Univer.sity Library, No. 728 B. Dated Saka 1739 (ca. a.d. 1817 
Devanagarl Versions other than K (D). 

Devan'agari Version of Caturbhujaraisra (Dc). 

Dc' — Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 32 of 
A 1879-80. 

Dc, — London, India Office Library, No. 3170 (1908). Date a.d. 1765 (?) 
Devanagarl Version of Nllakantha (Dn). 

Dn,i— Indore, Private Property ol Sardar M. V. Kibk of Indore. Dated V. 
Sam. 1839 (ca. a.d. 1783). 

Dn^ = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 236 of 
,1895-1902. 

Dn^ = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 496 of 
Visrambag I. 

Devanagarl Composite Version. 

Dj = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 269 of 
Visrambag II. 


1 [to Aranyakaparvan]. 
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{2} D„ --= Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 229 
of 1895-1902. Dated V. Sam .179S (ca. a.d. 1739). 

D 3 = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (dejXJsited at the BORI), No. 168 of 
1887-91. Dated in year 1677, probably V. Sairavat (then = A.D. 1620). 
D^ — Baroda, Oriental Institute Library, No. 767. Dated V. Sam. 1655 (ca. 
A.D. 1599). 

D., — Pudukottah, State Library MS. (without number). Dated V. Sarh. 1712 
(ca. A.D. 1656). 

D,, — Madras, Adyar Library, No. 36 G. 15. 

11. S(outhem) Ree'ension. 

Tclugu Version (T). 

Tj “ Laliorc, D. A. V. College Library, No. 3908. 

Tj = Taryore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11809. 

Grantha Version (G). 

G, = Mclkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library MS. (without number). 

G, = Poo.na, BORI, Mbh. Collection, No. 53 (- Institute’s Collection, No. 266). 
G 3 = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11839. 

G., = Pudukottah State Library, No. 322. 

Malayalam Version (M). 

M, = MS. (without number) belonging to Ponnokkottu Mana Nambudiripad, 
Alwaye, Travancore. 

M 3 — Malabar, Poomulli Mana Library, No, 299. 

DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 
Sr 

(The Sarada Codex.) 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (dcpo,sitcd at the BORI), No. 159 of 
1875-76. Total number of folios, for this parvan, 192 (some frayed and patched 
at ends), with about 24 lines to a page. Size 12" X19’'. Clear Sarada characters. 
Birchbark (bhtirjapatra). 

The codex, which is unfortunately incomplete and fragmentary, must 
have originally contained at least the first three parvans (Adi, Sabha, and 
Aranya or Arainyaka), written, as far as one can judge, by the same hand. 
The extant portion contains the Sabha in its entirety, but only fragments of 
the other two parvans, the beginning of Adi and the end of Araijyaka being 
lost. The text of Aranyaka begins on fol. 211a, line 1 ; and ends, or rather 
breaks off, at the end,of a folio marked 194b (sic). The numbering of thei 
pages is most erratic. There are in all 192 folios pertaining to this parvan. The 
fragment breaks off in the middle of our 3. 253. 18'*, ending with the words : 

The margins are mostly clean, andi corrections arc few and 
far between. Erasures have been made in a few places with green pigment. 
£3} In good many places (e.g., folios numbered 156a, 185b, '186a, 193b, 
194a, eitc.) the scribe has written dots to denote portions of the text which 
were either lost or illegible to him : sign of a conscientious copyist. On 
fol, 220a, some stanzas which had been omitted (? hapl.) in the text have 
been written on the margin {sec, m.), in a different and inferior ink. The top 
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parts of the four folios numbered 89-92 are broken off and lost, involving a 
loss of from 5 to 8 top lines on each page. The names of sub-parvans ha\'e 
been sporadically mentioned. The nranuscript has been fully described at 
p. X of the Prdegomma to Adiparvan (q. v.) 

K, 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (depdsited at the BORI), Visrambag 
I, No. 471, Folios 486 (numbered 55-540; first 54 folios missing), with about 10 
lines td a page. Size 12^' X 5i". Devanagari characters. Thin glazed super or 
Indian paper. 

First 54 folios are lost; fol. 55 begins with 3. 32. 4®. Number 237 is 
given to two consecutive folios, but the second folio thus marked is sul)- 
sequently corrected {sec. m.) to 238. The missing portion of the text at the 
end of the first of the two folios marked as 237 is written out in small letters 
(? sec. m.) at the bottom of the! page. Fol. 485 is written only on one sid^ ; 
and at the end of this folio is the remark 3 T^ cf^f fefjatT 11 11. * 

contents of this folio (485) have been copied out again sec. m. (on a sepan te 
sheet of modern paper with watermarks), including the final remark jjjjcl Tt 
...11 Jf II, with the addition, | II II 

which shows that the copyist of this sheet was some Gujarati scribe. Tlie 
handwriting of the original, which is Kashmirian in style is not quite uniforr i : 
some folios show very thick, black, broad upright characters, while others < re 
appreciably thinner and somewhat slanting. Frequently in the colophons, a id 
the references to speakers, only alternate letters are written, blanks being 1 ft 
to be filled with red ink, which,, however, has not been done. Mere foi ls, 
without vertical lines, mark the right and left margins of folios. The ink used 
is jet black and of a superior quality. The sub-parvani names are generally 
mentioned. 


K. 

Poona, BORI, Mbh. Collection No. 15 ,(i= Institute’s Collection, No. 241). 
Folios 300, with about 14 lines to a page. Size 13j'' ^ 6|". Devanagari charach s. 
Dated V. Samvat 1828 and Saka 1693 (ca. a.d. 1772). Grey Indian paper. 

This manuscript is described as at p. vil of the Introduction to the 
Udyogaparvan, for which parvan it was first used. The name of the scri le, 
which comes after the date (year) at the end of this parvan, appears as : 
faqpRT i the day and month come last : 

gu Udyogaparvan, the scribe’s name is given as Kiis- 

mlrlya Sadananda. Very incorrect, containing numerous little errors of sp fl¬ 
ing, such as writing for ^y. Adhyaya colophons and margins are' marked 
with red pigment, corrections with yellow pigment. Marginal (vertical) lines 
of ipages are in black and red, separated by a thick yellow line. The mar i- 
script is almost without any marks of punctuation. The dmdas were probably 
to be marked with red ink, but the (4^ revision was never actually carr ed 
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out. It may be noted that this is a parvan from an almost complete manus¬ 
cript of the' Mahabhlarata written by one hand, and as such important. 

K3 

Podna, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 184 of 
1891-95. Folios 285, with about 17 lines to| a page. Size lOj" X 5j". Devanagari 
characters. Indian paper. 

Total number of folios is 294, of which fol. 270, 272-279 are missing. Fol. 
152a has only six lines of writing, the greater part of the folio being left 
blank, and the writing continued on the reverse, without any loss of text. In 
the references to speaker the word (resp. ) is generally omitted ; 
the name of the si>eaker to be generally given in some abbreviated form like 
gfSr, illi The manuscript seems to 'be fairly old. The ed^es, especially 
of the last folios, are brittle and worn. Characters are short and broad, re¬ 
presenting an old style of writing in. Writing is incorrect on the whole. 
There are occasional corrections in margin (sec. m..). Adhyaya colophons 
and names of speakers are generally coloured with red pigment. The manus¬ 
cript mentions sub-parvans as a rule. It doe's not distinguish between sr ^nd 
^; both are again often confused with 

K, 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), Noi. 57 of 
,1882-83. Folios 370 (numbered 52-421), with about 10 lines toi a page. Size 
12f X 5T'. Devanagari characters. Old Indian paper, 

First 51 folios are lost; fol. 52 begins with 3. 36. 1“. The hand-writing 
of the manuscript, though it seems to be of one scribe, is not uniform. For 
some portion we have large round' letters with flourishes, while for others 
the characters are thin and upright. Prsthamatras are almost invariably 
used. Marginal notes, especially variants, are written {sec. m.) with the 
clear re'mark that it is a pa'tha ; there are explanatory notes also, written on 
the margins. Colophons, references to speakers, and sloka endings (the 
latter sporadically) are marked with red pigment.—-The manuscript breaks 
off at the last folio (421), where it ends with the colophon of the last adhyaya 
of thisl parvan. There is no phalasruti, nor the list of contents, which we 
often find at the end of Mahabharata manuscripts. 

B. 

Dacca, University Library, Na 495. Folios 1-323, and 325. Bengali characters. 
Dated Saka 1393 (ca. a.d. 1471). Paper. Slightly damaged. 

The manuscript contains two correction slips, one between fol. 163 and 
164, and anothe'r between fol. 247 and 248.—'CoWofe|d| at the Visvabharati. 

Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 781. Folios 264. Size 20",X4|". 
Bengali characters. Dated Saka 1183 (ca. a.d. 1261). Paper—CoUated at the Vis¬ 
vabharati. 
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[5} The manuscript is written in one running hand, and has marginal 
corrections. It is described as “ looking very old ”, and being extremely fra¬ 
gile. It was collated in 1931. With lapse of years its condition is said to 
have become steadily worse.— Collated at the Visvabharati. 

Dacca, University Library, No. 601. Folios 326 (fol. 141 wrongly numbered 
as 142 and the mistake continued up to fol. 240; fol. 241 wrongly numbered as 231, 
and the mistake continued upto the end; fol. 227 duplicated). Bengali characters, 
Dated Saka 1678 (ca. a.d. 1756). Paper.— Collated at the Visvabharati. . 

04 

Dacca, University Library, No. 728 B. Folios 280 (fol. 185 wrongly nun* 
bered a.s 285, and 214 as 215). Bengali characters. Dated Saka 1739 (ca. A.r, 
1817). Paper.— Collated at the Visvabharati. 

DCi 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (depwsited at the BORI), No. 32 of .V 
1879-80. Folios 506, with about ,11-13 line.s to a page. Size 13f" X 6". Devanagai i 
characters. Indian paper. 

Text with commentary of Caturbhujamisra entitled Vakyadipikd. The 
handwriting is not uniform : it begins with a longish upright style, whicli 
gradually becomes slanting towards right, up to fol. 164 ; fol. 165 begins with 
a broad, short, round, broken style' up to folio 265 ; from the next fol. (266 
the style of writing again becomes long, slanting and thin ; and towards the 
end the lettering becomes a little thick and bold. Right and left margins are 
marked by double lines in red, and stops in the text and the commentary, a e 
also marked by double dapdas in red. The lower borders of folios of th is 
manuscript are a little soiled by damp. 

DCs 

London, India Office Library, No. 3170 (1908). Folios 502, with about 10 .'.4 
lines to a page. Size 15^':" X 6 i''. Devanagari characters. Date of writing f ,D. 
1765 (?). Indian paper. 

Text with commentary of Caturbhujamisra, entitled Vakyadipikd. 1765 
is the' date given by Eggeling in the India Office Catalogue (1899), though 
the manuscript itself appears to be undated. 

Dn^ 

Manuscript belonging to Sardar M. V. Kibe of Indore, on loan at the Ir sti- 
tute. Folios 523, with about 11 lines to a page. Size 16" X 6".' Devanagari cha¬ 
racters. Da.ted V. Sathvat 1839 (ca. a.d. 1783). Thick Indian paper. 

£6} Text with the commentary of Nilakantha, called Bhdratabhdvadlpa, 
The date of writing this parvan is noted on the back-cover as ; 1 i ^ ■j, 

The firsti part of this manuscript is described as Dni, at p. xvi of the 
Prolegomena to the Adiparvan, and the details of that description applj to 
this parvan also. 

10 
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Dna 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 236 of 
1895-1902. Folios 768, with about 9 lines to a page. Size 151" X 7". Devana- 
gari characters. Thick Indian paper. 

Text with the commentary of Nilakaajtha, called the Bharatabhavadtpa. 
The manuscript is written in a uniformly neat upright handwriting. Right and 
left margins are marked by two double lines in red. Double dainidas in red 
are usedi on some folios to mark the stops in the text as well as in the com¬ 
mentary. Adhyaya colophons in both the text and the commentary are also 
in red ink. On some pages, continuations are written on the right side along 
the marginal red lines. 

Dn^ 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), VMrambag I, 
No. 496. Folios 626, with about 12 lines to a page. Size 16" X 6j". Devanagari 
characters. Indian paper. 

Text with the commentary of Nilakantha, called the Bharatabhavadtpa. 
The' manuscript has its right and left margins marked with close double lines 
in red as usual. The first three folios and the last folio have an illuminated 
border with floral designs. The writing, though incorrect, is bold and upright. 
Numerous corrections are made in the text by using yellow pigment. Fol. 401- 
439 are written with ink of a faint black colour. Subsequent portion is written 
in a shaky style, with short and round letters. There are also marginal cor¬ 
rections, entered sec. m., throughout the manuscript. Adhyaya colophons are 
marked with red pigment. The last colophon in the commentary is left in¬ 
complete, and the last but one fol. (625) breaks off with : 
first Moka of the Virata too, is left incomplete, while the' last folio is num¬ 
bered 626 in one (right bottom) corner and 627 in the other (left top) cor¬ 
ner. The usual table of contents is also wanting. All this suggests that the 
actual fol. 626 is lost. 


D, 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), Visrambiag II, 
No 269. Folios 225, with about 16 lines to a page. Size 18" X 64". Devanagari 
characters. Old Indian unglazed paper. 

A few folios of this manuscript are missing. This ma'nuscript was writ¬ 
ten by the same scribe who wrote manuscript No. 266 of Visramhag II, 
which is described as Dj 4 at pp. xx of the Pmlegomma to the Adiparvan. Most 
folios of this manuscript have a soiled appearance, while the last (225) reveals 
at its top left comer signs of burning by fire; some folios are partly 

damaged. The manuscript is carefully written in a perfectly uniform style 
and the characters are short and round. The name is written at 

the lower right margin above the folio number. The corrections in the text 
are made' by deleting the original incorrect reading with yellow pigment and 
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putting in the correct one' in black ink. Adhyaya colophons and reference;; 
to speakers are marked with red pigment. 

r>2 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 229 ( f 
1895-1902. Folios 234, with about 15 lines to a page. Size 14i" X 6|”. Devanaga i 
characters. Dated V. Sajhvat 1795 (ca. a.d. 1739). Old Indian paper. 

This manuscript, which contains the firSt three parvans, is the same a s 
manuscript Kq of the Adiparvan, described at p. xi of the Prolegomena. Tha 
date of the manuscript is recorded at the end of the Aranyakaparvan. Th ; 
manuscript is very corrupt and full of spelling mistakes. It frequently writes 
qf for xT and sometimes ^ for in other words, it confuses g and g 
It likewise confuses ^ and The date is given as ; 

(read ^ S ( ? ) 3^ II 

D, 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 168 cl 
1887-91. Folios 240, with about 11 lines to a page. Size 13?" X 5". Devanageii 
character's. Dated in year 1677, probably V. Sarhvat (then =; 1620 a.d.). Old 
Indian paper. 

An old and valuable but fragmentary manuscript with many folios mist¬ 
ing, some of which havd been subsequently replaced, being written sec. nt. 
Many of the' folios are badly mutilated, carelessly copied and full of scribe ;3 
mistakes. The last preserved folio but one is numbered 372 and breaks off 
with our 3-27IB, lO®**; while the last folio, which has its borders worn away and 
is pasted on to another sheet of paper, has the last three Slokas of the parvai t, 
and the final colophon but no contents or phalasruti. The date is given as : 
<i^\svs 5 jrrq qin The specification of the era is 

lost on a missing portion of the folio, but it is probably the Vikrama eia 
(Caitradi). In that case it would, correspond to Thursday, the 28th September 
1620 A.D. The edges of some folios are coloured yellow; while for margins 
there are four close lines in black, on the right and left. Handwriting is un¬ 
even and there are mahy corrections'. Single or double dandas are used o 
mark the stops. There are corrections entered sec. m. on the margins and ; it 
some places in the text also by using yellow pigment. Colophons and refe¬ 
rences to speakers are marked by red pigment in many places. The scrilee 
writes q for q, and makes little distinction between ^ and as aleo 
between q and^i. 


D. 

Baroda, Oriental Institute Library, No. 767. Folios 437, with about 11 lires 
to a page. Size 12" X 4i". Devanagari diaracters. Dated V. Sarhvat 1655 (l a. 
A.D. 1599). Old Indian paper. 

{8j The characters are short and round, which later become thin ai d 
upright. Margins are marked by three close lines in red ; some pages ha’/e 
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black lines; while double dandas, which mark the stops in the text, as also 
adhyaya colophons and references to speakers are marked by red pigment. 
There are no marginal corrections, and blanks are' left in the text where the 
scribe could not read the exemplar correctly or the exemplar was defective. The 
following statement containing the date and some other details comes after 
the last colophon : iir? \s ^rrsrra^ 1 

a# (sic) | ii 

Cftsdl 11 3T5ii5i«r; grjff smuT II Then follows sec. m. : j] 

srira^fl-^UTl^^qrsirr^ nlusft gsTk 

D 5 

Pudukottah, State Library Manuscript (without number). Folios 334, with 
about 10 lines to a page. Size 14|" X 51". Devanagari characters. Dated V. 
Sariivat 1712 (ca. a.d. 1656). Indian paper. 

Many of the folios are coloured yellotv on both the sides; margins are 
marked to the right and left, by tv/o black lines with one red line in the mid¬ 
dle, Double dandas in red ink are used to mark stops in the text. There 
are a few marginal corrections, added sec. m. Those in the body of the text are 
made by using yellow pigment. The characters are uniformly longish and 
upright. The date is given at the end as ; n STIWrt gddl II. 

Nb name of the scribe of place of writing is mentioned. 

Madras, Adyar Library, No. 36 G. 15. Folios 303 (including a sodhaputra 
bearing number 199), with about 12 lines to a page. Size 5i" X13|". Devana¬ 
gari characters. Old Indian paper. 

Style of handwriting is upright and narrow. Double dandas in red ink 
are used td indicate stops. Margins have, in places, additional stanzas, glos¬ 
ses etc. added sec. m. Many pages are coloured yellow ; the right and left mar¬ 
gins are marked by fine double lines in black, the intervening space being co¬ 
loured red. The manuscript has a very old appearance, with worn and fray¬ 
ed folios.—A separate additional folio, numbered 199, written {sec. m.l) on 
both sides is inserted as a sodhapatra after fol. 199 with the remark ; 

Tx 

Lahore, D. A. V. College Library, No. 3908. Folios 144, with about 13 lines 
to a page. Size 18i" X W■ Telugu characters. Palm-leaf, 

Incomplete, breaking off at 3. 297. GO^A 

T 2 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11809. Folios 146 (numbered 248 
393), with about 12 lines toi a page. Size 29i" .X 2\". Telugu characters. Palm- 
leaf . 
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{9} This manuscript contains the first five parvans and is the same as 
T 3 of the Adiparvan. It is written in small clear letters of good style. 1 he 
manuscript bears no date, but it appears to be old .—Collated at Tmjore. 

G, 

Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library Manuscript (without number). Foios 
J30 (numbered 165-294), with about 15-21 lines to a page. Size 18f" X If". Gran ha 
characters. Palm-leaf. 

The manuscript contains the first four parvans and a part of the fifth 

G3 

Poona, BORI, Mbh. Collection, No.. 53 (■= Institute’s Collection, No. 263). 
Folios 216 (two of which, namely 117 and 125, are missing), with about 12 14 
lines to a page. Size 154" ^ 24". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

The manuscript contains parvans three and four. It belongs to the Insti¬ 
tute and was purchased a few years ago from a South-Indian manuscript col¬ 
lector, the late Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyangar of the Oriental Library, Mysore. 
It is in a very good state of preservation, only one folio (149) being broken. 
The manuscript is undated, but it does not appear to be very old. The mar¬ 
gins are clean ; but there are a few interlinear corrections. 

G3 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11839. Folios 277 (numbered 75-3£l), 
with about 9 lines toi a page. Size 21" X 14 ". Grantha characters. Palm-lea:. 

The manuscript, which contains parvans two and three, seems to be (nld. 
At fol. 75, the Sabhaparvan ends and the Arainyakaparvan begins therea:lr.er 
immediately. After the end of the Araitiiyaka, about five ^lokas from he 
Virata are written on the last folio (351), which indicates that the' man:its- 
ript originally contained some more parvans .—Collated at Tanjore. 

G, 

Pudukottah, State Library, No. 322. Folios 168, with about 10-14 lines t i a 
page. Size 19" X 24 ". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf.—The manuscript contiiins 
parvans Nos. 3 atrd 14-18. 

Trava^ncore, Alwaye. From the private Library of Ponnokottu Mana. Folios 
300, with 8 or 9 lines toi a page. Size 174" ^ 2". Malayalam characters. Palm-1 :af. 

The leaves have been cut regularly and are of uniform size. The ma lu- 
script is undated and is probably not very old. It is in a state of good j :'e- 
servation, having a fresh and clean appearance'. The margins are clean. No 
corrections are noticeable. 

M3 

Malabar, Poomulli Mana Library, No. 2^. Folios 259, with about 9 lines t :» a 
page. Size 214" li"- Malayalam characters. Palm-leaf. 

{ 10 } The numbering of the folios begins with the second folio, the f rst 
being marked and not counted. The manuxript has an oldish appear¬ 
ance. The leaves are uneven and discoloured in places. The edges ;ire 
10-A 
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considerably worn and uneven; the central holes are enlarged, apparently 
from;constant use ; one corner of the' last folio (numbered 258) is broken off 
and part of text is lost. The margins are clean ; corrections, which are 
interlinear, are few and far between. 

MANUSCRIPTS NOT INCLUDED IN THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 

Besides the twenty-eight manuscripts detailed above, the following two 
manuscripts were also ebcamined by me, which deserve notice. 

1. Calcutta., Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal Collection, No. 33,12 (4066). 
Folios 166 ; size 13" X 10". Sarada characters. Dated Saka 1630 (ca. a.d. 1708). 
Kasmiri paper. 

2. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Collection, No. 966 ( = 
B.D. 245). Folios 235, with about 15 lines to a page ; size 14j" X 6?". Old Deva- 
nagari characters. Dated! Samvat 1573 (ca. a.d. 1516). Indian paper. Illustrated. 

The dated iSarada manuscript belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal is a very fragmentary and fragile manuscript, in an extremely delapi- 
dated' condition. The custodians of the manuscript would not part with it 
for collation at the Institute, but allowed it to be collated and photographed 
on the premises of the Society. The difficulty in the way of collating—as of 
photographing—it, was that many of the folios we're stuck together and could 
be separated only at the risk of damaging the writing. A partial study of the 
manuscript showed that the basic text is probably Kasmiri, but it is contami¬ 
nated deeply from the Mid-Indian versions (Bengali-Devanagari). The ma¬ 
nuscript is briefly described in Haraprasada Shastri’s Descriptive Catalogue, 
Vol. 5, at p. 106. A facsimile of a page from this manuscript, containing 
the text from 3. 242. 20*' to 243. 15% is given at the' end of Volume 4 of this 
edition. Note the bits of commentary wrongly incorporated, in lines 

9-10, and in lines 12-13. 

The other manuscript, which belongs to the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, is, on the other hand, an extremely valuable old manuscript, 
dated in V. Samvat 1573 (= a.d. 1516). It would have been fully collated 
and used for our edition, but for the circumstance that it is also very frag¬ 
mentary, nearly one-third of the number of folios being, unfortunately, irre¬ 
coverably lost. The original manuscript was written at Yoginipura (modem 
Delhi) during the reign of “Sulitrap Sikandara”, who appears to be the 
famous Sikandar Shah Lodi, Sultan of Delhi, for Bhanudiasa Chaudhari—a 
resident of Kacchauva (a “ water-fortress”, falddurga)?■ The manuscript was 
constantly j^ll} consulted by me in case of doubt to see what help it could 
give. I have cited its evidence occasionally, in the “ Critical Notes ” at the 

This KaCchauva may perhaps be identified with the modem ” Kachola ”, a 
town in Udaipur State. The Imperial Gazetteer (1886) states that in former times 
the town, which stoo)d on the western bank of a large lake, must have been a place 
of some importance ; for all around, the gmu'nd is strewn with fragments of extremely 
fine sculpture, and half way, up the hilt the ruins of a temple are visible. 
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end of this Book, on important matters. I append here in full the somewhat 
lengthy post-colophon statement, which is not without interest. The copyist 
was probably a Jaina. Here followsi the' statement : 

iipntiTi: i 

II II II ^ ^ II tlR'a 0. II II cTc0»T^ I g^Sfl'a- 

aq'^JiiDt ii ii 5B=E^(5{55|if ii ii cfsr 

I I gp =#ra(l w I riFT 3^1 1®®!^ (I) ?Tt*rR^?r i ft 

HfUTRcT 3TR®JT<Tt STfcJItT^^ I fefef I ( sign ) Wl55!3®T#:5S 

( sign) I II II Ii4 It II I it 

# 3??^: II II I itg^^ilTl Ttrrpir ( read f9l^«5r) ^if i 

t ( read°®ff) i gw Ti^ II ^ II 11^8 II H 

The manuscript is briefly described in H. D. Velankar’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Society’s manuscripts, Vol. 2, p. 292. 

TESTIMONIA 

The testimonia of the Arapyaka consist of ancient commentaries and 
epitomes, of which there are not very many in the case of this parvan. 

Devabodba’s commentary on the Araipyaka has unfortunately been lo it, 
or at least has not been retovered so far. The same is true of the Javanesie 
version. This parvan thus unfortunately lacks two of the oldest—and t'le 
most important—of the testimonia of the Mahabharata,—works which ha ve 
rend'ered yeoman service in some of the parvans already edited. 

As regards other works of that nature, there is, as far as I know, exta it 
at least one complete manuscript of the commentary of Arjunamisra on tie 
Aranyaka. It belongs to the Government Sanskrit College Collection in C: 1- 
cutta (No. 310); cf. Catalogue, Vol. 4, p. 190. There are also incomple'e 
copies of the commentary in the Sanskrit College at Benares (MSS. No. 227f‘ ; 
and Jj 16g 34). I had the usd of a rough copy of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College manuscript mentioned above, which was kindly supplied to md, at my 
request, by the Principal of the College. The copy was however found to l ie 
full of clerical errors and was not exactly suitable for collation. It was ther 
fore used by me merely for occasional consultation. The text used by Arjun.)- 
misra is, as usual, of a superior type, ,and his commentary would repay car 
ful study, if good manuscripts of the commentary could be obtained. A fa:- 
simile of the single eXtant page of a paper manuscript of what proved to 1>e 
Arjunamisra’s commentary on the Aranyakaparvan, written in Barada cha¬ 
racters and included by chance in the Baradia manuscript of this parvan be¬ 
longing to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, forms the frontispiece of ti e 
second part of the Arairyakaparvan (Vol. 4). The passage commented on s 
3. 133. 20 to 134. 9. Note the consecutive numbering of the lines in the le t 
margin. 
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Another useful testimonium of the Mahlabharata is the BkaraMmanjarl 
of K§emendra. Ki§emendra summarizes the Ara|nyaka in about 2000—^to be 
precise 1964—stanzas, divided into the following 51 sections : 

112] ( 1 ) ; ( 2 ) ; ( 3 ) ; ( 4 ) ( 5 ) 

( 6 ) ( 7 ) ( 8 ) ^^q-raisrarfH; ( 9 ) 

(10) Ji^qRs3ir^; (11) (12) WarftsSqT?!!; (13) 3Tm^c?T; (14) 

(15) (16) (17) (18) 

STRl'nJsqi^; (1 9 ;) ^^q;qtcfi3T; ( 20 ) ; ( 21) J?tqq>"lcr; ( 22 ) l^rf^trRTqinJT; 

(23) 3E^r|?;ir; (24) (25) Ilfuiqjsr; (26) l?qqq?TiniTff; (27) 

(28) ; (29) anspR; (30) 5rilliilJnin«T; (31) 

THHqffr; ( 32 ) ; ( 33 ) ; ( 34 ) J?T%ot2I?fJl?Jfr ( sic ); ( 35 ) 

»Trt«31d:; (36) r[n|^qr^Jn?r; (37) ^^^qi?HqR; (38) grgmd'TUsJnff; (39) 

; (40) STtff; (41) ; (42) (43) 

5^n4Jiar^l7tfT; (44) ( 45 ) (46) (47) 

dl^sunsi; (48) ^TJttqt^qW; (49) ; (50) f0S55If^0T; (51) 3 ?r51ji. 

From this list of contents, it can be seen that almost all the stories and 
episodes which we now find in our text of the Arapyaka were there already in 
K§emendra’s time (ca. 1050 a.d.). The parvan must therefore have had then 
the same general form and appearance as now. More significant is the fact 
that all important passages—^without exception—^that are lacking in our manus¬ 
cripts of the Kasmiri version are likewise missing in the Manjarh This fact 
alone cannot prove that these passages were lacking in the Kasmiri version of 
the eleventh century. Some or even all of them could have been omitted by 
a poet who was making an epitome of an extensive work like the Araiiyaka- 
parvan : he would be within his rights in doing .so. But the Mmjan does not 
omit any important episode or passage which is not omitted at the same time 
in the Kasmiri version of the Great Epic. Consequently, unless the version of 
the Aranyakapatvan used by Ksemendra was nearly indentical with owr 
Kasmiri version, the coincidence that our Kasmiri manuscripts omit just 
those passages which Ksemendra had considered not worth including in his 
epitome, and no other, would be extremely curious, if not miraculous. It 
seems accordingly most probable that tire episodes which are not found in 
K^emendra’s Manjaft were already lacking in the Kasmiri version of the Maha- 
bharata in the eleventh century. I think, therefore, that with the help of this 
testimonium, we can establish for the omissions of the Kasmiri version an anti¬ 
quity much higher than that vouchsafed solely by the age of our manuscripts, 
which are later by some centuries than the period of the composition of Kse- 
mehdra’s Bhdratamonjan. 

Noteworthy among such omissions of the Mahjarl are the following three 

1 It is worth noting that our Saracfi Codex uniformly writes for our 
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lengthy passages : (1) the Temptation of Arjuna by Urvasi (App. I, No. 6); 
(2) Kanija’s Conquest of the World (App. I, No. 24); (3) the Visit of Dur- 
vasas to Yudhisthira (App. I, No. 25). The first of these three interpola¬ 
tions has insinuated itself in the manuscripts of almost all versions and is now 
lacking only in some manuscripts of the Kasmiri version.^ The second among 
them is documented only by Devanigari manuscripts, excepting a few con- 
flatdd manuscripts of other versions; consequently its claim to be recognized 
as an authentic passage is not very substantial. Finally, the last passage in¬ 
troducing DuiVasas into the story, a passage which is really restricted to tht 
Nilakaptha version, with the casual support of a few Devanlagarl and som( 
conflated manuscripts, does not really come into question ; because its spurious 
character is very £13} evident and does not need an elobate proof.^ 

The versions of the commentators Caturbhuja and Nilakantha are des¬ 
cribed below under the Devanagari version. 

PEDIGREE OF THE ARANYAKAPARVAN VERSIONS 
Vyasa’s Bharata 


Ur-Mahabharata 



Sarada K Bengali (Non-K) Telugu Grantha Malayalam 
(S) (B) Devanagari (T) (G) (M) 

(D) 


1 See below, p. 160. 

2 With this story disappears one of the very few episodes in the Mahabhan :a 

in which Sri Kr^a is represented as hearing from a distance, as it were by clair- 
audience or divine omniscience, the pTayers of his distressed devotees and as eitlier 
coming instantly to their help in person or providing invisibly the means of tleir 
rescue or safety. The other episode I had in mind, which has likewise proved to 
be an interpolation, is the well-known scene, in the Sabhiaparvan of the disrob :ig 
of Draupadl (Draupadi-vastra-harana), when, according to the Vulgate versi n, 
Draupadi prays to Sri Kr$na, who hears her prayer and comes running to her rest iie. 
( fVig; f,rpnvifTTi^ I B. 2. 68. 45), and she is clothed again ind 

again, miraculously, but presumably by the intervention and grace of Sri Krnja. 
They undoubtedly represent a later phase of Krsiia worship. 
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A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE RECENSIONS AND THEIR 

VERSIONS 

general survey 

A description of the forest life of the Pa'nidavas constitutes the topic of the 
Third Book, the Aranyaka—(Arajpya—or Aranya—), parvan, commonly 
called (for short) the Vanaparvan, whose extent is between 11,000 and 12,000 
slokas (i.e. “ granthas ”). The actual incidents narrated, pertaining to the life- 
history of the heroes in this parvan, are indeed few and unimportant compar¬ 
ed to the size of the book. The entire narrative has been condensed by 
Ksemendra in his BhardlWmn^aTi into less than 2,000 stanzas, without omitting 
any of the main incidents. The great extent of the parvan has been made 
up by the inclusion of episodes of the most diverse kind : stories of ancient 
kings, sages, and virtuous women ; description of places of pilgrimage {tvrtHa- 
yatrd ); discourses {14} on moral, ethical and philosophical topics, ancient 
gathaS and anuvamsa stanzas. It was a fashion for some time to obelize this 
episodic matter as late interpolation. But that is a misguided view, originating 
with a certain type of critics who haVe exhibited a uniform lack of under¬ 
standing of the meaning of the Mahahharata and of the basic plan and aim 
of the creators of our great epic. The episodical material in the Mahabha- 
rata is, in general, not secondarily introduced ; it belongs to the original 
plan and serves a distinct purpose. As PlSANi has pointed out in his paper 
on the “ Rise of the Mahabh&rata ”, the bulk of didactic and episodic matter 
has been used to fill up the great “ temporal hiatuses ” in the narrative, viz, 
in the first place, the twelve years of exile in forest (Arapyaka), and then the 
long interval between the end of the Bharata War a!nd the last adventure of 
the Paipdavas (Santi and Anusasana). “ This distribution ”, remarks Pisani, 
“to fill up( temporal hiatuses has not only the scope of not disturbing the 
course of narration, but also that of helping the reader to pass over irrele¬ 
vant years without striking against too strong a contrast between periods mi)- 
nutely narrated and others rapidly surpassed. In a not different manner Ho¬ 
mer introduces often dialogues and episodic stories when he must conceal the 
flowing of times without noteworthy events.”^ 

The episodic material is largely Purainic in character. Many of the Pu- 
raijic stories we find here narrated over again. Moreover, as the references 
given in the foot-notes to the text and the critical notes at the end of this 
Book (pp. 1091-1109) will show, there is considerable verbal agreement bet¬ 
ween the epic and Puraipic’versions of the stories. The Puraiiras which show 
(he closest contact and widest parallelism are the Skandai, Padma and Brah¬ 
ma. The entire story of Skanda (adhy. 213-221), together with the passage 
containing the 108 names of the Sun (our adhy. 3, stanzas 18-28), recurs 

1 A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies presented to Prof. F. W. Thomtas, 
etc. (1939), p. 170. 
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almost verbatim in the Skanda Puraina. The story of the Bhargava sage 
Cyavana and the princess Sukahj^, the prose story of the Frog-girl, and a 
considerable portion of the Ramopakhyana are also to be met with in th e 
Skanda, worded almost identically with the Mjahiabharata. The 108 names 
of the Sun recur befsides in the Brahma' Puiia|na, which, moreover, has a por 
tion of the story of Markandeya in common with the Arapyakaparvan. Fui 
thermore, sections of our tirthayatrla are to be met with again in the Padm i 
and Matsya. A Bengali manuscript^ of the Padma Puraina contains beside's j 
version of the Rsyasmga legend. In all these cases, the parallelism of ver 
bal expression of the epic and the Purapic narratives is so complete and strik 
ing, that the possibility of their having originated independently of each othe r 
is at once ruled out. Many stray stanzas from our parvan are found in tho 
Kurma, Varaha, Vayu, Vii^nu,, Vispudharmottara, and in the Harivarhsa. 

Our recensions of the Puranas are admittedly of a very late date, and i 
is not to be expected that the Mahabharata would have borrowed any of it ? 
material from our Puranas. The claim that the the Mahabharata owed certaii i 
geographical and cosmographical sections of the Bhl§maparvan to the Padmit 
Purapa, preferred by Luise Hilgenberg,® {[15} has been answered and liqui 
dated by Rao Bahadur Professor Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, who has shown tha 
in reality the converse of this proposition is true.^’ This scholar has nov 
shown from internal evidePce that the Padma Purana must have written uii 
its geographical section from the information supplied by the Mahabharata 
Similarly, the question of relationship between our Pulastya TIrthayatra and i 
very similar episode in the Padma Pur^a has been discussed by my assistant 
Mr. M. V. Vaidya, m.a., who has likewise shown from intrinsic evidence that 
the Mahabharata passage is the source of the Padma Purapa version.* 

It must, however, be admitted that although in most cases the compilers 
of our Purapas appear to have drawn their material from the Mahabharata 
there may be—indeed there must be—a few cases in which both the Maha 
bharata and the Purainas may have drawn independently upon a third com¬ 
mon source. We can also say this with regard to episodes like the Savitn 
episode, which likewise occurs in the Matsya Purapa, where it is narrated in 
an entirely different manner from that in the epic, and where all traces cl 

* The Bodleian MS., Wilson 1^1-116, mentioned by Luders in “ Die Sage von 

Rsya^rhga.” Nackrichten van der Konigl. Cesell. der zit Gottingen, Phil 

hist. Kl., 1897, pp. 88, 94. 

2 DiS Kpsmographkche Episode im •Mahabharata und Padmapurdna (= Bon¬ 
ner Orientalistische Studien, Heft 4), Bonn 1934. 

3 S. K. Belvalkar, “The Oosmc^aphical Episbde in Mahabharata and Pad- 
mapurana ”, A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies presented to Prof. F. W 
Thomas etc. (1939), pp. 19 ff. 

* M. V. Vaidya, “ Tiitha-yatra in the Aranyakaparvan and the Padma- 
purana ”, A Volume of Studies in Indology presented to Prof. P. V. Kane etc. 
(194i), pp 530 ff. 
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mutual relationship are absent or obliterated, except for two or three common 
stanzas and stray padas. 

The reference in our parvan to Vayu, 1^9- 1'^)' 

worth considering in this connection. Nothing corresponding to the general 
contents of the passage where it occurs is to be found in the extant Vayu 
Pur§jra, as is remarked by Hopkins,^ or for the matter of that in any other 
Purana proclaimed by Vayu. There are, however, a few stanzas in the Vayu 
describing the dissolution of the world where verbal similarity with some 
stanzas of this passage is 'pronounced, even though they are introduced in the 
Vayu in a different context. The Mahabhiarata, as mentioned in it (3. 189. 
14), draws upon a Puraija of Vayu—^and indeed, the topic narrated belongs 
properly to a Purana in its right, a Purapa which is older than the extant 
Puranas and which must be presumed to be now irretrievably lost. The evi¬ 
dence for establishing a relationship betweten the extant Vayu and its old 
namesake to which the epic is indebted is lacking, barring these few stray 
stanzas. 

Our parvan also contains an epitome of the legend of Rama, son of Dasa- 
ratha, the hero of the Ramayapa, which is known as Ramopakhyina (adhy, 
2,58-275) ; but in the ParvaSarhgraha this passage is called 
(1. 2. 126). Does this name imply any connection with' our “Ramiayapa” ? 
Jacobi has tried to show that the Ramopakhyana is indeed an epitome of 
the work commonly known as Valntiki’s Ramayaina, a conclusion which has 
been confirmed' by subsequent researchers.® 

This book, as already observed, is particularly rich in legends of ahcient 
India. Among them are three worthy of special mention, viz., the Tale of 
Nala, the' Rsyasrhga Legend and the Story of Savirtri which have been critical¬ 
ly edited here for the first time. The first of these, the Tale of Nala, has by 
way of translations into English, {16J French, German, Dutch, Italian and 
other European languages, passed into the great stream of world literature. 
The second, the Rsyasrfiga Legend, though not so well known, has yet a long 
and interesting history and shows many modulations and ramifications, as has 
been convincingly shown by Professor Heinrich Luders in his well-known 
monograph on the subject, “ Die Sage von Rsyasiinga,'” ® The story of 
Savitri portraying woman in the role of the saviour of man, which represents 
the high-water mark of epic poetry, is in a class by itself, and deserves to be 
more widely known. It is to be hoped that this first critical edition of the 
three of the most famous episodes of the Mahabhiarata will evoke the interest 
of Indologists and encourage further study of them, 

1 The Great Epic' pj India, p. 48 f. 

2 Cf. V. S. SUKTHANKAR, “ Epic Studies VIII”, in A Volume of Studies in 
Indology presented to Prof. P. V. Kane etc. (1941), pp. 472 ff. 

3 Nachrkhten von der Konigl, Gessell, der JPws, zu Gottingen, Phil-hist. KL, 
1897, pp. 87-135; see also ibid. 1901, pp. 28-56. 
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THE TWO RECENSIONS 

The text of the Arainyakaparvan is, relatively speaking, remarkably 
smooth, offering no special difficulties for textual reconstruction. There ar: 
of course, as usual, discrepancies between the Northern and the Souther: ' 
recensions, and between the various versions comprising these two' main recee 
sions. But it is noteworthy that in the whole lof this big parvan, comprisin; 
between 11,000 and 12,000 “slokas”, there are not m.any transpositions cl 
any consequence and there are also remarkably few “substitute passages”. 
By the latter I mean parallel versions of fairly long passages in two or mori! 
conflicting recensions which agree in general sense but are worded, differentl j 
in different groups of manuscripts, so that they cannot be co-ordinated line b ,’ 
line,—^passages which we find in large nuinbers in some of the other parvant, 
notably in the Virataparvan. These substitute passages are very clear evidence ; 
of textual corruption—or, shall we say, derangement ?—and indeed very em 
barrassing to the textual critic. As for the transpositions, there is only one thai 
is worth noting here, and that is of the last adhyaya of this parvan. Th: 
whole of this adhyaya is bodily transferred in the Southern recension to th ■ 
next parvan and appears there incorporated in the first adhyaya of that par- 
van ! It is not possible to say with certainty whether this chapter, which in 
all probability is itself an interpolation, belongs legitimately to our parvan 
or to the next; but it appears to be distinctly more appropriate' in its North - 
ern setting, as its intrusion in the Virataparvan seems to lead to some obviou 
repetitions as well as disturbance of context.’- 

There are naturally quite a number of large and small insertions in th : 
various versions. But in this rnatldr also the present parvani prepares a sur 
prise for us. From the experience'gained from our critical editions of the Adi. 
Sabha, and Virata parvans especially, we are inclined to regard the Southern 
recension as a highly inflated version of the text. Now, in this parvan—Strang: 
to say—the Vulgate version, which is based on the late Northern tradition, i > 
actually considerably longer than the Southern, as may be seen from th ■ 
extent of this parvan according to the existing printed editions of the Vul 
gate and the Southern recension ; the Calcutta edition has 12,848 slokas 
(corrected figure) as against 11,138 slokas in Sastri’s Southern Recensior. 

{17} The large excess in the Calcutta-Bombay editions compared witli 
Sastri’s is explained by the fact that the Vulgate text contains about a dozen 
adhyayas which are lacking entirely in the Southern recension ; whereas th ’ 
Southern recension contains only tv/o passages of any considerable lengtls 
(App. I, Nos. 4 and 23)' which are not found in representative manuscript; 
of the Northern recension, they being peculiar to the Southern,—with th, 
result that the Calcutta edition has 1710 Sokas in excess of Sastri’s edition 


’ See H. Luders, “ Ober die Grantharecension des MaMbbarata ”, Abham- 
lungen der Kdnigl. Gesell. der Vflfss. eu Gottingen (,1901), p. 53'f. 
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of the Aranyaka-parvan. Thus we see that though, as a whole, the Southern 
recension is unquestionably inflated, yet the process of inflation;, as is evident 
from this parvan, is not uniform throughout the epic,—^which is a very im;- 
portant and significant fact. 

Though the best version of the Northern recension—^namely, the Sarada-K 
version—and the Southern recension agree remarkably well as regards the 
general extent of the parvan, there are nevertheless numerous specific indivi¬ 
dual readings, characterizing the two recensions—Northern and Southern— 
and distinguishing them sharply) from each other. Here is a selection of 
readings peculiar to the two main recensions, the references being to adhyayas 
and slokas. 

Northern Recension Southern Recension 


1. 37 

^ . . . 


1. 41 

s# 

■ 

2. 13 


. f|q^(te.xt) 

2. 31 


. ( text ) 

2. 34 


. (text ) 

2. 45 



2. 50 

. 

. 

2. 74 



5, 8 

^ 31^ 


8 . 2 


. . Hit Htspif 

12 . 16 



12. 59 


. HUH?!: 

13. 13 

^^(or 3T^ . 


13. 28 

. 


13. 50 

. . . 


13. 78 


. 3^5 

13. 83 



48, 4 

ftfrasRpar 


101 . 11 




3TflR3T?5Tr!?tr 1 



I tnay add here examples of short passages found in the Southern Re¬ 
cension which are lacking in the Northern, ahd thus distinguish it from the 
latter : 6*, 17*, 18*, 100*, 118*, 176*, 197*, 201*, 207*, 208*, 209*, 217*, 
236*, 237*, 239*, 241*, 246*, 273*, 289*, 304*, 306*, 314*, 315*, 331*, 
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341*, 347*, 351*, 367*, 383*, 385*, 386*, 407*, 425*, 471*, 474*, 475 , 
481*, 489*, 491*, 496*, 497*, 500*, 503*, 506*, 507*, 509*, 513*, 515% 
518*, 519*, 520*, 523*, 524*, 525*, 526*, 527*, 533*, 534*, 573*, 594*, 598% 
606*, 612*, 615*, 626*, 634*. 645*, 650*, 653*, 709*, 721*, 739*, 740 , 
742*, 745*, 751*, 756*, 759*, £18} 7!m*, 782*, 807*, 808*, 816*, 854*, 935 , 
941*, 950*, 954*, 975*, 988*, 995*, 997*, 1002*, 1006*, 1030*, 1092 , 
1093*, 1102*, 1114*, 1204*, 1206*, etc. etc., etc. 

It may be observed that all these additions in the Southern recensicn 
(with the exception of only one or two), numerous as they are, are uniformly 
short, each usually consisting of not more than a couple of lines. 

As remarked already, the text of this parvan is remarkably smooth, not 
presenting any unusual difficulties in the way of restitution. When ti e 
Sarada-K version (which is the best Northern version) and the Southern 
recension are placed vis-a-vis, we can in general reconstruct the original wilh 
confidence, barring a certain number of minor verbal fluctuations in the shai »e 
of synonymous phrasings, which remain indeterminate without affecting tlie 
construction or obscuring the sense. The concord between the ’Sarada-K ve r¬ 
sion and the Southern recension in point of general content is striking, ar d 
forms a sure basis for constituting a single text. Contamination between tl^e 
KasmM version and the Southern recension cannot be proved, but contami¬ 
nation between the Bengali-Devanagarl version and the Southern recension is 
not impossible. The agreements between the Bengali-Devanagari and tlie 
Southern recension have nevertheless been as a rule utilized to arrive at a 
tentative stop-gap, based on the indications of documental evidence*. But it 
should be noted that the KasmM-Southem agreements have for greater docu¬ 
mental authority and probative value than the Bengali-cum-Devanagari ai ;! 
Southern agreements. 

Let me put the matter in a slightly different way. The highest doc i- 
mental probability we! can demand and expect is when all manuscripts of our ci i- 
tical apparatus—^which is the same as saying, all our different versions—agree 
on a reading or a feature. We must acedpt this as the original; at least v'e 
do not want to question it, at present. In the absence of such complete cor,- 
cord, the next best combination is the agreement between the iSarada versic n 
and the Southern recension (against Bengali-Devanagari). Third in impoil- 
ance is, in my opinion, the concord between the Southern recension and t! ie 
Bengali-cum-Devanagarl version (against the Saradia). Fourth in ord r 
stands the agreement between only Northern versions or only Southern ver¬ 
sions inter se, which I consider, in general, as of equal value. With the prie 
viso that a' passage or a stanza or even a line, which is not necessary to the 
context, may be rejected, if it is actually omitted entirely in even one of t le 
important versions, since—as experience has shown—^the chances of confl u- 
tion are always very much greater than those of accidental or intentional 
omission. 
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character and mutual relations of the versions and their 

MANUSCRIPTS 

The SarMa (wr Kasnml) V\ersion. 

We are fortunate in possessing for this parvan also, a genuine Kasmirl 
manuscript written, in old iSarada characters, on folios prepared from the 
Himalayan birch-bark {bhurjapatra). The manuscript is no other than the 
now world-famous “ Sarada Codex ”, the unique birch-bark manuscript of 
the Mahabharata belonging to the Bombay Government Collection, now 
deposited at the B'handarkar Oriental Research Institute, with identification 
No. 159 of 1875-76, which is the only extant genuine representative* of the 
old (19} version of Kasmir.*^ Our manuscript is, in other words, the conti¬ 
nuation of the Sarada manuscript used for the Adi and Sabha. The manus¬ 
cript is fragmentary, breaking off in the middle of 3. 253. 18*', thus lacking 
unfortunately the last 46 adhyayas of our text. For this lacuna we have to 
depend upon the “ K ” version, some manuscripts of which have proved to be 
moderately good copies of the iSarada version, especially Kj, which is des¬ 
cribed below. 

It is now recognized by the competent authorities on the subject that the 
Sarada version is, in many respects, the most faithful representative of the 
original now extant; and the text of the Aranyakaparvan as preserved in cur 
iSarada Codex only confirms this view. 

The iSarada text of the Aranyaka is of a piece with the texts of the Adi 
and the Sabha. The stanzas comprising the text haVe not been actually 
counted—it would not be easy to compute its exact extent, as the text com¬ 
prises slokas, tri§tubhs and two lengthy prose passages—but it i^, in all prob¬ 
ability, the shortest version of the parvan now extant, since it omits many 
passages which are found in other versions and manuscripts, while it does not 
contain new additions of any consequence. The text includes many archaic 
survivals in point of linguistic usage and shows what may fairly be regarded 
as “difficult readings” {led. diff.), in comparison with those of other 
manuscripts. 

The most striking omission of the Kasmiri version is the story of Urvasi 
(adhy. 45-46 of the Vulgate=pa*ssa.ge No. 6 of our App. I), which relates 
how Arjuna is tempted by Urvasi during his isojourn in Indra’s heaven, and 


’ The Kasmiri character of the text of our Sarada manuscript, which is sug¬ 
gested by the script (Sarada) and the writing material (bhurjapatra), is confirmed 
not only by the reading in the third pada of the introductory mantra rrRisiq 

HRtficq' ; but also by the regular omission of the word 3 -.^^; in such reference a.s 
and further by such Kasmiri spellings of names like^qj^^cm (fort^f^^sq) 
in 3. 17. 22. corresponding to (for gT-'ni) in the Virata ; cf. Raghu Vira, 

Introduction to the Virataparvan, p. xi. The Bkaratamahjan has in 3. 159 

and in 4. 36, etc. That is a real Kasmiri trait. ^ 
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how he refuses her advances on the ground that she is ah ancestress of his. 
Although this piquant story has permeated all versions of the epic except the 
Kasmirl (iSi and some K), there is no reason to doubt that it is a late' addi¬ 
tion. The highly erotic description of the voluptuous hetare of the gods, Urva ii, 
with its pronounced sex appeal, is in my opinion totally incompatible with 
the epic setting, which lacks all “feminine” interest and eschews all erolic 
topics as such. The stanzas I refer to are (App. I. No. 6. lines 50-57=Boiii,- 
bay ed. 3. 46.8-11 = Calcutta! dd. 3. 1824-1827) : 

creqfT i 

qf?::^^iW3[qciq[^ I 
SRq^fOlTJtfq f^sqRI JRtsqraTcfqn^Tirq^ I 
fqrsRiqgf; I 

C20} The spurious character of this lengthy erotic interlude seems to n le 
to be further revealed by two stanzas of pkaMruti with which the passage en is 
(App. I, No. 6, lines 157-162!=Bomb. ed. 3. 46. 62-63=Cal. ed. 3, 1877- 
1878) : 

q qrifiicT^q 11 

q qqq; q(q%5 qqq^ i 

gra fqfq^Jfq qq^JJfRq I 
sqqqcfqq^WFI^- 
T%ii^qqqnq?:qi^ i 

The object of the interpolations seems to be also clear. It is primarily 
intended to motivate Arjuna’s masquerading as the dancing master to Prin¬ 
cess Uttara in the harem at the court of Virata, which is narrated in tbe 
next parvan. The devout see in it a trial, a test, to see if Arjuna’s mind w js 
as pure as his body was strong. Arjuna withstands the test successfully. B .it 
the reward he gets for his patience and self-control is a' curious one; he is 
cursed by the angry and disappointed nymph that he would live as a eunu< h 
among women ! This apparent curse is, however, looked upon as a blessing 
in disguise, for it was tq take effect' and serve its purpose in the thirteenili 
year of the exile through which Arjuna along with his brothers must rema a 
unrecognized ( ajnatavasa ). 

This jejune invention creates, however, many complications not foreseen 
by the interpolator, as it is unfortunately contradicted by Arjuna himself rn 
11 
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the very next: parvan, when he confesses to Uttara, that though he has been 
telling people that he is a eunuch (4. 10. 8-9), he is in reality nothing of the 
kind, and that he has only been practising strict continence, having taken the 
vow of rigid celibacy for one full year by order of his eldest brother, Yudhi§- 
fhira (4. 40. 12-13) ; 

I ^ II 

?Ttf^iT fiiisnd i 

fiT JigicJrsi ii 

If that be so, then we must assume that either Urvaisi’s curse had failed 
to materialize or—what is more plausible—^that Arjuna was never under any 
curse such as the one implied in this interpolation. Such an interpolation 
could have been made only when it was considered necessary that Arjuna 
ought in re'ality to have been a eunuch to be admitted into the ladies’ apart¬ 
ments at the Virata court, or at least to justify bis specific statement to the 
effect that he was a eunuch. But this appalling realism is as clumsy as it is 
unnecessary. The original conception was obviously quite different. At the 
end of the twelfth year of their exile Dharma tells Yudhi'?thira that they 
could go to Virata’s kingdom in any capacity or with any profession, and no 
one would recognize them under any circumstances. Their sdmkalpa would 
be so strong that they would appear to ethers in any shape or forni desired 
by themselves, without any external aid or make-up (3. 298. 17, 19) : 

[ 21 ] 

clI^5T II 

In these circumstances I think there is not much doubt that the sus¬ 
pected episode is in fatt a clumsy interpolation, and the circumstance that 
the Sarrada version lacks is only an additional proof of the superiority of 
this version. 

I may add here that the whole story is likewise missing not only in the 
Bhdratamanjmi but also in the fragmentary but excellent Devaiiagar! manus¬ 
cript of the Arainyakaparvan belonging to the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (No. 966, fol. 43b), which I have occasionally consulted in 
doubtful cases.^ 

Further particulars of the iSarada version will be found under the account 
of the “ K ” version, which follows next, and with which the iSarada version 
is intimately connected. 


See above p. 150 f. 
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A facsimile of ai page of the “ iSarada Codex ” (Si) appears as the fron¬ 
tispiece of this volume. The text is 3. 45. 1-25. 

The “ K ” Version. 

This version, as is thd case of the other parvans, is a specific Devanagi ri 
version, closely related to the iSarada, and clearly differentiated from the s :- 
called Devanagari version. The manuscripts comprising this version must n 
part be merely Devaiiagari copies of Sarada originals and may in part repi e;- 
sent the version of a province or a region adjoining the iSarada zone, whirh 
it has not been possible to localize more precisely. 

That the manuscripts of the K version are akin to and cognate with 
may be seen from the numerous readings common to Sj and K (with or wit i- 
out some other Devanagari manuscripts). But it is demonstrated especial y 
forcibly by their common omission of certain important and well-known pas¬ 
sages found in all other manuscripts, or at least in all other manuscripts >f 
the Northern recension. Of such passages, given in our App. I, the mo t 
important are numbered 16-18, 22, 27 and 31. 

Of these passages No. 16, which forms a separate adhyaya of about 130 
lines, and is a medley of legends—^among them the story of Narakasura and 
the legend of the rescue of the Farth by Vi§nu in the Boa'r incarnation,—■ is 
omitted in all five manuscripts of the group iSj K, besides Dj.j of the North¬ 
ern recension. It is, in other words, characteristic of the Mid-Indian group, 
Bengali and late Devanagari.—^Passage No. 17 (42 lines), describing tie 
return of the Palnjdavas to the hermitage at Badari, has permeated more 
widely, and is now found not only in the entire Southern recension but also 
in all manuscripts of the Northern recension except Sj K (with Di.g.,,). Heie 
also we notice that the group iSj K is clearly distinguished from the typical 
Central sub-recension B Dc Dn D 4 . 6 .—No. 18 is a short passage of 24 lines 
of exactly the same type; that is to say, it is omitted in iS^ K (with son e 
other allied Devanagari manuscripts) in opposition to the typical Mid-Indian 
group B Dc Dn D^.©. K .3 secondarily incorporates in its text only the fir t 
four lines of the passage, which is as indication of the manner in which tie 
additions of the Central stibi-recension (B D) have contaminated the saradii- 
K version.—Another passage of that type is No. 22 (giving the names of 
Skanda); which is omittefd in the whole group (iSi K), with j^ 22 } the single 
exception of the conflated manuscript K 2 .—The next passlage of that kind i;i 
No. 27, a lengthy passage of 87 lines describing in detail how Jayadratha, 
after being,released from captivity by Yudhi^thira, seeks the help of the got 
Mahiadeva in order to avenge himself ; it is found in all Northern manuscript ; 
except Sj K Dj.—The last passage in our list is No. 31, a long spun out lamerl; 
by Yudhisthira on seeing his brothers lying on the ground as if dead near 
tire Enchanted Lake, a passage which is also found in all Northern manus 
cripts except i§i K (with Dj. 3 . -J. 
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The contrast between K and the Mid-Indian group is well brought 
out by two different single-line insertions, which are nothing but twoi different 
attempts to fill out a supposed lacuna alfter 3. 107. 18. After this stanza, 


K Do ins.; 

531* 51 W 


B Dc Dn D 3 . 4 . 6 ins. : 
532* in%5nf^?T 


Both of these, as shown by S (which our constituted text here follows), are 
superfluous, as will be clear from a perusal of the text (3. 107. 18-19) : 

(^(5lf ^ 51 I 

5t§5itt 5#^% ii 

55 ^ 5icr JiKq^^5T5:icJT3n^i 

Notwithstanding the fact that the manuscripts comprising the K version 
show many striking agreements which distinguish them from other groups, 
the K group itself cannot be said to be quite homogeneous. Of these is 
distinctly conflated and rather more deeply contaminated than the others. 
While preserving a large number of Kasmiri readings, it sides frequently 
(especially in the early adhyayas) with the Bengali-Devanagari group; at 
times even showing readings peculiar to the late N!lakaj>tha tradition. Kj 
is really a manusaipt of the same type, though the degree of contamination 
is considerably less. K' 3 , on the other hand, shates with l§i many unique 
readings, coming closest to it. Indeed I am inclined to regard the concordant 
readings of iSj and K 3 as the specific Kasmiri readings. In K 4 the last manus¬ 
cript of the K version, the contamination has gone yet further than in any 
other K manuscript, K 4 incorporating occasionally not merely Southern read¬ 
ings, but sporadically even what are characteristic Southern insertions. 

I append here examples of readings showing special affinity between §4 
and K 3 (references are to adhyayaS and slokas) : 



Si K 3 

Other MSS. 

7. 10 

srnPT 



3i5n# ^ 1 

ifq^ qff ( or ) I 

7. 15 


^ (onff^ifStcf) 

» 


wi %Er ( text ), cffM, 5%5f, etc. 

7. 16 

( with Di _3 ) 

( text ), 

7. 18 


H^lJlfir ( or ) 

>> 



9. 5 

( with Di -3 ) 3{Rr 
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{23} Here follow ei^amples showing the contamination of K, with B I); 
and especially with the group B Dc Dn .6 ; 


K 2 B + some D 
2. 6 gifr 
2 . 9 

2. 10 ^rivirf^ 

2 . 32 
13. 54 

13. 98 q<^rrr; 

17. 3 

25. 15 rr^rcJTJT: 

34. 11 


Other MSS. 

g, 

(text ), 

# 1^11 
'Ri _• 

cTT^: ^Tc^I^r: 

3T^° ( text ), 3TSll't:r'’. 


The contamination of K., is further proved by the circumstance that it 
has incorporated in its text the following insertions of the Central sub-reccii- 
sion: 10*, 14*, 16*, 22*, 50*, 52*, 55*, 76*, 91*, 97*, 107*, 126*, 181% 
192*, 215*, 249*, 390*, etc., etc., etc. 

Examples showing specially close contact Iretween K 2 and Dn are as 
follows : , 

37. 9 Ka Dn ; rest (text) etc. 

37. 10 K 3 Dn : rest 

37. 26 K 3 Dn : rest ( text ), 

37. 38 Kg Dn : rest 

38. 5 K 3 Dn ( Dng % ) : rest =? 

38. 8 Kg Dn : rest etc. 

44. 16 Kg Dn : rest 

52. 5 K.g Dn : rest ^ 

54. 3 Kg Dn transp. ifK - and fqf; 

61. 82 Kg Dn D 5 : rest joff 

61. Ill Kg Dn Dj 5 i 7 g: ; rest^: 

81. 68 Kg Dn Dj [erjggqfg,: rest 


Examples of insertions almost restricted to Kg Dn arc : 50*, 55*, (bdh 
very clear interpolations), 326 * (with K^) 390* (with D^.^), 412* (wiih 
D 5 ); and passage No. 12 of App. I (also found in D^, but with a different 
point of insertion). 

The contamination of Ka from Dn is especially noticeable in the N: la 
Episode. Its Kasmirl character, however, again cotnes to the surface in su:h 
wrong transcription from the sarada as (for in 3. 97. 17. 

11A 
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Sporadic contamination of from S is seen in the insertion 159*, and in 
passage No. 4 of App. I (cf. v. 1. 3. 38. 18). 

Manuscripts Di _3 of the Devanagarl version show pronounced affinities 
with the K version, often supporting the specific readings and omissions of 
the latter, and they might have been classed under the K version. 

The Bengali Versim. 

Our four Bengali manuscripts form on the whole a very homogeneous 
group, presenting generally a single common reading. The version has very 
close affinities with £24} a particular type of Devanagarl manuscripts repre¬ 
sented by our Dn D 4 ,(, (with or without Dc). These two groups^B and Dc 
Dn D 4 0 —show as a rule the same readings, and contain the same insertions. A 
notable exception is 939*, which is a specific Bengali insertion lacking even in 
Dc D4.,i and found only in Dn of the Devanaga'ri manuscripts. 

The affinity of B (Dc) Dn D 4 .,, (often with the conflated manuscript 
Ka) is exemplified by the following readings : 

11. 27 Ks B Dn D 4.6 : rest sjeg" 

28, 32 K 2 B Dc Dn Di.e % : rest % 

32. 13 B Dn D 4 .G [ ar ] ^ : rest tfir 

34. 11 Ks B Dc Dn D 4.6 : rest 3T%j'’ or 

91. 2 B Dn D 4 .C 5 i 5 f«lan ; rest ^ 

93. 10 B Dn D 4 .G JRt : rest 
104. 9 B Dn Dj.g : rest ( mostly ) 

Similarly B (Dc) Dn D4.J, differing from most other manuscripts, have 
the following short additions ; 446*, 448*, 455* (also in two Southern 
MSS.) 466*, 467*, 477*, 498*, 512*, (with K 4 ), 532*, (with D3), 540*, 
541*, 684*, 806*, (with K 3 ), 844*, etc., etc. 

The Devanagarl Versions {other than K). 

1 have divided the Devanagarl Versions into three groups : (1) the 
Version of Caturbhuja ; (2) the Version of Nilakantha ; and (3) the Com¬ 
posite Version. The first two are the versions respectively of the commen¬ 
tators Chaturbhuja and Nilakantha, being accompanied by their glosses ; the 
third is a group of Devanagari manuscripts not associated with any commen¬ 
tary. 

The Devanagarl Version of Catmbhufa. 

The version of the commentator Caturbhuja has little to recommend for 
itself. It generally sides with the BD group, showing a slight preference for 
B ; thus B and Dc have a common insertion 415*, not found in other manus¬ 
cripts of our critical apparatus. But it is definitely superior to the version 
of Nilakaiitha, in so far that it lacks mahy of the very clearly spurious addi- 
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tions of the latter. The best known of such additions is a passage of 39 
lines (App. I, No. 12) inserted in the Nala Episode after our 3. 62. 10, which 
is found only in Kg Dn D„ and is comparable to the passage substituted in 
K 4 for stanzas 1-17 of our adhy. 62 (cf. App. I, No. 10). Especia ly 
in the later adhyayas of this parvan, Dc and Dg go together, showing numi r- 
ous agreements peculiar to themselves. Dc shows some unique additio is, 
though their number is small ; examples are 129* and 402*, both being 01 e- 
line insertions. 

Manuscripts of Caturbhuja’s commentary on different parvans are avi ii 
able; that on the Virata has bren published by the Gujarati Printing Pri ‘ss 
(Bombay 1915). It is not unlikely that Caturbhuja had written a commtn- 
tary on the whole of the Mahiabharata, though it is doubtful whether co 11 - 
plete manuscripts of the whole of his commentary are now extant. Tlie 
manuscripts I have hitherto seen were invariably of individual parvans 
separately handed down. 

£25} Very little is known about this scholiast. He bore the surname or 
title Misra, like his fellow commentator Arjuna Misra. It is therefore lik< ly 
that he hails from Eastern India. It has not been possible to fix his chronolo jy 
with precision even in relation to the five major Mahabharata commentators, 
Devabodha, Vimalabodha, Sarvajna-Narayaaja, Arjunamisra and Nilakaptl a. 
But it is most unlikely that he is a veiy early commentator.^ In our manus¬ 
cripts the’ commentary is called Vakyadipiku (fob 1 ) : 

This name is analogous to the titles of the commentaries by Devabod la 
and Arjunamisra, Jndnadlpikd and Arthadlpikd respectively ; compare also 
the title of Nilakaintha’s commentary B'hdraita-bhdvadipa. 

The Devandgm Vetsion of NilakantHa : the Vulgate. 

The version of Nilakantha has never inspired confidence, and in the Cc ‘X 
of the present parvan, it is singularly disappointing. It contains (along w th 
some other manuscript' groups) fourteen additional adhyayas, some of whitb 
are palpably very late interpolations. Notable among the latter are adl y. 
262-263 of the Vulgate (our App. I, No. 25), which relate how Duryodhana 
sends the Esi Durvasas, with 10,000 disciples, to Yudhisthira at a moment 
when the latter would not be able to feed such an alarming crowd of hung ry 
mendicants. In answer to Draupadi’s prayers, however, isri Krsna appears, 
all of a sudden, from Dvaraka, and so contrives it that the. mendicant 
fraternity, without having eaten a morsel of food, inexplicably feels all of a 
sudden completely! satiated and slinks away in fear and trepidation. Thny 
vanish without even making an effort to explain the situation and express 

Mr. P. K. Code, the Curator of the Institute, tentatively assigns him to t he 
period A.p, 1350-1550, 
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their apologies to Yudhisthira, who had managed in the meantime to cook 
food enough to feed that astonishing large troop of beggars. This naive 

story, which is not without an element of humour, is found only in DCi 

D,, 2 .o Ga besides Dn, a very poof collection of manuscripts, and is therefore 
obviously a very late interpolation. Its omission from our text, I feel sure, 
will not be regretted. 

The Vulgate contains many lines which are extremely weakly supported, 
at least by manuscripts of our critical apparatus. Thus, besides Dn, 5'^' is 
found only in D 3 ; 25* only in Sj K 3 ; 30* only in K 2 D„ ; 48* only in Do : 
50* and 55* only in K 2 ; 874* only in D,;; 1193* only in D^ ; and passage 

No. 32 of App. I (a long interpolation of 72 lines) only in Do G 3 ! 

Dn also shows a surprisingly large number of unique readings, not found 
in my other manuscript, a few of which are noted below as illustrations ; 

32. 31 Dn : rest 

33. 13 Dn ; rest 

43. 28 Dn : rest 

60. 14 Dn 3Trfl^ : others ( text ), 

82. 5 Dn gtKfi : rest JqiFJiRir 

82. 33 Dn ^ : rest 

84. 11 Dn : rest 

87. 1 Cn sirqig : rest 

93. 4 Dn ; rest qiogqr; 

£26} 100. 4 Dn : rest SKW 

145. 1 Dn Jir ’• rest 

146. 53 Dn : rest 

167. 8 Dn : others (text ), cTsp, ddt 
195. 14 Dn : rest 

Other specific readings of Dn, not supported by any other manuscript, 
will be found in ; 3. 33. 35 ( gqRnr), 36 ( ), 46 ( ^ ^ ), 52 ( ); 

81. 21 ( ), 156 ( m: ); 82. 46 (); 85. 1 ( m ), 10 ( ), 16 ( 3? 

[or3Tr]iI??5fq|^ ); 86. 13 (gq: ); 178. 25 (?n tqi ); 198. 15 (^), 
19 ( q^ or qt ); 200. 54 (f^qr^); 229. 16 ); 230. 23 

235. 3 ( ); 244. 13 ( ); etc.; etc. 

In his commentary on 3. 291. 70 (Bombay ed.), Nilakaptha mentions 
Arjunamisra : showing that Arjunamisra, is prior 

to Nllakaptha, as has been proved by me elsewhere on other grounds also.^ 


1 Cf. Sukthankar, “Epic Studies (V)”, Amah of the, Bhatidark0 Oriental 
Resemch Institute, vol. 17 (1935), p. 189 f, 
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In commenting on 3. 33. 59 (Bombay ed.): 

i%ir i 

Nilakantha notes certain commentators ( y 

»T^3li^ ^#ffr 
5n^: I 

Owing to the ambiguity of the word it is not possible to say t or 

certain whether Nilakantha is here referring to eastern commentators or 
merely to old commentators, but he probably means the latter, as he calls 
easterners “ Gaudas.” 

Nilakantha appears to have been an adept in the Kama-sastra also. In 
the course of his commentary on the chapter describing the general det e- 
neracy of the Kali age, he discusses certain pornographic details with a frank¬ 
ness which is as astonishing as it is disconcerting. The stanza in question is 
3, 186. 35 ( - Bombay ed. 3. 188. 41): 

£1311 ^551’aiR^'icTi: I 

TT3iPiFn'lFit% il, 

on which Nilakantha has the gloss ; jjlrflin; I 3STii 

^>4?^ sflRSftlJi'cJl; I 3Tc4nt 4^l#cS[Id: I 

In the beginning of his commentary, Nilakantha mentions his gu u 
Lak?ma;narya, Narayaiia-tirtha and Dhire^amisra of Hamirapura : 

STOiitT 

Nilakantha’s guru Narayana-tirtha—^not to be confused with the Mahl- 
bharata commentator Narayana-Sarvajna or Sarvajna-Narayana—^has been 
identified by Mr. P. K. Code with the author of the Mlimiaimsia work Bhatt st- 
bhdsd-pmkasika (c. a.d. 1650).'^ 

Variants cited by Nilakantha will be found in his commentary on tlie 
following stanzas (references to the adyhaya and sloka of the Bombay ed. : 
2. 37; 3. 63 ; 4. 19; 6. 3 ( ) 7. 5 ; 8. 11-12 ; 9. 15 ; 10. 24, 32. 31 ; 

11. 4, 8 ( STTCflS:); 12. 23, 35, 36, C27} 80; 15. 7; 20. 10 ; 22. 4; 23. 8; 25. 1 
29. 8, 22 ( ), 29 ; 30. 23, 41; 31. 8 ; 32. 13, 38, 59 ; 33. 8, 59 ( srra: ) 

63, 68, 72 ; 35. 3 ( 3^915: ); 37. 34 ; 40. 4 ; 43. 6 ( 319915: ); 71. 16 (|i=t 


1 Cf. P. K. Gode. “ Date of the Bhattabhasaprakasikia and identification of il 
author with the Guru of Nilakantha Caturdhara ”, MimurhsS-Prakdsa, vol. 3 (1938 , 
pp. 65 ff.—For further particulars about the life and family of Nilakaiutha, see now : 
P. K. Code, Nilakantha Caturdhara, the Commentator of the Mahabharata—H s 
Genealogy and Descendants,” Annals of the Bhmdarkar Oriental Research Institut •, 
yol, 23 (Silver Jubilee Volume), 1942, pp, 146-161, 
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); 82. 36. 38 ( ^ ); 84. 9 ; 110. 3, 23 

(); 117. 12 ( aURTR:: ); 119. 13 ( ); 120. 2 ; 125. 

18 ( .>il'i:q5rTfq ); 129. 9 ( 31^:, ST^fe: ); 147. 8 ; 161. 

20 (jftfqr^ ); 162. 28 ; 169. 8 ; 172. 9 ; 176. 9 ; 177. 22; 179. 15; 207. 49, 97 
( ); 211. 9, 16 : 219. 22 ; 222. 1; 233. 8 ; 236. 31; 264. 12 ; 269. 3, 

10 ; 297. 24. 36 ; 315. 9 ; etc. 

The Composite Devmtagarl Version. 

The Devaniagari has always been found to be a composite version. Our 
composite Devanagari manuscripts may be roughly divided into three groups. 

(1) The best group, from our view-ipoint, is Dj _3 which frequently agrees 
w'ith §1 K (but especially K 4 ) in opposition to other D manuscripts and 
might have been classed under the K version. Of these D 2 agrees, however, 
frequently—especially in later adhyayas—^with Dc, the version of Caturbhuja. 

(2) Then there is the group „, which generally agrees with B Dc Dn. 

(3) The remaining manuscript is in a class by itself, presenting a text 
which is, for large parts, almost the same as that of the Nilakaptha version, 
but which shows exceptionally some noteworthy discrepancies. Groups 2 
and 3 are frequently seen in combination, and we accordingly very often get 
a wider group B Dc Dn D 4 _o (sometimes joined by Kj). 

The affinity of the group Dj _3 is exemplified by the following concordant 
readings of these three manuscripts. 

1. 3 Di _3 ; ( Parasm.) : rest ( Atm. ) qi«IT: 

1 . 5 D 1.3 qicqiftqr ; other MSS. ( text), 

1. 13' Di _3 qt%rr: ; other MSS. ;t or nr)»l: fd: g’d 

1. 14 Di _3 : other MSS. text ), goi|qt 

1. 15 Di _3 ( Parasm. ) rest ( Atm. ) 

1- 34 Di -3 : rest q[55ql^: 

2. 5 D ..3 ; rest ( by transp. ) 

6 . 22 Di _3 iiiqwgiTf ; rest 

48. 29 D 4_3 jfsjx : other MSS. qqr (text), rl«n 
167. 19 Di _3 jjfsfl ; other N MSS. flRd ( text ) etc., etc. 

Examples of insertions, almost p«;uliar to Dps and showing the close 
affinity between these three manuscripts, are : 182* (with K*), 288*, 334* 
(with K 4 ), 1025*, 1186*, 1188*, 1190*, 1194* (latter four with KJ, etc., etc. 

As remarked above, the group Dj.j, differing from other Devanagari 
manuscripts, frequently agrees with K. Examples of insertions common 
to 84 K and Di _3 (often with Dg) are ; 640*, 707*, 711*, 715*, etc. etc. 

Group Di _3 is important for the reason that it lacks (like is, K) many 
of the interpolations of the B D group ; e.g. 44*, 128*, 130*, 131*, 133*, 162*, 
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163*, 166*, 167*. 168*, 178*, 184*, 185*, 187*, 188*, 189*, 193*, 195*, 
224*, 238*i, 240*, 244*, 245*, 247*, 248*, 249*, 540*, 541*, 895*, 985*, 
etc., etc., etc. 


The Telugu Version. 

Only two manuscripts of the Telugu version were collated, of which o ie 
(jas is often the case with these manuscripts) is certainly contaiminated, o 
a very high degree, from {28} Northern] sources. In such conflated parts, Tg 
is generally associated with G.. Examples of such contamination will be found 
below, under the Grantha version. 

Ti, differing from Ta often side's with G^ (with or without Mj i, 
giving what appears to be the real Southern reading.. 

For examples of contamination of T 2 through the Northern recension, 
cf. 174*, 248*, 484*, 563*, 570*, 572*, 577*, 661*, 673*, 932*, (with '. 
991*,, etc., etc. Many of these are marginal insertions, added sec. m. 

The Craniha Version. 

Most of our Grantha manuscripts are unfortunately contaminated fro n 
the Northern recension. The contamination is particularly noticeable in the 
case of Gg, and it increases towards the end of the parvan ; so much so th it 
in the final chapters Gg often omits the specific insertions of the Southern 
recension, absorbing at the same time the characteristic insertions of tire 
Northern ! Such manuscripts are valuable for a study of the fusion t/f 
recensiona. 

Examples of omission in Gg of specific Southern insertions are : 1050 , 
1059*, 1060*, 1061*, 1062*, 1069*, 1071*, 1077*, 1082*, 1085*, 1086 , 

1091*, 1092*, 1093*, 1102*, 1114*, 1137*, 1138*, 1139*, 1142*, 1146% 

1148*, 1149*, 1152*, 1154*, 1326*, 1343*, 1372*, 1373*, etc.. etc.--Exampl s 
of the incorporation of Northern insertions in Gg (sometimes with Tg) are ; 
1046*, 1048*, 1063*', 1065*, 1066*, 1067*, 1073*, 1074*, 1088*, 1103 , 

1120*, 1126*,, 1131*, 1134*, 1167*, 1203*, 1224*, 1226*, 1227*, 1229 , 

1230*, 1279*, 1331*, 1337*, 1358*, 1365*, 1382*, 1385*, etc., etc. ; and passagr 3 
Nos. 24, 27, and 32 of App. I. 

But the most striking instance of conflation is the inclusion in Gg of 01 r 
final adhyaya (299), which is regularly transposed in all genuine Southern 
manuscripts to the beginning of the Viiiataparvan. The evidence of Gg s 
thus seen to be fully inconclusive and therefore untrustworthy for the const • 
tution of the Grantha version and the Southern recension. 

The Malaydlam Version. 

While forming an integral part of the Southern recension, the Malay! ■ 
lam version has its own peculiarities, which distinguish it clearly from the 
T G version, as regards both readings and insertions. Here is a list of T G 
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insertions, which are lacking in the Malayalam version : 183*, 218'^ 232*, 
243*, 286*, 356*, 620*, 667*, 674*, 685*, 802*, 803*, 805*, 824*, 856*, 
859*, 867*, 868*, 869*, etc., etc.—On the other hand, M also shows a certain 
number of specific insertions which are not known to the Telugu and Grantha 
versions, such as 307*, 494*, 560*, 581*, 949*„ 1028*, 1041*. 1083*, 1158*, 
1262*, 1336*, etc., etc.—^Nearly all of these insertions (of both types) are 
single-line insertions; a few are of two lines. 

But our M is not homogeneous, Mj, and exhibiting among them¬ 
selves numerous differences. showsi clear signs of contamination from 
Northern sources, and is by no means a good representative of the Malaya¬ 
lam version. Examples of Northern accretions in M 2 are 96*, 99*, 466*, 
516*, 796*, 955*, eto. etc. Mj is again often excepted from the common 
Southern reading, as in 3. 41. 24 ; S (except M 2 ) against N 

(with M 2 ) ]^29} where M 2 agrees with N. M 2 (like G;;) 

also omits a few of the typical Southern insertions ; e.g., 102*, 723*. Mj is 
not altogether free from, contamination from some Northern source or sources 
as is indicated by 629*, 677*, 9'32* (with T 2 marg. sec. m.), etc.,, etc. 

A very good example of the contamination of M 2 from N is furnished 
by the conflated reading of M 2 in 3. 22. 8. N reads as op¬ 
posed to S, which has ; kut M 2 reads which 

is very evidently a result of the conflation of the Southern and Northern 
readings: (S) ^ (N)- But the most convincing 

proof is furnished by a palpable mistake in Ma- The manuscript inserts 
line 1 of a Northern additional stanza (95* )i after 3. 28. 16“^. but line 2 of 
that stanza after 16“^*. The two lines of the stanza, though superfluous, do 
convey some meaning when read together ; but arranged as in Mg, they serve 
no useful purpose except to betray the conflated character of the manuscript 
in question. 

With regard to the status and merit of the Malayalam version in general, 
I aim glad to cite here an observation of Profesor P. P. S, Sastri,, which I 
am able to confirm from my own experience. Ip the course of his remarks 
on the Southern recension in the Introduction to his edition of the Arapyaka- 
parvan. Professor Sastri writes : “ Not having been subject to Nayak influ¬ 
ence in any manner whatsoever, the tradition handed down by the Malayalam 
manuscripts preserved the Grantha text, in a purer and more unmixed form 
than even some comparatively early Grantha manuscripts, as the Malayalam 
Mss. do. not at all seem to have come into contact with the Northern Recen¬ 
sion till very recent times This is in substantial agreement with what 
I had stated in my Frolegomend to the Adiparvan regarding the Malayalam 

a The Mababharata (Southern Recension), Vd. IV (1933), Introduction, 
p. iiif. 
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version, namely, that it is “ the besh Smiherti version-”' ^ I am happy to find 
that this cautious remark of mine has subsequently been confirmed by the 
editor of the Southern Recension himself in a clear and unambiguous manner. 

THE PARVASArilGRAHA 

The number of adhyiayas and slokas of the' Aranyaka, according to t le 
Parvasarhgrahaparvan, in our edition, and in the current editions, can be se ;n 
in the following table. 

COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE NUMBER OF ADHYAYAS AND SLOKAS 
IN THE ARAI^YAKAPARVAN 



Farva- 

sarhgraha 

Cnt. Ed. 

1 

Cal. Ed. 

Bomb. Ed. 
(Saka 1799) 

1 

Kumbh. Ed. 

South Rec 
(Sastri) 

Adhyayas 

269 

299 

U'V., 

1 314 

315 

315 

269 

slokas 

11,664 

? * 

1 - 

12,848 

12,002 

12,476 

11,136 


[30} With regard to the above figures the following particulars may l>e 
noted.' According to the count of the Calcutta edition the number of Slokas a 
this parvan is 17,478. But this calculation misses the correct figure by sever al 
thousands. The Calcutta Pandits responsible for the edition, who were 
apparently not very good mathematicians, have made repeated mistakes : ii 
the counting of the lines, being evidently baffled by the complicacies of calcu¬ 
lation at the turn of the century ! They have numbered the lines, by five:, 
without committing any mistake up to 3095. They make their first mistaka 
by putting down the next figure (after 3095) as 4000, in place of 3100 ; arcl 
this is followed by several other lapses of that type! The correct total £ s 
computed by JacobP is 12,848 as shown above.—The figure' for the slokas of 
the Bombay edition has been taken from the edition of text and Maratlii 
translation by Kashinath alias Bhau Shastri Lele of Wai (Saka 1821), who 
has counted the stanzasi in his edition, adhyaya by adhyaya ; and, afto: 
correcting his own errors in three different places, gives the correct figun;, 
according to him, at the end of the Vanaparvan; volume (p. 1344) as 12,002" 
—The figure for the stanzas of the Kumbhakonam edition has been taken 
from the Index Volume (p. 5) of that edition.—The extent of Professor 


1 Prolegomena, p. lxxiii. 

*[By actual coufnts, 11,421 slokas of 32 syllables each.]. 

2 Das Mahabharata, Inhaltsangabe, Index, etc., p. 257. 

3 According to another computatirm, that of the Chitrashala Edition (Poona 
1930), the correct number is 11,859, as given in the footnote on p. 500 of its edjtio i 
of the “Vanaparvan.” 
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P. P. S. SASTRfs Southern Recemkm has been given by himself in the Intro¬ 
duction to the second part of his Arapyakaparvan (vol. 5, p. xiv).—^The 
figure for the critical text has been intentionally left blank by me, since the 
parvan contains two prose adhyayas, in addition to a large number of Tri§- 
tubh stanzas, and it is difficult to compute their equivalent in slokas. Indeed 
the figures given for the othet editionsi are all defective for the same reason. 
In fact they are all purely fictitious, being obtained by the addition of figures 
for the stmzas and prose sections, but may be taken to represent a very rough 
approximation of the extent. It will thus be realized that it is futile to com¬ 
pare these figures with the Parvasamgraha figures, which are often themselves 
doubtful. It has been the general experience that ancient figures, when at all 
complicated, seldom come out quite right. And there is no reason to think 
that the Parvasamgraha figures for the number of stanzas are an exception 
to the rule. 

We do not expect strict agreement between our figures and the Parva- 
sarhgraha figures in respect of the number of stanzas in such a voluminous 
work but we do expect some agreement as regards the number of adhyayas. 
It is, therefore, surprising to find that almost all extant manuscripts contain 
about 30 adhyayas at least more than the figure given by the Parvasam- 
graha ! This discrepancy is the more striking, as the manuscripts of the 
Parvasarhgraha, of all versions and recensions without exception, agree—for 
a change—in giving the same figure for the number of adhyayas, namely, 
269. As regards the manuscripts of the Aranyaka, the Kasmirl (iSarada) 
and the Southern manuscripts agree in having about 300 adhyayas, while the 
Central Sub-recefision (Bengali-Devanagarl group) show in fact about 315 
adhyayas. The former may be taken as the more reliable figure. Professor 
P. P. S. Sastri’s device of arriving at the Parvasarhgraha figure (269), by 
omitting arbitrarily about 31 colophons actually contained in all of his 
manuscripts is hardly commendable. 

{31} Due to these discrepancies between the data of the Parvasarhgraha 
and the manuscripts, which are patent, two probabilities are presented to us : 
either, the compiler of the Parvasamgraha had made a mistake in counting 
the adhyayas, or some thirty adhyayas have been added to our parvan since 
the time of the Parvasathgraha count. No third explanation is possible, and 
both these are significant alternatives. If we admit that there has been an 
original error in the counting of adhyayas, it is roughly a mistake of 30 in 
3(X), that is 10 per cent., which is indeed a very high percentage of error. If 
we could prove even two or three such errors, the value of the figures in the 
Parvasarhgraha will dwindle down to an insignificant quantity. If, on the 
other hand,—as is more likely—our critical text contains about 30 adhyayas 
(equivalent to about 1500 stanzas) more than the text which was the basis 
of the Parvasarirgraha calculation, then even in the matter of general contents 
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it is nowhere near the Parvasamgraha standard and must be very far re¬ 
moved from the hypothetical archetype of the Mahabhiarata ; for it is hardly 
credible that as many as thirty colophons could get displaced or lost in a 
mere aggregate of 300 colophons. There are moreover no means to excise 
these spurious accretions except by methods of higher criticism, which owi ng 
to the peculiar character of our work would be a very delicate operation 
indeed, and withal one of doubtful utility. We thus see how easy it would 
be to delude ourselves that just by collating a small fraction of the exta it 
manuscripts, we could arrive at the archetype. 

The passage in the Parvasamgraha giving the cont^its of this parvan 
exists in two versions (1. 2. 111-126) : the longer version of the Vulgate 
being based on the Central Sub-recension (the Bengali-Devanagari), tlie 
shorter version on the Kasmirl-Southem tradition. I have adopted the latter 
in this edition, relying mainly on the superiority of the agreement between 
what appear prima facie to be independent versions. But I think it is pts- 
sible to fortify the argument in the present case from intrinsic considerations, 
It will be seen that in the shorter version, the sequence of the' incidents men¬ 
tioned in the list of contents does ml', tally with the actual sequence in t le 
original text of the parvan, given uniformly by all extant manuscripts; t e 
sequence of the longer version on the other hand tallies exactly with the 
present text. Moreover, the latter—namely, the longer version—is mu :h 
fuller, containing a's it does far more details. Is it now likely that the 
Kasmirl and Southern traditions had independently—or in collusion with 
each other—discarded the original fuller and more correct version in favo ir 
of a shorter and defective version? It seems far more probable that tlie 
defects of the original short version, which has been preserved independently 
by the Kasmirl and Southern traditions, had been noticed early, and that hj d 
led to its being modified and corrected by the revisers of the Central Su ::i- 
recension, which then adopted the revised version of the contents. 

The Parvasathgraha mentions sixteen sub-parvans, which is also oar 
number, but the Vulgate has twenty-two ; that is six more. The latt iu 
number is obtained by adding to the list the names of certain episodes like 
the Nalopakhyana, Riamopakhyana, Savitryupakhytana, which originally did 
not form separate sub-parvans at all, as will be seen from the following tabl'. 


{32} Critical Edition 
(and old Parvasathgraha) 

1 aiR'RR) ( adhy. 1-11) 

2 ( 12 ) 


Vulgate Editions 
(and revised Parvasarhgraha) 

1 sniDJl { adhy. 1-10 ) 

2 ( 11 ) 

3 ( 12-37 ) 

4 W ( 38-41) 


3 (13-42 ) 
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Critical Edition 
(and old Parvasathgraha) 

4 ( 43-79 ) 

5 ( 80-153 ) 

6 5Taig^5r^ (154 ) 

7 ( 155-172 ) 

8 aTFSR? ( 173-178 ) 

9 nf|o%?fejn?3n ( 179 - 221 ) 

10 ( 222-224 ) 

11 ( 225-243 ) 

12 ( 244 ) 

13 ( 245-247 ) 

14 ( 248-283 ) 


15 ( 284-294 ) 

16 3TI?nt?j ( 295-299 ) 


Vulgate Editions 
(and revised Parvasalhgraha) 
5 ( 42-51) 

6 irf^qHsJlFJT ( 52-79 ) 

7 ^1-^qr5rr ( 8 O- 156 ) 

8 (157) 

9 ( 158-164 ) 

10 (165-175 ) 

11 ansnK (176-181) 

12 nrlotqHurwf (I 82 - 232 ) 

13 dq^1[?Tc3Tflmr^R ( 233 - 235 ) 

14 EltqJTrsir ( 236-257 ) 

15 ( 258 ) 

16 ( 259-261) 

17 I'fT^rf^iT ( 262-271 ) 

18 5t3}^srf§fj?l^ ( 272 ) 

19 gfllqmqH ( 273-292 )* 

20 qf^5mRl|rc’=3T ( 293-299 ) 

21 ( 300-310 ) 

22 ( 311-315 ) 


The limits of these sub-parvans can bei fixed, as a rule, with tolerable 
certainty with the aid of the colophons of our manuscripts, which give indi¬ 
cations sufficient for purposes of approximate identification. 


OTHER EDITIONS 

Of the numerous printed editions of the Arapyaka-parvan (almost uni¬ 
formly passing under the name Vanaparvan), I have consulted the following : 

(1) The editia princeps of the Mahabharata printed in Calcutta between 1834 
and 1839. Its Vanaparvan comprises, according to its own data, 17478 Slokas in 
314 adhyayas. It gives in general the Nilakauntha version, which we have called 
the Vulgate and which has been reproduced in many subsequent editions, sometimes 
accompanied by translation! and commentary. The editio princeps still remains the 
best edition available of the Vulgate version of the Araiiyakaparvan, though that 
is not saying very much. 

(2) The oblong pothl-form edition, published by Ganapat Krishnaji in 
Saka 1799 in Bombay (hence commonly known as the Bombay edition). It is 
accompanied by NilakaiJtha’a commentary, BharataMavadipa, and should there¬ 
fore represent the {[33} Nilakantha tradition. But it cohtains as ai matter of fact 


1 The Parvasatfagraha of the Vulgate cites Nos. 19 and 20 in reverse order, 
that is, the Pativratamahiatmya precedes the Ramopakhyana. 
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quite a large number of lines and readings not countenanced by Nilakajitha himself. 
The text is divided into 315 adyhayas, and contains (according to some editions 
which give the aggregate number of stanzas in the parvan) 12,002 stanzas.’ 

(3) The Kumbhakonam edition published by T. R. Krishnacharya and T. R. 
Vyasacharya, and described on its title-page as' ‘‘A New Edition, mainly based on 
the South Indian Texts”. Its Vanaparvan comprises (according to the Ind€>; 
Volume) 12,476 slokas and 315 adhyayas, but contains like our misch-codices a goctl 
number of specific Northern passages unknown to the true Southern recension.® 

(4) Professor P. P. S. Sastri’s Southern Recension, Volumes 4-5, comprisir g 
(according to his owrf count)' 11,136 islokas divided into 269 adhyayas. 

As these old editions contain nothing of any serious importance which 
is not to be found in the different manuscripts already collated for this ed • 
tion, they have been only sparingly used and cursorily studied by me. Tlie 
following observations may be of use to those who may wish to consult the ve 
editions. 

As remarked above, there are some gijave mistakes in the numbering of 
the stanzas of the Calcutta edition. The first mistake occurs after stan; a 
3095, where the next number suddenly jumps up to 4000 (when it should lie 
3100). Similarly after 8895, the following number jumps up to 9900 (wh n 
it should be 8900). For the third time, after 10,095, the following number 
is given as 11,000 (instead of 10,100). For the fourth time, after 11,093, 
the next number jumps up to 12,1000, when it should be 11,100. At tire ne xt 
step, however, the number equally suddenly jumps back to 10,200! Tli ;is 
at one place three successive numbers (which are supposed to increase liy 
five at each step) are 11095, 12,000, 10,200!! After adhy. 117, there as)- 
pear to be no new mistiakes, and from that point onwards the numbering 
may be taken to be continuous and correct. But the result of these earlier 
miscalculations is that the extent of the parvan appears to be 17,478, wh n 
it should in reality be (according' to Jacobi’s computation) 12,848, the Pi r- 
vasairhgraha figure being 11,664 ! Several numbers ocair twice, and in g v* 
ing reference to the Calcutta edition, it is advisable to cite the adhyaya nui ii- 
ber as well. 

The Bombay edition, like the Calcutta, is based on the Nilakantha v r- 
sion but (like yet other editions of the Mahabharata prepared in the same 
fashion, e.g., the Chitrashala edition) does not represent the Mlakabtha tra¬ 
dition very faithfully. In the footnotes to the text, and the critical notes at 
the end, I have frequently drawn attention to unwarranted departure frcm 
Nilakaptha’s original text. The vagaries are small and of no great con-e- 
quence, but they are there nevertheless. They prove very clearly that wi'h- 

’ According to the Chitrashala Edition the number is 11,859, though the t xt 
is precisely the same in both editions. 

® It seems not to have been noticed that in the old printed editions though :he 
name of this parvan is given on the title-page and in the captions as “ Vanaparv » ” 
the colophons invariably give the name correctly as Arapya-or—Aranyakaparvan 

12 
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out, any conscious effort^ at alteration or emendation—mtd perhaps, notwith¬ 
standing the half-hearted efforts to preserve intact the received text — 
discrepancies do arise in course of time, and the text does drift away from the 
norm, imperceptibly, tvithin a TelaMvely short period of time. Thus in 3. 9. 
7 for our jf^cr^sri: (which is documented {34} uniformly by almost all our 
manuscripts), the different editions printed in the Bombay province, and exa¬ 
mined by me, all have the reading a reading which has not been found 

in a single manuscript! In 3. 83. 30, the Bombay edition (with the Kum- 
bhakonam and some other editions) reads when the Nilakaijtha 

manuscripts themselves (along with a host of other manuscripts) have the 
correct reading (lect. diff.), which is the reading of the constitut¬ 
ed text! Likewise in 3. 249. 8, out edition reads which is the read¬ 

ing offered by all manuscripts collated for our edition, except one inferior 
Grantha manuscript (Gg), which reads gq^, and yet this latter reading 
^ g¥I^^ 2 f ) has been adopted in many of the Bombay editions. 


Professor Sastri’s edition is based chiefly on four manuscripts, of 
which one ( ?=f ) is in Telugu script, two ( 3?, g ) in Grantha, and one ( ^ ) 
in Malayalam. For adhyayas 67-130, that is, for about 64 adhyayas out of 
his total of 269 adhyayas, a fifth manuscript^ g) was partly utilized. Ac¬ 
cording to the editor, manuscript gj (Grantha) “represents the Principal 
Text printed”. It bears a date corresponding to A.D. 1795, that is, it is less 
than 150 years old. As an edition of the Southern recension, Professor Sas¬ 
tri’s edition is preferable and indeed much superior to the Kumbhakonam 
edition. But it seems to me that in its preijaration the manuscript material 
has not been as fully and carefully utilized as it should have been. Judging 
by the Southern manuscripts collated lot our edition and examined by me, 
which cannot be very different frorm his, it should seem that too often 
Sastri’s edition agrees in its mislections and other short-comings with the 
Kumbhakonam edition to the exclusion of the genuine Southern tradition. I 
miss in his critical apparatus many of the readings which are given uniformly 
by all Southern manuscripts. Even if the editor, for some occult reasons, did 
not wish to adopt in his text these perfectly good and authenticated Southern 
readings, they should have appeared in the footnotes as discarded readings. 
Instances of Northern readings having contaminated his text will be found in 
the following stanzas (reference is to slokas and adhyayas of his text) : 


1. 27®, 28®; 2. m", 22“, 46^ 714®, 804®; 4. 8“, 8', 15®; 5. 1®, 6^ 7^ 22“*; 7. 2®, 
2^ 9®, 23® ; 8. 17^; 10. 49^ 55“, 66"; 11. 604*, 724'; 12. 234", 41® ; 13. 1® ; 
14. 6“, 16' 17. 104", 114“; 18. 5®; etc., etc. These examples have been select¬ 
ed at random from the first 18. adhyayas only; but such lapses keep turning 
up on page after page up to the end of the book. 


As his edition is based on four manuscripts only and even these manus¬ 
cripts appear not to have been rigorously collated and fully utilized, I should 
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hesitate to accept his text as a true representative of the Southern recensicn, 
even ignoring the deficiencies of the critical apparatus. 

In the division into adhyayas, Professor Sastri seems to have follow :d 
the Grantha edition of Sarabhojirajapuram (Tanjore District) printed in 
1895. The reason given by Professor Sastri for following the edition instead 
of the manuscripts is that the division of the Tanjore edition “accords ex¬ 
actly with the enumeration of the number of chapters for the Vana Parvan 
(sic) in the Anukramaiplkadhyaya of both the Northern and the Southern 
Recensions”.^ This is a dangerously vicious circle ! As the Tanjore edition 
does not pretend that it has followed any manuscript tradition, the adhya /a 
division of both these editions (Tanjore and Sastri) remain unsupportel l>y 
manuscript authority £35} and therefore 'perfectly arbitrary. Adopting the Pa r- 
vasamgraha figure, Sastri has divided the parvan into 269 adhyayas, wh I.e 
the actual numbering of the adhyayas in Southern manuscripts reaches t le 
figure 300 approximately, the number according to our Southern manuscrip ts 
varying between 299 and 302. 

While Sastri by arbitrary elimination of colophons, has equated lis 
adhyaya-number to that given by the Parvasamgraha, he could not make t le 
figures for the slokas tally ! According to the Parvasarhgraha the number tf 
Slokas should be 11,664. “The total number of stanzas,” says Professor 
Sastri, “printed in the Text of the Southern Recension comes to 11,133, 
which is short by 528 ”.^ As hisi text is short by over 500 stanzas, his equ i- 
tion of the number of adhyayas with the Parvasarhgraha figure, by arbitra y 
omission of about thirty colophons, which are found in all Southern manu s¬ 
cripts, has no significance, and remains a piece of useless and unmeaning 
manipulation. 

It is exactly .seventeen years since I took over charge of the Mahabharaia 
work, and reorganized, on somewhat different lines, this Department of the Ins i- 
tute, having profited by the experiments and experiences of my predecessor, t le 
late lamented Mr. N. B. Utgikar, m..^. During this interval the Mahabhara a 
Department of the Institute has prepared andl published critical editions of fo il 
whole parvans (in this sequence) : the Adi (1933), the Virata (1936), the Udyo;a 
(1940), and now the Aranyaka (1942). These four parvans compri.s’e, according 
to the data of the Parvasamgraha-parvan, about 28,400 “islokas”. In addition o 
this : the Sabhaparvan, which is being edited by Professor Franklin Edgerton 4 
the Yale University (U.S.A.) and which has been ready for some time, has bei a 
taken up for printing, and its printing has made considerable progress; nearly t le 
whole of the text, along with the critical apparatus pertaining to it, has be n 
printed off, and the printed portion may even be issued, in the near future, as a 
separate fascicule. Furthermore, the press-copy of the Bhismaparvan, which is b ‘- 
ing edited by Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, i.e.s (Retd.), is almo.st ready 
and is now undergoing final revision at the hands of its editor. Funds permittim;, 
it will be sent to the press in the not very distant future. Thus, during these seve i- 


^ The Mahabharata (Southern Recenaon), vol. 5, Introduction, p. xiii. 
2 Op. cit. p. xiv. 
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teen years the Institute has critically dealt with the first six parvans of the Great 
Epic ; the Adi, Sabha, Aranyaka, Virata, Udyoga and Bhisma. These six parvans 
make up a total of about 36,800 '“slokas”, out of the aggregate of about 82,150 
"slokas” comprising the entire Mahabharata, a portion which is approximately 45 
per cent, of the aggregate, excluding of course the “ Supplement ”, Harivarhsa, which, 
for the time being, we have placed aside. This is no mean achievement, we think. 
The part of the epic critically dealt with so far is, I imagine', in bulk, about four 
times as great as the Iliad and the Odyssey put together, and one and a half times 
as great as our Raroayana. 

That a work of 'this nature and these dimensions is not one man’s job i.s very 
evident. Many collaborators, sympathisers, friends, benefactors and patrons have 
contributed to such measure of success as has been achieved so far, and they in¬ 
clude among them, princes and potentates, persoms owning manuscripts, curators 
and librarians, printers and parvan-editors, not to speak of the General Editor 
and his modest staff in {^36} the background. Surely the most potent among these 
multifarious contributory factors have been— 

—the generous patrons of learning, who out of regard for this venerable monument 
of Indian antiquity, this great and lustrous heritage of Bharatavarsa, have liberal¬ 
ly supplied the Institute, all through Uiese years, with funds to carry on this cost¬ 
ly but very vital work. 

First among these generous patrons stands in our estimation Shrimant Bala- 
saheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Rajasaheb of Aundh, whose princely liberality made 
it, in the first instance, possible for the Institute to think of undertaking this am¬ 
bitious project. The Rajasaheb has already paid up a large part of the Foun¬ 
dation Grant of a lakh of rupees promised by him, and thus placed under his ob¬ 
ligations not only the Institute but all those who love the Great Epic of India. 

I have next to record the gratitude of the promoters of this scheme'—which 
has now become nothing less than a great national undertaking—to a number of 
other distinguished and generous donors, scattered all over India, who have con¬ 
tributed liberally to our Mahabharata Publication Fund, the chief among them be¬ 
ing : The Imperial Government of India, the Pro.vincial Governments of Bombay, 
Madras, Burma and United Provinces; the Gwalior, Hyderabad (Deccan), Baroda, 
Bhavnagar, Phaltan, Mysore, Porbunder, Kolhapur, Patiala, Sangli, Ichalkaranji, 
Ramdurg, and other Indian States. The Trustees of the Sir Dorab Tata Trust, 
the Savitribai Bhat Trust, and the Tulsidas Charities also deserve a grateful men¬ 
tion here for their kind help to our finances. We must gratefully think also of 
those persons less gifted by Fortune, who have contributed smaller sums—with the 
one idea of helping on this great cause—each according to his ability. 

The Institute is indebted, for subsidies to its Mahabharata work, to the Trus¬ 
tees of the Mahabharata Fund of Great Britain in London ; and indebted also for 
a token grant, in appreciation of this work, to the British Academy of London. 

And last, but not least, I must mention, in this connection,, our Alma Mater— 
The University of Bombay—who has been exceptionally generous and appreciative 
of our endeavours in this field, supply us with funds, lending us manuscripts, and 
generally taking a very keen and active interest in the welfare and rapid progress 
of our project. 

In connection with further assistance rendered by extra-mural collabofators and 
helpers, I must put on record our special obligations to Pandit Rajaguru HemrAJ, 
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C.I.E., of Nepal; as alsoi to Professor Kshitimohan Sen, wha has succeeded Profes¬ 
sor Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya as Principal of the Visvabharati; further to Mr. 
S. Gopalan, B.A., B.L., who has succeeded the late Raosaheb Sambamurthi RAO, 
as Honorary Secretary of the Saraswathi Mahal Library of Tanjore. Both these 
latter gentlemen have been kind enough to carry on, in a purely honorary capacilv, 
the onerous and responsible task of supervising the Mahabharata collations do :c 
in their respective institutions. 

The thanks of the Institute are also due to the Curators, Trustees, and Cust 
dians of the following libraries and institutions for keeping us equipped with t'le 
manuscripts required far our Mahabharata work, during almost two decades : tlie 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, the Adyar Library, the Oriental Institute of Baroca, 
Madras Government {37} Library, Mysore Oriental Manuscripts Library, Sri Yadu- 
giri Yatiraj Math (Melkote, Mysore), Cochin State Library, Pudukkottah State Lili- 
rary, and the India Office Library (London). The Institute has also received mi- 
nuscripts or photo-copies or hand-made copies of manuscripts from the Bomb; y 
University, the Visvabharati, Dacca University, Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College if 
Lahore (Research Department), Benares Sanskrit College, and Calcutta Sanskiit 
College—all of whom I wish to thank on behalf of the Institute very cordially h r 
their kind help in the matter. The Institute is, moreover, obliged to Sardar M. ' 
Kibe, M.A. of Indore for the loan of a complete Nilakantha manuscript of tie 
Mahabharata. It is further indebted for the free loan of Southern manuscripts of 
the Mahabharata to the Chief of IdapaJli, Mr. Kallenkara Pisharam, Mankavti 
Padinnare Kovilakam, Killimangalara Nambubiripad, and to the proprietors of 
the following Malabar estates : Poomullimana, Avaijapparambu Mana, Nareri Man:i, 
Ponnokkottu Mana, Paliyam Estate, Channamangalam. 

Once more I would fain express my gratitude for help of various kinds from 
my colleagues on the Mahabharata Editorial Board, who have throughout reposed, 
very generously, full confidence in me, and helped and supported me invariably i i 
the true spirit of camaraderie. It is sad to reflect that before we are even hal ■ 
way through our work, several members of the old Editoial Board, formed in 192; i, 
are no longer with us; from among whom I remember particularly my frienc s 
Father R. Zimmermann, S.J., Professor M. Winteknitz, and Mr. Vishvanat i 
P. Vaidya. 

I have to record here my keen appreciation of the willing compliance and ur 
grudging assistance I have uniformly received from members of the Permanen: 
Staff of the Mahabharata Department of this Institute. Mr. S. N. TadpatrikA) t, 
M.A., Supervisor of Collations, who is in special charge of the collations, ha? 
been moreover, as usual, always by my side, helping me with useful suggestion -, 
when I was engaged in constituting the text of this extensive parvan. The critical 
notes were compiled from the collation ^ects by Mr. B. G. Bhide ShASTRI, Mi,, 
D. V. Naravane, and Mr. G. G. Soman. We shall miss, in future, the expert 
assistance of Mr. Bhide in several fields, who having is'erved the Institute in th' 
Mahabharata Department since 1921, has now owing to old age, retired from sei- 
vice. The Sarada manuscripts have been invariably collated by our Sarada expert , 
Shankar Shastri Bhilavadikar, Head Shastri of the Mahabharata Department. Th- 
proof-reading has been done by the Collator and Reader Pandit K. V. Krishnamurti 
Sharma Shastri, of Erode (South India), who is now helped in that work by Mi 
M. V. Vaidya, M. A., both of whom have worked with praiseworthy diligence 
exemplary zeal, and signal devotion to their work. Collations of Southern manus 
cripts have been done at the Institute uniformly by the Pandits K. V. Anantana 
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rayan Shastri of Erode, and K. S. Vishvanath Shastei of Kolengode (South 
India), both of whom also are very accurate and conscientious workers, exhibiting 
characteristically a single-minded devotion to duty. 

The superior finish of the Arajjyakaparvan Volumes, from the typographical 
viewpoint, is due solely to the care and thought personally bestowed on them by 
my indefatigable friend Professor Dr. Raghu ViRA of the International Academy of 
Indian Culture, who, as part of a programme of multifarious activities for the re¬ 
generation of our culture, has equipped at Lahore a small but efficient printing es¬ 
tablishment—the {38} Arya Bharati Press^which is solely devoted to the cause of 
the service of the arya-bhdratl for endowing Sarasvati with better vestments than she 
grudgingly receives in India at the hands of very mercenary printers and publi¬ 
shers. At great trouble and inconvenience to himself—and, I fear, even at the risk 
of pecuniary loss—he undertook and has carried out successfully the printing of 
these two big tomes, and thus led us safely out of the first big forest our little party 
of explorers had encountered on our way to the yet distant Utopia of a complete cri¬ 
tical edition of the Mahabharata. 

If Maharsi Kr^na Dvaipayana Vyasa tells us that he has cried! himself hoarse, 
urging people to follow the Path of Duty : 

5a a II 

his shouting with uplifted arms has not been entirely in vain. He has not failed 
in his mission. Across the reverberating corridors of Time, we his descendants can 
still hear dimly his clarion call to Duty. It is in response to that call and in a 
spirit of reverent homage to that sage of unfathomable wisdom—that embodied 
Voice of the Collective Unconscious of the Indian people—we offer this work, pledg¬ 
ed to broadcast to mankind, in this hour of its need and its peril, the luminous mes¬ 
sage of the Maharsi : 

51 3115 


August 1942. 


V. S. SUKTHANKAR. 
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EPIC STUDIES 

I. Some Aspects of the Mahabharata Canon.* 

The problem of the Mahabharata textual criticism is a problem swi gmem 
Here the principles of textual reconstruction must first be evolved from an 
intensive study of the manuscript material and the' manuscript tradition.' 
They can be finally considered as settled only after prolonged and consider 
able discussion and exchange of ideas and opinions. 

The vulgate text of the Mbh. is fairly readable and appears, in places , 
to be even “ better ” than the critical text, because the former has been purge i. 
by the continuous emendations of scholars for cehturies. The reader is con 
sequently apt to prefer, at first sight, the readings of the vulgate text, but ; 
thorough and sympathetic study of the author’s language and thought and » 
critical evaluation of the variants would show him that the constituted teM: 
is sound. 

Of the many reviews of the first fascicule of the critical edition of tht; 
Mahabharata that have appeared during the past year there are two 
that deserve my special attention ; the review by Dr. Hermann Weller in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik (vol. 6, pp. 166ff.), and tlrat by 
Professor Edgerton in die Journal of the Americoin Oriental Society (vol. 48, 
pp. 186-190). Both reviews are evidently products of a very close study c>f 
the text and the critical apparatus. Particularly valuable is the review by 
Prof. Edgerton, who can appreciate the difficulties of the problem I hate 
had to confront perhaps better than most scholars, since he has had to strugg e 
with problems of a like nature in his valuable work on the Paficatantra arid 
the Vikramacarita. 

In the succeeding pages I have endeavoured to set forth my reasons for 
adopting in the text the readings that have commended {158} themselves 05 
md, in those cases which have been discussed by Weller and Edgerton m 
the reviews mentioned above. They concern the readings of 1. 1. 19, 42, 4 ), 
62, 201, and of the identification of the hundred sub-parvans of the Mb i. 
enumerated in the second adhyaya of the Adiparvan, that is, in the Parvasar 1- 
grahaparvan.- 

^ * 


* IIBBRAS (NS) 4. 157-78). 

r Valuable hints are to be found especially in the writings of Prof. LtiDERS. 

2 As most of the references in these studies will be to the Mahabharata, nil 
numbers without alphabetical prefix refer to the critical edition of the epic. Wh :n 
a reference is made toi other edtions of the epic, I have prefixed! to the reference ;m 
indicatory letter enclosed within parantheses : thus (C.) denotes the Calcutta edi¬ 
tion, (B.) the Bombay edition, and (K.) the Kumbhakonam edition. 
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1. 1. 19 ; 

vedais caturbhih samitdm (v. 1. satkmitdm). 

Weller suggests an emendation—in fact, two alternative emendations. 
He first proposes to read saihmitdm for my sarmtam. The former variant 
is found only in one MS. which besides transposes the first two words of the' 
pada. His alternative suggestion is more radical. Seeing that the variant 
preferred by him yields a pida metrically defective, he proposes to mend 
matters by recasting the pada thus ; caturbhih sariimitdm vedaih. This 
pathya he thinks, must have been the original reading of the pada. The 
only reason Weller has adduced for rejecting the text reading is the sup¬ 
posed intrinsic fitness of the alternate; it suits the context much better, he 
believes. K^, the solitary MS. which contains the reading preferred by 
Weller, stands sixth on my list of K MSS., whose relative value? diminishes 
in the order there given ; it is full of clerical mistakes, due probably to the 
difficulty Experienced by the copyist (either of this MS. or of one of its 
ancestors) in deciphering the ( ? sarada) exemplar. I consider it an inferior 
codex. With Weller’s reading we get a prior piada with the scansion 

-— /-- —. Hopkins’ statistical study of the relative frequency 

of the different foirns of the padas {Great Epic, p. 236) shows that tliis is 
a “rare” combination. Even Weller realizes that the line does not read 
smoothly and calls therefore the length of the sixth syllable a “metrical 
archaism.” Now samitdm (of the text, {159} without the anusvara) recurs 
in a similar context, also at the end of a prior p&da, and apparently in the 
same sense in (B.) 1. 95.90 ; idam fm vedaih samitdm. It alsoi occurs, in a 
different context, in Susruta 2. 346. 3 : aniusihaparvosamitam. If we read 
sammitdm in the passage under discussion, we should have pari passu to read 
it in the two latter passages also, both of which then would be metrically 
defective ; the scansion of the first would be nearly the same as that of the 
piada in question, the second would end with three consecutive iambs. Are 
these all instances of “ metrical archaisms ” ? For that, it seems to me, the 
documental probability of the reading perferred by Weller is not strong 
enough. The text rEading, which is mentioned by Nllakaptha as a variant, 
is supported indirectly by Ko (satmtam) and directly by Ko,3 4,,., Mj .3.4. On 
the other hand, Weller’s reading, as has already been remarked, is found 
only in one inferior MS. Worthy of note is Nilakaptha’s gloss : samitdm iti 
pdthe tulydm ity arthah. The initial mistake of Weller lies in supposing that 
sammitdm suits the context better than samitdm, where'as, in point of fact, 
sammmitdm is nothing more than a doublet of the other word. Weller does 
not realize that his attempt to substitute an “ easier reading ” has been anti¬ 
cipated by the scribe of K^, who likewise finding the emended line (metrically) 
unreadable has transposed the words of the pada, reaching a new combina¬ 
tion : caturbhir vedaih sammitdm, which according to Hopkins Hoc. cit.) is 
of “ very rare, sporadic ” occurrence. The word samita has been perfectly 
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correctly explained in PW. : samita (sffl + mita) = sammito, “ gleiches Mass 
habend, gleich.” The relation between the two words is clearly revealed by the 
more familiar doublets satata : samtatia, sahita : satkhita and so on, sa-and sam 
being the unaccented and accented forms of one and the same prefix. When 
the accentual factor became inoperative, the choice was conditioned solely by 
metrical considerations. The identification in the case of samita may liave 
been helped by contamination with sam + ifa ( =smhgaia), “conformable 
to, in harmony with” (a meaning not unsuitable even here), or by its sup¬ 
posed connection with sama, “equal” (cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. 
II, 1. § 30 b^). The semantic values of the words in question being the 
same, the combined £ 160 } forcd of documental probability and metrical pre¬ 
ference decides the question of choice incontestably in favour of the adopted 
text. 

The text reading really needs some further justification. Weller’s mis¬ 
understanding of thd text is, ini my opinion, a direct confirmation of my re¬ 
mark in the Foreword (p. vi) that it is a lectio difficilior. The word was, 

I suppose, early misunderstood. To judge by the character of the variants, 
it was commonly, though erroneously, interpreted as sam. + ita, “ united, com¬ 
bined with.” In this sense, in course of time, it must have been oushxi 
its easier synonyms samyukta (substituted for it in B D) and sahitc 
(mainly in T and G). Both these readings are inadequate. Nilakaptha’i 
explanation caturveddrtkavafim is inadmissible; the phrase can at best mean 
catuT'.vedaviatm\ (“possessing the four Vedas”), which is of course shee. 
nonsense. Roy’s “ comprehendeth the sense of the four Vedas ” and Dutt’ ■ 
“contains the sense of the four Vedas” are equally inaccurate paraphrase, 
(based upon the explanation furnished by the scholiast), because the passagt; 
in the vulgate cannot be'ar the meaning here forced; upon it. On the other 
hand, the literal meaning of sathyukla or sahita is, as already re¬ 
marked, wholly unsuitable. For what could the assembled sages melan hy 
saying that they wished tO' hear the (Alahabbarata) Sarhhita “combined wii:.i 
the four Vedas ” ? 

To return to the manuscript evidence. The K group is partly corru: t 
and indecisive though the majority has the text reading : Ko. 3 . 3,0 as in ten; 

sahitdm ; K, samatam ; K 5 sammitdm. All these stand resolutely agair >t 
mmyuktdm of the vulgate ; but, from the point of view of transcriptior rl 
probability, none of them is wholly incompatible with samitam of the te:;t. 
Three out of the four Malayalam MSS', have also preserved the true readin j;; 
the remaining Malayalam MS. has sahitdm, the reading of the T G group. 
With this data I should explain the genesis of the' variants thus. The tost 
reading is a lectio difficilior, preserved in the majority of K intact, and in 
the remaining MSS. of the K version in a corrupt condition. The' K re; d- 
ing being partly supported by M, there is a partial agreement between t wo 
more or less independent versions, a condition almost wholly absent in ihe 
13‘a 
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case of the rejected variants. Being a difficult and unfamiliar word, it was 
fl 6 l} early misunderstood and finally dropped—independently in certain 
groups of the Southern and Northern recensions—in favour of such words as 
were thought to be its equivalents in sense* but which do not fit the contot 
and are wholly inadequate. 

After what has been said above, it is hardly necessary to consider the 
alternative proposed by Weller. But in passing it may be pointed out 
that it is methodologically wrong to expect to find the original reading by 
lucking out a stray variant which appears to give a better meaning, and shuf¬ 
fling the words of the pada until the pathya form turns up. For one thing, 
it is by no means certain that the original must be a pathya ; the MS. evi¬ 
dence, so far as I have examined it, is all in favour of the hypothesis that 
originally the vipulas were far more numerous than what one is led to sup¬ 
pose from the* study of the vulgate text, which has modernized many of the 
archaic lines of the original and successfully covered up the traces of the 
metamorphosis. 

# ^ 4 : 

I. 1, 42 : 

dfisGjyotih salajyoHh saha&yajyotir almcvan (v, 1. eva ca.) 

f-Iere the situation is much clearer. According to Weller the variant 
eva ca is not quite wrong (“abwegig”). Quite true. But about the text 
reading, I think we' can say mucli more than that. In point of grammar, 
metre or even sense, there is not much to choose between the variants. But 
in point of documental probability, their values are totally different, eva ca 
is the variant offered by Kq. 2 , j. i^n Dr Dj-i.,; the text, on the other hand, 
is documented by a much stronger group, K,, 5,6 V, B Daj. (marg.). D 14 S. 

It is further attested by another good MS. of a different category, I have 
since compared : a! Nepali MS, belonging to the Benares Sanskrit College 
Manuscripts Library. The text reading figures also in GoldstOcker’s colla¬ 
tions from European codices, of which I have photo copies.^ The position 
them, is this. On the {162} one hand the K version is indecisive, agreeing 
partly with D, which is the main witness for the rejected variant; on the 
other hand B S (probably together with the Nepali Maithili version) form a 
solid group in favour of the text, further attested by three K MSS, including 
the important India Office codex K^. It will be seen that the documental au¬ 
thority is almost wholly on the side of the text. For a contamination between 
DeVanagari transcripts of Kasmiri MSS. and Devanagari MSS. must be postu¬ 
lated to be far more likely than a contamination between the entire Bangali 
version and the entire Southern recension. The different Indian scripts being 

1 The photograph.s were kindly presented to the Bhandarkar Institute by 
tlie University of Strassburg, through the kind offices of the late Prof. Emile Senart. 
1 take this opiwrtunity to thank the University publicly for this service. 
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all but unintelligible outside the provinces where they were developed, there 
is already a prima facie, reason for assuming the independence of B and S. 
This principle was long ago recognized and enunciated by Prof. Luders, than 
whom no scholar has a' profounder acquaintance with and a clearer insight 
in the problem of Mahabharata textual criticism. In Die Grant ha-recension 
des Mahabharata (Berlin 1901), Prof. Luders has said : “Das beweist, dass 
die Grantha-handschriften nicht etwa auf Bengali-Handschriften zuriickgehen, 
—etwa, was von vornherein nicht gerade wahrscheinlich ist,—sondern dass in 
den Fallen wo B und G zusammengehen, ihre Lesarten als alt zu sehen sind.” 
Now what is true of the consensus of B and G is a fortiori true of the con¬ 
sensus of B and S. This presumptive independence is wholly confirmed by 
my intensive study of the first, 3,000 stanzas of the Adiparvan from the ex¬ 
tensive collations at my disposal, during which study I have not been able to 
detect the slightest trace* of “ secondary interrelationship ” between the Bangali 
version as a wthole and the Southern recension as a whole. Equally funda¬ 
mental in character is the agreement between K and S, the only difference 
between K and B being that K is comparatively purer and freer from inter 
polation than the other. The canon of Mbh. textual criticism, in its simples* 
form, may therefore be said to be the fundamental character of the consensu: 
of K and S on the one hand, and of B and S on the other, provided of coursi: 
the concordant reading is of such a nature that it could not be the result o 
a fortuitous coincidence. 

Doubt can, and frequently, does arise when K B (then generally {163 \ 
with D ; in other words the whole' of N) stands against S. Here each cas 
must be judged and decided on its own merits. It may sometimes be possibf : 
to adduce evidence of a decisive character on one side or the other. Sue ; 
evidence may be intrinsic; one reading may be intrinsically better than tl': 
other. Or it may be extrinsic ; when it is possible to supplement the evidem e 
of MSS. from other ancient and independent sources. But as a rule, whe a 
there is a conflict between N and S, the evidence' is so nicely balanced th; t 
no definite decision is possible. 

To return to the instance’ under consideration. The agreement betwei n 
B and S raises such a strong presumption in favour of the text reading that 
its evidence cannot be rebutted by the possibility conceived by Weller th it 
dtmavan might have crept into the text secondarily, under the influence ff 
dtmantth and dtmajdh in the following lines. 

In this particular instance, I think, intrinsic probability is, to some e x¬ 
tent, also on the side of the text. It is a feature of epic technique that cut 
of three consecutive proper names occurring in the same hemistich, the l;;st 
name is very frequently accompanied by a qualifying adjective. Scores )f 
illustrations may be produced ; here are thirteen selected at random. 

1. 2(1. 14. Virajds ca Siibahus ca Sdlipindas ca viryavdn, 
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(K.) 1. 88. 9 : liceym atha Kakseyuh Krhaneyus ca vlrymm 

Standileym Vmeyus ca Jaleyus ca mahdyasah 
(K.) 6.25.4-5 : Yuyudhdm Viratas ca Drupadm ca mahdrathaJt 

Dhrsfaketus Cekitdmh Kdsirdjas ca viryavdn 
Purujit Kuntibhajas ca saibyas ca narapungavah 
17 : Dhrstadyutmo Viratas ca Satyakis ca parajitaii 
(K.) 8. 83. 9 : Kfpas ca Krtmasrmd ca Draunis caiva mahmathah 

(K.) 9. 2. 17 ; Asvatthdmd ca Bhojas ca Mdgadhas ca mahabalah 

Biihiodbalas ca Kratbas ca capz SanbalaH 

(K.) 9. 3. 12 : hate Bhlsme ca Dro^e ca Kccroye caiva maharathe 
(K.) 9, 5. 2 : Salyas ca Citrasenas cia sakunis ca mc^arathah 
(K.) 9.24.40 : Asvatthdmd Krpas caiva JCftavarma ca satvataij.. 

{164} The practice being the outcome of a natural desire to avoid the 
monotony of a bald enumeration of names, it is not surprising to find that 
even the Homeric epics furnish ample illustrations of it; here is one with the 
trick repeated in consecutive hemistiches (Illiad, 24.250-1) : 

IIa]xp.ova x\ 'A'vxi<pov6v xt, Pofjv a’Ya 6 ’dv xs IloXlxvjv, 

Ay) 2 ^o^ 6 v X5, Koi ‘iTTiro&QOV, fioi Atov a’vauov. 

After having proved that the text reading is not only better documented 
but in itself very plausible, we may proceed to consider whether any reason 
can be suggested how the variant eva ca may have arisen. Two explana¬ 
tions—both mere possibilities—occur to me. It is for one thing possible that 
the original dlmaedn may have been deliberately suppressed in order to avoid 
the monotonous reiteration of dtma at the end of three consecutive verses. 
A more likely reason for the suppression may have been the lack of a copula 
in the original line, which had been crowded out by the succession of three un¬ 
usually long names (two of four syllables each, and the third one of not less 
than five), taking up by themselves 13 syllables out of an aggregate of 16 of 
the 41oka line. 

S; * 4= * 

1.1.49 ; 

visUryatan 'mkihaj jhdnam rsih sarhksepam abravit 
(v. 1 . sarhksepak) ’bravit). 

The two rejected variants are ; seahksepato ’ bravit K Vi Bim and 
santksipyu cdbravit B Da Dn Dr Dj, S (except 02.13 ^ 3 )- Weller finds 
samksepaio satisfactory (“ befriedigend ”). As a matter of fact, of the rejected 
variants, the reading sathksipya cdbravit is far superior to the other, fn it 
the sense is clear; grammatically it is correct, metrically flawless. It is more¬ 
over the reading indicated by the principle of agreement between indepen¬ 
dent versions, being supported by the B'Rn^li and DevariSgari versions on the 
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one hand and by one section of the Southern recension on the other. IM 
the compelling power of this agreement is weakened by the circumstance that 
one Malayalam MS. and three (out of the seven) Grantha MSS. are outside 
the group. Had the whole of B agreed with the whole of S, it would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, for reasons explained in the previous secti in, 
£165} to reject the concordant reading. The weak point of this variant lies 
in the fact that it does not at all explain, as far as I can judge, how the ott er 
readings may have arisen. There is the same flaw in the other rejected 
variant, though not in the same degree. The text reading, though weal ty 
supported by MSS, serves admirably, in my opinion, to account for the 
existence of the variahts, especially if samksepam is taken as an adverb al 
gerund in-am (Eatjini’s 0amul), as I think it should be ; cf. Whitney, Sai's- 
krit Grammar, § 995. For there would then bean inherent tendency to substi¬ 
tute for it simpler readings, samksipya ca and samk&epatah would lae vesy 
neat paraphrases of the awkward adverbial gerund : the second {samksepatai> ) 
preserving nearly intact the original aksaras, the first (samksipya) involving 
a more radical change from the view-point of form, but) closely following t;ie 
original in sense. The latter may, moreover, have been directly suggested liy 
vistirya in the first pada which it nicely balances. I assume, of course, that 
samksipyp was introduced independently in B' D on the one hand and S on 
the other. In other words, I think that the concordance between certa ;n 
sections of the Northern and the Southern recensions is purely accidental, ar d 
it is unquestionable that it couM be that. I must frankly admit, however, 
that there is a strong element of subjectivity in this choice, which can in r o 
way be said W be compelling. I prefer the text reading, fully realizing that 
others may prefer either of the other two readings ; but that is precisely wh y 
a wavy line has been printed in the text below samksepam. I doubt veiy 
much whether any compelling reason can be advanced to prove the absolute 
superiority of any one of the variants over the others. 

♦ * * * 


1.1.62 : 

anukramanim adhyayam (v.l. mukramanitikadhydyam) 


This again is a somewhat difficult and complicated case. The text read 
ing is perhaps less than certain, as has been indicated by the use of the wav r 
line; but it can, I think, claim for itself greater certitude than the readin ' 
in the preceding case. The apparatus contains five variants for this pada. 
They are ; 


Ko o-s Da Dn Dr Di _4 D^ 

{166} T^ G.5., 

T, 


anukramatiikadhydyam 
° kramdnimad hyd ° 
°krdmiifami adhyd° 
°krdmikam a° 
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°krammmn \a° 
as in text 


Along with this passage, we must consider 1.1.199, where the pada recurs 
and where again there are five variants, in part different from those of the 
passage under discussion. The second set of variants is : 

Ko. 2 - 4.6 Vi Dn Dr anukramanikMhydyam 


T G4_g 

G, 

G2, M,, 

Ga 

Ki.a B Da Da, 


L(S Recension) 


°krdminam a° 
°kmmanim a° 
°kmmanam a° 
“kramamm a° 
as in text. 


We have here very remarkable vascillation for a perfectly simple pada. 
Every textual variation presupposes a cause. Therefore that reading is best 
which best explains how the various different readings may have arisen. The 
variant preferred by Weller, which is also the reading of the vulgate text, 
though perfectly satisfactory in itself, fails wholly to explain why there are 
so many variants. What is wrong with anukramamkadhydyitm ? Nothing 
apparently, if taken by itself. But let us have a closer look at the variants 
and try to understand the cause of the variation. We shall first consider the 
variants at 1.1.199, where, the situation is slightly clearer. The text reading 
is supported by K, r, B Da D 3 . 5 ; that is, twoi of the K MSS. (including the 
important KJ together with the whole of Bangali and Arjunamisra and two 
Devaniagari MSS., a combination not to be despised. The rejected variants 
fall into two natural groups ; on the one hand we have the majority of K and 
Devaniagari (with the notable exception of Arjunamisra MSS., which, as 
remarked in the Foreword, p. v, frequently side with Bangali) having anu- 
kramanikddhydyam; on the other hand we have the Southern MSS., which 
show anukramkncm adhyayam, with some unimportant variations. The case 
is somewhat similar at 1 . 1 . 62, the difference being that the manuscript sup¬ 
port for the text reading is slightly weaker. The two sets of variants, it may 
be remarked, have this noteworthy feature {167} in common that in both 
places there is partial agreement between K B on the one hand and S on the 
other, in so fa'r that they both have as the first part of the pada, a word un¬ 
compounded with adhyayatn. The explanation of this chaos is, I think, fur¬ 
nished by 1.2.34, where the name of the adhyaya (or rather of the parvan) is 
found to be anukrammt (and not mukrmnanikd) T 

parvdnukriammi purvam. 

Here the reading is certain, the variants (mainly in G) being negligible. 


J Accordingly I have called the parvan Anukramaiji-parvan, differing from 
the Calcutta, Bombay and Kumbhakonam editions, in which it is called Anukrama- 
nika-parvan. 
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All printed editions of the text without exception have tire same reading, an 
indication that the large majority of all reliable MSS, hitherto examined read 
the name of the adhyaya as in text. The name in this form occurs at 
1 . 1.200 : 

(ViukMmmiya yavat syM ahnd rdlryu ca smhcitmn, 
where again the variants though numerous, do not concern us since they an: 
also mainly restricted to a single version, the Grantha. 

As remarked already there is partial agreement between K B Da and d 
in so far that they break up the compound of the vulgate text into words, or e 
standing in epithetical or appositional relation to the other. A little refle. ■ 
tion will show that, used by a! writer familiar with the older name of tl e 
adhyaya, the first word uncompounded with adhyaya could be no other the n 
anukramanim. With this word, however, we should get the awkward, prior 

pada —- 1 -which, according to Hopkins {op. ai. 

p, 236), is a “ very rare, sporadic” combination. Now it is well known th; 
in the epic, grammatical accuracy is often sacrificed to the observance of pi 
ferred vipula forms. The awkwardness of the pada was removed by the 
(anomalous) shortening of the troublesome long i in the final syllable of t le 
word. Examples of shortening metri causa, cited from the epics by Hopku.s 
{op. cit. p. 246) are : svadhd ca svadhabhojinam, Ram. 7. 23. 23 (again in 
the fifth syllable) ; apakramat, (B.) 9. 11, 62 ; sttkhigatidvftd, Nala 1. 21; 
na irlr jahati vai tanuti, (B.) 11, 25. 5. The examples, as is well known, ern 
be very easily multiplied. 

£168} The assumption of an original muki\amai}im\ adhydyam cou d, 
as far as I can judge, satisfactorily explain all the different variants of tliis 
pada. It accounts for the neat bifurcation of the manuscript evidence irto 
the vulgate text (with partial reflexes in the K version) and the Southern 
group. The vulgate text may be seen to have successfully overcome the di fi- 
culty of the anomalous shortening by substituting in the lame foot a fo m 
with a legitimate short vowel where required by the (later) stringent rul.; : 
panaamam laghu sarvatra ; it had to sacrifice the original appositional con¬ 
struction and substitute for it a compound. The Southern editors, on he 
other hand, adhered firmly to the appositional construction, and eked ou' a 
tolerable pada with various synonyms having a short vowel in the fifth syllable 
such as : krdmmam, °hramikam, ^krdmanam, °krdmanim. 

It may be argued that even anukranumikddhydyam as the original re td- 
ing might likewise furnish reasons for the growth of this singular crop of 
various readings, because the name anuktammika here given to the adhyoya 
was felt to be inappropriate, the correct name being mukramanl as given in 
1. 2. 34. But such an interpretation would not be valid, because the original 
postulated here would at best serve to explain only one variant, namely, onu- 
kratnanim adhydyam ; it fails wholly to account for the vascillations of the 
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entire Southern recension, since nothing would have been gained by substitut 
ing mwkramiffam, °kramikam and so forth, which all equally fall short o; 
reproducing the original name of the adyhiaya. So at least it seems to me 
must the variants be interpreted. 1 consider the text reading all but certain 
A comparison of the extant manuscript material should show that, clerical 
errors and occasional anomalies apart, the Bangall MSS. uniformly, Arjuna- 
misra (? together with Devabodha) MSS. frequently, and K MSS. sporadi¬ 
cally will have the text reading; MSi. of the vulgate text and other MSS. 
contaminated from this source will have the compound ; while MSS. of the 
Southern recension will mostly have synonyms of anukramof^im such as 
°kramai}(im "kramikam and so on. 

* ^ :J« 

1 . 1 . 201 : 

£169} bhdratasya vapur hy etat satyam cmnrlam (v.l. cdnrtani) 

eva m. 

Edgerton discusses at some length the variation amjam ; anrtam and 
decides emphatically in favour of anrtam. Edgerton’s arguments are briefly 
these : first and foremost, the text reading does not do justice to the emphatic 
particle eva in the same line, which is a “ crucial word secondly, anrtam is 
intrinsically far superior to the innocuous amrtam, which has been substituted 
for the original lectio difficilm by ignorant copyists who-, missing the “ para¬ 
dox ” intended, “ naturally gagged at attributing ‘ falsehood ’ to the epic.” 
In the first place I differ from Edgerton radically as to the value and im¬ 
portance of the word eva in the sentence. It is unquestionably true that eva 
does emphasize the preceding word or words, but this is neither necessarily 
nor universally true. Very frequently, especially in the epics and the 
Punaijas, the emphasis is so slight that it is almost negligible, and the word 
is nothing more than an expletive. My experience fully corroborates P. W., 
which has the following note s. v. eva : “ Nicht selten, namenlich nach einigen 
Partikeln, ist die Bedeutung von eva abgeschwacht, dass wir auch den Nach- 
druck aufgeben.” But the best answer to Edgerton’s contention as to the 
value of eva is to show that it figures very frequently at the end of the pada, 
in long enumerations of names and attributes where no emphasis could be 
intended whatsoever. Here are some examples chosen at random : 

(K.) 1. 68. 95.: Durmarsano Durmuhkas cd Duskarnah Karm eva ca 
(B.) 2. 100. 2 : Dronam Krpam njpams cMydn Asvatthdmdnam eva ca. 

(B.) 13. 254. 17 : avyayalt purusah saksl ksetrajno 'ksara eva ca 
120 : yajnMakrd yajnaguhyam annam armada eva ca 
Brahma Fhir. 182. 7 ; tv\am\ svahd tvam svadhd vidyd sudhd tvam^ jyoUr 
eva ca 

Bhavi-sya Pur. 10. 8. 38 : jyotM cakram jalam tejo nabhasvdn vidyud eva ca 
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It would be clearly preposterous to see in- these eva ca “ emphatic pani¬ 
cles ” or “ crucial words" emphasizing paradoxes; {ITOJ they are nothing 
more than copulative expletives. My impression is that the epic “poet: ” 
use the conjunctions Cfl, caiva or eva ca according as they require one, two nr 
three syllables to fill their line ! This, I hope, will suffice to dispose of t -e 
alleged necessity of looking for and finding any striking paradox in 
this line. 

But I think Edgerton is making another and a graver mistake. His 
remark that “the panegyrist of the epic [italics mine] starts out to claim that 
it contains everything” makes me suspect that Edgerton has possibly mis¬ 
understood the hemistich in question. Here the subject matter of glorifi<a- 
tion is not the epic at all, but merely the first' adhyaya thereof. The hemis¬ 
tich occurs in a passage at the end of the first adhyaya, and the passage is 
evidently of the nature of a phalasruti. The hemistich says : “ This is the 
body of the (Mah!a-)Bharata.” Here “this” refers not to the whole epic tut 
merely to the Anukramahi chapter mentioned in the previous stanzas. Tire 
whole line is a subordinate (hi) clause depending upon the main clause ccn- 
tained in the immediately preceding stanza. “ (200) He who repeats (in tn 
undertone, even) a little of the Anukramain! at both twilights is freed immedi¬ 
ately from as much sin as has been accumulated during the day and the nigh t; 
(201) for, this is the body of the (Maha-)Bharata (that is) Truth and a'so 
Immortality ! ” It is owing to its partaking of the qualities of (or, as the pane¬ 
gyrist of the adhyaya will have it, owing to its being) Truth and Immortal: ry 
that it is able to absolve the devout reciter of the adhyaya immediately frr :ti 
sin. The emphasis, if any, is on hi {“ for”), not on eva. Objection may he 
taken to the neuter gender of etat, since it is made to refer the Anukramr ni 
(f.) chapter as I do here. The gender may be explained either as a case of 
attraction by the gender of the predicate (vapus, n.) or as referring indiscri¬ 
minately to anukramani (f.) or adhyaya (m.). But if Edgerton does rot 
like that, I have no great objection to his translating : “ For this form of the 
(Maha-)Bharata is Truth and Immortality.” According to this interpre ii- 
tion, the variant amtam is wholly inappropriate and inadmissible ; and in fact 
on second thoughts I am inclined even to dispense with the wavy line uncer 
amrtam. 

{171} The paradox conceived by Edgerton might apply fitly to the 
whole' epic, which may be said to mirror all phases of life, “ Trath,—y s, 
and Falsehood too! ” but it is clearly unreasonable and even impossible to 
say that the Anukramat# chapter by itself could be “ Truth,—yes and Fal .e- 
hood too.” Furthermore, even if this wonderful chapter be the Tmth as w ell 
as Falsehood, I fail to see how it should follow that such a chapter could on 
that account be able to give absolution to a sinner. If one bears in mind 
that the subject matter of the panegyric is the Anukramanl chapter (and not 
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the epic), one cannot, I think, come to any other conclusion than that the true 
reading is amrtam. 

It may be added that Edgerton’s mistake is quite natural and is caused 
primarily by the' misleadiing division of the passage (stanzas 200-202) into 
distiches, which suggests that the subject matter of the prasasti is the Maha- 
bharata. The first half of stanza 201 is logically and grammatically con¬ 
nected with the preceding stanza (200); on the other hand the second half 
is part and parcel of the following stanza (202). The first half clearly refers 
to the Anukramaiti chapter, the second half equally clearly to the epic as a 
whole. Could I have foreseen the confusion it is apt to cause, I would cer¬ 
tainly have joined the first half of stanza 201 to 200 and the second half to 
stanza 202, notwithstanding that this arrangement yields two consecutive three- 
line stanzas. In such cases I have mostly made three distiches, sometimes, 
I fear, as in this instance, clouding the sense. 

There remains now only one point to be' considered. By saying that 
amrtam is a lectio difficilior, Edgerton implies that the change from amrtam 
into anrtami is ordinarily inconceivable, since any copyist would have fought 
shy of attributing falsehood to the epic. Such a view would, in my opinion, 
be entirely incorrect. The distinguishing feature of scribes’ emendations is 
that it is superficial. The scribe does not stop to think very deeply about 
the consequences of the change. Here, I fancy, the variant has arisen merely 
because, in entirely different contexts, satyam and anrtam are found frequently 
combined into a phrase, sometimes even combined into the compound 
satyanrta (e.g. satydnft\e yo vivinakte lake, 1. 3. 152 ; satydnrte avapa^yan 
janandm RV. 7.49.3). I £172} therefore hold that the substitutions of anrtam 
for amjtam is wholly within the range of probability and even quite natural 
for an Indian scribe, 

if; vK * 


1.2.70 : 

etat parvasatarh punmh Vydsenoktam tmhar^im. 

Although it is prefectly tiue that all previous efforts to make the text 
of the Mbh. agree with the numerical data of its extent and size have ended 
in dismal failures, Edgerton is needlessly nervous about my attempt to re¬ 
duce the number of the (sub-)parvans exactly to one hundred. Edgerton’s 
view is that the traditional hundred should be regarded as an approximate 
or “ round ” number. This is the explanation given also by C. V. Vaidya 
in his Epic India (p. 189) when he is faced with the anomaly that his list 
of “ hundred parvans ” contains 107 titles. In support of the view, one might 
cite the use of the word sataka in titles of anthologies like the Srhgdrasataka, 
which frequently, if not uniformly, contain more than 100 stanzas. The paral¬ 
lelism would, in my opinion, be not quite exact, because, I think, here the suffix 
ktt (miscalled svdrthe by Indian grammarians) probably suggests, if it does not 
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actually coiinoU:, the aiiproximate character of the denomination. Less con¬ 
vincing still is the analogy (jnentioned by C. V. Vaidya, loc. cit.) of the ap¬ 
pellation solasdhmn of the Mbh. This expression is admittedly not intended 
to mean exactly one hundred thousand, whatever else it may mean. But the 
latitude implicitly allowed in the use of tlio expression satasahasra in stating 
the number of stanzas which are apjrroximatcly a lakh cannot, it seems to rr ;, 
be claimed by a person giving the number of chapters which are approj r- 
mately only one hundre'd. That question apart, when the old experts of tlie 
(heat Ejhc (bharalacinlaka, 1. 2. 172) had calculated and stated t ie. 
exact number of adhyayas ami slokas, parvan by parvan for all the eighte n 
parvans, apparently correct to the last digit, would it not be exceedingly 
strange if the numbt'r of the chapter-groups alone, given in the very sar'e 
adhyaya, in the same context, were, to he. only approximate ? A few stanz .s 
more or lf;ss in an aggregate of several thousand stanzas, or a few adhyay is 
jnore or less £175} in an aggregate of several hundred adhyaya-s would not ha e 
mattered very much one way <jr the' othei ; but a few parvans more or It « 
when the total was only in the neighbourhood of hundred ! So careless I 
suppose even the careless custodians of the fifth Veda were not. Their cal¬ 
culations may have bt'en wrong, but tiieir intention is perfectly clear. Th y 
say and mean that the number was exactly one hundred : notice the puriw in 
in the first pada of the hemistich. In fad, the amazing difference in ttie 
lengths and character^ of these chapter-groups—there are some contain! ig 
only 1 adhyaya and less than 70 stanzas, there are others which contain mere 
than 70 adhyayas and considerably more than 3,000 stanzas !—could, I thir It, 
only have been the result of an over-mastering desire on the' part of soi le 
old editor or editors to reach, by hook or crook, some such predetermin 'd 
“ round ” number. 

Edgerton is perfectly right when he says that the attempt to reconstn ct 
the original text of this passage presents some very serious textual difficulti. s. 
Whether my text will finally prove correct in every respect or not remains of 
coursel to be seen. I hope it will fit the constituted text of the whole epi: ; 
but I shall not be greatly shocked if it does not. The texts of the present 
editions, Calcutta, Bombay or Kumbhakonam, do not conform to the details 
given in the “Table of Contents.” There are all kinds of discrepancies b L- 
ween them ; the sloka numbers do not agree; the same is true of the adhya a 
and the parvan number. These discrepancies cannot be helped,—so long is 
we do not know who had done the counting and; when it was done. As lor 
the constituted text of the passage in question, I will only say that I have 
formed it rigidly on the' principles of textual criticism worked out by me a: id 
followed elsewhere in the course of my work on the edition. These princip es 
liave been applied independently of the question of the past, present or futi re 
form and divisions of the epic. The constituted text is basid 
m a i n 1 y 0 n documental and i n t r i n. s i c probability. It is 
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more than tikeJy that it contains some slight errors ; the different versions are 
interwoven in such an intricate manner that to disentangle them with com¬ 
plete assurance or to one’s complete satisfaction is not yet possible, or perhaps 
is no longer possible. I honestly believe that the discrepancie's between the 
constituted f 174} text and the present “ Table of Contents,” will be very 
considerably diminished. But about one thing I feel perfectly confident and 
that is that the number is intended to be exactly one hundred. Edgerton 
himself would probably have been less sceptical had he known that both 
Arjunamisra and Nllakaiita have left behind them in their scholia mnemonic 
stanzas, stating the exact number of (sub-)parvans in each of the eighteen 
(major) parvans. In both cases the total is e^xactly one hundred ; besides 
that, the individual figures tally exactly in, the- two lists. 

Here are the stanzas themselves. 

Arjunamisra' towards the end of the second adhyaya (Da, fol. 45) 
ekonavi'rhsati tu parvabhir Adiparva 
khyatam, Sabhd navabhir, a?tabhir a^tayuktail.i 
Armiyakam, nam Virdlakaihd caturbhir, 
ekadhikair dasabhir Udyamam dmananli || 'l 1] 

Bhaisnmn ca pancabhir, atho Gurur a§tasa'hikhyair 
ekena Karpam, otha Mndrakothd cattirbhiJ,i 
Sauptam tribhis, tad mu pancabhir Angandmm 
Sarlis catnrbhir,-Anusdsatiam ekakena j|2jj 
dvabhyam u?anii Hayamedham, nth-Asramdkhyarn 
dhua tribhir, Musalaparva tathaikakena 
ekaikaso gamam-Ndkagati, ubhabhyam 
Vamsa Harer, iti krid sata patvasamkhyu || 3 jj 

Nilakaijtha {ad 1 . 2. 396) ; 

_ 10 a l« 1 11 

Adi-ahyana-i)ab/td-dbanajii) Va»a-cayatii Vairdta-bhudyo-ga-yuk, 

' Da 1 4 ;5 

Bhisma ZJT'oyza-majarh c-a Karna-kn tathd Salye-^bh^ Sau^^^uptagam 

1 ‘j 

Sfri-sam Sdnti-hha Ddnadhictrm 0 -ku Hayeiyu-T-Asramdvdsa-gam 

1.1. .1 li 

ka'th kaiii Mausala-Ydnayor Dyugali-kam Vanise-kbam etac chatam j| 

{175} According to my list the various sub-parvans are distributed 
among the eighteen major parvans as under : 


' Tile a priori attempt of Brockhal'S {.ZDMG 6. 528-532) to identify the 
hundred parvans from these stanzas of Arjunamisra was premature and doomed 
to fail. 
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I. Adi (19) : 


II. Sabha (9) ; 


1 Anukrama^i.i 2 Parvasaiihgraha. 
3 Pau?ya. 4 Pauloma. 5 Astika. 
6 AdivaiiiiSvataraija. 7 Saihbhav j. 
8 Jatugrhadaha. 9 Haiijimba. ?0 
Bakavadha. 11 Caitraratha. 2 
Svayarhvara. 13 Vaivahika. '.i 
Viduragamana. 15 Rajyalambha. 
16 Arjunavanavasa. 17 Subhadr i- 
harana. 18 Hara^iaharika. 19 
Khainidavadaha. 

20 Sabha. 21 Mantra. 22 Jarasain- 
dhavadha. 23 Digvijaya. 24 Ri- 
jasuyika. 25 Arghabhiharaija. ;!6 
^isupalavadha. 27 Dyuta. 1!S 
Anudyuta. 


III. 


IV. 


Ar^iiyaka^ (16) ; 


Virata (4) : 


29 Aranyaka- 30 Kirmiravadha. 31 
Kairata. 32 Indralokabhigamar a. 
33 Tirthayatra. 34 Jatasuravadha. 
35 Yak^ayuddha. 36 Ajagara. .'57 
Markan<Jeyasamasya, 38 Dra :i- 
padi Satyabhamasamvada. '59 
Ghosayatra. 40 Mrgasvapnabha- 
ya. 41 Vrihidramjika. 42 Dra’j;- 
padiharaija. 43 Kuiidaliaharaita, 
44 Arapeya. 

45 Vairata. 46 Kicakavadha. 17 

Gograhapa. 48 Vaivahika. 


£176} V. Udyoga (11) : 


VI. Bhisma (5) : 


49 Udyoga. 50 Sanjayayana. il 
Prajagara. 52 Sanatsujata. 53 
Yanasairhdhi. 54 Bhagavadyana. 
55 Vivada. 56 Niryaipa. i>7 
Rathatirathasamkhya. 58 Uluka- 
dutagamana. 59 Ambopakhyar a. 

60 Bhl§mabhisecana. 61 Jambukii- 
ajp^Janirmaipa. 62 Bhumi. 63 Bha- 
gavadgitia. 64 Bhi§mavadha. 


1 This is the correct name of the first (sufa-)parvan, miscalled Anukramapi ka 
in modern editions. See above, the discussion on 1. 1. 62. 

“ This is the orthodox name of the third parvan, miscalled Vanaparvan in 
most Northern MSS., and modern editions. The Southern MSS. generally adhci'e 
consecutively to the older names, 

14 
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VII. 

Dropa (8) : 

65 Dronabhiseka. 66 Samsaptaka- 
vadha. 67 Abhimanyuvadha. 68 
Pratijna. 69 Jayadrathavadha, 70 
Ghatotkacavadha. 71 Drqnavadha. 
72 Narayanastramoksa. 

VIII. 

Karipa (1) : 

73 Karina, 

IX. 

'Salya (4) : 

74 Salya. 75 Hradapravesa. 76 
Gadayuddha. 77 Sarasvata. 

X. 

Sauptika (3) : 

78 Sauptika. 70 Ai^ika. 80 Jala- 
pradanika. 

XI. 

Strl (5) : 

81 Stri. 82 sraddha. 83 Abhiseca- 
nika. 84 Carvakanigraha. 85 
Grhapravibhaga. 

XII. 

Santi (3) : 

86 Rajadharma. 87 Apaddharma. 
88 Mok§adharma. 

XIII. 

Anusasana (2) : 

89 Anui4asanika. 90 Bhlsmasvargaro- 
haija. 

XIV. 

A4vamedhika (2) : 

91 Asvamedhika. 92 Anu^ta. 

XV. 

Asramavasika (3) . 

93 Asramavasa. 94 Putradarsana. 
95 Naradagamana. 

XVI. 

Mausala (1) : 

96 Mausala. 

XVII. 

Mahaprasthanika (1) : 

97 Mahaprasthanika. 

£177} XVIII. Svargarohatja (1) : 

98 Svargarohapa. 


(Khila) Harivaihsa (2) : 99 Harivamsa. 100 Bhavi^yat.! 

My series diifers from that of the mnemonic stanzas only as regards 
the two (consecutive) parvans iSanti and Anusasana. The aggregate number 
of the two parvans is the same in our lists ; the discrepancy is only with 
regard to the division of the five sub-parvans between the two major parvans. 
My figures for these parvans are 3 and 2 ; those given by the scholiasts in 
their stanzas are 4 and 1 respectively, differing only by one each from mine. 
I am unable to account for this discrepancy at present. 

These stanza's, it will have to be admitted, make the case for the ex¬ 
actitude of the figure 100 very much stronger. Is it conceivable that two 
different scholiasts would make up two different mnemonic stanzas, each 
giving a perfectly fictitious series of figures, with the total exactly hundred, 


1 It will be noticed that 17 (out of the aggregate of 19) names of the (major) 
parvans, in this scheme, are identical with the names of the initial (sub-)parvan 
of each group. This is valuable because it suggests how the names of the 19 
(major) parvans were obtained from the (older) list of the hundred (sub-)parvans. 
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for the number of chapter-groups in each of the eighteen books of the epic ? 
These stanzas establish, in my opinion, irrefutably that as late as the time 
of Arjunamisra the total number of (sub-)parvans was believed to be exactly 
one hundred, and (what is much more important) the exact number of 
(sub-)parvan in each of the (major) parvans waS also believed to be 
accurately known. Whether or not these figures tallied exactly with 1he 
actual divisions of the version of the text prepared by these commentators 
is an entirely different question, which I am not yet prepared to answer in 
the affirmative. These stanzas stand, in my opinion, for an effort to save 
from the limbo of oblivion some precious fragment of traditional knowlec ge 
regarding the epic. Like fossils these skeletons of the old Parvasamgralia- 
parva have survived, despite the frantic efforts of centuries of editors and 
critics to make the “ Table of Contents ” agree with the form of the text 
known to them. 

Many of Edgerton’s suggestions and queries relate to the uses of the 
wavy line : mostly cases where he has either less or [178} more confideiice 
in the readings I have adopted. This device, as Edgerton himself admits, 
is “ by its very nature hard to apply strictly and consistently.” Moreover, 
most of the words cited by him are merely commonplace adverbs, conjunc¬ 
tions and other expletives like caiva, ahuh (v. 1. vidul}.), iha, vd, tv-atra, cdfn, 
kim-vd (v. 1. vd kirn) ahd so' on. I will therefore forbear from entering 
into a detailed discussion of the relative merits of the variants, especially 
as, in the majority of the cases, the manuscript evidence is so conflicti ng 
that absolute certainty is impxissible. 

I cannot conclude this paper without expressing both to Professor 
Edgerton ahd to Dr. Weller my cordial thanks for the very kind remarks 
they have to make regarding the work in general, and my keen appreciation 
of the uniformly courteous tone of their very sympathetic reviews. 

II. Further Text-critical Notes.* 

The organizers of the new Indian project of preparing a critical editi nn 
of the Mababharata are deeply indebted to both Geheimrat Luders and 
Professor Winternitz not merely for their taking personally a keen interest 
in the scheme, but for their bringing the project formally to the notice of 
the savants assembled at the historic XVIIth International Congress of 
Orientalists held at Oxford in August 1928, and! moving resolutions convey¬ 
ing messages of appreciation and congratulation.^ A singularly hapiy 
feature of this event was that this gesture of cordial sympathy and willi ig 
co-operation should have proceeded spontaneously from just those two 


* [ABORI, 11. 165-191]. 

The text of the resolution moved by Geheimrat Luders and adopted i a- 
animously by the Indian Section of the Congress has been published by WiNTERNi rz 
in Indologim Pragemia, 1, 63,. 
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veteran scholars who not merely enjoy the greatest amount of respect and 
confidence in the world of Indologists but whose names are most intimately 
connected with the earlier scheme of the International Association of Acade¬ 
mies of publishing a critical edition of our Great Epic. It is a matter of 
high gratification to the members of the Mahabharata Editorial Board that 
their modest efforts in the cause of Mahabharata studies are being so keenly 
appranated by their fellow workers in Europe, just as it is a matter of relief 
to the responsible editors that the general method and principles underlying 
the preparation of this edition haVe won the warm approval of the two 
eminent European critics^ who have themselves made the closest study of 
the central textual problem and enriched the literature on the subject by 
the contribution of several valuable papers and monographs. 

At the said session of the Congress of Orientalists, Winternitz read 
a paper entitled “The Critical Edition of the Mahabharata”, dealing with 
the history of the project from its early beginnings. Much of what Winternitz 
says in this {166} memorable address of his bears the unmistakable stamp 
of being personal reminiscences, because he was the first scholar who more 
than thirty years ago, at the Xlth International Congress of Orientalists held 
in Paris (1897), emphasized the superlative importance of a critical edition 
of the Mahabharata and proposed measures for its preparation? 

After nearly thirty years of restless endeavour, he is again one of the 
small group of the first collaborators of the great and ambitious project. 
During 1922-3 he used his opportunities as a Guest Professor at the Univer¬ 
sity of the poet philosopher Rabindranath Tagore to train some of his ad¬ 
vanced pupils at the Vilvabharatl to do a>llation work, thus helping to 
establish there a centre for the collation of Bangali MSS. of the Mahabha- 
rata,2 a centre which is still doing excellent work under the supervision of 
the Principal, Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. Finally, Winternitz 
has taken over some of the editorial burden on his own shoulders by kindly 
agreeing to edit for the Institute one Parvan, the Sabhaparvan. This is in¬ 
deed a very happy augury for the continued success of our cherished project. 

To the text of his Congress address, which he has published in the 
first issue of his Journal, Indolegica Pragensia, Vol. 1 (1929), pp. 58-63, 
Winternitz has appended (pp. 64-68) some critical remarks on my edition 
of the Adiparva'n. While expressing his whole-hearted agreement with the 
general principles underlying my reconstruction of the text, he has given a 
long list of passages in which he differs from me with respect to the readings 
of the constituted text. With unerring judgement he has picked out those 

1 Cf. Winternitz, ABI. 5. 24, 30, and Ind. Prag. 1. 62, 67 ; Luders, Deutsche 
Literature,dtung, 1929 (Heft 24), Sp. 1137-1146. 

2 Cf. also AST 4. 145ff. 

2 Annual Report of the B. O. R. I. for 1922-23, p. 11 f. 
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passages in the hrst two adhyayas that had given me most trouble, and lie 
has criticized the readings of the constituted text, weighing the pros and cons 
with great acumen, and pointing out the errors and imperfections with much 
delicacy and courtesy. While tendering him my cordial thanks for tlie 
honour he has done me by making so close and penetrating a study of n y 
critical work, I shall endeavour here briefly to answer his queries and criti;;- 
ism. I write these notes not so much to justify my selection and establis ii 
the readings of the critical edition as £167} to set forth the reasons that 
have guided me in the choice of the readings in que,stion and that may not 
have occurred to my critic—remarks, which, will not fail to throw some htfal 
light on the obscure and complicated processes which go to make up Mah.i- 
bharata textual criticism. 

Minor Questions, 

1. 1. 'M : WiNTERNtTZ observes that “in lire notes the interesting r ■ 
mark of Arjunamisra is given ; pmamcfthy alha iti prayasal} pdHnafj, but the 
actual reading of the Da MSS. is not given The reading of the Da MSt’'. 
not being specifically mentioned, it must, in conformity with a tacitly assurii- 
ed Paribha^a, be taken to be the same as the text reading, namely, para- 
me$(hy \atha. In that sense the reading of the Da MSS. (i.e. of Arjun i- 
misra) has been given, and my note is both complete and correct, becaus e 
both the Da MSS. collated for the passage do, in point of fact, read para- 
me?thy athaJ Nevertheless, as I discovered on referring to the commentary 
once more, the note does not represent the facts fully and correctly, becam e 
the MSS. which are corrupt, being contaminated from the vulgate, had su - 
ceeded, for the time being, in completely misleading me. 

That the true Arjunamisra reading must, against the testimony of MSS , 
be assumed to be pmamesviarak (agreeing then with B,^ D„.s Q) follow:;, 
with certainty, from the commentary itself, a fact I had overlooked when 
I wrote the note. The commentary runs thus : 

'TTS; I I 

In the Foreword to Fascicule 1 (p. 1), I have already drawn attention 
to the fact that “the (epic) text in the Arjunamisra codices is frequent!;/ 
contaminated from the “vulgate” and has to be corrected with the help of 
Arjunamisra’s commentary.” The examples cited there are 1. 1. I7b and 

1 A reference to Prof. Ludeks' Druckprob^ (p. 6) will show that the (Dev; ■ 
nagari) MSS. of Arjunamisra’s commentary collated by him lor his Specimen edition 
read likewise paramesthy atha; only in one instance has the reading been co:- 
rected (by a later hand) to paramesvarah. Accordingly Prof. LuDERS has alsn 
taken paramesthy atha as the reading of the version of Arjunamisra. 


,14a 
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22b. In the former case, the Da MSS. read (like the vulgate, with 

which the constituted text here agrees; the true Arjunamisra {168} read¬ 
ing is, however, pu\t^ya^, as follows clearly from Arjunamisra’s own observa¬ 
tion : 

I 3Tm I 

In the latter case (1. 1. 22 6), likewise, the Da MSS., read sivam, agree¬ 
ing with many K and D MSS.; but the commentary shows (as I have 
pointed out in the notes) that the true Arjunamisra reading is sucim, agree¬ 
ing with the constituted text, Hvam being only a variant mentioned by the 
scholiast: 

3i?R ^1 1 SigqrW I 3ia ^ I TT^ 

I must here add, therefore, a word of caution. In the critical notes 
published with the text, the readings as actually found in the (epic) text (in 
contradistinction to the commentary) of the Arjunamisra codices have, as 
a rule, been taken to represent the readings of Arjunamisra; the commen¬ 
tary was consulted by me only occasionally, in case of doubt or difficulty, 
or when a pdphantuta was noticed. It is, therefore, more than likely that, 
owing to the fact our Da MSS. are conflated by contamination with various 
types of MSS., in particular with the Nilakapitha type, a few errors of the 
kind pointed out by Winternitz may have inadvertently crept in. Such 
errors can be rectified only by working through the whole commentary, word 
for word, and comparing the lemmata with the (epic) text of the MSS. ; 
evert then one can of course be sure only of the words and passages actually 
cited and explained by the scholiast. 

The version of Arjunamisra, as I pointed out in the Foreword to Fasci¬ 
cule 1 (p. v), is closely allied to the Bangali version. The reason for this 
affinity (as I have stated elsewhere) appears to be that Arjunamisra was a 
native of Bengal.^ Following the example of my predecessors, I have uti¬ 
lized, for the critical edition of the Adiparvan, Devanagari MSS. of Arjuna¬ 
misra’s commentary. The two MSS. I am using are extremely corrupt. In 
fact, all the MSS. of Arjunamisra’s commentary I have seen—and they are 
all Devanagari MSS.—have been remarkably corrupt. Not only that, the 
text they offer is, as already remarked, obviously contaminated from the 
j[l69} vulgate. This corruption of the Devalnagarl MSS. I could not ac¬ 
count for at first; but it must be due, I cannot but think now, to their being 
copies of Bangali or Maithili originals. It would, therefore, be expedient 
to procure and use, whenever possible, Bangali^ or Maithili MSS. of Arjuna- 

1 See my note on Arjunamisra in the Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, p. 565 ff. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal does contain some Bengali MSS. (Descrip- 
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misra’s commentary, treating his version as ah offshoot of the Bangali (res¬ 
pectively Maithili) version.^ 

iie ^ 

1. Ij. 62 ; WiNTERNiTZ points out that the lengthy interpolation App. t, 
No, 1=(B.) 1. 1.1 55cd —^93 is inserted in the R. A. S. Whish MS. No. 66 
after 62ab, ahd not after 62, as in most of the Southern MSS. used by m -. 
But two of my MSS. (T^ G^) also insert the passage in question after 62iflVi, 
like the Whish MS.; only between 62ab and the Appendix passage, my MSli. 
further interpolate 29*, 64 and 30*, as stated in the very note cited by 
WiNTERNiTZ. The point of insertion of this interpolation varied in the di - 
ferent MSS. Thus of the MSS. collated by Prof. Luders for his Druckprob , 
two Ga [? read Gsl Tj read it after &2ab, while two others (G 2 T^) read it 
after 62 ; moreover, in Tj (of the Druckprobe) the inserted passage is pr-i'- 
ceded by 29*, 64 and 65 (somewhat like T, G^)® 

*i * * 

1. 1. 131 : The printer’s devil, I regret to say, is responsible for tie 
erroneous spelling SamsaptGha —(with dental s) in this stanza ; the correct 
spelling Samsaptaka —(with palatal'i) is given at 1. 2. 56 and 160. Mom- 
over, the various readings have been given only at 1. 2. 56, and, through son e 
unfortunate oversight, omitted at 1. U 131 and 1. 2. 160. I make good ti e 
omission here. At 1. 1. 131 the various readings are as follows. Ko. 2 - 4.6 B 4 
Da Dai. na Dn rs. n D 1 - 4 . c- 7 . lo- n Ti Samsapaia°; Ki B 1-3 Dnj Dr 2 
Ds. 8 - 9 - !!• 12 T 2 G (Gi. 2om.) M Samapta° \ Vj Samapicf \ K 5 Dis 
missing. At 1. 2. 160 they are: Ko. 2 - 4 . g Vi Da^ Dn Dri. r 4 D 2 - 4 . lo-u 
[170] Ti G 7 SamsaptcP ; Ki B Dai Dr 2 . rs D). 5 . e- 8 * 9 T 2 Gi. s -c 
Sanisapta° ; G 2 Samsapta° ; Kj missing; M om. 

From the readings of the three passages in question, it should seem that, 
anomalies apart, (or the India Office Codex), Bangali and Southern MSI5. 
read it correctly (that is, with the palatal s), while the rest of K agrees wit ti 
the commentators in reading it with the dental s. The balance of probabilit y 
inclines to the side of the palatal, I think, even if we restrict ourselves to tl e 
MS. evidence. C. V. Vaidya {The MaMbharata : A Criticism, p. 159) 
speaks of them as the “ 7 clahs who came probably from the Afagan {sk ) 
borders,” but it seems to me more likely that they got their nickname from 
the fact that they had bound themselves by an oath to kill Arjuna or die in 
the great Bharat^ battle (Drqnap. 17). 

if ^ 


live Catalogue, vol.. 5, Nos. 3371-3374, 3422), but it is very difficult to move tie 
.Society to send out its MSS. on loan. 

n That would also account for the frequent divergence of Da from the D claf .. 
2 The passage is found inserted not only after 62«& and 62, but also aft n 
26, 53ab, 59ab (according to the Druckprobe), and 60. 
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1. 2. 85: The spurious line (102*) kutasya Dhartdra^^prena presanam 
Pdndavm prati stands in the MSS. not before 97* (as Winternitz imagines 
and very naturally), but after 101*, as correctly stated in the critical notes. 

I haVe re-examined the MSS. concerned on the point and find that my note is 
perfectly correct. One cannot be dogmatic about the Mahabharata MSS.; 
there is no knowing what they may or may not contain. The line was found 
only in six Nilakantha MSS. in DevahagarJ or Bangali characters, collated 
for the first two adhyayas. In all these six MSS. the line is found inter¬ 
polated at the same place, the place mentioned in the critical apparatus 
(namely, after 101*), although all printed editions without exception place 
it elsewhere (namely, before 97*), which is no doubt the reason of Winter- 
NiTz’s remark. A note drawing attention to this patent discrepancy might 
have been usefully added in the critical notes. But I have found the printed 
editions so arbitrary and unreliable’ that I have almost [171} completely 
ignored them in the foot-notes, which have necessarily to be rather brief and 
to the point. The meaning of this enigmatic line found in Nilakantha MSS. 
is as obscure td me a’s the cause of its transposition in the first printed edi¬ 
tion. We need not inquire why the line occurs in the wrong place in the 
other editions as well, since the subsequent editors appear to have studiously 
and uniformly avoided consulting MSS. Winternitz could easily convince 
himself of the correctness of my statement regarding the point of insertion 
of this line in the MSS. by referring to the superb complete copy of the Maha- 
bhiirata in iSarada characters, witli Nilakantha's scholiuni, lie purchased in 
Kasrnli’ during his stay there. 

1 . 2. 102 ; Da Dn Dr do have magmni and Draupadim, as found in the 
printed editions and as rightly surmised by Winternitz. This group has, 
through oversight, completely dropped out of the long list of MSS. that read 
Draupadim, and I am thankful to Winternitz for drawing my attention to it. 
The correction will be duly notified in the list of Errata, which will be added 
at the end of the volume. In passing I may draw attention to the superiority 
of the K MSS., the only group which, as Winternitz rightly remarks, gives 
the undoubtedly correct rendering of the whole stanza ; all other MSS.—even 

such as do not contain the interpolated line 112*—are in utter confusion. 

♦ - ♦ * 


1. The Kumbhakonam edition contains a misleading colophon after its adhyaya 
100, which is not found in any MS. and is, moreover, unnecessary.—All printed edi¬ 
tions contain the line (B.1.28.4ed=K. 1.28. Serf) 

gurur hi sarvabhutandm brdhmanah pariklrtitah 1 
which is not found even in Nllakaiitha MSS. The note on 1.74.12 mentions a 
line (B. 1. 79. 13 e/i= K. 1. 73. 23 ab) 

maran,am sobhmam tasya iti vidvajjmd viduh ] 
which was not found in any of the 60 MSS. collated for that adhyaya ! 
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Major Questions. 

1. 1. 129 : yadasrmsam Sukrasurym ca yuktuu 
Kaunteyanam amilomau jayciya | 
nityam cdsmm svdpadd vydbhasantas 
tada nasamse vijayaya Samjaya ] | 

This is indeed a difficult case, and I for my part doubt whether any 
definite decision can be reached as to how the stanza originally read. I must 
say, I cannot share the confidence with which Winternitz decides for the 
reading : 

yadd Vdyuli Sakrasuryau ca yuktau, 

which is mentioned as a patha by Nilakantha and was adopted in the edhio 
princeps. It is one of the eight rival readings and is found chiefly in the 
Bangali version, and in MSS. and editions allied to or influenced by it. T e 
combinations found {172} in the different MSS. may be arranged schema’ i- 
cally as follows ; 



Vdyu 

Sakra 


Surya : 

Majority of N 


Vdyu 

Sukra 


Surya : 

+ some D 


Vdyu 


Candra 

Surya ; 

Dn 

{a)kausatn 


Sukra 


Surya : 

Text (T 

(a),s7iaMsam 


Sakra 


Surya : 

Majority of M 

{a)srausam 



CandfiG 

Surya ; 

A few G 

{a)iTau?am 

Vdyu 



Surya : 

Di (inferior MS 

(a)srausam 

Vdyu 

Sakra 


Surya : 

M, f conflated) 


According to Winternitz, the stanza refers to (B.) 7. 7. 34 ff. “wheio 
the line vdtoddhutc&h rajais imam etc., also testifies to the reading vdyui , 
while sakra (= Indra) probably refers to the rain of pieces of flesh, bont s 
and blood.” To start with I doubt whether sakra could be held responsibl ■ 
for the “ rain ” of flesh, bones, and sundry other articles ; but that is; a minci' 
point, immaterial to the present discussion. In believing, however, that our 
stanza refers to (B.) 7. 7. 34 ff., Winternitz is partly mistaken, as wi:' 
presently appear. The important point is that in the opinion of Winternit ! 
the stanza alludes to^ certain forces of Nature, certain elements, such as wind 
rain and so on, which were favourable to the Pandavaa and unfavourable t< 
the Kauravas. The commentators Nilakantha, Arjunamisra and Devabodhr 
(with the readings which they had adopted or which were befon 
them) have explained the stanza in a similar way. I hold a different view 
however. When I selected the reading of the constituted text, I thought- 
and I still think—that in this stanza there is allusion not to the elements, bui 
to some astroto'gkal factor or constellation—an allusion which was not under¬ 
stood by commentators and which I could not then fully explain. On read¬ 
ing the criticism of Prof. Winternitz, I therefore made a reference to my 
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friend Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghatak, M. A., of Calcutta University, who 
has made a special study of Indian Astrology and allied sciences and is rightly 
regarded as an authority on these topics; and I was not disappointed. Hav¬ 
ing already worked through the whole of the Mahabharata in special search 
of references which have a bearing on Astrology, Augury and kindred subjects, 
he could at once lay his fingers on the right passage, the prototype of our 
stanza, which throws a flood of light on the question, without however fully 
solving the riddle of the stanza, so far as I cah judge. The said stanza, 
(B.) 6. 20. 2, reads ; 

{173} [Dhrtarastra to Samjayaj 

%qf 

%qT g<35»lT: JW??!: 
hI dfq II 

While the connection between the two stanzas is patent and indeed un¬ 
questionable, the discovery of the prototype leaves, unfortunately, most of 
our real difficulties unsolved. The reading which agrees closest with that of 
the Bhi§maparvan stahza is that of the vulgate text and is found only in the 
MSS. of Nilakaptba. These latter have Vayu-Chandra-Surya (lacking sakra 
or Sukra altogether) like Soma-Surya-Vayu of the Bhl?maparvan. Is the 
Nilakaptha reading then the original reading ? As I have pointed out else¬ 
where, we are apt to prefer, at first sight, the readings of the vulgate, which 
appear to be better thah those of the critical text; but that is only because 
the text of the vulgate has been arrived at by the purging of the original by 
the continuous emendations of scholars for centuries.^ It seems to me that there 
is a long history behind the reading of the vulgate in the present case also. 
Nllakajptha had evidently arrived at it by an emendation, by collation with 
the prototype, because there is no indication of there being any MSS. before 
him which could have contained that particular combination. This fact may, 
perhaps, supply us with a clue to the labyrinth of the readings recorded in 
the critical notes for the line in question. An important factor is that i§ukra 
(or isakra)', which persistently occurs in all the various categories of our 
MSS. and which must, therefore, be regarded as an essential feature of our 
stahza, is entirely lacking in the later stanza. This proves irrefutably that 
the combination of the former was not identical, in every respect, with that 
of the latter originally. That is an important point to remember. Winter- 
NIT2 is emphatic in asserting that yadd Vdyuh of the original was changed 
in S into the usual yaddsrau$<tm. This assumption does not seem to me to 


1 See my Epic Studies (I), JBBRAS. (NS.) 4 (1928). 157. A patent example 
of correction is grhltvd harmam prapte (in Devanigari MSS.) for haranam grhya 
samprapte (1. 2. 93). 
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be at all well founded, because the very next stanza (130) begins yedd 
Drotfo vividhdn astramdfgm, and here no attempt has been made in S (or 
anywhere else) to change the beginning into yaddivan^ani. There are a lew 
more stanzas (133, 140, 145) in {^174} this series which do not begin with 
the oft-repeated formula. It seems to me much more likely, therefore, t iat 
Vayu was introduced into our passage, secondarily, by some early North m 
redactor who knew the prototype and had noticed the omission of one of he 
elements in the prior stanza; precisely as Nilakaptha, much later, appears 
to have further altered the line by changing the difficult iSakra (or iSuk a) 
to Candra, thus equating the combination to that of the prototype. I thf re- 
fore adhere to my original choice, explaining the genesis of the variants as 
follows. The stanza in question, which was suggested to the author of the 
yadakausam section by the BhJ^maparvan stanza but was composed frtm 
a vague recollection of the original, began like the other stanzas of the series, 
and contained, moreover, an allusion to an astrological situation. Some ^ or- 
thern redactor (who had known the Bhi^maparvan stanza and noticed Uiat 
the first stanza did not contain Vayu) then deleted {aisrau^am and sub-ti- 
tuted for it the missing Vayu, retaining, however, the original feature Sukra. 
The corruption of Sukra into isakra must be judged as easy and even natr ral 
(in juxtaposition with Surya), in view of the famous episode of the Ma ta- 
bharata which narrates how Indra', disguised as a mendicant Brahman, tegs 
for the miraculous ear-rings and the armour which had been Karpa’s fr im 
his birth and which had made him invincible. The emendatory activity of 
the early Northern redactor was continued by Nilakapitha, who expunired 
the -Sakra (or Sukra) which he found in his MSS. (and perhaps did not 
fully understand) and substituted for it Candra, thus equating the two C( m- 
binations. 

I am confirmed in the supposition that the original line contained only 
two agencies instead of three by the fact that no MSS. hitherto collated 
show yuktah (plu. ) for yuktau (dual) in the first line, as they certainly 
would have done, had there been three names in the original instead of t wo, 
as I have given.^ 

The question then arises whether sukra and Surya, as gridhas, were at 
that time favourable to the Patjdavas or, what comes to the same th ug, 
adverse to the Kauravas. About {175} Surya I cahnot say. But as far as 
Sukra is concerned, we may safely answer the question in the affirmat ve, 
My friend Prof. Ghatak has kindly drawn my attention to a stanza in Vara- 
hamihira’s Brhatsamhita which, if dyutajivm may be taken to apply to the 


1 It should be noted that even in the explanation of .Winternitz, Sakra and 
Surya do not make any combined effort. If the three elements wind, rain and 
sun operate all together for the success of the Papijavas, then yuktdlt is indeed the 
correct word. What is the point of the dual, when the plural form would be e ven 
metrically equally suitable? 
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Kauravas, would indicate that at the time of the Bharata' battle the planet 
Sukia, which was then in the Purwabhadrapada (cf. 6. 3. 15), was in a 
position which augured disaster to the Kauravas and was therefore favour¬ 
able {anuloma) to the Pandavas. The Brhatsamhitd reference (9. 34) sup¬ 
plied to me by my friend runs. 

As Vayu is missing in the whole of S except Mi (which latter is a 
conflated Mis.), it can never be established that Vayu is an essential element 
of the original stanza ; on the other hand, (a)srttusam, though of course no 
less doubtful because it is documented also by only lialf of the entire evidence, 
is rendered probable, if not required, by the context. But I am prepared 
to leave the line as " less than certain," as indicated by the wavy line below 
the words in ciuestion. 


1. 1, 180 ; lava piUtmr malMtlamalf. 

WiNTERNiTZ complains that the sentence is "very awkward grammati¬ 
cally ’. To have called forth no less than nine attempts at emendation, 
the original must indeed have been most awkward. Winternitz prefers 
to read lava puUair mahatMrdl}, pointing out that there is not much evidence 
for the text reading. It is quite true that the text is weakly sup]>orted ; 
but so are almost all the readings except that of the vulgate, which certainly 

cannot be considered the original reading, as it is palpably an emendation. 

The text is based on K^, ^ G,.,. ^ only. But Winternitz’s reading is not 
much better supported ; in its entirety it is found only in M ; because, 
of the MSS. which do contain the questionable mahalMrdli, Kg begins the 
pada with tvatpulrair ye and with tvatsulebhyo. I submit, therefore, 
that the reading preferred by Winternitz is not better documented than 
mine. That is the first point. Winternitz then seeks to explain the 

variation on the ground that the scribes must have found difficulties with 

the £176} instr. putraih. Now the so-called inslr. comparationis is very 
common in both epics and, I submit, that alone would not account for this 
plethora of readings in the case of a simple line with a perfectly obvious 
meaning. I know instances in the Mahabharata text where this instr. com¬ 
parationis has called forth no variants at all in the MSS., no doubt because 
it was felt to be quite normal by the copyists, editors and readers alike. 
The cause of disturbance in this case must, therefore, be looked for else¬ 
where, and that was principally, I think, the use of the superlative joined 
to the instrumental. 

In settling the original reading, the question is primarily one of fact, of 
the actual MS. evidence, not of grammar. The Shakespearean “ This was 
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the most unkindest cut of all ” cannot be judged and etnended by modem 
standards of grammar. It sounds harsh to our ears ; but there is, I suppost’, 
sufficient documentary evidence to prove or make it probable that the Hr *; 
as I have quoted it was in point of fact written by the author of Julius C^st- r 
(who knew his English quite as well as, if indeed not better than, we dol, 
consciously or unconsciously using what our purists stigmatize s s 
vulgarism. The argument that a dramatist like Shakespeare could not con 
mit such a blunder (if blunder it be) would be without cogency, when the 
MS, evidence supports the questionable reading. 

The Mahabharata, I may point out here, has suffered from the great 
misfortune of being always edited by learned Pahdits, who were conceme il 
more about the purity of diction than with the determination and preserva¬ 
tion of the words of the author or the authors of the epic. One of the verv 
worst offenders in this way was Pandit Bohtlingk who, in the passage; 
edited by him in his Smskrit-Chresthomathie, has “corrected” away the 
few oddities of idiom and style of the original which had escaped the vigilenc e 
of mediaeval Indian scholiasts and editors and found their way stealthily int • 
our printed editions 

fl77} The nine variants mentioned in the critical notes may be classi 
fied as follows. Readings 

(1) in which the comparison is emphasized 

(a) by change of the superl. to the comp.: 

JTftia: I Ko 

I ^3 M 

(b) by a double change of superl. to comp, and of instr. to ab 

(the “ correct ” construction) : 

tIfTO: I ^4 (inferior MS.) ; 

(2) in which the awkward instr. is done away with 
(a) by changing the instr, into abl. : 

gjlRTIvlffl: I V, 


1 Ini the Pausyaparvan (Adip. 3), especially, his editorial activities are very 
much in evidence. He has not only introduced, with scrupulous care, the correct 
Sandhi wherever it was at all possible, he has substituted the correct bandhui t 
for the (irregular) baddhumi (1. 3, 21), found even in the printed editions an: 
made many similar “ corrections ” independently of the MS. evidence. Mos i 
amusing, however, is his regular and systematic substitution of the correct fom: 
as required by the Sutra of PSiiini, out of etad and enad, a rule probably unknow r 
at any time to anybody outside a select coterie of Adaryas of Vyakarapa. 
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(b) by using the adj. predicatively (mostly in G) : 
a’cg^rr^ i Ta Gi_3. 

5^1 Hlftni: 1 G4; 

(3) in which the line has been recast (the vulgate) : 

g^lT H>Tf I Kb B D (mostly) Tj; 

and (4) corrupt ; 

I ^10- 

It is an admittedly sound principle of textual criticism to give preference 
to a reading which best suggests how the other readings may have arisen, and 
it would be hard, I think, to find another reading whichi could explain all 
these nine variants more satisfactorily. Winternitz’s choice, for instance, 
does not at all explain the origin of any of the readings which contain 
midhattamdli (superl.) such as 2 (a) and (b) and the text reading; because 
there is in that case nothing to be gained by changing the (supposed) original 
comparative into superlative.^ 

En passant it may be pointed out that the so-called instr. comparatimis 
is not a distinct category of the comparative at all; it is only a special case of 
the (Prakritic) coalescence of the instr. and abl. pi. {metri causa), an equi¬ 
valence which comes out very clearly in such parallel phrases as : 

l l- l- 198 

{178] and 

1- 209 and 494*. 

The latter does not mean “ he is left by all sins ” but “ he is ftreed pom all 
sins.” 

That the superlative is used in the epic in the sense of the cbmparative'* 
may be seen from : 

^ I Gita 12. 1 

JT ^ 1 it>id. 18. 69 

“Of these which are more veped in Yogal” “Nor among men shall 
there be any whose service is deader to me than his.” 

The superlative is normally construed with the gen. or loc.; but that it is 

r Unless it be a scribe’s error perpetuated through centuries or repeated 
independently in different places and times. 

2 This pada recurs frequently in the Ramayafta also. 

s These derivative forms have probably a merely intensive value, and do not 
necessarily and invariably connote comparison.- The Prakrits frequently confuse the 
tarct and the tama endings. It is further worth noting that a separate formation 
of the comparative and superlative is unknown to the Modem^ Indian dialects. 
The epics alsq sporadically furnish instances of the use of the positive in the sense 
of the comparative. 
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construed sometimes also with the abl. may be seen not merely from the 
example last cited but also from : 

3TR 'nT^iT; i ibid. 4. 36 

“ Though thou art of all sinners tlie most sinful.” 

Then the above-mentioned equivalence of the instr. and abl. pi. ushers 
in finally the construction of the superlative with the instr., which we find 
in the passage in question. 

Formally the two constructions tava putrkiir mah^ttarah and tava puirair 
mahattamdh are almost equivalent; but there may be just a slight difference 
of meaning between the two locutions. While tava putrair mahattardh 
(comp.) evidently means only “greater than thy sons”, the other clause 
(tava putrair mahattamdtj,) may have been intended to convey some such sense 
as “ far, very much, greater than thy sons.” 

It may be finally observed that in dealing with the first two adhyayas 
of the Adiparvan (as in fact with the whole of the earlier portion of this 
Parvan) the critic should never forget that he has before him what Hopkins 
has justly called the “ pseudo-epic ” : the poetasters responsible for the com¬ 
pilation of these passages are capable of the worst blunders of every deiscrip- 
tion. 

sh * ♦ 

[179} 1. 1. 209 : mdhattvad bharavattvac ca. 

As WiNTERNiTZ rightly observes, here the MS. evidence is almost evenlj 
balanced. Moreover, graphically there is so little difference between the riva' 
readings that we cannot expect much help from the side of the MSS., thougl 
it may be pointed out that their evidence inclines, if at all, just a trifle to th 
side of the text reading. Winternitz (Ind. Ant. 27. 93) admits that thi 
lines (69*) caturbhyah etc. and ladd prabhrti etc. are “quite superfluous. 
When these lines are expunged from the text, as has been done by me, th 
line mahaitve ca gurutve ca of 208c) stands adjacent to mahaltvdd bhdra 
(of 209a). The idea of 208e is evidently reflected and repeated in 209(: 
Just as mahattvdt corresponds to mahattve, so bhdra° should correspond t} 
gurutve. This clearly shows, as far as I can judge, that the doubtful woi 
(hhara°), which should be a paraphrase of gurutve, must be bhdravattvoi 
and not bhdratatvdt. The latter seems to be an emendation made by som 
revisor who wanted to squeeze in somehow the significant word Bhdrata int i 
the context; and, it must truthfully be confessed, it is a very ingenious emer 
dation indeed. But as to which is the orginal reading there cannot be muc t 
doubt. The importance that Winternitz (like Buhler, Ind. Stud. 2. 9 I, 
before him) attaches to the circumstance that the verse is quoted in (our ed - 
tion of) Kumarila’s Tahtravartika with the reading bhdratatvdt is wholly ui - 
justifiable, and that for two reasons: firstly, because we have no critic! 
edition of the Tantravarttika, and so we cannot be wholly sure of what tl e 
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MSS. actually reaid at that place; and secondly, because, even if Kunxarila 
should, in point of fact, have quoted the verse with bhmatatvdt, it does not 
at all follow that this is ipio facto the original reading, notwithstanding that 
Kumarila’s work is far older than the extant Mahabharata MSS ; because 
Kumarila may have cited the stanza from one or the other of the versions 
which contained (and still contain) that reading. Or again he may have 
known both variants and preferred, for reasons similar to those adduced by 
Buhler and Winternitz, the variant rejected by me. 

The situation is somewhat clearer and the facts better capable of demon¬ 
stration in the case of the other great mediaeval commentator isairhkaracarya. 
In many cases when the readings of the Mahabharata verses and stanzas cited 
by him {180} differ from those of the Bombay and Calcutta editions, I was 
able to identify Saihkaracarya’s readings in the Southern MSS. Being a 
Southerner, he had naturally studied and cited from the Southern recension 
of the Mahabharata. It is quite clear that he was not going to work through 
all available MSS. and establish the original reading of the numerous Maha¬ 
bharata stanzas cited by him in the course of his voluminous commentaries. 
Therefore his citations, although of far greater antiquity than the oldest of 
our extant Mahabharata MSS., do not necessarily give us in every case the 
“ original ” readings. Salihkara’s testimony applies to and affects mainly the 
version, or the recension used or cited by him ; and that was probably the 
Southern recension in its Malayalam version. Even in the time of the Acarya 
the Northern MSS. must have read differently in places, as they do now, 
because the divagation of the recensions must be assumed to be far older than 
the epoch of the great Vedantist. 

I shall give only one example in order to clarify my meaning. 1. 1. 37 
of the critical edition reads yathartav rtuUngmi^ agreeing with other printed 
editions and with the majority of the MSS. of the Northern recension. Saih- 
karacarya in his Bha?ya on the Brahmasutra (1. 3. 30 ; Anandasrama ed., 
p. 313) cites, however, the verse with the reading yathartusv jtulingani?- 
Now this reading is found only in Southern MSS. and in such of the Northern 
MSS. as can be shown to be contaminated from the Southern source, but not 
in any Kasmfri or Bangali MSS. collated so far. Here it would be clearly 
wrong to cite the Bha§ya as an authority older than our MSS. to establish 
the text reading as yathartu^v jtulingdni. The Bhasya citation affects directly 
the Southern version only, documenting that the divergent reading of our 
Southern MSS. is as old as (or rather older than) the time of Sairhkaracarya ; 
and that is all. It does not take us beyond the Southern recension, much 
less beyond the two rival recensions to the archetype. 

When Winternitz further observes that “ from the etynMlogizer’s point 
of view ” bhdratatvdt is a “ better ” etymology, since with the other reading 


1 


Only one of the Bhasya MSS. has our text reading. 
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the ta of the Bharata remains unexplained, he is bringing into the discussion 
an element of finesse that is quite foreign to the view-point of £181} tie 
Purapic writers, as will be evident from the following specimens of “etymo- 
logische Spielerei ” culled from the earlier adhyayas of the Adiparvan : 

(B.) 1. 30. 7 = line 3 of 343* (Garuda) : 

35 315 trq iiigjiii; i 

1. 36. 3 (.Jaratkaru) ; 

1. 56. 31 (Mahabharata) : 

3RrTI^ JT|Sf;jT JTfr3I5cig^^ I 

1. 69. 33 (Bharata) ; 

3 iwr 353! 313 ^ § 3 :11 

In view of these bizarre specimens, it would be extremely strange shoulc 
a Puranic “ etymologizer" fight shy of sacrificing a ta, if he, for the moment 
could not think of anything better. 

* * » 

1 . 2 . 2 : susru^d yadi vo viprd bruvalas. ca kathdljt subhah. 

1 admit that my reconstruction of the line is not wholly satisfactory. 
The reading preferred by Winternitz may also not appeal to other scholars, 
as it does not wholly appeal to me. I therefore cite here the 15 different 
readings found in the 48 MSS. collated for this passage, of which one (D,), 
unluckily or luckily, omits the line altogether. The lines containing ca (to 
which Winternitz takes exception in particular) have been underlined for 
the sake of ready identification. 


1 . 


f^sir 

15^ ^ g3I: 1 

K, 

2 . 



Jr ^3T: g3r: 

K 2 „, 


33 ^ 


^ g3i: i 

K, 

4, 

33 


W: g3r: 1 

Kj (corrupt) 

5. 

33 3t 

i^srr 

w; §31-. i 

Kb Vj, Dn Di.b, B.i 

6 . 

33 ^ 


^31: g3l: 1 

B Da (Da, corrupt) 

7. 

33 

f^ai 

paa q53r: g3r: i 

Dr D 4 

8 . 

33 % 

f^ar 

31^3T g3i 1 

D. 

9. 

33 3l 

i^ar 

l^a w: 531: 1 

D« 

10 . 

gsj3r3 


w. 531-. 1 

1^7. 18 

11 . 


^ar 

53T-. ?3T: 1 

TGb 

12 . 

§5^1 3T 


aq^ ^31: 

1 ^8. 3 . 7 

1 . 


i^ai 

^ ^31: 331: 

1 M,. , 


15 
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14- ^ f^Jtl ^ €srr: S»Tr: I M 3 

15- ^ (%5ir €«n: gJir; 1 Text (Ko Di 4 Gi. 4,5 M^). 

£182} As for the doubtful ca, I may remark that, besides its norma 
use as a conjunction meaning “ and ”, ca is very frequently used in the Maha 
bhiarata (and the Ramayaaja) as an expletive, a pure and simple verse-flllei 
ipadapurana) without restriction of position, like hi and vai. It may occa 
sionally have served as a particle of emphasis, stressing the previous wore 
like eva. The second use is somewhat doubtful; but of the first, one can fine 
scores of perfectly dear and certain instances in any portion of the epic, ever 
in the printed editions. In the line in question, I consider, ca has 
been used in the first sense, as a mere verse-filler. Sporadically me, which 
improves this awkward line ever so slightly, appears to have been substituted 
for it, independently in both recensions. The first half of the line was sc 
uncouth that it was recast in the vulgatq. There are numerous instances ol 
lines being recast in, the vulgate, as a careful study of the critical apparatus 
will show. 



1. 2. 29 : yat tu saunaka&aire te Bharatakhydnavistaram j 
dkhyasye Mr a Paulomam akhyanam c adit ah par am |1 

This is again al most difficult case, and, as Winternitz rightly remarks, 
“ full of almost hopeless editorial cruces ”. The reconstruction would be, 
therefore, almost entirely a matter of speculation. Winternitz has rightly 
surmised that I regard the Parvasathgraha as an accretion later than this 
stanza, which, in my opinion, belongs to a much earlier stratum of the text 
of the Mahabharata. That Scuunakasatre in line 1 is a regular trap for the 
unwary. Misled by the printed editions, I had myself treated the words as 
separate at first, realizing only much later that in this adhyaya the Suta is 
addressing not sSatmaka but the Rsis, among whom Saunaka is not 
yet present. iSaunaka is not mentioned in the foregoing portion of the text 
except once, in connection with his twelve-year sacrifice in 1. 1. 1. In 
adhyaya 4, moreover, it is plainly stated that the Suta first approaches the 
R^is assembled in the Naimisa forest and asks them what he should narrate. 
The Rsis request him to await the arrival of saunaka. The latter, as soon 
as he arrives, asks the Suta to relate the history of the Bhargavas (adhy. 5). 
If Saunaka was not among the audience in adhyaya 4, I do not see how he 
could have been there in adhyaya 2. Moreover, Tn the latter adhyaya the in¬ 
terlocutors are throughout stated as being the Rsis, while it is only from 
adhyaya 5 onwards that Saunaka appears in this £183} role. It should, 
therefore, seem that tire reading Saunaka satre is not easy to understand or 
explain by any means. Or does Winternitz mean that it should be adopted 
as the lectio difficilior ? It would be admissible, in my opinion, only on the 
supposition ;(which is not as improbable as it may at first sight appear) that 
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the compiler of adhyaya 2, when he wrote stanza 29, had overlooked the fact 
that iSaunaka was not then among the audience. I have preferred to give 
the “ poet ” the benefit of the doubt and assume that the remark is addresse i 
to one of the I?|is present. 

WiNTERNiTZ has misunderstood my reconstruction in some other parti 
culars as well, yat, at the beginning of the stanza, is not a neuter pronou ; 
but an adverb = yada. The words aditaff par am offer no difficulties at al 
for interpretation ; ddital} does not mean “ from the beginning,” but “ at th. 
beginning” i=ddau) ; |p^raw= excellent.” dkhydsye must of course be 
supplied in the first line; but that is not difficult as it is the very first wor i 
of the second line. Therefore I translate : 

“ But when, during iSaunaka’s (sacrificial) session, I (shall narrate) fej 
thee the very extensive Bharata Story, then shall I narrate, to begin with, th 
excellent Story of Pauloma.” 

Even a cursory examination of the variants given in the critical notes i= 
sufficient to convince anybody that the stanza has been recast over and over 
again. With its history is bound up the history of the successive addition ; 
of the three episodes Astika, Pauloma and Pau§ya, which appear to hav ; 
been appended successively to the main text in this order. The stanza ui 
question seems to have been written at the time of or soon after the addition o f 
the Pauloma, but before the addition of the Pau§ya. The purpose of the lin<; 
was originally not—as Winternitz imagines—to state all the episodes with 
which the Mahabharata begins, but to autthenticaie the latest interpolation 
then made, namely, the Pauloma, by making the Suta declare beforehand hi s 
intention of narrating that akhyana at the beginning of the Mahabharata 
The Astika must have formed at that time the recognized beginning of thf 
epic (cf. Ma^vddi Bharatam kecid Astlkddi tathd pare 1. 1. 50), and thi; 
Pausya had not yet been added. This is the state of things the constituted 
text envisages. 

A study of the critical apparatus of this adhyaya shows that the adhyays 
is best preserved in the Southern recension ; £184} in the MSS. group on 
which the vulgate is mainly based (namely, BD) numerous additional stanza: 
are found which are missing in S and Ko. i. 2 ; but even the three latter MSS 
occasionally include some of such additional stanzas, which also nevertheless 
since they are missing in S, may safely be regarded as interpolations. Of thi: 
character is interpolation 74*, which is found in almost the whole of N am 
which must have been made with a view to documenting the fact—or rathei 
the fiction—^that the MahSbharata as narrated by the Sfita to Saunaka was 
identical with that narrated by Vaisampayana to Janamejaya (cf. Nllakapthr 
ad loc.). Kp. a agree with S on the reading of this stanza except for the in 
elusion of 74* in the one and the addition of the name of the Astika to th< 
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other. The text is formed by collating S with the inferable version of K 
before the addition in the latter of 74*. The subsequent steps leading to¬ 
wards the reading of the vulgate consisted in the addition of the name of the 
Astika episode (which intervenes between the Pauloma and the beginning 
proper of the Mahiabharata), of a statement of the identity of the Suta- 
version and the Vaisathpayana version, and finally of the name of the Pai^ya 
interlude, all these changes being made in our stanza with a view to setting 
the seal of authenticity on the three spurious additions. That adhyaya 3 
must be an interpolation follows from the fact that it is wholly unconnected 
with the previous adhyaya and only loosely connected with what follows. 
Noteworthy is also the fact that adhyayas 1 and 4 have the same beginning ; 
LomaharsatfidpuHra Ugr^asravalj, sutah paurdniko Naimisarm^ye dvddasavdr- 
fike satre ! And in the text itself there is no explanation why after the Suta 
has finished his narration of the Pau§ya episode, it is necessary to reintroduce 
the Suta in the same words as approaching the same 5§is assembled at the 
same twelve-year sacrificial session of iSaunaka in the Naimi§a forest. There 
is clearly a new beginning made in one of the two adhyayas. 

Since many of the intermediate links are missing in the MS. evidence, it 
is not possible to reconstruct the history of this portion of the text fully and 
satisfactorily; but that it must be reconstructed on the lines sketched above, 
I have no doubt. Accordingly the successive stages in the development of 
the reading of the vulgate (which is the reading preferred by Winternitz) 
I would arrange in a scheme like the following, in which the innovations have 
been printed in black type. {[185} It will show among other things that the 
vistmam of the text and of the Southern recension is not “ a remnant of vis- 
tardrtham ” of the vulgate ; on the contrary, in the latter the first line was fill¬ 
ed up with uttamam when the original vistiara was used in the interpolated 
stanza. The view of Winternitz that at least Astikam must remain in the 
text is quite untenable; because if the stanza had Astikam there is no reason 
why it should not have Pau^yam as well. On the other hand, if Pau^yam is 
not indispensable, then Astikam could go with it as well. 

Stage 1 (Constituted Text) 

Northern recension. 

Stage 2 (Ki) : by addition of 2 lines to the original. 

I 
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Stage 3 (Da D,j. 4 . 13 ) ; by addition of to stage 2. 

35 ^ S?n^Tf5n:^<JT II 

^ ^rert i 

Stage 4 (Dn Dr Di.j.jj); by addition of qjEif to stage 3. 

21 ^ % ¥iT<mi52?Rg^f?H^ 1 

^ ^ I 

qW cf^ g R^sIrWRcfH; II 

Stage 5 (B) : by addition of 1 line to stage 4. 

?l3i 3 ^ir^^is^nJigfwq. I 

5T51Tt5iq^?T cfr^% sqi^I^qoT tqtflcn I 

z{m[^ ?!c^^ «imp:cfg^ni?. ii 

D8<5} H q^it fli%cnflL > 

tn^ m q ii 

Southern recension. 

Stage 2 (S) : by addition of 3 TRat?; to the original. 

3 THs 2 n^ qq ^ qiJif 11 

* * 

1 , 2 . 46 : mrgasvapnabhayam taluh 

Here again Winternitz prefers the reading of the vulgate (mrgasvi p- 
nodbhavam). It is clearer but, 1 must say, I am very doubtful about ,ts 
originality. The MS. support for this variant is only slightly stronger t]r ;rn 
that for the reading of the constituted text. It is worthy of note that B, 
which generally sides with the vulgate, has here a third and entirely differ nt 
reading : mrgasvapno 'bhavat tatah ! How would Winternitz account or 
that? I explain the compound of the constituted text as an irregular co n- 
pound with inverted sequence, common in Prakrit (Pischel, Gramm, der 
Prakrit-Sprachen, § 603)! and not unknown to the Low Sanskrit of the ep cs. 
Hopkins, JAOS. 20 (1899)., 223, has cited two instances from the Rariia- 
yana : 7.22.36 djstvd datidodyalarh Yaman (for udyatadandam)" like Ya :ia 
with upraised staff” ; and ibid. 7. 26. 2 lulyaparvatavarcasi (for parva'a- 
tulyavarcasi) “glorious like the mountain (Kailasa). I accordingly t< ke 
the compound in question as equivalent to svapna {drsta) mrgabhay mi 
“ (Parvan) in which there is the fright of the deer (seen) in a drear i” 
(cf. the compound Svapnavdsmadaltam). Yudhrsthira, in any case, v as 


15a 
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not frightened ; that is certain ; but that the deer were, follows from (K.) 
3. 259. 8 , which Winternitz himself cites ; 

ii 

The readings of the vulgate and the Bangali version seem toi represent 
different attempts at emendation of the irregular compound which stood 
originally in the Northern recension and which was perhaps misunderstood, 
if it was not totally unintelligible. The wavy line below the pada was called 
for also by the variant reading of S, which has parva or Mtat],) prayapa- 
vesmam. This refers to an entirely different section of £187} the narrative, 
the name being derived from the vow of fasting taken by Duryodhana. 

* * 

1. 2. 89 ; tathd rdjyardhasdsanmn. 

The variants are °Msmam, ^lambhmcm, °sarjanam (vulgate), °wjwrgc- 
°pddanam, °ddpan 0 m ! If fdjydrdkasmjanam corresponds better to 
one portion of the contents of Adip. 207, °sdsamm may be said to correspond 
'■«tter to a subsequent portion of the same adhyaya : °sarjanam was followed 
Dy °sasamm\. Intrinsically there is not much to choose between the two. 
The sub-parvan name is really something quite different: rdjyalambka or 
°ldbha, which has given rise to the reading of Kg rdjydtdh'dambhmam. 
The reading preferred by Winternitz is found only in the vulgate group 
supported by four Southern MSS. G 4 , 5 Mj. The text reading was adopted 
on the direct testimony of Kg. „ Dj Gi_ 0 , but it has partial support of Tj and 
of two K MSS. (Kj. 2 ), one of which is the important India Office codex 
(Ki). These MSS. (K^. 2 ) read as a matter of fact mjymusdsanam, but 
the nu of these MSS. is obviously wrong (perhaps representing a: mislection 
the ligature rdha), being opposed by the remainder of the MS. material 
collated and conveying no satisfactory sense. There appears to be an agree¬ 
ment between independent versions on the reading °sarjmitm, but the con¬ 
cord, I believe, is only apparent, being due to the conflation of MSS. That 
G 4 . g are contaminated from some late Northern source, I think, I have esta¬ 
blished with tolerable certainty in the note on 1 . 20 . 1 ; the conclusion is cor¬ 
roborated by many less certain instances where these MSS. (along with Gj. 2 ) 
agree with Northern MSS. against other Southern MSS., and the agreement 
cannot be regarded as one derived from their connection through the arche- 
type.i That further G 7 and Mj are not reliable representatives of the 
Grantha and the Malayalam versions respectively, I have already pointed out 
in the Foreword to Fascicule 1 (p. v). There remains only one other MS. 
(Mg), which represents a moderately pure (Malayalam) tradition and must 


1 For instance, cf. v. 1. 1. 5. 26 (220*); 13. 34 (255*) ; 20. 15. 
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have acquired its °saTjmam, secondarily, through some complicated infiltra¬ 
tion of the reading of the vulgate. 

{188} In this instance, we have, moreover, a complex cross-agreement 
between the different versions. 

°sasamm : Kq. i_ 2 + T2 Gj.« 

“sarjanam : Vulgate (B D) + G^. 5 Mi. 

Graphically there is noi connection between the conflicting readings. The 
reading of the vulgate is found in only one MS. of the K group {K 4 ), an 
inferior conflated MS. It will thus be seen that the MS. evidence is utter y 
confused. That being so, I have adopted the reading ° sasmam , giving pre¬ 
ference to the side on which the majority of K stand, according to a principle 
enunciated in the Foreword to Fascicule 1 (p. vii). 

* * ^ 

1. 2. 96 ; In the Editorial Note appended to Fascicule 3, I have giv ;n 
my reasons for selecting 7984 as the figure representing the number of llokas 
in the Adiparvan. That is the figure given by the India Office MS. (K,) 
and corroborated by the iSaradia codex (iS,). It may, therefore, be regarded 
as the extent of the isarada version at any rate. I consider, as I have fre¬ 
quently stated, the isarada (Kasmirl) version the best version now preserved, 
and my edition of the Adiparvan is based mainly (though not wholly) :in 
this version. 

I fully agree with Winternitz {op. cit . p. 61) that the Parvasarhgralia 
argument is necessarily of secondary importance and should not be pressed 
too far.i Be that as it may, it is extremely problematic whether we cor Id 
make any use whatsoever of the Parvasarhgrahal enumeration in the case of 
the Adiparvan at least, because it will be difficult to compute the exact exff nt 
of this Parvan, and that for two reasons. Firstly, because this Parvan, as is 
well known, contains two lengthy prose adhyayas (3 and 90) ; and it is dilfi- 
cult to say {189} now how the extent of the prose sections was computed by 
the compilers of the Parvasarhgraha ; our section-numbers certainly can g ve 
no indication of the extent in “ Slokas.”® Secondly, this Parvan also conta ins 

1 The exaggerated mportance Utgikar attached to the data of the Parvasr m- 
graha was, I believe, mainly due to his erroneous belief (induced probably by ihe 
misleading’ character of the text of the Kumbhakonam edition) that the North ;rn 
and Southern MSS. agreed completely with each other in all material particulars 
for this adhyaya. The Kumbhakonam edition, which claims to be an edition 
“ mainly based on the South Indian texts presents a text of this adhyaya wl ich 
is almost identical with that of the Calcutta and Bombay editions, taking no no ice 
of the Southern divergences, while in other sections of the epic it introduces numer¬ 
ous innovations which are based on the Southern tradition. 

2 The lengths of the prose sections must have been computed on the basis of 
32 aksm'm to a slok'a, but such a computation in the case of long prose sections . an 
be only approximate. 
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a large number of Triatubh-Jagati stanzas, which again introduce an element 
of uncertainty in the computation. Was each Tri§tubh-JagatJ stanza counted 
as one “ iSloka ” or did the Bharatacintakas ccmipute the exact equivalent of 
these long-metre stanzas in “ slokas ” ? No definite answer is possible as yet. 
The difference in the reckoning will be, however, between 40 and 50 per cent 
of the total. As a very rough estimate, the Adiparvan may contain some¬ 
thing like 500 long-metre stanzas. This factor alone would then introduce 
a difference of a little less than 250 “ Slokas ” in the total! 

We must, moreover, not lose sight of the fact that the reading of the 
number itself is never entirely free from doubt, since the MSS., as Winter- 
NITZ remarks, differ sometimes quite essentially in the Parvasamgraha itself ; 
the figures differ not by units or tens, but by hundreds, and even thousands in 
extreme cases.^ There can be no doubt, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 
that the text of the Parvasamgraha' has been tampered with and designedly 
altered, in various ways, in order to make it harmonize with the inflated ver¬ 
sions of a later epoch.^ 

These are some of the difficulties in the way of making any practical 
use of the figures recorded in the Parvasamgrahaparvan for fixing the text of 
the Mahabhlarata. The computations may have some value for a Parvan 
in which there is no prose at all, which is almost wholly in Anu?tubh metre, 
and for which finally the Parvasairhgraha figure is tolerably certain. 

It is quite within the range of probability, as far as I can judge now, 
that the extent of the critical text of a pa'rvan, may £190} fall appreciably 
below or rise appreciably above the figure recorded in the second adhyaya, as 
is actually the case with about half the number of Parvans in the Calcutta, 
Bombay and Kumbhakonam editions when checked up with the figures given 
in their respective Parvasarfigrahas.® Moreover, unless it can be made prob¬ 
able that the compilation of this “ Table of Contents ” is nearly synchronous 
with the final redaction of the Great Epic, this discrepancy will be without 
any cogency in questions relating to the constitution of the text. The value 
of a MS. or a version cannot be said to depend exclusively or even mainly 
upon its agreement with or discrepancy from the data of the Parvasamgraha. 
It must, in the first analysis, be regarded as depending upon some intrinsic 
criteria, upon the place it occupies in a logical and convincing scheme formu- 


1 Thus for the Virataparvan, the Northern figure is 2050, the Southern 3500; 
the difference therefore is 1450 slokas. 

2 Cf. the Editorial Note (2) appended to Fascicule 3 (p. iii). 

3 The actual number of slokas falls below the Parvasamgraha figure in the 
following 10 Parvans ; Adi, Udyoga, Bhisma, Sauptika, Santi, Anusasana, A4va- 
medhika, Alramavasika, Mausala and Mahaprasthanika; while it rises above the 
other figure in the following 8 Parvans ; Sabha, Araiiya, Virafa, Droiia, Karna, 
Salya, Stri, and Svargarohapa. 
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lated to explain satisfactorily the evolution of the different extant versions 
and types of Mahabharata MSS, 

It should further be carefully borne in mind that even if there is an exact 
agreement as to extent between a constituted text and the Parvasamgralaa, 
this fact alone is no guarantee of the originality and the absolute correctness 
of the entire text, line for line ; because the same number of stanzas could be 
made up in innumerable different ways by accepting or rejecting, hesitatingly, 
stanzas of doubtful authenticity and uncertain documentation, of which th<re 
will always be a plentiful supply in every Parvan.^ The difficulty will fina lly 
not be solved even if we happen to light upon a unique MS. which agu es 
with the Parvasalmgraha exactly and we should adopt its text verbatii :i; 
because there is every probability that while it satisfies the; one criterion of 
extent given by the Parvasamgraha, it may not satisfy, in every respect, otter 
and more exacting critical tests when compared, line by line and word jy 
word, with other extant MSS. 

* ♦ ♦ 

C 1913 1 . 2 . 105 ; pauranugamanant caiva djiarmaputrasya dhimataJ).. 

WiNTERNiTZ is mistaken in thinking that the line is missing in the whc le 
of;K : it is missing in only twq MSS. of the group, albeit the best MSS. 
These MSS. (Kq. 1 ) are, however, by no means infallible, as a careful study 
of the apparatus will show. Their evidence is, therefore, rebuttable and not 
conclusive. In this instance, not only does the line occur in the rest of W, 
but there is a corresponding line in S. I cannot think that the two lines : - 
Text. paurmugamanaih miva dharmapuUasya dhtmataJ} 

S (except Ml) : paurmukampd nirvedo dkarmamjasyA dhtmataf} 

could have arisen wholly independently of each other. Even though the pur¬ 
port of the lines is different, the construction is identical, which is a ve) y 
important point in its favour. Either these lines are connected through tlie 
archetype, or else there is wholesale contamination between S and N excel )t 
Ko. 1 . The latter contingency being improbable in the extreme, we are kd 
to conclude that there must have been a line of that description in the ori¬ 
ginal i only its precise reading is doubtful; the doubtful words have accord¬ 
ingly been indicated in the usual manner. 

* ♦ 

The problem of the Mahabharata textual criticism, as 1 have pointed 
out already, is a problem sui. generis. Here the principles of tactual recoii- 
struction, which must first be evolved from a study of the MS. material and 
the MS. tradition, can be considered: as finally settled only after considerabl e 
discussion and exchange of ideas on the subject. I would, therefore, earr ■ 
estly request Prof. Winternitz. to continue his searching and exhaustive, 

1 See Winternitz, ABI , 5. 25. 
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examination of the fascicules as they are issued and publish periodically the 
results of his scrutiny, a proceeding which cannot but throw much-needed 
light on at least some of the difficult problems the editors have to face, and 
thus advances the cause of Mah'abharata studies. 

III. Dr. Ruben on the Critical Edition of the Mahabhiarata * 

I am bound to form and express an opinion on the issues raised in the 
article “Schwierigkeiten der Textkritik des Mahabhiarata” published in the 
current issue of the Acta Orientalia (vol. 8, pp. 240-256), in which the 
author. Dr. Walter Ruben of the University of Bonn, has reviewed Fasci¬ 
cules 1-3 of my edition of the Adiparvan, criticizing at considerable length 
and in great detail the principles underlying the preparation of the edition 
and the constitution of the text. 

From his discursive remarks it is indeed hazardous to say what precise 
opinion Ruben hag formed of the critical edition. But it seems to me that 
his general verdict is anything but favourable. 

It is not my intention to scrutinize every statement of the writer and 
answer all his queries and criticisms ; nor is it incumbent on me to do so ; nor 
even necessary, as will appear from the sequel. I shall confine my remarks 
to a few points of outstanding importance in Ruben’s paper which might mis¬ 
lead the casual reader, creating an erroneous impression regarding the value 
of the results achieved by the critical edition. 

* * ♦ . 

The Bogey of Classical Philology 

At the beginning of his paper (p. 241), the learned reviewer from Bonn 
formally recites the canon of the catmvarga of the Classical Philologist. The 
Classical Philology, we are explained, distinguishes : 1. Heuristics, i.e. as¬ 
sembling and arranging the entire material consisting of MSS. and testi-i 
mania in the form of a genealogical tree; 2. Recensio, i.e. restoration of the 
text of the archetype ; 3. Emendatio, i.e. restoration of the text of the author ; 
4. “ Higher Criticism,” i.e. separation of the sources utilized by the author. 

1:260} Tested on this touchstone of the classicist, the critical edition 
of the Mahabharata is found wanting in no less than three items, namely. 
Nos. 1, 3 and 4. The third and the fourth items of the programme, R. points 
out, have been left wholly untouched ; even the first has by a long way not 
been done full justice to by the hapless editor But as one reads on, one 
finds that the dereliction Is after all not as serious as one might be led to 


* [ABORl 11. 259-283). 

1 R. has inadvertently omitted the mention of the 23 Devanagari MSS. in 
the description of my critical apparatus; cf. op. cit. p. 241, lines 3-6 from the bot¬ 
tom. 
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suppose at first. For, as regards No. 1 (Heuristics), R. himself admits that 
it is not yet possible to concentrate the entire material, and that in all likeli¬ 
hood it will be for ever impossible to prepare a genealogical tree of the 
Mahabharata MSS.—As for No. 3 {Emenddtio), I must plead guilty to 
having perpetrated so far, perhaps somewhat unnecessarily, minor emenda¬ 
tions in 13 instances^ in about 3800 stanzas; that is, on an average 1 emen¬ 
dation in a little under 300 stanzas. R. has not taken any notice of my con¬ 
jectural corrections ; I take it that he approves of them. I feel greatly flat¬ 
tered, I must confess, by R.’s (implied) suggestion that I should have gone 
in more systematically and vigorously for emendation. Most scholars will 
I fancy, be sincerely grateful that I have been so moderate and that I have 
declared it as my policy to give preference to interpretation over emenda 
tion.^—In speaking at all of “Higher Criticism” (No. 4 on the programme, 
in this connection, R. seems to show a lamentable lack of understanding O; 
the objective of the edition, having mistaken evidently the beginning for tb; 
end of the critical work on the Mahabharata. Higher Criticism can begin 
only after Lower Criticism has done its work, and not until then. And our 
critical edition is just laying the foundation of the Lower Criticism of the 
Great Epic. But I imagine, R. does not want to say anything special at aL, 
when he mentions his “ Hohere Kritik ". In the 1833 slokas of the const: 
tuted text (i=2161 of the Bombay edition and 2208 of the Calcutta edition 
so closely investigated by R. in the preparation of his erudite paper, he do( s 
not mention even a single passage where the “Hohere Kritik” could ha^e 
{261} earnestly and usefully “ functioned ”. The item is probably introduced 
here merely pro forma, as the fourth and last stage of the ariya-magga. 

But R. might have mercifully spared us this learned prooemium on tlie 
aims and methods of the Classical Philology and their application to lire 
problem of the Mahabharata textual criticism. The same thing has been 
said by others before R., more simply but with ample clearness and emphas s. 
In the paper^ he read at the XVIIth International Congress of Orientalis ts 
(Oxford 1928), Winternitz remarked : “The general principles followed in 
critical editions of classical texts, Greek or Latin or Sanskrit, can be appli d 
to a critical edition of the Mahabharata only with great limitations a td 
modifications. It is simply impassible to trace a genealogical tree of all t iie 
MSS. of the Adiparvan, and only in some cases are we able to state h w 
MSS. are related to one another. On the whole, we have to be satisfied w tb 
a classification of the MSS. according to script, and the provinces to wh ch 
they belong. And we have more often to refer to classes of MSS., than to 

^ In the first 86 adhyayas, the following stanzas contain conjectural readin; s : 
1. 14. 15 ; 30. 7 ; 37. 10; 41. 5 ; 45. 15 ; 48. 9; 51. 8; 57. 20; 68 . 25 ; 71. 36; ^4 
3, 13 ; 86. 5. 

' Cf. Foreword to Fasc. 1, p. vi, column 2. 

•> Indol. Prag. vol. 1 (1929), pp. 58-68. 
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individual MSS.”^ I had myself pointed out in the Foreword (p. ii) to 
Fascicule 1 that “ it is impossible to apply to the Mahiabharaita the special 
canons of textual criticism which are derived from a study of classical (Greek 
and Latin) texts and which depend ultimately upon there being a more or 
less complete concatenation of copies and exemplars reaching finally back 
to a single authentic (written) archetype”. 

And how would it be possible to apply to the Mahabharata the canons 
of the Classical Philology in toto ? Where has the Classical Philology, I 
should like to know, the necessary experience of dealing with a text with 
about a dozen recensions whose extreme types differ in extent by something 
like 13,000 stanzas (or 26,000 lines) ; a work which for centuries has been 
growing not only upwards and downwards but also laterally, like the Nyag- 
rodha tree, growing on all sides; a codex which has been written in seven 
or eight different scripts, assiduously and lovingly copied through a long 
vista of centuries by a legion of devout—and perhaps mostly ignorant 
{[262} and inefficient—copyists speaking different tongues ; a traditional book 
of inspiration which, in various shapes and sizes, has been the cherished 
heritage of one people continuously for several millennia and which to the 
present day is interwoven with the thoughts and beliefs and moral ideas of a 
nation numbering over two hundred million ? No, the Classical Philology 
has no experience in dealing with a text of this description, a work of such 
colossal dimensions and complex character, with such a long and intricate 
history behind it. That is why I have elsewhere also^ said that the problerri 
of the Mahabharata textual criticism is a problem sui generis.^ The method 
of the Mahabharata textual criticism must be evolved frcta a special study 
of the Mahabharata manuscripts and of the Mahabharata manuscript tradi¬ 
tion. Its results and achievements can be judged only by a standard of its 
own. 

Ruben’s Exaggerations and Generalizations 

In his endeavour to maintain consistently an attitude of dogmatic doubt, 
R. has been unconsciously led to make wild exaggerations and rash generali¬ 
zations, which such a meticulous and captious critic as R. should have taken 
pains to avoid. 

Thus in one place (p. 242), R. observes that the Barada MS., as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, does not differ at all from other MSS. ! As a matter of fact, 
this statement of R. is demonstrably false. If a difference of something like 
1000 stanzas (which is probably the difference between the isiarada and the 


^ See op, dt. p. 61. 

The critical note on 1. 85. 20 mentions an instance whether the scribe (of 
K^) has first copied the reverse of the folio of his exemplar and then the ob¬ 
verse ! 

3 See my “Epic Studies I’’ (JBBRAS, vol, 4), p. 157. 
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Grantha versions of the Adiparvan), not to speak of innumerable minor var¬ 
iants, is no difference, I should like to know what, in the opinion of R., 
would constitute a difference. Did R. expect that the Ka^mirl Mahabharaia 
would be a poem- of 8800 slokas in Old Prakrit in which KpsTia was still a 
tribal hero? 

On p. 253, R. remarks that every contextual criterion is problematic.^ T1 is 
is a rash generalization. In the Editorial Note (3) appended to Fasciaiie 
4, I have now pointed out (p. ii f.) three passages for which there is tie 
strongest in- {263} -trinsic probability, amounting to certainty, that they are 
interpolations in the recension in which they are found. All three are instan¬ 
ces in which according to the Northern recension the parties to be married we re 
united only by a shadowy and clandestine form of marriage known as trie 
Gandharva-vivaha, which is no marriage at all, while according to the Sou¬ 
thern recension (respectively, in one case, the Grantha version only) tie 
same parties were married, so to say, in church, in due form, with great pomp 
and ceremony. I maintain that at least in these three instances the crite¬ 
rion of the intrinsic probability is not at all problematic. I challenge R. :o 
prove the contrary. 

I shall mention only one other interesting instance of intrinsic proba¬ 
bility. In the Paulomaparvan, Rum, while praying for the life of his wife 
who has just died from the bite of a venomous serpent, says (1. 9. 4-5) : 

“ If I have (practised) charity, (if I have) practised penance, if I have 
duly served (my) Gurus, then on account of that (merit of these virtuois 
acts) let my beloved be restored to life ! As from (the moment of) my bir h 
I have restrained myself and maintained my vows, so let the beautiful Pia- 
madvara even now arise ! ” 

The fulfilment of Rum’s fervent utterance is thought to be due merely 
to the efficacy of his pious acts in the past : they by themselves operate as 
a charm or spell to restore to life the dead Pramadvara. This is a form of 
an “ impersonal ” prayer belonging to a comparatively older stratum of reli¬ 
gious life and thought, which would never occur to an ordinary interpolator. 
At this place, Gj. 4 5 have some additional lines including the following 
prayer (233*). 

"If my faith in Visnu, Hr?ikeSa, the Lord of the Worlds, tlie 

Foe of the Asuras, unshakable, then let this beloved of mine be restored to 
life ! ’’ 

This belongs to a later stratum, the period of the Bhakti cult. This is 
just the thin g that would be interpolated by a devout Vai?pava, to whom t le 
former prayer would be meaningless and unintelligible. 

I m ain t ain that here also the intrinsic probability as to what is origirial 


1 Cf. also Ruben, op, cit, p. 244. 
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and what is interpolation is so strong as to be conclusive in favour of the text 
and against G i, 2 . i. s- No {264} one with a modicum of the historical sense 
can doubt it. Can R. adduce even a ^adow of a reason to show that the 
intrinsic evidence in this instance is in any degree problematic ? Scores of 
illustrations of this character may be produced where the contextual evidence 
is not problematic at all, but quite definite and conclusive.^ 

R. (p. 254) has magnanimously set the seal of his approval on “Die 
Sage von R^yasrhga ” by Professor Luders,^ citing it approvingly as a piece 
of investigation that belongs to the coveted domain of emmdatio. It is un¬ 
questionably that. Had R. now thought over the question a little more 
deeply than he appears to have done, he would have easily perceived that 
the whole thesis of “ Die Sage von R?ya4rnga ” rests on the exploitation of in¬ 
trinsic probability. There was, in fact, nothing else except the vulgate text 
before Prof. Luders when he framed his brilliant hypothesis about the diffe¬ 
rent strata and the cross-currents in the Mahabharata version of that legend. 
If now every contextual criterion is so very problematic, then what is the va¬ 
lue, may I ask, of Prof. Luders’s monograph, which R. professes to admire so 
fervently ? R. has been contradicting himself in one and the same para¬ 
graph (p. 253 f.). 

Theoretically considered also, R.’s proposition is untenable. When a text 
has been tampered with on a Imge scale, how'ever careful and however ac¬ 
complished the interpolator may be, it is inconceivable that all the frills, 
patches and paddings added by the interpolator should remain for all time 
incapable of detection. It is inevitable that the interpolator should bungle 
something somewhere, produce a misfit, leave raw edges which do not meet. 
Therefore R.’s dictum (p. 253) “ebenso problematisch ist schliesslich je- 
des^ inhaltliche Kriterium” is, in the form in which he has put it, funda¬ 
mentally wrong and is to be unhesitatingly rejected. 

Here is another instance of R.’s misstatements. On p. 242 he observes 
that among the fifty MSS. collated for the Adiparvan £265} there are not 
even two that may be directly connected with each other. This is of course 
a wild exaggeration. The two Arjunamisra MSS. show inter se no more 
difference than any two (carelessly made) copies of an original would show ; 
as a matter of fact—but this could not have been known to R.—they agree 
almost page for page. If they were not copied from the same original, their 
respective exemplars could not have differed from each other very considei’- 


1 For instance, it is on grounds of intrinsic probability that Prof. Lu 0 eks 
(DLZ. Heft 24, Sp. 1142 f.) decides for and defends the reading amrtam of the 
constituted text (1. 1. 201). Here the documentary evidence is inconclusive, but 
Prof. LtiDERS is on that account in no doubt as to which the true reading is. 

32 Nachr. d. Ges, d. ITfss. z. Gottingen, 1897, pp. 87ff. 

Italics mine. 
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ably. The same is the case with the three Nilakatttha MSS. The MSS. of 
the text as fixed by commentators (like Arjunamisra and Nllakairtha) are, 
in general, as like as two peas. The number of such replicas can be increased 
almost inddinitely. I have intentionally restricted their number to the mini¬ 
mum necessary for fixing the text of the respective versions, always giv ng 
preference to a divergent type. But even apart frohi such texts with com¬ 
mentaries, there is considerable similarity and kinship to be noticed ami ng 
the different MSS. In the Editorial Note (2) appended to Fascicule 3 
(p. ii), I have demonstrated the kinship between and K^. 1 pointed out 
there that “the India Office codex must be a transcript not merely o;: a 
iSarada codex, but, as a careful comparison with Si would show, of an ex¬ 
emplar very closely allied to mr iSarada codex ”, This conclusion is supported 
by numerous other agreements throughout the Adiparvan. That the tbree 
new Malayalam MSS. M^, g again go back to the same original follows 
not merely from the numerous readings these MSS. have in common, out 
conspicuously from one particular mistake where they lepeat inconsequen¬ 
tially, at the same point, a fragment of a stanza {1. 85. 25): pujayantiha hke 
ndsddhaval}. Further the four Grantha MSS. Gj, j,. i, , (which will come 
up for detailed discussion below) must go back to a not very distant ccm- 
mon original. This group has not only numerous readings in common, but 
it contains quite a considerable number of interpolations peculiar to its( lf.=i 
Their close affinity is, however, placed beyond the pale of reasonable doubt 
by the fact that they all contain a' stanza (294*) interpolated at a place where 
it is, as will presently be shown, so thoroughly irrelevant that with it the ])as- 
sage does not construe even ! 

It will thus be seen that these generalizations of R. are absolutely iLin-< 
warranted. They appear to have been introduced {266} by R. merely for 
the satisfaction of having made some pointed and effective little statement. 

The Four Types of Variants. 

After pointing out that no pedigree of the Mahabharata MSS. is i)os- 
sible, R. proceeds (p. 243) to consider the different types of characteristic 
combinations among the variants, whose consideration roust take the place 
of the formation of the usual genealogical tree. He distinguishes four diffe¬ 
rent types of constellations. They are as follows ; 1. Complete Agree¬ 

ment, where the two recensions N and S register one concordant reading ; 
2. No Agreement, where N and S stand opposite to each other with two 
divergent readings; 3. Cross-Agreement, where a part of N agrees with a 
part of S against the rest of N, which latter agrees with the rest of S ; 4. 
Partial Agreement, where a part of N stands against S and the rest of N (or 
vice versa). 


r See infra p. 273.. 
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Diagrammatically the four types of constellations may be represented 

thus. 

Type No. 1 : Complete Agreement ; N = S 

Type No. 2 : No Agreement ; N ¥= S 

Type No. 3 : Cross-Agreement ; Ni N 2 

Si ^82 

Type No. 4 : ,Partial Agreement ; Ni 

s/ Si \S 2 

Type No. 1 (N=S). In this case I have assumed that the concordant 
reading of N and S must be postulated as having already belonged to the 
archetype. To my proposition R. adds the rider that there is a possibility 
that even such a concordant reading (or feature) might have been an inno¬ 
vation made in one recension and then borrowed in toto by the other recen¬ 
sion. He cites (p. 244) Ramiayana, Ayodhya 6 (Bombay ed.), which (ac¬ 
cording to R.) is an interpolation in one recension, which had been borrowed 
en bloc by the other (independent) recension. R.’s proposition would be a 
contradiction in terms ; only he takes care not to put forward the proposition 
in this form. 

If the two recensions N and S of the Mahabharata should have an in¬ 
terpolation in common, they would not be (truly) independent. But these 
recensions must be assumed to be independent, and R. would not be able to 
prove any “ second-£267}ary interrelationship ” between N as a whole and 
S as a whole, at least for the Adiparvan. Sliould there be found a passage 
which stands in such an apparent disagreement with the context that it may 
(a priori) be regarded as an interpolation, it would be no more difficult— 
in fact it would be, in my opinion, far easier and much more natural—to as¬ 
sume that the contradiction was already present in the “ archetype,” before 
the bifurcation of the recensions than to premise that one independent re¬ 
cension had borrowed it from another independent recension. 

For example, adhyayas 1 and 4 of the Adiparvan begin with the iden¬ 
tical sentence, depicting the identical situation, that the Suta approaches the 
Fsis assembled in the Naimisa forest at the twelve-year sacrificial session of 
Saunaka. This implies that a new beginning is made at adhyaya 4, totally 
ignoring whatever has gone before it in the text as it now stands. Both pas¬ 
sages occur with minimal variations in both recensions. It is evident that 
this double beginning (adhy. 1 and 4), as we find it in our version of the 
Mahabharata, was not conceived and depicted by one and the same poet. 
But it does not at all follow therefore that the interpolation was first made 
in one recension of our text and was subsequently borrowed by the other 
from this recension. There are various possibilities.’^ Perhaps both versions 

1 Cf. Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, 2. 12. 
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of the beginning lay before the dia^euasts of the last redaction of the Ma- 
habharata : one giving the very useful table of contents, the other containing 
some interesting old tales of gods, Iil§is and serpents. They were not consistent 
in juxtaposition, but each was too go<xi to lose. The redactors put both in, 
making but a poor compromise. This is one possibility. The other possi¬ 
bility is that one of these sections was composed and tacked on to an existing 
version of the beginning by the diaskeuasts of the last redaction themselves, 
using the same opening device. That would only show—as R. himself con¬ 
cedes in another connection (p. 254)—^that though we might regard the ori¬ 
ginal epic as a more or less homogeneous £268} work, the archetype of oui 
MSS. already contained some inconsistencies and contradictions.’^ 

Type No. 2 (N^^^S). I agree with R. that when there is a conflict between 
N and S and they stand opposite to each other with two divergent readings, 
no definite decision is, in general, possible as to which is the original; the 
versions should a priori be placed on an equal footing and treated with im- 
partiality.2 Accordingly, in such cases, I have adopted as stop-gap the 
reading of N, placing a wavy line below it, to show that the reading is uncer 
tain. R. mentions an exception to this procedure of mine, but 
the exception is only apparent. R. has failed to understand my motives ir 
departing from my usual practice in the solitary instance of the benedic¬ 
tory stanza with which the epic begins {Narayat}am namaskrtya etc.). 1 
have printed it above the line not because it is found in K o.i or in K or ever 
in N, but simply as a mangala. I am aware that the stanza is missing in S 
There is, therefore, every probability that it did not belong to the arche 
type. I am also fully aware that the stanza is a characteristic mark of the 
works of the Bhagavata sect and not peculiar to the Mahabharata.“ There is, 
however, the fact that all our MSS. of the Adiparvan begin with some bene 
dictory stanza. These stanzas have protsibly usurped now the place of som< 
simpler mangala with which the epic once began. No orthodox Hindu worl 
can begin without a mangala ; and this edition of the Mahiabharata, critica 
though it be, is and remains a Hindu work, which could not dispense will 

’ For instance, the story of the birth of Bhi^ma contains a patent contradic 
tion. The reason why the Vasus were cursed by Yasistha as given in adhy. 9 
(i= 96 of the Bombay text) is quite different from and inconsistent with tha 
given in adhy, 93 (=99 of the Bombay text). Both versions occur, in substan 
tially identical form, in both recensions.—■ Cf. also the passage regarding the eigh: 
forms of marriage (1. 67. 8-12) in the SakuntaB episode. The passage is mad' 
up of two different and mutually inconsistent systems of rules, taken from tw ■ 
different sources. Wed and \Zab have been borrowed from a context which mer 
tions only five forms of marriages ; cf. (K.) 13. 79. 9 and Dahlmann, Das Ma 
habhdrata pp. 203 ff. The same passage, with some variation, but with the sam ; 
inconsistency, occurs in Manu (3. 21-26). 

« See my "Epic Studies 1 ” (JBBRAS Vol. 4), p. 163. 

“ BUHLER, Indian Studies, 2. 4 (footnote 2). 
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a mangala. My recognition of the unoriginal character of the stanza is, 
however clearly implied by the fact that I have omitted to give the [269] 
stanza a number, differing in this respect conspicuously from the earlier edi¬ 
tions, which treat it as the first stanza of the epic and an integral part of the 
text. 


The Position oj 

One of the most perplexing forms of variation in the Mahabbarata text is 
Type No. 4, namely. Partial Agreetaent. The critical apparatus is a verit¬ 
able labyrinth of complicated and intermingled versions, each with a long 
and intricate history of its own behind it. We have unfortunately no single 
thread to guide us out of the maze, but rather a multitude of strands inter¬ 
twined and entangled and leading along divergent paths. How difficult it 
is to find one’s way in this maze may be realized from the fact that so pains¬ 
taking and able a critic as R., despite his close and conscientious study of 
the critical apparatus, could totally lose his bearings the moment the network 
gets a little more complicated tlran usual. 

'I'he really perplexing part of the whole tangle is that while the agree¬ 
ments of Sj Ki with S are mostly authentic and fundamental, those of 
Gi. 2 . 4 , with N are mostly secondary and spurious. Let us first consider 
the position of the group a. t. e. which appears to have caused R. most 
trouble. I shall state the case as it has been put forward by R. himself 
(p. 249 f.). 

Supanjadhyaya 19 contains a conversation of Garufia with his father 
Kasyapa. Gamda introduces himself as patatark vari^tha and makes sotne 
polite inquiries regarding his father {kaccid vas tdta kusalam grhe^u) and his 
mother {kaccit.. .mdild na socati). The father replies that they are doing 
well at home (veddham et<at kusalam grhe^u) and then pronounces a blessing 
on Garufia {...tvd raksatu.. .rco yajum^i; then svastyayanam). This con¬ 
versation assumes in the Mahabharata (1. 25, 7-25) the following form. 
Garuda asks his father for some new and substantial food and the father re¬ 
commends the mammoth elephant and tortoise (as in Suparija 13. 1 f. Ga- 
ruda’s mother does) and proceeds to relate their history. In this scene 
the contents of the Supaui. are to be found in the “ interpolated ” verses 
(here adapted to the new contents). In the beginning (324*: Ko. 3.4 N V, 
B D Tj), the father asks Garuda if he is doing well “in respect of food’’^ 
{kaccid vah kuMam [270} niiyam bhojone) ; the three lines of this N in¬ 
terpolation (says R.) correspond to the equally long S interpolation (326’^: 


^ This is R.’s rendering (" fragt nach seinem WcAilergehen ‘in Bezug auf das 
Essen”’); but he has evidently misunderstood the line, which may be translated 
thus: “Have you (all) been doing well? (have you had) always plenty of 
food ? ’’. 
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Gi, 2 . 4 . 5 )- ID. which Garuda introduces himself as patatam sresfha. In 
both these N and S groups there follows a common interpolation (327*) in 
which Garuda says that his mother is well {mata me kusala), etc. At rhc 
end of the scene follows in these MSS. (N B D Gj. 2 . 4 . .'i ! in Kj 
only partly) the blessings of the father (335* - svastyaymam.. .rco ya- 

Garuda has stolen the Amrta ; Indra hurls at him his Vajra; Garmla 
shows his strengtli and drops just one feather (Mbh. 1. 29. 19 = Supa:ij. 
27. 6). Mbh. 1. 29. 23 is similar to Suparn. 28. 2 (Indra then tries to 
make friends with Garuda); Suparn. 28. 3 is similar to Mbh. 1. 30. 4 ff. 
(Garuda boasts about his great strength).' In Suparp. 28. 1 it is narratiid 
that out of Garuda’s feather, which had split in three parts {chinnam tridha 
tat hilisem patram), there sprang the peacock, the “two-mouthed serpent- 
lords” and the mongoose. The last three padas of this stanza are interf io 
lated at this place in 4 (358*); the first finds an echo in 361*, an inti r- 
polation of Gi. 2 , 4 ..'-, (tridha krtvd iadd vajram). K „4 has then furtber 
actually cited verbatim Supan). 28. 3 in 365*. 

R. admits that in the second scene Ko ,4 unquestionably cite Suparp. 
Further 361*, according to R again, is to be judged similarly. That is in 
interpolation in the S MSS., the same stanza of the Suparn. (28'. 1) havi ng 
hover^ before the eyes of the interpolators as in the case of those who in¬ 
terpolated 358* in Ko ,4 After pointing out all this R. asks : " Should one 
now regard the first scene also as an interpolation made independavtly in M 
and S? G>nsider that Gj. 4 . .i agree quite frequently in this episode with 
N Cl. 20. 15 ; 301* ; 329*; 343*), that they alone have a remarkably lartie 
number of interpolations, and that 340* is found only Gj. 2 4. .- M and cf r- 

responds to Suparn. 13. 4_Has the G group then £271} interpolated tie 

passage under the influence of the Suparp. and in its turn influenced the N 
groups? Su[kthankar] gives in 1. 20. 1 the diametrically opposite answir 
with an assurance which is lOut of place in such difficult passages. It cann ot 
even be strictly proved that these “ interpolations in the first scene, whkh 
are common to N and S, are not an old remnant of the archetype.” 

There are in the Adiparvan far more complicated, passages than this ; 
this is one of the simpler implications. I shudder at the thought of wh it 


1 It is by no means certain that (as R. says, p. 249) the stanzas which are 
common to the Mbh. and the Suparp. have been borrowed by the Suparn. from t ie 
Mbh. I believe, on the contrary, that the Suparp, has to be looked upon here is 
the source from which the stanza in question have been taken over by the epic. 
Four of the stanzas are nearly identical in the two works, because they occur as Sl > 
kas in the Suparp, and could be utilized by the redactors of the epic version witii- 
out change of metre and with some trifling change of language. 

2 R. means the passages which have been regarded as interpolations by me 
and excluded from the text, 
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R. would have done if he had to handle one of the really difficult cases of 
conflation.^ In the present case, it can, as it happens, be strictly proved 
that the doubtful passages of the first scene, which are common to certain N 
groups and S groups, are interpolations and no rest of the archetype. Also 
I may repeat here most emphatically what I have said in the note on 1. 20. 1 
that the irrelevant insertion of 294* in Gj. 2 . 4 . 5 is irrefutable evidence of the 
contamination of these four Grantha MSS. from late Northern sources. 

We shall consider the second point first. I imagine, R. has misunder¬ 
stood or overlooked the little word “ irrelevantly ” in my note on 1 . 20 . 1 . 
Otherwise he would have tried to visualize the passage, by reconstructing it 
carefully from the critical notes, and then he would have surely come to the 
same conclusion as I. All that is necessary in order to prove that 294* is 
an interpolation in the Grantha group is to cite the passage in extenso. Here 
is a transcript of the passage as it is found in Gj, the better preserved of 
the two Grantha MSS. belonging to the Bombay Government collection, col¬ 
lated for tlie Adiparvan. 

App. I, No. 132 : | 

[272} sraaiRJWRsn I 

a?i5rr i 

^ ^ I [ 5 ] 

^ i ^ % >1^1% cf3[f I 

294 *: JTfI 

Tltrarr: I 

1. 20. 1: ^ I 

^ ^Eihr 1 [ 10 ] 

2: I 

Rnu«|c)i^T(i jqqfSRraf I 

Even a cursory reading of the passage will show that lines 7-8 of this 
passage (which constitute 294*) are thoroughly irrelevant here. The lines 
comprise merely a string of attributes of Garuda. There is no finite verb in 

’ That would happen when the interpolation may have filled out a factitive 
lacuna or what looks like a lacuna in the archetype. Cf. the case discussed by 
Belloni-Filippi in his paper in the next footnote. 

2 In the stimulating article entitled “ L’episodio di Kadru e d Vinata nell ’ 
edizione critica del Mahabharata” (Traduzioni di epica indiana II) published in 
the Ascoli Memorial volume Silloge Linguistka (Torino 1930), F. Belloni-Fiuppi 
justifies the excision of passage No. 13 of App. I (Bombay text 1. 22. 1-3), lowing 
that the lacuna is only apparent and the textus simplkior is quite in order. 
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the sentence and there is no reference to Garuda in the foregoing or follov/- 
ing lines. The only rational explanation of this state of things is that the 
lines were interpolated in an ancestor of Gj. 2 . 4 . 5 by a clumsy copyist, who 
had missed the right place by four stanzas. Such mistakes occur frequently 
in Indian MSS. because the additional lines were, as a rule, first written in 
the narrow margin of the MS. and a small mark was made to indicate the 
point of insertion. Should the mark get obliterated, the lines would be in¬ 
serted by the next copyist wherever he considered they belonged or fitted 
best. If those lines (294*) belonged to the archetype of our MSS. we 
should have to assume that they were accidentally mis-placed in a sub-group 
of the Grantha version, omitted (for an unknown reason) in another group 
of MSS.. Ki ,3 Da Ta e M and are found in their correct place only ir 
Ko. 2.4 Vi B D (except Da). Is this plausible? I can hardly think that R 
would say so. I am inclined to believe that R. had failed to. realize how th< 
passage actually read in this particular sub-group of the Grantha version 
Taking all things into consideration, it is difficult to escape from the con 
elusion that an ancestor of the Grantha sub-group had been compared witli 
some MS. or MSS. of the Northern recension which contained the spuriou- 
passage 294*. This is the first imix)rtant fact to remember with regard 1 1 
this interesting sub-^roup of the Grantha version. It is quite in harmon/ 
with £273} the other fact that this group contains 25 interpolated passagfs 
in 52 adhyayas (24-75) or about 2000 stanzas, which have not been found 
so far anywhere else. They are : 320*, 322*, 326*, 330*, 337*, 345*, 351 * 
(third line!), 357*, 363*, 364*, 368*, 371*, 373*, 382*, 386*; 387*, 388 , 
406*, 519*, 584*, 636*, 705*, 706*, 741*, 755*. This group moreover con¬ 
tains m the same section the following 10 passages which it shares only wi h 
two or three other MSS. (in some written only on the margin) ; 312*, 348 
353*, 399*, 4i04*, 421*, 423*, 442*, 469* (phalasruti I), 831*. How the ie 
passages originate is somewhat of a mystery. But as no one would be so 
inane as to maintain that these are rests of the archetype preserved only m 
a sub-group of the Grantha version and lost without a trace elsewhere, rot 
only in the remaining MSS. of the Grantha version but in all other versions 
of both recensions as well, we are inevitably led to the conclusion that t lis 
sub-group of the Grantha version must present a text exceptionally heavily 
padded with indiscriminate additions. This noteworthy foot renders its <g- 
reements with N immediately suspect. And a priori also it is more likidy 
that, when there is agreement between a sub-group of one version and seme 
entirely different version or versions, the sub-group is the borrower. It may 
further be pointed out that 294* is by a long way not the only passage wl ich 
this sub-group of the Grantha version shares with the vulgate text, agai nst 
the rest of the Grantha version together with the iSarada-Kasmiri and the 
Malayalam versions. Here is a list of these passages (in adhyayas 20-^3), 
which must all be assumed to be interpolated in the sub-group in ques ion 
16 a 
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under the influence of some MS. or MSS. on which the text of the vulgate 
is based, that is, of some late Northern sources.: 294*, 301*, 307*, 327*, 
329*, 335*, 341*, 343*, 355*, 385*, 392*, 393*, 396*, 402*, 411*, 419*, 
etc. 

After this preamble we may proceed to consider the case of the Su- 
parn. passage. Here the indebtedness of Gi. 2 . 4 . 5 to the Northern recen¬ 
sion is equally clear and would have been manifest to R., had he but attempt¬ 
ed to visualize the whole passage as it stands in the sub-group instead of 
contenting himself with merely counting the number of lines. R. s initial 
mistake lies in thinking that 324* and 326* are equivalent passages, whereas 
the passages, although of the same length and inserted at the same point, 
are utterly different in contents and have an entirely different significance. 
The passage 324* {274} contains a kusala-question and an inquiry as to whe¬ 
ther Garuffa gets enough to eat; 326*, on the other hand, contains a question 
as to where Garuda is going in such hurry! Remembering this and reading 
the various passages together, the relationship between the MSS. will be 
clear. It is again a case of irrelevant insertion in the conflated group. The 
passage in question reads in the different MS. groups as under. 


Ko. 3.4 5l Vi B D T 4 
(lab and 324’’-) 

Iff I 

Ko. ,3, 


Gi. 2 - l- 5 
(lab and 326* ) 

ftfft I 

qffffi sgq; 1 

f^5ii affHffiff, 1 

( I) 

m iRffI?fij^ W eff I 


N V4 B D Ti G2 
(327*) 


tnfff ^ sirffi ff«rt 1 

ff % ^ 553 fftff ^31 ^ I 

Placed in this way, the reader will see at a glance that while 327* is a 
proper rejoinder to the query in 324,* it is totally irrelevant after 326*; be¬ 
cause in Gs 4 . 5 , in reply to Kasyapa’s question where Garueja is going, Ga¬ 
ruda says “My mother is well, so is my brother, and so am I etc. This 
clearly shows that in G 2 . 4 . 5 , 327* is a secondary interpolation. Then the 
question arises whether 326* could be a rest of the archetype. The probabi¬ 
lity of this being so is reduced to nil not merely by' the fact that the passage 
is found only in the highly inflated group G^. 4. 5, but' a|so from the note¬ 

worthy circumstances (which I fear has escaped the vigilant R.) that in 
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Gi. 2 . 4. 5, 7ab has been alte;red from prstas cakhyatavan pitulj. to Kasyaptm 
dlptalejasam in order to accotomodate the additional lines. In any aise 
these interpolations are not common to N and S, as erroneously believed by II. 

The history of these interpolations must be something like the following. 
The question (which is missing in S except Tj) and the answer (which is 
found only in Tj Gj 4 . 5 of the S MSS.) regarding Garuda’s gastronomic 
require.tnents (324* and 327*) were interpolated in a part of N (namely, 
the base of the vul-£275}gate), inspired by Suparij. 19. 2. Independently 
there was inserted in G^ 2. 4. 5 a question by Kasyapa (“ Where are yr>u 
going with such speed ? ”) in anticipation of the reply of Garuda in 1 . 25, 7 
cd, an interpolation which probably has nothing to do with the Supatn, 
Subsequently, after comparison with some MS. or MSS. of the N recensicm, 
the answer of Garuda 327* (which, as I have remarked above, fits only to the 
question in 324*) was irrelevantly added in an ancestor of Gi 2. 4. 5 by m 
ignorant copyist after 326*, where it does not fit in the least! This seco id 
mistake of the copyist of an ancestor of Gj 2. 4. 5 is another valuable piece of 
irrefutable evidence of the contamination of these four G MSS. from some 
late Northern source. 

I have remarked above that the mangalya or svastyayana (335*) befcre 
1. 25, 26 must also be regarded as an interpolation. This follows for one 
thing from the MS. evidence, and is corroborated by the fact that the woicis 
of the suta : sa tac chrutva pitur vdkyam refer clearly to Kasyapa’s directions 
as to what Garuda should next do and ignore the intervening the long mli'i- 
galya altogether. That is why the vulgate alters srutvd to smrtva ! 

The reader need be not sceptical about the possibilities of such indiscrimi¬ 
nate conflation and addition. The critical apparatus, if closely scrutinizsd 
and properly understood, will reveal numerous instances of a similar chanc- 
ter. Even a close study of the Kumbhakonam edition, prepared in our ov;a 
times by two excellent Southern Pandits, will throw some light on the men¬ 
tality of the old redactors of the Mahabharata : parallel and even contrad c- 
tory versions are placed quite unconcernedly side by side, regardless of trie 
effect on the reader, regardless of the fact that sentences are left hanging in tire 
air, that passages do not construe. Here one notices above all the anxiety 
that nothing that was by any chance found in a Mahabharata MS. should 
be lost. Everything was carefully preserved, assembled in a picturesque d rj- 
array. The guiding principile was to make the Mahabharata a “thesaurus 
of all excellences, ” culled no matter from what source. At the beginning of 
his commentary on the Sanatsujatiya,^ Mlakaptha naively remarks : 

1 Cf. Udyoga 42. See also Telang, Sacred Books of the East, vol. 8 , 
p. 203 f.; and Winternitz, Ind, Ant, 27 (1898). 128, 
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That is why it is safe to assume that far more stanzas must have been 
added to the Great Epic than omitted from it. It follows from this as a co¬ 
rollary that the archetype must almost completely—if not quite completely— 
be contained in the extant MSS.'^ 

It will thus be seen that the assurance with which I have spoken (in the 
note on 1. 20. 1) of the contamination of Gj. 2 . 4 . 5 from late Northern sour¬ 
ces is amply justified; and that the passages common to this sub-group and 
the vulgate text (324*, 326*, 327*) mentioned by R. are in fact interpolations 
and no remnants of the archetype. 


The Position of K. 


If I understand R. (v. 248, linesi 1-3) right—his remarks are somewhat 
confused—^he questions the propriety of my treating the concordant readings 
of the Southern recension and the Kaismiri (Sarada) version (against the 
rest of N) as original readings. But in the course of the same paragraph, 
he expresses his unqualified approval of the procedure of Prof. Luders in 
accepting as original the consensus of G and B (against the rest of N). Now, 
as a matter of documentary probability, there is no difference whatsoever 
between the consensus of K and S against B D on the one hand and the 
consensus of B and G against Q on the other; because the relationship bet¬ 
ween the different versions must be one of the following type : 

Ur-Mahabharata 


X 


( 


K) 


'■‘N 




t-T =i<G *M 


where X is the intermediate archetype of the vulgate, and *K, *B, etc. are 
the (uncontaminated) archetypes of K, B, etc. 

{277} If Prof. Luders gives preference to the consensus of B and G 
against the D MSS., it is to be presumed that he would likewise give prefet- 
ence to the consensus of K and S against B (with or without D), Let us see 
what Prof. Luders himself has to say on the point 

“ . Dagegen ist es sehr erfreulich zu horen, dass von Adhy. 26 an noch 

ein altes ISarada-Manuskript auf Birkenrinde zu Gebote steht, voraussichtlich 
der einzige vollkommen echte Vertreter der Kasmirl-Version. 

“ Das ist um so mehr zu begriissen, als die Kasmrri-Versiom den relativ 
altesten Text des Epos bietet. Mit keiner der iibrigen nordlichen Versionen 


1 Cf. Ruben, op. cit. p. 245. 

2 Deutsche LiteraturzPf-tun^, 1930, Heft. 24, Sp. 1141. 
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stimtnen aber die siidlichen Handschriften so genau uberein wie mit der 
Kasmirl-Version. Andererseits zeigt diese keine der ofifenkundigen Zusatze 
der sudlichen Rezension. Die raumlich weite Getrenntheit der beiden Hand- 
schriftengruppen schliesst die direkte Abhangigkei der sudlichen Rezension 
von der Rasmiri-Version nahezu aus. Es ist daher anzunehmen,-dass da, wo 
die beiden in Leswten zusarmnensHmmen, die Lesungen des dUesten Textes, 
der erreichbar ist, vorliegen. Zu dieser Beurteilung des Verhdltnisses der 
Kdsmiri und der sudlichen Handschriften, die Sukthankar vertritt, war auch 
ich bereits bei der Herstellung der Druckprobe gelangt,^ wenn mir auch von 
der Kasmiri-Version nur die ziemlich nachlassig geschriebene Handschrift dei 
Bibliothek des India Office 2137 vorlag.... Selbstverstandlich kann auch di( 
Kasmiri-|Version Textanderungen enthalten, und der Herausgeber ist meines 
Erachtens im Rechte, wenn er gelegentlich der Bangall-Version, mit der dii 
Maithili-Version und der Text des Arjunamisra in allgemeinen zusammen 
gehen, da wo sie mit den sudlichen Handschriften ubereinstim'mt, den Vorzuj,; 
gegeben hat.” 

Prof. Luders, in other words, unhesitatingly endorses my procedure 
Herr Dr. Ruben dissents! I am content to leave it at that. 

The Extent of the Virdlaparvan 

When I adopted 2050 as the figure^ representing the extent of the Virata 
parvan, I did not do so, as R. says (p. 251), [278} under the influence ci: 
Utgikar or anybody else. My chief reason for adopting the figure was that 
it represents the reading of the majority of K supported by the Maithi I 
MS. (Vj.) and Nilakaiptha version (Dn). When Nilakantha adopts ir, 
there is a certain amount of probability of its being well represented in tie 
old Northern MSS. of his time. I cannot say whether R. knows that it is tl e 
reading of all printed editions as well; it looks as though he does not. 

Now let us consider the claims of the other variants. S has an obviously 
inflated text.® This inflated text appears to have been recounted in the South 
by the diaskeuasts and the Parvasamgraha figure altered accordingly to SSOO/* 
So the reading of S may be; left out of consideration altogether. The other 
Northern variants are as follows : 

2015 : g Kj 

2300 • ^fBi ^ Ki Vim Bs. 3 . im 12 . w 

2500 : q-^ Bi Dj 


^ Italics mine! 

2 See my remarks in “Epic Studies II’’, pp. 188ff. supra, on the value of the 
figures in the Parvasamgraha. 

^ See Luders, “Ueber die Grantharecension des Mahabharata ”, Abh. d. Ges. 
d. Wiss. z. Gottingen, 1901, p. 52. 

^ See Editorial Note (2) ta Ease. 3, p. iii.. 
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Cl«n > 1 ^ 51^li?r ^ Ko Bi Da Di 3 
5I?irf^ ^ Dr Di 

Only one thing that is plain in the midst of the prevailing confusion is 
that the text has been counted and the figure adjusted more than once. The 
pancad(dmva of K 3 , however, is obviously only a corruption of pancasad eva 
of the text.i Thus the text reading represents the reading of K except Ko.i. 
There is no adequate reason for giving preference here to the readings of Ko 
or Ki, because they not only disagree among themselves, but each finds only 
desultory support from other Northern MSS. What could the editor do under 
these circumstances but leave the reading of the vulgate (supported by the 
majority of K) in possession and mark it as doubtful ? The text figure 
appears, however, in a certain measure, to be supported and even made prob¬ 
able by the facts of the case; because there are in existence, as a matter of 
fact, a few MSS. of the textus simplicior (FA M)®—and with the constantly 
operating {279} urge towards inflation their number will be necessarily small 
-'-which are approximately of that length. 

The figure 2500, I must confess, I cannot adequately explain.® But as 
regards 2300, which approximately represents the extent of the vulgate text 
and which is documented by Bj. 3 . 4 m among others, one may hazard the 
guess that it represents the measure of the text of that section of the Bangali 
version in which the Kali (or Durga) hymn had been first interpolated along 
with some other accretions. All things considered, I think I was perfectly 
justified in adopting in the Parvasamgraha the reading which I did adopt. 

What R. meads* by saying (p. 251) that the reading of the archetype 
might have been : 

is beyond my comprehension. Does he mean that I should have set this 
(imaginary) line in the constituted text in place of the one which I have, 
or does he only want to show that he can compose an Anustubh line ? If it 
is the latter, I will readily admit that the line is metrically, grammatically 
and stylistically impeccable, and does him credit. As we do not, however, 
want to rewrite the Mahabharata, such manufalctured lines have no value 
for us. The only sound test of the correctness of a reading is the evidence 


r The only difference between K 3 and the text is that the former has 
°cadasai° for °casaide° of the latter 

2 UxGiKAR did not realize it, but I surmise that his F A M are also MSS. of 
the K version, that is, Devanagari transcripts' of -Sarada originals. 

® I surmise that it is the extent of some composite text (like that prepared 
by the scholiast Ratnagarbha), comprising the vulgate text plus some interesting 
additions gleaned from the Southern recension. 

* A line made up by R. on the basis of Utgikar’s statement that there are 
1729 stanzas common to N and S. 
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of MSS. In overriding this evidence, R. is unguardedly opening wide the 
door to a subjective " Hohere Kritik”, which is the only thing that we must 
rigorously avoid doing at this stage of the Mahiabharata studies and which 
R. would be the first to deprecate if any one else were to attempt it. 

Ruben constitutes the Text , • 

At the end of his paper R. has appended, as a specimen, the text of 3 
stanzas (1. 26. 1-3), as it should be constituted. The reader who has wad ;d 
through 15 pages of R.’s disquisition on the complicacies of the Mahabharata 
textual criticism will be amazed to discover that notwithstanding the over¬ 
whelming mass of variants and “ additional ” lines which stand at t le 
{280'} disposal of the exacting critic and despite the alarming theoretical 
doubts and scruples expressed by R. in the earlier part of his paper, his con¬ 
stituted text differs from mine principally in the readings of two aksaras, and 
the addition of a line which he himself subsequently (p. 256) admits to ce 
a probable interpolation ! The difference between our readings is as follov >. 
In line 1 he hesitatingly sets °matre;^ for my °matrd, and in line 3 bhahkt a 
for my bhctgnam. R. (doubtfully) decides in favour of °mdtre on the ground 
that it is a lectio difficilior and according to R. himself—of course in another 
place (p. 253)—the criterion of the lect. diff. is problematic and proves 
nothing. Here is a neat little paradox : R. prefers the lect. diff. and sets it 
in the text, because the criterion of the lect. diff. is problematic and proves 
nothing!—As regards the second word, R. admits that though he prefers 
bhahktvd, the differentiation from (an original) bhagndm to bhmkivd mity 
be an innovation (p. 256). 

The other difference in the text as constituted by R. and by me lies m 
the underlining of the uncertain parts of the text. Let me at once admit that 
I have been rather remiss in showing the uncertain portions in this passage. 
The device is a practical makeshift and by its very nature hard to apply 
strictly and consistently. But the difficulty is not solved by R.'s marking 
below the text wavy and straight, single and double lines, in season and o it 
of season, as soon as he espies a variant in the critical apparatus. An edition 
prepared on R’s plan would be indeed not critical but hypercritical. Evm 
a constituted text is after all a text, meant to be read like any other text, 
and not a chart of the aberrations of careless copyists of the last two millen¬ 
nia. While it would be foolish to underline bhagndm (line 2) merely on ti;C 

1 Even with his reading, R.’s translation is inaccurate. The translation should 
be ; “ Aber kaum hatte der iibermachtige Garuda (den Baum) mit seinen Fiisst n 
beriihrt, als der Ast des Baumes abbrach”, etc. and not “ Nachdem (der Baum) 
von Garuda beruhrt war, brach von ihm ein Ast,” etc. R.’s' translation omits I n, 
padbhydm and baiiyasd and ignores the force of ’’mdtra —(ifc.) !—^With R.’s readi:‘.g 
°mdtf:e, the word sa in line 1 (for which there is no variant even in TGMj) re¬ 
mains unclaimed and has to be forcibly connected with sdkhd in the middle of t ie 
following line. Altogether the reading adopted by R. is unsatisfactory. 
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ground that three (inferior) MSS. e ^ read for it lagnam, which is obvi¬ 
ously a clerical error, it is fatuous to underline text-words merely because 
some MS. £281} or other has a divergent reading, as R. does in the case of 
baliyasd (Ki muhdtmttna), sa tad- (G 3 sarsilf), tesdm evd° (f?, tesdm 
caivd°), etc._ 

With regard to the short explanatory notes (p. 255 f.) added by R. 
below the specimen of the text, I have to make the following comments. 

The participle smayamdna is not “episch”, but smayan (of the text) 
may be, since the root smi is commonly used with middle endings.—The line 
340* being an interpolation (even R. admits, p. 256, the possibility of its 
being that), the adhomukhdn of the text is opposed virtually only by the 
avahmukhdn of the two Grantha MSS. G 3 . g, because the remaining adverse 
MSS. (Gj. 2 , 4 g M), while trying to interpolate the Vaikhanasas (under the 
influence of Suparij. 13.4), have obviously altered the last foot of the line 
( 2 d) therefore the text reading adhomukhdn is hundred per cent, certain 
and in need of no underlining, straight or wavy.—In view of the fact that 
340* is missing even in T Gg.g and in regard to the general character of 
Gi. 2 . 4 . B explained above, there cannot be the slightest doubt about the spuri¬ 
ousness of 340 * ; the line was probably first inserted in M and copied thence 
by the highly inflated group G^. 2 . 4 - s-—^The form jagrhe is found only in 
five Devanagari and two Southern MSS. (one Malayalam and one Grantha). 
In old Devaniagati MSS. (written with ppsthamiatras), jagrhe would 'be all 
but indistinguishable from jagrdha of the text. So the reading of these Deva¬ 
nagari MSS. may be ignored in this case. The BangalT and the Southern 
MSS., which would carefully distinguish between the two words, have jag¬ 
rdha, with two insignificant exceptions in the Southern recension. It is on 
that account that jagrdha was adopted in the text, and it is not doubtful.— 
3c/ is certainly a third line, but is in spite of that quite certain. The line is 
not missing in any MS., and as for its reading there is agreement on all 
material points between all versions of both recensions. Thus K and S agree 
completely with each other as far as e is concerned, which is a very signi¬ 
ficant fact in its favour and should not be lightly ignored. The variations 
concern mainly /. The difficult pravisdlayai, a lect. diff., preserved only in 
K, was tlie cause of the remodelling of the pada in S and the vulgate. Of 
£282} course all guesses as to how the variants have actually arisen must be 
more or less problematic. I would, however, hazard the conjecture that the 
way to the variant pramcdlaym was virtually paved by the southern tend¬ 
ency to confuse the palatal sibilant (s) and fricative (c) : the successive 
steps in the corruption would be prav^dtayan, corrupted to *°cdtayani and 


^ 1. 2. 4. 5 adhomukhdn in 340*. They therefore substitute 

tapodhandn in its place in the original line. M has worked out another combinar 
tion ( tapodhanan-avanmukhdn). 
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then “ corrected ” to * °cal(tyan. The vinasayan of Kg D 2 is perhaps an 01 i- 
ginal gloss; or (more probably) a wrong correction of an original mislec- 
tion, the successive steps being visataymt, *vimnaym (ta and na being writ¬ 
ten almost alike in old Devaniagarl MSS), and vinasayan. The difficul y 
with the word pwvisdtayan may be realized when it is reimemb^ed that tfie 
DhStupatha knows no root like sat or saf; it cites only sad ! 

••}« iff 

Ruben’s long disquisition on the difficulties of the Mahabharata textuil 
criticism boils down to this ; only that portion of the text which is docu¬ 
mented by both recensions, in identical terms, is tolerably certain; the re !t 
is doubtful in varying degrees, there being no criterion whatsoever which can 
enable us to discriminate with complete confidence between the variants ; 
even the concordance between K and S (against B D)^ is not conclusive evi¬ 
dence of the originality of the conunon reading. This is a more or less oli- 
vious standpoint, though partly erroneous and distinctly timid and conser¬ 
vative. It was hardly necessiiry for the “ Referent ’’ to write so much in order 
to say so little. His attitude of dogmatic doubt has caused him to make 
unwittingly some wild exaggerations and unwarranted generalizations as ! 
have shown above. His perfunctory study of the manuscript evidence has led 
him occasionally to make gross blunders in the estimation of the relationship 
of the different manuscript groups and versions, some of which have been 
pointed out above. Many of the difficulties of the Mahabharata, textual cr i ¬ 
ticism of which he speaks in his paper are (283} due to his failure to under ¬ 
stand the modus opermdi of the reactors and copyists of the epic and his 
lack of insight into the character of the different manuscripts—an insight 
which can be acquired only after a long familiarity with the manuscripts 
themselves and a close and patient study of their tendencies and idiosyr 
cracies. Ruben’s paper is, in general, quite intelligent, but not at all in 
portant for the Mahabharata textual criticism. 

IV. More Text-Critical Notes.* 

The Mahabharata Textual Criticism is unquestionably making progress :: 
slow but steady progress. There are many things in it still that are 
obscure, but some things have undoubtedly been cleared up. Thus ther i; 
seems to be consensus of opinion among scholars now on the following points 


1 R. seems to have somehow a lurking partiality for the consensus of B and 
S (or even B and G). If he only knew, the agreements between K and S are like! 
to prove much sounder than those between B and S ; for, while there are indie; 
tions that there may be sporadic contamination between B and G (and perhaf -i 
even between B and S), the (genuine) KaBmiri veraon (i§) and S as a whole hava 
certainly the appearance of being almost wholly independent of each other throiugh 
out the Adipa-rvan. 

* [ABORI 16. 90-1131. 
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The Mahabharata textual tradition, as we know it, is far from being 
quite uniform,. There are now two main streams of tradition, the Northern 
Recension and the Southern Recension. Each recension is further sub-divided 
into a number of provincial versions, which differ inter se in many parti¬ 
culars. But the text of the Mahabharata must have been in a fluid state for 
a very long time, almost from the beginning. Clearly therefore a wholly 
satisfactory restoration of the text to its pristine form^—even the late so-called 
satasShasrl samhita form—^would be a task now beyond the powers of criti¬ 
cism. All that we can attempt now is to reconstruct the oldest form of the 
text that is possible to reach on the basis of the MS. material available. The 
peculiar conditions of the transmission of the epic necessitate an eclectic but 
cautious utilization of all MS. classes. The KasmM version {textus simpli- 
dor) has proved itself so far to be unquestionably the best Northern version ; 
and the Mala,yialam, which in many respects is superior to the Grantha, is 
likewise the best Southern version (textus ornatior). The agreement between 
the Kasmiri version and the Southern recension (or sometimes even merely 
the Malayalam version) can be taken as an indication of originality. But 
contamination between the different versions was inevitable and must be 
admitted. The Telugu MSS. are generally and the Grantha MSS. frequently 
contaminated from Northern sources. Even the Malayialam version, which 
is on the whole free from Northern influence, may show some contamination, 
in unexpected places. £91} In fact, all versions, with the possible exception 
of the KaMri, are contaminated in various degrees. It is, therefore, often a 
very ticklish question to decide which agreements are original and whicli 
secondary. Notwithstanding these difficulties, experience has now shown, the 
case is not as desperate as it might at first appear. For one thing, there is 
a considerable bulk of text where the Northern and Southern versions are in 
full agreement, where there are no variants at all, or—more frequently—only 
unimportant variants : this part of the text is fortunately certain. There is 
then the question of the “additional” passages, that is, passages found in 
only one of the rival recensions. There is only one rational way of dealing 
with these “ additional ” passages : they must be carefully segregated from 
the rest of the text, and examined individually. The onus of proving the ori¬ 
ginality of these “ additional ” passages will naturally rest on him who 
alleges the originality : the documents speak naturally against them, but their 
evidence is not by any means conclusive. 

These are some of the principal findings of the Prolegomena. It is assur¬ 
ing to find that these conclusions have been restated and endorsed emphati¬ 
cally by so cautious and judicious a critic as Prof. M. Winternitz in his 
recent review of the Adiparvan volume, in the pages of these Annuls (Vol. 15, 
pp. 159-175). 'Hie outlines of the reconstruction may, therefore, be taken 
to be correct, and the method of reconstruction sound. There is bound to be 
difference of opinion as regards details. When there are hundreds of thous-> 
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ands of readings to be considered and weighed, it is natural that all the selec¬ 
tions would not satisfy all readers; and there are bound to be small slips in 
so enormous and difficult a work as this. But the reader has the advantage 
of having the full critical apparatus before him, prepared with all possible 
care and presented in a convenient manner. The reader may easily substi¬ 
tute in the text any reading that appeals to him better. Prof. Winternitz 
has thus shown his preferences, in the article mentioned above, in a certain 
number of cases, where he differs from me as regards the choice of readings. 
They are passages, as he tells us, which he came across in reading parts of 
the Critical Edition with his pupils in the Indologisches Seminar at Prag. 
lie lias thus published these criticisms after much thought and discussion 
with £92} other scholars. 1 gladly take this opportunity, therefore, to present 
my view of the case, setting forth the reasons which have guided me in the 
choice of the readings adopted by me in the Critical Text. 

1. 3. 60 : gird vd samsdmi. 

I have indeed assumed that agreement between K (strictly speaking; 
between the original Kasmiri version, or at least the Sarada MS. S,) and S 
is a sufficient tliough not a neecssary proof of originality. But there is no 
agreement here between K and S. K„, it is true, represents the version K ir 
a comparatively pure form (Prolegomena, p. L.J; but Ko is not K ; and Kj 
is, on the whole, decidedly a better representative of the Kasmiiri versioi 
than Ko (Prolegomena, p. xlix;. Now here Ko and Kj have differen 
readings : Ko agrees with S, and Kj with the rest of N ! This fact has beer 
ignored by Winternitz. As for the agreement of Ni and S, I have pointeo 
out in the Prolegomena (p. Lix), that "even the manuscripts of distan 
Nepal are not wholly free from contamination from some Southern source c 
sources (direct or indirect).” Thus the agreement between Nj, and S cannci 
be considered as compelling evidence, by any means. Moreover, it shoul . 
be borne in mind that this agreement between Ko Nj and S concerns merel ’ 
the omission oj me syllable ; and it is clear that this trifling omission coul I 
quite easily take place utterly independently in the respective groups. Then - 
fore, even the documental probability in favour of the reading preferred L v 
Winternitz is not at all strong. It is, in fact, considerably weakened t y 
the following (intrinsic) consideration. N has vd and a dodeka (hyperm - 
tric) line ; S omits vd and has the eleven-syllable (normal) line. This is r 
circumstance suspicious in itself. It is by no means certain or necessary th d 
all the padas of our Tristubhs should be of the eleven-syllable pattern. Sone 
of these hypermetric padas can indeed be made normal by the omission 4 
one or more of the additional syllables, often merely of an expletive. B it 
there are many lines which defy such athetization ; for instance, the secoi :d 
pada of the very next stanza (1. 3. 61 ; ndsatyadasrou sunasau v'aijayantau i. 
Such lines ought to £93} warn us against giving hasty preference to these nc r- 
malizing readings. I have cited elsewhere (Prolegomena, p. xciii) clear 
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instances of efforts made by redactors to correct hypermetric padas of Slokas. 
Similar efforts are'- to be found among the variants of our Tri§tubhs. But as 
the scheme of the Tri^tubh is more variable and arbitrary, or at least more 
complicated and obscure, it is difficult to prove the alterations made by the 
different scribes or editors. In this particular instance, however, it seems to 
me, there is ho reason to assume that the original pMa was not hypermetric, 
because our pada is a standard hypermeter—a type of which Hopkins has 
cited numerous instances. Cf. No. 6 of the typical, oft-recurring varieties 
(mentioned by Hopkins in The Great Epic, p. 275): 


The scansion of our line is : 

which, it will be seen, is a pada of the identical pattern. 

From the examples given by Hopkins, I will cite here only the follow¬ 
ing ; 

3. 13. 193 mamaiva (!««)! vamyau parigtahya rajan 
5. 42. 9 tatranu (te) ydnti na tar anti mrtyum 
5. 48. 77 vegena (iva) sailam abhihatya Jambkah 
13. 94. 13 na (hy) utsake dra^tum iha fivalokam 
Hari. 2, 72. 44 vUanjano jano {'tha) vidvm samagrah 

Are we to omit the bracketed syllables—or some similar syllable—in 
each case, on the ground that they disturb the metre, if not the sense ? We 
do not possess yet the collations of all these passages, but I am confident 
that there will always be some MSS. if not versions (or even a whole recen¬ 
sion), which omit these extra syllables, for one reason or other. There is 
this other consideration. The ancients bad as good an ear for the rhythm 
of their Tri^fubhs as we have, if not better. Why and how was the offend¬ 
ing syllable first inserted, and then tolerated by generations of editors? All 
N MSS. except Dj contain the hypermeter. Is it not, under these circums¬ 
tances, more probable that the original was a hypermetric line, which was 
emended by some redactors in conformity with the later ideas of the regular 
Upajiati metres? £94} This particular hypermeter is moreover antique, for 
we find (as Hopkins has pointed out)i already an example of it in Mupd- 
Up. 3. 1. 6 : 

yatra {tat) satyasya paramam nidhdrmm, 

with the scansion - -'' -> which differs from our 

line as regards the quantity of the first two syllables only; ours has an 
iambic opening, the Mmjdaka line trochaic. Here, also, we can with im¬ 
punity omit the bracketed syllable {tat), and get a line which is metrically 
a “ better ” line, but obviously not the original one. I am, therefore, fully 
persuaded that in all such cases we have original hypermeters. These old 
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stanzas were not built at all on the pattern of the later, more regular, das-si- 
cal metres, but followed some other finer rhythmic principle, which escap.-s 
our methods of rough analysis by syllable-counting.—Now as regards tlie 
sense. The exact explanation of the phrase giro vd sathsdmi is, I admit, difficult. 
Nilakaptha offers the facile explanation: vdkibdas cdrthe (i.e.-vd = ca', 
which can hardly be considered satisfactory. Devabodha analyses the phrase 
into girdv + d=sd}nsdmi (with girau, loc. of girt), but that hangs togeth r 
with his interpretation of the Asvins as the Sun and the Moon, which is n t 
very convincing. It is possible to interpret the words as ‘gird vd’ saiiisdr.ii 
(i.e. vai+dsatksdmi), as is done by some editors. On the other hand, it is 
also possible to emend vd to vdm (“ye two,” acc. dual), which would gi’ e 
a satisfactory sense. This reading, which is mentioned as a patha by Arju- 
nami^ra, is found in only one of our inferior MSS. (Do). It seemed to me 
such an obvious emendation that I did not like to adopt it on such slend. r 
MS. evidence, and I have hesitatingly (as shown by the wavy line) set .i 
the text the old Northern reading vd, which is unquestionably a lectio dil i- 
cilior. The whole hymn is, however, obscure and full of interpretative ar 1 
other difficulties. It will have to be studied and dealt with more minute y 
before we can be sure of its text and meaning. But I am fully persuaded 
that vd (or some such word) did form part of the original line, and it wou d 
be a mistake to otoit it. 

1. 3. .145 Kuruksetre nivasatdm. 

Why WiNTERNiTZ should have any doubts about nivasatdm, I fail o 
understand. It is merely an augmentless imperfect, and (95} augumentle;s 
imperfects are most common in the Mbh., especially in the case of verbs wil li 
prepositions, as in this case. Even Whitney {Sanskrit Grammar, § 587c) 
remarks : “ Besides the augmentless aorist-forms with md prohibitive, the e 
are also found occasionally in the later language augmentless imperfec - 
forms (very rarely aorist-forms), which have the same value as if they we o 
augumented, and are for the most part examples of metrical license. They 
are especially frequent in the epics'^ (whence some scores of them are quoi- 
able).” To this, in 1884 (that is now more than fifty years ago), Holt:- 
MANN added the note : 

“ Beispiele von fehlendem Augmente des Imperfects sind ziemlich hat • 
tig, besonders in Compositum und hier wieder in solchen, die mit auf a au - 
lautenden Prapositionen, ava, upa, apa, zusammengesetzt sind : aber nicl t 
ganz vereinzelt ist der Mangel nur bei bhavan sie warden 3, 110, 3 == 997 l. 
11, 27, 14 1 = 813. 16, 1, 9 = 9 u. a.” 

He has given the following examples: prcchoit, patan, cintayan; mar- 
yadhvam, budhyetdm ; vyapagacchatdm ; adhyavasyan, avabudhyata, avati; ■■ 
t-hata, avek^etdm, avapadyavta, paryavasthdpayat ; abhyupamantrayat, upi ■ 

1 Italics mine. 
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ti^thetam, upanftyanta; dbhistuvMi, abhidhdvetdm, abhyarcayat; samutti^- 
ihan, utthdpayan, ucmrayan; paripalayan, nivartayetdm, nirjayat; smh- 
grhtfltdm ; svikarot. |The Critical Ed. has, besides nivasatdm, the following ; 
jdhydia 1. 58. 8, avabudhy&ta 120.11, avatkthat 189.11, avamamsthd^ 
(no. V. 1. !.) 189. 21, &amabhidrmat 218, 28. There are many others, less 
certain. A number of instances will be found in the Tentative Edition of 
the Virataparvan by Mr. Utgikar ; the Critical Edition of this parvan, I 
may add, will again contain quite a few instances of this particular solecism. 
How many examples are really needed before it is admitted that augument- 
less imperfect forms occur regularly in the Mbh., and we cease to talk of 
“ correct ” and “ incorrect ” forms ? The augmentless forms are quite 
as “ correct ” as the other as far as the Mbh. is concerned. 
WiNTERNiTZ points out that the “correct” form “is given by the Kasmi- 
rian transcript by the Maithili and Bengali MSS., by Arjunamisra, and 
by some Southern MSS., ” and therefore he prefers it. It is a wonder that 
{96} it is not given by more MSS.; because the tendency is always to change 
an “ incorrect ” form into the “ correct ” one. We have here to' look not to the 
MSS. which have the “ correct ” form, but to those which have not the “ cor¬ 
rect ” form ! Let us look at it in another way. If nivasatdm be the original 
reading, then there are two ways of improving the text ; (i) keep vasatam 
of the original and change the word to nyavasatdm and thus make it “ cor¬ 
rect” (Central sub-recension and Malayalam, independently), or (ii) keep 
ni- intact, and change the word to the present nivasatalj!. (“K” version) ; 
both are represented here. If, on the other hand, nyavasatdm were the origi¬ 
nal reading, no one would think of changing it later to nivasatdm ; and 
nivasata}} of K would also be quite unintelligible. The text reading niva¬ 
satdm thus explains, to a certain extent, how the other readings may have 
arisen and has therefore been preferred. And I think there cannot be much 
doubt about its correctness and originality. 

1. 3. 183 prabruhi vd kith kriyaidm dvijendra. 

If WiNTERNiTZ prefers me kim, he must, at the sa:me time, also prefer 
karatfiyam adya | yendsi kdryena etc., found in N (except K D2.5) ; but 
he did not realize it. The me kim of the Vulgate cannot be joined to kriya- 
tdm dvijendra of K B^ D2.5 S, There is no MS. which reads prabruhi me 
kim kriyatdm dvijendra | susrusur mmy adya vacas tvadiyam. The reading 
of the line proposed by Winternitz will be like an animal with the head 
of a horse and tail of a donkey ! The text reading of the entire line—nay, of 
the entire stanza—occurs verbatim in Kj. 3 , * I think, the original Northern 
reading was probably prabruhi vd kim, as in text. If vd be useless after pra¬ 
bruhi, it is more than useless after kim, where Winternitz would have it. 
It is conceivable that the (original) Northern reading (preserved in Kj. 3 . 4 . 
is corrupt, and we ought to give here preference to S. That is another mat¬ 
ter. Not being convinced that vd kim of Kj, 3 . 4 was “ secondary ” or cor- 
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rupt from kirn va of S, I have adopted, in the text, va kim underlining it to 
show that it is less than certain. But mam kim, mdni yat, me kim, me tva^n, 
vdkyam of the Northern MSS. are clearly all secondary, and need not 
considered at all. 

{97} 1. 55. 3 stptum pair am ca rdjaths Mam. • 

I have taken the SaradiEi MS. only as the norm for my edition ; I have 
not undertaken to reproduce its text verbatim. The sratfpatram ca rdjati's 
Mam of K is opposed by all other MSS. And, moreover, as there is agre > 
ment between B D and S—more or less independent versions—on the readir g 
kotum pair am ca rajams Mam, this reading is indicated as the original, ard 
has been adopted, without wavy line; a procedure quite in accord with ti e 
principles of text reconstruction laid down in the Prolegomena (p. XCl i. 
WiNTERNiTZ finds srotrpdtrom ca rajams Mam of K “ better Sanskrit,” but 
I must frankly confess that I could not make head or tail of it, and I can¬ 
not understand it even now. The text reading is the same as the reading of 
the Vulgate and of the Southern recension, and is besides quite clear, and, 
as far as I can judge, flawless Sanskrit. It may be translated : ‘‘And tho,i 
art, O King, a fit person to hear (Vyasa’s Bharat! Katha),” a sense whica 
suits the context admirably. Furthermore, K has here an entirely differei t 
reading for the whole stanza. If we adopt the reading preferred by WiNTEi ■ 
NITZ, then we must read the stanza as ; 

srotrpdtram ca rdjmhs Mam prapyeyam Bhdrati subhd | 
guror vaktraparispmdmh muda protsdhativa mdm\\, 

which is apreciably different frota the text. But the variants of the other vei 
sions do not at all suggest that this is the arigmal reading. Our text reprt 
sents the reading of the Southern recension, which has here, in my opinior 
the greatest probability. 

1. 56. 8 : katham vyatikramm dyute. 

It is natural that W. should demand wavy lines for this verse. I admit 
the line is most puzzling, and I only lighted upon the solution of the puzzl ’ 
by accident, after prolonged wrestling with it. An explanatory note was really 
called for, because the first line is absolutely unintelligible unless one know ; 
the particular meaning of the root vyatikram intended here, which is “ b i 
wrongly submit or surrender oneself to, wrongly take to (a thing or person 
acc.)”. It is a rare meaning, but not unknown. It is given in the dictionarie- 
of Monier Williams (ed. 1899, s. v. {98} vyatikram), and Macdoneli 
(s. v. kram). It appears not to be given in PW, but pw has (s. v. krcm) 
‘‘verkehrter Weise sich einer Sache (Acc.) hingeben”. One example of th( 
use is (B.) 12. 174. 36 : 

atha ye buddhim aprdptd vyatikrdntds ca mudhatam 
te ’tivelam prafirsymti samtdpam upaydnH ca | | 
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Here vyatikrmtM ca mudkatam must mean “ those who have surrender¬ 
ed themselves (wrongly) to folly” ; no other meaning will fit, as far as I 
can judge. Our stanza is, therefore, to be traslated thus ; 

“How (indeed) did the two sons of IPrthia, as well as the two sons of 
Madri, (taijiely) surrender themselves to the tiger among men (Yudhi§- 
thira), who was being cheated at dice by those wicked men, and (how did 
they) follow him ? ” 

This strange submission consists in their consenting, in the first instance, 
to be used as pledges or stakes in that dire game of dice, and acquiescing 
dumbly to everything that Yudhisthira did. The Southern recension is un¬ 
animous on the point that the doubtful word was some form of vyatikram ; 
and the eight readings recorded in our crit. app. show that it must have been 
some word which was as unintelligible to the scribes and editors as it is to 
WiNTERNiTZ. WiNTERNiTz is again mistaken in thinking that the S reading 
is vyatikmmadyute. This is the reading not of S but of only two MSS. 
(Ga.a) out of the thirteen Southern MSS. of our crit. app. I myself have 
followed S in reading vyatikramm dyute, which is the reading of five of the 
Southern MSS. In fact, my text represents the reading of the majority of 
the Southern MSS., and is, therefore in a sense, the true S reading. It is 
needless to add that vinirjitam of “ K ” and vyasoninam of the Central sub¬ 
recension, are emendations, made by those who could not make head or tail 
of the original. For it is clear that no one would change vinirjitam or vya- 
saninam to any of the Southern readings, while the reverse would be the most 
natural thing in the world. It is further worthy of note that while the 
Northern MSS. have the easier reading, there is no agreement between tlie 
Kasmiri and the Central sub-recension. They must therefore represent in¬ 
dependent alterations of a third original.—^Following certain other S MSS. 
P. P. S. Sastri has adopted the reading {[99} vyatikramam dyute (without 
recording any v. 1.) ; but I am inclined to think that this is a wrong analysis 
of °krammdyute which in S MSS. stands for both °krcinmh dyute and 
°kramm dynfc.—Now that I have explained how the awkward word is to 
be interpreted, I have no doubt that Wintbrnitz will agree with me that the 
text reading is correct. 

1. 57. 20 : kriyate *ucchrayo nrpaik. 

There has been extraordinary reluctance among scholars to face the fact 
that the Mbh. text once contained far more examples of hiatus than what one 
deems right or reasonable for such an ancient and venerable text. But there 
is hardly any excuse now for such hesitation. On p. xciii of the Prolegomena, 
I have given numerous instances of the surreptitious efforts of scribes and 
redactors to eliminate hiatus, which show that hiatus was an anathema to 
them. It is well known that the Sandhi is not rigidly observed in the Vedic 
Samhitas, the Brahmanas, and the Upani^ads, in Pali, and in Prakrit works. 
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Why must the Sandhi then be rigidly observed in the popular epic, a work 
which has its roots firmly embedded in the soil of the heroic poetry of the 
Sutas, and which has throughout preserved vestiges of its humble origin ? 3 he 
only reference (so far as I know), in the poem itself, to the Mbh. beinj; a 
Kavya {krtam mamedam bhagavan kdvyam pmamapujitam) -has now cis- 
appeared with the Brahma-Gaipesa interpolation in the Adi, and we are tl as 
left only with a Purapa, Itihasa or Akhyana, A specimen of this class of 
work may surely contain sporadic instances of hiatus, without our being 
scandalized. It is futile, I may add, to try to apply to this category of popu¬ 
lar literature the rules of the dialect of the high-brow isistas. We may exp :Ct 
every conceivable solecism in the language of the Mbh., and we find, in fait, 
an amazing variety of them ; the hiatus, which was extremely common, is 
only one of such so-called irregularities. But for this strange modern anti¬ 
pathy towards hiatus, Winternitz would have recognized that the emenca- 
tion is quite legitimate and certain. Winternitz considers the North¬ 
ern readings but wholly ignores the Southern, which is fatal to Ills 
argument. S does not contain either ati (or abhi) which is found only in 
certain N MSS,, and is besides superfluous. £100} TG have recast the lint ; 
kurvanty eie dhvajocchrayam, with kurvanti (note the active voice!), th-it 
is, a form of the root kr (like kriyate of N) at the head of the pada. /dl 
these versions have the verb, it may be noted, in the beginning of the pad -i. 
M contains the same three words as our kriyate, ucchroyak and nrpdl}., bit 
transposes kriyate and mchrayaii, reading ucchrayah kriyate nrpaih. This is 
the key-reading, which gives a clue to the original. You can explain ever, - 
thing else, but you cannot explain the transposition in M (which normal.y 
ought tio agree with TG), unless you start from the hypothetical kriyaie 
*ucchrayo nrpaih. If you argue, on the other hand, that the reading of 11 
is an arbitrary variant, which is in no need of a special explanation by meaii S 
of an emendation, then there is no need of a critical edition either ; because 
all MSS. contain approximately the same text and the same story, and tin; 
few differences could be regarded as arbitrary variations which needed no 
explanation. With this reading, containing the opprobious hiatus, you ca ■ 
explain all the variations. N inserts a futile and innocuous dbhi (corrupted 
in some MSS. to .ati) to destroy the hiatus. M transposes the ucckrayo, whicn 
is the chief cause of the trouble; TG recast the original, and substitute • 
reading which fits badly in the context, with fin active kurvanti (having ni 
proper subject), after kriyate in stanza 19. That is how I regard this littl: 
complex of readings, and hence the emendation, of whose correctness I mysel 
have no doubt whatsoever. 

1. 57. 21 ; hasyarupei}a samharah. 

This reading is undoubtedly, as Winternitz rightly observes, the lectu 
difficilior, but there is not the slightest doubt about its being the origina 
reading, judging by documentary evidence, and therefore, there is absolutely 
17A 
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no need of underlining it. It is, in the first instance, the reading of the whole 
of M, which WiNTERNiTZ appears not to have realized. I have stated, as my 
opinion, that the Malayialam version is the best representative of the Southern 
recension (Prolegomena, p. Lxxiii). I am glad to note that Winternitz 
(Annals, Vol.. 15, p. 170) a^ees with me, and that even my learned friend 
Vidyasagara Prof. P. P. S. Sastri now endorses it. In the introduction 
(p. iii) to Vol. IV of his edition [101} of the Southern Recension, Sastri 
writes : “ Not having been subject to Nayak influence in any manner what¬ 
soever, the tradition handed down by the Malayalam Manuscripts preserved 
the Grantha text, in a purer and more unmixed form than even some com¬ 
paratively early Grantha manuscripts, as the Malayalam MSS. do not at 
all seem to have come into contact with the Northern Recension till ‘very 
recent times.”^ Now this reading of the Malayalam version is supported by 
the. reading of the Kasmiri version ; for though Sj is missing, yet (India 
Office 2137) has the corrupt hdmyahdmya° (for hamsa° of the rest of N), 
and it is well known that in Nagari copies of iSiaradia MSS., s is frequently 
transcribed wrongly as ; so that we have to read hdsyahasya (dittography). 
The reading is further borne out by Devabodha’s gloss (the MS. reads hdso° 
for cur hdsya°) : hdsarupena kri4dva>tdrarupena (cf. p. 9910 of the Grit- 
Ed. for the gloss), where hamsa, in any case, would not fit, for it is not clear 
how hathsarupa would be krulavataratupa. Further, sarhkarali is the read¬ 
ing of all MSS. except B, Dn, which have tsvarah (an obvious emendation) 
and TG which has vdsavah (which must likewise be an emendation), origi¬ 
nally, perhaps, only a gloss. Here practically the whole of N is supported 
by M. sanikarah is here not a name of Indra, but only an epithet, an attri¬ 
bute meaning ‘auspicious, beneficent’. Thus in (B.) 3. 229. 6 samkara is 
used with reference to Skanda : lokdndth samkaro bhava. In (B) 3. 201. 29 
the epithet mahesvara (“great lord’’) is applied to Visiju tvayi .nil- 
yam mahesvara. Further in 1. 58. 43, the epithet Isa (“lord’’) and 
sambhu (“auspicious”) are applied to god Brahma : prabhavnli sarvabhu- 
tdndm Isah sambhuh prajdpatih. This shows that the words samkara, sambhu, 
isa, mahesvara, and so on, which are now generally regarded as proper names 
of Mahadeva, were still not specialized, but were applied to other gods as 
well, as mere epithets, descriptive of their beneficence or omnipotence. 

1. 57. 58 : mayor drsyator ebhili. 

Here it is not difficult to see on what authority the adopted reading 
rests. The footnotes give here the reading of Fr V^ B D [ 102 } (except D 5 ) 
of the Northern, and of G of the Southern recension. The adopted reading 
(which is partly supported by the drsyayor of B 3 ) is, therefore, the reading 
of the remaining MSS. K T M (since i§i is missing, as mentioned on 
p. 244, at the beginning of the adhy., or as may be seen from the table on 
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p. XXIV of the Prolegotnena). The Vulgate lacks here the support of the 
Grantha version, which has an enitrely different reading : 

avayos ca kathmh brahman bhavisyati samagamah j 

The Grantha version dispenses altogether with the troublesome drsya oh 
of the original (or the unsuitable v. 1. drsfayoli of the Vulgate), thus reveal¬ 
ing its secondary character. The line was recast in the archetype “Sigm , ” 
(see the pedigree in the Prolegomena, p. xxx). The textual relations h re 
are ideal, being clear as crystal. Winternitz is right in regarding it as pi ss, 
part, praes. with active ending. Passive forms with active endings are quite 
common in the epic. I adduce a few examples to dispel the remaining dou ;ts 
of sceptics : 1. 11. 15 isyati (v. I. isyeta, arhati etc.) ; 16. 15 dksipyatah (no. 
v. 1. explanation); 34. 13 moksyanti (v. 1. moksyante); 47. 9 sambhriyantu 
(v. 1. °bharantu, °bhavantu); 48. 12 dahyatdm (no. v. 1. !) 48. 13 pacya- 
tdm (v. 1. jvaiatdm, dahyatdm) ; 48. 22 diryati (v. 1. siryati) ; 53.6 viduyvld 
(no. v. 1. !) ; 71. 44 drsyet (v. 1. pasyet) ; 124. 24 uhymtah (v. 1. vh- 
yante) ; 147, 8 vyucchidyet (v. 1. uachindydl, chidyeta) ; 165. 24 hriynsi 
(v. 1. grhyase, hriyase, praydsi) ; 202. 19 adrsyadbhih (v. 1. adrsyais < a, 
adjsyau tau) ; 217. 13 mathyatah (v. 1. manthane); 218. 49 pravisiryata) ; 
219, 5 adrsyan (v. 1. adrsya, nyapalan). 

1. 92. 2 : Gafigd srtr iva rupnfl. 

The configuration of the MSS. as well as the intrinsic merit of the rea i- 
ings are different in the two lines. That is how appear to be of greater 
authority in the first line than in the second. The salildt of the text is found 
in all MSS. except Kj (S only transposing the word : Text salildt tasmi t, 
S Gangd salildt), and is, therefore, for one thing, obviously far better docei- 
mented than saymdt of IS^ Kj only. In the second line, therefore, we have, 
practically, only two readings : sayandt of Si Kj, against salildt of the resi ; 
therefore the reading of Sj Kj has been rightly re-[103}-jected. Such is ne t 
the case in the first line. Here we have three nearly independent readings 
(Si Ki Gangd srlr iva rupirti : Vulgate G. strnupadhdrini ; S lobhamyatt - 
mdkrtih, which latter is our fourth pdda). Here, while the two Northern 
readings are somewhat allied to each other, the Southern reading is entire!'.' 
different, having very little connection with the Northern. None of the 
readings can be mechanically derived from the other, and intrinsically the / 
are all more or less of the same value. Such being the case, the Northern 
tradition was, as usual, followed. Winternitz does not say why he think ; 
strlrupadhdrini is better than the other. The reason why I chose srlr iv<i 
rupint (“beautiful like Laksmi”) is that it is nearer in sense to lobhamyata 
mdkrtih (“with a most enticing form”) of S, than strlrupadhdrini (“ assum. 
ing the form of a woman”) of the Vulgate. I have here explained in detai 
the exact reasons which have weighed with me in making the difficult choice 
but as a matter of fact, they are all three epic iterata and these iterate 
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keep alternating with each other indiscriminately. In such cases, it is im¬ 
possible to decide, with certainty, which is original and which is secondal 3 ^ 
and the matter is also of no great consequence. The uncertainty of the 
text tradition has been duly indicated by a wavy line. 

• 1. 92. 7 : rajan kmydth varastriyam. 

I am glad Winternitz has drawn my attention to a wrong reading 
which has crept in here, through oversight, and I gladly take this opportun¬ 
ity to publish a correction. The reading I had intended to adopt, or at 
least I should have adopted, is precisely the one advocated by Winternitz ; 
rajan kamydm vma°, that of the KasmM version (ISj Ko- 2 . 4 ). The fact is 
that just for first two words of the last pada of this stanza, there is a con¬ 
fusing array of readings in Northern MSS., all meaning, more or less, the 
same thing : rdjan kamydm (Si Ko_ 2 , 4 ), r^jan divydm (Ko), divydm kmydm 
(Vulgate), kamydm divydm (B), divydm kdmydm (Ni.g). Under these 
circumstances, clearly, the KasmM reading should have been adopted, ac¬ 
cording to the principles enunciated in the Prolegomena, but through a 
clerical error kanydm (of the Vulgate) {[104} has crept in, in place of 
kdmydm (of the KasmM), which was intended.—I do not agree with 
Winternitz however when he says that the epithet kanyd is “not very 
appropriate for Gahga It would be quite appropriate, as far as I can see. 
It would imply that she was an unmarried virgin, which is the regular 
meaning of kanyd ; compare : 

1. 57. 63 uvdca matpHyam krtvd kanyaiva tvam bhavisyasi 

1. 104. 12 prdddc ca tasydk kmydtvom punak sa paramadyutik 

(B) 3. 307. 16 sd mayd saha samgamya punak kanyd bhavisyasi 

It would then answer Pratipa's objection (1. 92. 6 ) ; 

ndkam parastriyam kdmdt gaccheyam varavamini. 

But kanydm is not supported by the MS. evidence, and kdmydm is : 
that is the main point. The constituted text should therefore be corrected 
accordingly by changing kmydm to kdmydm. 

1. 92. 45 : na ca tdm kimcanovdca. 

Here I do not agree with Winternitz. I am fully persuaded that the 
text is quite in order. The first mistake Winternitz makes is in thinking 
that sa is the reading of i§i K; it is actually given in the crit. app. as the 
reading of iSi Ko.,3.4 D5, Winternitz has overlooked the fact that Si 
differs from Kj, which is in itself suspicious; and is also excluded from 
the group. If ca has to be translated by “ but ”, there is no help for it; for 
ca has frequently to be rendered in that way. For the Mbh., I may add, 
ca and tu are almost synonymous, tu having entirely lost the specific ad¬ 
versative force. It is quite clear that there must have been a period in the 
history of Sanskrit, as it was spoken, in which the two small particles ca 
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and tu were confused in the mouths of the common people, and were used 
indiscriminately. That is, in fiict, the only explanation of the curious particle 
cu one comes across in certain Asoka inscriptions, which is evidently a com¬ 
bination of ca and tu. The iSarada MS. undoubtedly offers a “better” 
reading, but, as a comparison of the different versions shows, ,it is a clear 
innovation or emendation. That the original had something like na ca (of 
the text) is proved by TG, which has na tu, only in a slightly different 
combination : {[105} uvaca kimcin na tu tarn. M differs from TG, and 
has a third combination, with a new word vacanam, not found in the other 
versions ; novaca vacanam kimcit, which has neither na ca nor na tu, and 
which does not help to solve our difficulty. The sa of some of the Kasmiri 
MSS. is not necessary for the context, as the subject mahipatil} (“the king”) 
occurs in the same tine. 

1. 92. 50 : asteme Vasavo devdti. 

Practically all the MSS. except those of the D version begin with astau 
which makes it probable (if it does not directly prove) that the origina; 
must have begun with astau ; therefore imestau (one of the readings pre¬ 
ferred by WiNTERNiTE) must be ruled out, as an emendation, probably of 
a lectio difficilior. The (final) me of Sj Kj and the initial ime of soma 
Nagari MSS. suggest that the original was the conjectural * a^teme, whic i 
combines the characteristics of these groups, and which is very close to tb 
asta me of It is also suggested, to a certain extent, by the Bengal 
astau ye. The conjectural asteme, is in fact,, the hypothetical form 1o 
which the various readings astau me, asta me, astau ye, astau hi, and imestau 
seem to converge. The convergence is not a matter of which a mathematical 
proof can be supplied. If Winternitz does not see the convergence, lie 
may substitute for the text reading any of the five readings found in the 
MSS. I did not know which to choose ; hence the emendation. The chan>;e 
is not quite unmotivated. The motive appears to have been the seemingly 
irregular Sandhi (double crasis) ; astau + ime = asta + ime = asteme. 
But as a matter of fact, there need not have been any irregularity at all in 
the Sandhi, for asteme may simply be resolved into asta+ime, or asta+it/ie, 
since besides the heavier astau, both the forms tastd and asta were in u e, 
of which the latter (asta) particularly was usdd, I think, in all periods of 
the language (cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar § 48.3). The translation of 
Winternitz is not quite accurate; at least it is not literal. The stanza 
has no word for “ obtained birth,” which Winternitz interpolates into it, 
in order to justify the reading me, “of me,” which he has further to explain 
as “ in my body ”. Translate : “ Those gods, the Eight Vasus, had on 

account of Vasistha’s curse become men (lit, attained the state of mer).” 

{[106} 1, 93. 1 : manusim tanum dgatdh. 

The agreement between S and S V, Dn D, signifies absolutely notf ing 
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for the original reading ; it is purely the result of conflation. Vi is, more¬ 
over, not a version ; it is merely a single MS., written in Maithili script, 
and as such, capable of showing any reading at randomi. Again, the agree¬ 
ment of nVi with Dn and S against B Da is most unnatural and thoroughly 
suspicious. Jn other words, the MS. evidence here is extremely confused. 
Ordinarily I would have adopted the Si K reading manusatvam upagatah, 
which has occurred already in the previous adhy. (1. 92. 50), and occurs 
again in (B) 3. 83. 66 ; but owing to the manusim. of B, which recurs in 
S, I have given here preference to the reading of the Bengali version. I 
may point out that it is the reading of the entire Bengali version, and not 
of a few unimportant MSS., as Winternitz imagines. The readings are 
these : 

i§i K manusatvam upagatah 
B manusim tanum agatah 
S manusim yonim agatah, 

This being the constellation of the readings, ‘manusim and agatah are 
as good as certain, as suggested by the agreement between B and S. There¬ 
fore the real variant is only tamm : yonim. It is likely that the original 
was yonim which was corrupted, in N, to tanum, and then the original pada 
nianufim tanum dgatalt (preserved in Bengali only) was replaced by the 
recurrent tag manusatvam updgaidi} ; but it is most unlikely that the latter 
v/as the original which was changed in B to manusim tanum d°, and in S 
to manusim yonim d°. In any case, the Kasmiri reading must be rejected 
here as secondary (cf. Prolegomena, p. Lxii), as shown by the evidence of 
B and S. Dn Di appear to have got their yonim from S (ibid. p. LXVll), and 
5r Vi possibly from Dn. 

1. 93. 11 : devadevarsisevitam. 

Winternitz is mistaken in thinking that the hermitage in question was 
frequented by Rsis only, and not by gods as well. In fact, the talk is not 
about a hermitage at all, but about the (107} forest {vmam) containing 
the hermitage. Moreover, it was not an ordinary hermitage, but the hermit¬ 
age of VasiiStha, situated on the slopes of the celestial mount Meru (1. 93. 
15 f.) : 

Vasktho ndma iti sa khydta dpava ity uta H 15 
tasydsPamapadam punyam 'mrgapaksigandnmtam 1 
Meroh pdrsve nagendrasya sarvartukusumdvrtam \ \ 16 

The forest, therefore, in which Vasistha’s hermitage was situated, was 
inhabited and frequented by divine rsis (like Vasistha) and by gods (like 
the Vasus). That is how, in fact, the Vasus found themselves in that her¬ 
mitage on that fateful day. If the forest were not frequented by gods, the 
Vasus would not have come there at all. If we adopt the reading devd 
dcvarsisevitam (which is plausible) then the compound must be taken to 
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mean “frequented by gods md rsis” (and not by divine r§is, as Winter- 
NITZ understands it). Aca>rding to our text, the forest was frequented i)y 
gods and divine rsis. As will be seen, there is not much to choose ibetwe m 
the readings, but I prefer the text, because only the divine ,r§is like Vasi^tl ia 
could reach those regions, not ordinary rsis. Moreover, suqh adjectives 
(forming the entire second half of the line) are extremely common in t e 
descriptions of sacred forests, hermitages, tirthas, with many variants, is 
may be seen from the following examples from; the Araiiyaka' (Bomi. Ed.) : 

3. 82. 41 devarsipitrsevita 
84. 46 siddhagandharvasevita 
87. 5 rdjarsiganasevita 
89. 7 devagandharvasevita 

89. 8 devarsiga/utsevita 

90. 21 brahmarsiganasevita 
156. 10 siddhmdrmapujita 
and 145. 41 d-evadevarsipujita, 

which latter has our combination devadevarsi, and in which deva cannot be 
separated from devar^i, for the stanza reads : 

tatrapasyata dharmdtmd devadevoirsipujitam ] 
Nara-Ndrayana.sthSnam Bhagirathyopasobhitam \ \ 

The adjective devadevarfisevitam (or “pujitam) is used with referen;e 
to the most sacred and inaccessible regions like the {108} penance grov s 
cn Mem or Gandhamadana, or on the Himalayan peaks. I do not wis h 
to suggest that the simple phrase dtvar^isevitam would not have sufficed 
here. I only want to show that there is nothing wrong with the text read¬ 
ing, which is proved by the Kasmiri version (Si K). From the graphical 
point of view, the difference between the readings {deva and deva-) is m) 
slight that the documentary evidence: actually counts here for very little, i t 
is just owing to this uncertainty that the reading has been underlined in the 
critical text. 

1. 214. 9 : Dharmaraje * atiptltyd. 

Here again we notice Winternitz’s prejudice against hiatus, to whic i 
I had drawn attention in the discussion on 1. 57. 20, above. But here my 
case is stronger still. As far as the Vedic tradition is concerned, e (like iv s 
remained unchanged before a which was generally elided in the written tex , 
but, according to the evidence of metre, must almost invariably in tli e 
Rgveda and generally in the Yajurveda and Atharvaveda, be pronounce ! 
whether written or not. According to the statistics prepared by Vedic 
scholars, it must be pronounced in the Rgveda in 99 per cent of the case 
in the Atharvaveda and the metrical portion of the Yajurveda, in aboui 
80 per cent of its occurrences. This shows that in the older stages of the. 
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language, at any| ratef, any Sandhi between final e (or o) and initial a was 
rare. The rule becomes more and more rigid as we advance, until with 
classical authors, ignorance or violation of the rule came to be regarded 
as a capital blunder. Now the Mbh., whatever its age be, stands unques¬ 
tionably midway between the Vedic and the classical epoch, and therefore 
partakes naturally of the linguistic characteristics of both. In the Vedic 
literature, where the scribes or editors did not dare to add even a single 
syllable to the received text, the later antipathy towards hiatus shows itself 
in the efforts to coalesce, in the written text, the adjoining vowels, accord¬ 
ing to rules of (Sanskrit) grammar, leaving a correct but unmetrical and 
unreadable line. The subterfuge is however so obvious that no one hesitates 
to dissolve the Sandhi automatically and restore the hiatus. Much reluctance 
is felt, on the other hand, by scholars {109} in admitting that the epic text 
likewise contained originally many instances of hiatus, though of course 
they are not as frequent as in the Veda, The reluctance is due to two 
causes. Firstly the Mbh. text looks on the surface so like a classical text 
that scholars, who have so far studied the text mainly from printed editions, 
insist on applying rules of classical grammar to the text. The second reason 
is that the ancient redactors who had not the same compunction about 
making small alterations in the epic text (as is evident from our critical 
apparatus) as they had in the case of the Vedic texts, have not resorted 
to coalescence in order to remove the hiatus, but have boldly added little 
expletives like ca, tu, hi for saving their precious rules of grammar, a pro¬ 
cedure which, as it leaves the line metrically intact, makes the detection 
of their nefarious interference difficult, if not impossible. Now though the 
Mbh. looks on the surface like a classical text, there are many peculiarities 
of Sandhi and grammar—even in the printed editions and the Vulgate— 
which distinguish it from a classical text. Coalescence unknown to classical 
usage is seen in amale ’tmanam (1. 68. 64), te 'jnaya (1. 70. 41), manyate 
’tmdnam (1. 198. 19). We have hiatus in a compound in Ndrdyafva- 
urogatah (1. 16. 35) ; 'Pragrhya Sandhi in samupete ’dbhute ’naghe (fern, 
du. 1. 14. 5), jajhate ’stravi sdradau (1. 57. 88) etc. Double crasis in panna- 
gdbhavan (1. 21. 6), Vasumandbravit (1. 87, 18), jdyateti (1. 11. 13). 
Hiatus between padas, caused by the change of as to o (1. 76. 35) : jagama 
svaputam hrsio anujndta mahdtmand. Frequently we come across Prakritic 
Absolutives like g-rhya (1. 2. 93 ; 9. 19 ; 39. 23, 30 ; 119. 16 ; 123. 12, 16, 
50; 124. 20 etc.), to^ya (1. 1. 109), mtya (1. 9. 2), usya (1. 71. 58), 
etc. etc. ; and the converse {tvd for ya) in sam-pujayitvd (1. 54. 15), «- 
nayitvd (1. 66. 12), ni-simitvd (1. 85. 18)„ anu-sistvdnugcdvd ca (1. 133. 
24), prdpayitvd (1. 189. 25) etc., some of which may however, be explained 
as absolutives of verbs with separable prepositions. Such a separable pre¬ 
position we have in 1. 65. 34 : 

prati kavafj,apurvdni naksatrdni sasarja ha |, 
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where prati is to be construed with sasarja, as protisasarja : a line often 
misunderstocd by editors, commenta;tors and translators alike. These vio¬ 
lations of (Sanskrit) grammar are not a> rare that one has to hunt for them 
wdth a microscope. There is an endless list of (110} them. One meets wr h 
them at every step. If these and scores of other irregularities <io occur as a 
matter of fact, why could there not be hiatus as well ? Scholars are not y ;t 
familiar with this phenomenon, because they have been dealing, so far, wr h 
the clarified text, from which most of these irregularities have been carefully 
expunged, as is evident from our critical apparatus, by purists who have had 
the handling of the epic text during a long succession of centuries. I ha/e 
noted that even Bohtlingk, who was otherwise a careful and conscious 
editor, has in editing Mbh. passages for his Chresihomathie, rigidly enforced 
Sandhi rules, even in prose passages, with a zeal which was worthy of a bett ;r 
cause, where there was not the slightest manuscript authority for doing s:>. 
My study of the Mbh. MSS during the last I ten years has convinced me no w 
that it is the grammatical and material irregularities of the original that a: e 
responsible for quite a large fraiction of the mass of variations which v-e 
come across in the MSS. The correctness of my reconstructions can lie 
proved only by adducing the entire evidence, which it is not possible to (So 
here, but which may be undertaken later on, when a large part of the teut 
has been dealt with in a like manner. I am fully persuaded that the Critical 
Edition, as it advances, will supply material for confirming most of my con¬ 
clusions.—T'o return to the case under consideration. Winternitz points out 
that hi is found in all N MSS., including but he ignores that Kj shows 
here tu, not hi ? Now Kj is a clear transcript of a Sarada MS., and agrees 
with our Si to such an extent that I have expressed it as my opinion that it 
is a copy of a iSarada original very similar to our 'Saradia MS. It is, l o 
doubt, a very small and insignificant variation, but how would Winternitz 
explain it all the same? hyia cannot be misread as tva, even in the 'S5rac.a 
script. Why should just Kj show here tva ? Is it not, perhaps, because a m )t 
very distant ancestor of our Si and Kj had still the obnoxious hiatus, as m 
our tect? The Ka§rhiri version does contain many original features ard 
archaisms. 

1. 215. 2 : ekdm trptim prayacchatam. 
prayacchatdm of the text, I may point out, is not entirely wrong ; it may 
be construed with bhavontau, understood, a more {111} respectful form of 
address than the second person. In stanza 5, however, the reading sampra- 
yacchatam has been accepted, because the subject in the second perse n 
(yuvam) is expressed. We cannot argue that since in 5 we have sampra- 
yacchatam, therefore in 2 we must have also prayacchatam. Because : n 
the Mbh., which is not and never was polished literature, we do come acro s 
such strange yoke-fellows. Changes of subject and changes of construction 
are frequent. That is the view I had taken when I adopted the text readina;. 
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But on second thoughts I decided that prayacchatom would nevertheless be 
a better reading, and the correction now proposed by Winternitz had been 
already published by me, in the “ Addenda et Corrigenda,” at the end of the 
volume (p. 996). 

1 . 216. 10 

sasarja yat svatapasa Bhauvano bhuvanaprabhuh ] 
prajdpatir mirdesyam ymya rupath raver iva \ \ 

The matter is not simple as Winternitz imagines. Of course, with the 
reading yam, any one can see that the relative may be construed with ratham 
in 8 . We then get two sentences: “Which (scil. chariot of Arjuna) was 
fashioned by Bhauvana... .by (the power of) his austerities,” and “whose 
beauty was like that of the sun.” But the reading yat is actually found in 
S^K (except Ko) ViG (except Gj) ; i.e. in the Kasmiri version (except Ko), 
agreeing with the Grantha version (except Gj), plus the Maithili MS. How 
is it that so many MSS. give what Winternitz considers, an “ impossible ” 
reading ? The reading is, in fact, not impossible at all; only the construc¬ 
tion is a little involved and difficult to understand. By reading yat we 
actually get better sense. 'Construe : yasya, raver iva, yat anirdesyam rupam, 
(tat) Bhauvmal}... .svatapasa sasarja, “whose indefinable (or incompar¬ 
able) loveliness (or splendour), like that of the Sun, Bhauvana had fashioned 
by (the power of) his austerities.” This construction avoids the two dis¬ 
jointed and halting sentences yam anirdesyam Bhauvana}}... .svatapasa sa- 
sarja, and yasya rupam raver iva (or yam Bhauvanah. .. .sviatapasd sasarja, 
and yasya anirdesyam rupath raver iva), which result from the wrong read¬ 
ing yam for £ 112 } yat, yat' is almost a perfect example of the lectia diffi- 
cilior, and a regular trap for unwary editors. 

1. 218. 14 : jaladhdrdmuQO ’Jeuidn. 

Winternitz is here again mistaken in thinking that °mucotuldn is the 
reading of S. It is the reading of only five of the thirteen Southern MSS. 
(Tj Gj. 2 M 3 . 5 ) ; three others (T 3 G 3 4 ) read °muoomldn, three more (Ms-g) 
read mumocivm, two (Gg.e) read as in text (°mucokulm). The question is, 
in fact, what was the original reading of S. That question I have not been 
able to answer definitely, and I have, therefore, put in, as a stop-gap, the 
reading of Gg.^ which seemed to me not improbable, since initial d is curi¬ 
ously enough, sporadically treated in the Mbh. text, like a. The reading 
°samdkuldn is useless; it is obviously a substitute for some reading which 
was difficult to understand or explain. 

I have underlined muco in the text, but I now think that it is as good 
as certain. It is documented not only by the whole of S, but also by K,, 2.3 
f? ViDj. If muoo be admitted, then samdkuldn of the Northern group be¬ 
comes secondary, but with an important residue in the shape of the final 
kuldn, agreeing with the final of '’mucokuldn of G,, g. rhyming with °muco- 
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tuldn of Ko ,3 Ti Gi. 3 . Mg and finally reflected faintly in muconilan T^, G;. 
The documentary evidence, therefore, points unmistakably to a reading jala- 
dhdramuco{x)lan. Query, what is the value of x? The adjective dkuldn (“ con 
fused”) qualifying meghdn would be not inappropriate, referring to the cor 
dition of masses of clouds confusedly hurled about by a! cycloi>ic wind ; ne t 
so appropriate, to my mind, the atuldn (“incomparable”) preferred by' 
WiNTERNiTZ, and adopted by P. P. S. Sastri, against the evidence of his 
basic MS. 3t, which has our text reading. In Sastri’s adoption of atuldn 
and his ignoring of variants, which must have appeared to him meainingletfi 
corruptions or clerical mistakes, we have an illuminating example of how the 
readings get indiscriminately distributed, disturbing the relationships estab¬ 
lished by the stemma codicum, and how the lectio difficilior is gradually effaced. 

£113} 1. 218. 27 ; vydtisthcmta mahaujasah 

« 

The text reading vydtisthcmta, it must be confessed, has not been adopt¬ 
ed because it is the reading of Sj Kj ; it is a mere slip. I am thankful tc) 
WiNTERNiTZ for drawing my attention to it. The reading vyati^fhemta should 
be adopted without doubt. 

^ « 

I may repeat here what I have stated elsewhere that the problem of ti e 
Mahabharata Textual Criticism is a problem sui generis. Here the princi¬ 
ples of textual reconstruction, which must be first evolved from a study of ti e 
MS. material and the MS. tradition, can be considered as finally settled only 
after considerable discussion and exchange of ideas on the subject. I would, 
therefore, repeat my request to Prof. Winternitz, made some years ago, to 
continue his searching and exhaustive examination of the fascicules or volumrs 
as they come out, and give us the benefit of his ripe experience and valuab e 
opinions and findings. His ]3ublications on a subject which has engaged his 
attention, off and on, for the laslt forty years cannot but throw some mucli- 
needed light on the obscure question of the Mahabharata Textual Criticism 
(which has unfortunately not received much attention so far from scholars), 
and thus advance the cause of Mahabharata studies. 

In conclusion, I must express my grateful thanks to Prof. Winterniiz 
for the very kind and encouraging remarks he has made regarding the work 
in general as also my keen appreciation of the uniformly courteous tone of 
his sympathetic and appreciative review. 

V. Notes on Mahabharata Commentators* 

§ 1. Chronological Notes. 

A necessary complement to a critical study of the Mahabharata is tn 
intensive study of the commentaries of the Mahabharata, of which there ,s 


[ABOm 17. 185-202]. 
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quite a large number preserved still, mostly in manuscript form Among 
the scholiasts who have written commentaries on the Mahabharata—either 
on the whole, or only on selected parts of the Great Epic—are ; (1) Ananta- 
bhatta, (2) Arjunamisra, (3) Ananda, (4) Caturbhuja(misra), (5) Jaga- 
disacakravartin, (6) Devabodha, (7) Nilakaiiitha, (8) Mahanandapunna, 
(9) Yajna-Narayaija, (10) Ratnagarbha, (11) Ramakimkara, (12) Rama- 
krs:i)a, (13) Ramanuja, (14) Lak§matja, (15) Varada, (16) Viadiraja, (17) 
Vidyasagara, (18) Vimalabodha, (19) iSaahkaracarya, (20) Srinivasa, (21), 
Sarvajna-Naray^na, and (22) Sr§tidhara. Very little is at present known 
about these commentators ; only very few^ of them have been, so far, pub¬ 
lished. The only collective study made of these commentaries is by Holtz- 
MANN in Das Mahabharata, Vol. 3, p. 67 ff., and that was in 1897, that 
is, nearly forty years ago. The material at his disposal was very scanty, 
and so are his notes. 

But the study of these commentaries must be now taken up more seri¬ 
ously, not so much for the sake of the explanations contained in the com¬ 
mentaries—though even the glosses of a commentator like Devabodha are 
extremely important—as for the readings and pathantaras recorded in them ; 
because, most of {186} the commentaries are older—some very much older 
—than our manuscripts; and therefore the documentation of these readings 
by the commentators takes us back a stalge further in our investigation of 
the history of the epic. 

The usefulness of these commentaries is, however, considerably dimini¬ 
shed by the fact that we know next to nothing about these commentators 
themselves. In particular, we lack information about their dates, which are 
not easy to fix in Indian literature. Even if the dates cannot be determined, 
it would be a great help if we could fix their relative chronology. An at¬ 
tempt is made in the following pages to fix, to start with, the relative 
chronology of some of the more important Mahabharata commentators. 

A fixed point in the exegetical literature centering round the Mbh. is 
furnished by Nilakarrtha, who until lately was considered, at least in India, 
as the most trustworthy guide for the exposition of the Great Epic, and 
about whose date there is not much doubt. The available personal data 
about him has been put together by Wilhelm Printz in the biographical note 
on Nilakantha appended to his Berlin dissertation entitled Bhasaworter in 
Nllakantha’s BhdratabMvadipa und in anderen Smskrithommentaren,^ 
Nllakaijtha*, according to his own statements, was a Maharasltra Brahmin 
of the Gautama Gotra, with the surname Caturdhara (modem Chaudhari), 
eldest son of Govinda Suri and Phullarabika, residing at Kurparapama 
(modem Kopargaon) on the Godavari. Nilakantha wrote his commentary 


Zeitschrift fur v^rgleickende Sprachfarschung , Vol. 44, pp. 69-109 • gee parti¬ 
cularly p. 70 f. 
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on the Mbh. a'nd on the Gaijesa^ta (a section of the Gapesapuraija) m 
Benares, in the last quarter of the seventeenth century,^ the latter (Ga|ne§a- 
gjta) being composed in a.d. 1694.® 

In the beginning of his commentary on the Mbh. Nilakantlia 
tells us that before writing his commentary, the BMratabhdvaiipa, he hrd 
compared many {bahun) copies of the Mbh., collect-£l87}-ed together iron 
different parts of India (vibhinnadesydn) in order to ascertain the corret 
reading {patham agryam) and also consulted older commentaries.'' We ac¬ 
cordingly find that he frequently mentions variant readings and “ additional ’ 
passages found in the versions consulted by him, and he cites the explana¬ 
tions given by older scholiasts information, scanty though it be, of im¬ 
mense interest and value for the history of tire received text. 

(f) Devabodha and Sarvajha-Ndrdycajn. 

In marked contrast to Nllakajjtha stands Devabodha, whom I regaid 
as probably the oldest and therefore the most important commentator of tl e 
Mbh. He is extremely reticent about himself and his predecessors, but s 
cited or mentioned by several commentators, who must therefore have lived 
after him. One of such successors of Devabodha was Sarvajna-Narayaipa. 
Sarvajna’s Bhdratdrthaprakdsa has fortunately been preserved, though it ;s 
not definitely known whether his commentary on all the eighteen parvans (f 
the Mbh. is now available. His commentary on the Virata and the Udyoga 
has already been published by Mahadeva Shastri Bakre.® The Bombay 
Government MSS. Collection (No. 180 of 1891-95) contains a fragment cf 
his commentary on the Adi, comprising merely the first adhyaya with ths; 
beginning of the second ; while the Madras Government Collection (No. 2169 ) 
contains another fragment which lacks the beginning. In the colophon c f 
the latter MS., Sarvajna is styled paramahamsa-parivrdiakdcdrya he wa s 
therefore a samnyasin. 

Now Sarvajna explicitly refers to Devabodha in the beginning of h;s 
commentary on the Udyoga ; 

1 He was apparently a protege of Anupasirhha, who was a contemporary c f 
Shah Jahan. 

The year of composition is given as Samvat 1750. The name of the con ■ 
mentary is Ganapatibhdvadlpikd. Cf. the name of his Mbh.. commentary, Bharata- 
bhavudlpa ; see next note. 

Cf. my Adiparvan (Poona 1933), Prolegomena, pp. LXV ff. 

® The Virataparvan was publi'died in 1915, and the Udyogaparvan in 192t 
by the Gujarati Printing Press of Bombay. 

« Read ? 

18 
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£188} This stanza is curiously enough not found in the commentary 
of Sarvajha as printed in the Gujaratli Press edition of the Udyoga, but 
occurs in both the MSS. of the work in the Bombay Government Collection 
(deposited at the Institute), bearing Nos. 33 of A 1879-80 and 168 of 
1884-87 respectively. The priority of Devabodha is, however, independ¬ 
ently established by another direct reference to Devabodha in the body of 
the published commentary itself, to which my attention was recently drawn 
by my friend and colleague Professor Sushil Kumar De of Dacca Univer¬ 
sity, who is editing the Udyoga for the Institute. In Sarvajna’s comment 
on B,. 5. 96. 41 (on p. 327 of the Gujarati Printing Press edition), we find : 

I 

^ I 

<Tic?prrfi?dt % it 

This quotation can unfortunately not be verified ; for in the very old 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s palm-leaf MS. (No. 3209) of the unpublished com¬ 
mentary on the Udyoga by Devabodha the corresponding folio is missing! 
But there is no reason to doubt its authenticity. 

This establishes Devabodha’s priority to Sarvajna. We therefore get 

Series 1 : D e,v ab o d h a —S arvajna 

Now this Sarvajna-Narayaiia must be identical—^as has indeed been 
assumed by Jolly,^ Buhler.-s Holtzmann,'^ and others®—with the Sarvajna- 
Narayana (also called Narayana-Sarvajna) the author of the ManvarthavjW 
or Manvarthanibmdha, a £189} well-known commentary on the Manusmrti, 
published by V. N. Mandlik." The assumed identity of the two commen¬ 
tators at present rests, it is true, merely on the identity of the names, but 
can scarcely be regarded on that account as doubtful. It is hardly conceiv¬ 
able that there were two different Sarvajna-Narayaiijas, both commentators 
of well-known works on Dharmasastra like the Mahiabhiarata and the 
Manusmrti. 

The date of Sarvajna has been fixed on the basis of certain quotations.’ 


1 This important passage was verified by me in a MS. of Sarvajna’s com¬ 
mentary deposited at the Institute, namely, Bombay Government Collection No. 33 
of A 1879-80 (fol. 194°). 

2 Tagore Lectures, p. 11 ; passage cited in Burnell’s Tanjore Catalogue, 
p. 126. Cf. also Reckt und Sitte, p^ 31. 

“ The Laws of Manu, S. B. E., vol. 25, p. CXX. 

^ Das Mahdbharata und sekte Thcile, Kiel 1894, 3. Band, p. 71 f. 

® Cf. Kane, History (tf Dharmasastra, Poona 1980, vol. I, pp. 157, 708. 
Mdrmva-Dharma-Sdstra, Bombay 1886. 

’ Cf. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report em the Search for Skt. MSS. for 1883-84, 

p. 62. 
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Buhler cautiously remarks that Sarvajna-Narayana “ cannot have written 
later than in the last half of the fourteenth century,”^ but the recent resear¬ 
ches of Kane tend to show that Sarvajna flourished between a.d. 1100 and 
1300.2 

{it) Arjunamisra.^ 

Both Devabodha and Sarvajna are mentioned and cited several times l)y 
the Bengali commentator Arjunamika, the manner in which Arjunamisra 
refers to Devabodha suggesting that in his time Devabodha’s commentary 
possessed an established reputation. These references are as follows : 

(a) In the foreword to his scholium (Bombay Govt. Coll. No. 30 of 
A 1879-180 = Dai of the Critical Edition), Arjuna pays homage to his prec e- 
cessors, citing by name several of them. Devabodha, he mentions with 
special reverence, whose commentary (among others) he had carefully 
studied before writing his own commentary on the Mbh.: 

Worth noting is the fact that in the long series of names of Bharat i- 
caryas cited by Arjuna at the beginning of the above extract, tlie 
first four names Vyasa and Vaisakhpayana, Devabodha £190} and Sarvajiia 
have been recited in the correct order of precedence and chronology, a point 
to which we shall return in the sequel. 

(b) Arjuna mentions the Acaryas again in the list of his (immediate 
and remote) “Gurus”, placing this time Devabodha at the head of the list, 
which ends with the name of his father, who (as we know from other sources) 
was a well-known reciter {pdthaka)* of the Mbh. 

^ s# m 11 

(c) In the short introduction which prefaces his .commentary on tlie 
Virata,® Arjuna twice mentions Devabodha, once to give expression to the 
high esteem in which Arjuna holds him and again to record his gratefulne -s 
to his illustrious predecessor ; 


1 Buhler, op. dt. p. cxxix. 

2 Kane, op. dt. p. 157. 

® See also my paper on Arjunamisra in the Sir J. J. Modi Commemoratk n 
Volume, p. 565. 

See my “ Arjunamisra,’'' p. 566. 

'< Gujarati Printing Press edition, p. 1 (right column), 
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(d) Finally, while commenting on 1. 14’3,. 34 (a difficult stanza, giving 
a fanciful derivation of the name Ghatotkaea), Arjuna mentions two read¬ 
ings which bad both won the approval of Devabodha ; 

(sic) guciq; I ^ 

These two readings are in fact mentioned by Devabodha : vide fol. 37’“ 
of the Baroda MS. of Devabodha’s commentary on the Adi. 

The above extracts taken together indisputably prove that Arjunamisra 
was posterior to both Devabodha and Sarvajna-Nar-ayaija. Adding the name 
of Arjunamisra to Series 1, we get 

Series 2 : D e v (tb o d h a—Sarv afn a —^Air junamista. 

Some faint light on the question of the age of Arjunamisra is thrown by 
a dated MS. of Arjuna’s commentary listed by the late M. M. Haraprasada 
Sastri in his Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second [191} Series, Vol. I (Cal¬ 
cutta 1900), p. 298 (MS. No. 295). The late Mahamahopadhyaya reported 
that it was a carefully written palm-leaf MS. of Arjuna’s conamentary on the 
Moksadharma, called Moksadfm’mdrthadipikd written in archaic Bengali 
characters and belonging, apparently, to Babu Saradaprasanna Ghose of 
Kelomal, Tamluk. The MS. gave the date of writing as Saka 1456 (ca. 
A.D. 1534).2 

I may here draw attention to some stanzas added by the copyist, which 
are to the dffect that already at the time when the copy was made, correct 
MSS. of Arjuna’s commentary were a rarity even in Bengal, the home of the 
commentator, which can only be explained by assuming, as pointed out 
already by Mahadeva Shastri Bakre that there was a considerable interval 
of time between the two. The stanzas I am referring to are : 

The date saka 1456 (ca. a. d. 1534) is then the lower limit of the age of 
Arjuna, but the date of Arjuna, if we rely on the information vouchsafed by 
the copyist, must be long prior to a. d. 1534. 

(m') Nilakarttha. 

We return to NSlakairtha, who is the next great Mbh. commentator, and 
who cites or mentions Devabodha, Sarvajna-Narayaina and Arjunamisra, not 


1 Read wmi.? 

2 The reference is given in the Gujarati Printing Press edition of the Virafa- 
parvan, Introduction, p. 6, 
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indeed in the introduction to his commentary on the Mbh., where he mentions 
a number of his “Gurus”, but elsewhere in the course of his well-known 
scholium. Here are the references. 

(a) While commenting on 1 . 158. 14, a stanza with numerous variants, 
Nilakajjtha cites an old variant of the entire stanza, mentioning Devabodl a 
in that connection. 

^ If I 

iir ii 

It is worthy of note that Niilakantha regards the variants as anciet l, 
owing to its having been explained by “Devabodha and others”. He must 
therefore consider Devabodha as an ancient authority. 

What Nilakaijtha regards as ancient is of course a matter for specula¬ 
tion. Nevertheless I do not think that Nilakajotha would have used the word 
prdcina in connection with Devabodha unless the interval between them wis 
at least three or four centuries. 

In passing it may be mentioned that this reference to Devabodha Ijy 
Niilakaotha is yet another instance of the practice of mentioning names of 
Acaryas honoris causa (pujartham),5= because the reading cited by NIIei- 
kaptha is probably not that of Devabodha at all, who to judge by the lem¬ 
mata in his commentary must have had before him a stanza, differing frcm 
the corresponding stanza of the Critical Edition merely in reading sakun ih 
for kufj,apdh of the Critical Edition ( 1 . 158. 14). The third pada of the 
stanza as cited by Nilakaiptha is certainly the reading of the T G versic n, 
found otherwise only in three conflated N MSS., and in a fourth one written 
in the margin; while the last pada was found by me only in four MSS. (i'lj 
Bs Ma. e) of my critical apparatus, one of them (Bj) having as a matter of 
fact the reading of our text in the margin ! It is therefore most improbal ile 
that Devabodha had commented on the particular variant version cited by 
Nllakaptha, and it is really doubtful to me whether Nilkaiijtha had at all 
Devabodha’s commentary before him. Devabodha is referred to by Niia- 
kaptha merely as one, of the ancient Acaryas. 

(b) While commenting on B. 7. 82. 2, Nilakaipfha notices a variant 
interpretation of madhuparkika given by Devabodha : 

(c) Nilakaptha’s reference to Sarvajna will be found in his comment 
on B. 5. 40- 10 (Gujarati Printing Press ed., p. 131) : 

£193} i I fit rfFCnm: I 


^ This passage was already cited by me in, the Critical Edition of the il (ii- 
parvan, p. 666. 

2 Cf. ZDMG. Vol. 66 (1912), p. 541 f. 


18a 
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and afeain in the same adhyiaya, a few stanzas further on (B. 5. 40. 26) 
we find : 

I i %c 3 T i 55 

^ arraiRc^f#: I 

A reference to Sarvajna’s commentary printed in the same work 
(p. 131 f.) will show that all these explanations do as a matter of fact occur 
in the commentary of Sarvajna, while they are not met with in any of the 
three other commentaries printed there. 

(d) For Nilakaptha’s mention of Arjunamisra, I may draw attention tc 
Nilakajptha’s comment on B. 3. 294 . 70, a stanza at the end of the Ramo 
pakhyana, where he mentions various explanations of the word jaruthya, 
among them the one given by Arjunamisra, whom he mentions by name : 

5rr€«qi:i. 3 T#t^: 1 

These various extracts establish' the posteriority of Nilakaiptha to Deva- 
bodha, Sarvajha-Narayana and Arjunamisra. Adding Nilakantha to 
Series 2, we get 

Series 3 : D ev ab od h a —S ar v afh a — 

Ar fun amis r a—N ilaka tit tha. 

It wilt be remembered that as each member of this series of four names 
clearly cites one or more of his predecessors, this is a chronological sequence 
whose correctness is absolutely incontrovertible. 

(iv) Vimalabadha. 

There is moreover a subsidiary series connected with a Mbh. commen¬ 
tator called Vimalabodha,' to which we shall now turn our attention. 

It will be recalled that in the excerpts given above from the commentary 
of Arjunamisra, the commentator twice mentions Vimalabodha in close proxi¬ 
mity to Devabodha. Therefore it is evident that Arjunamisra is posterior 
to Vimalabodha, whose commentary ( tika) variously known as Durghatartha- 
prakdsirii {194} or Visamaslokl has fortunately been preserved. In the intro¬ 
duction to this unpublished commentary, a copy of which is to be found in 
the Bombay Government Collection (No. 84 of 1869-70), while speaking of 
his predecessors, Vimalabodha says (fol. 1) : 

Again while giving the etymologies of the name of the Suta, Loma- (or 
Roma-)har?ama, Vimalabodha observes (fol. 2) ; 

'T^r arrf; 1 


1 See Holtzmann, op. cit. vof. 3, p. 72. 
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Undoubtedly the Devasvamin mentioned in the first excerpt is the same 
as the Devabodha (who in the colophons of his commentary is styled parania- 
hamsa-parivrajakacarya) in the second. Incidentally it may be pointed out 
that the etymology of Loma- (or Roma-)harsaiiia mentioned by Vimalabodlia 
is actually to be found in Devabodha’s scholium. In the .Baroda M i 
(11372) of the unpublished commentary of Devabodha, we read (fol. 3 ti, 
line If.): 

1 , 

which substantially agrees with the excerpt in the commentary of Vimahi- 
bodha. 

Since Arjunamisra mentions Vimalabodha, and Vimalabodha cites Deva¬ 
bodha, we get a subsidiary series, namely. 

Series 4 : D ev db ad h a V im\al ab 0 d h a—A rjunamisra. 

Thus far we have been treading on solid ground and the correctness of 
Series 1-4 is, as far as I can judge, absolutely unimpeachable. 

In trying to combine Series 3 and 4, however, there arises the difficuity 
that no cross reference has hitherto been found in the works of Vimalabod ia 
on the one hand and Sarvajna-Narayaija on the other. Their relative chror o- 
logical position is, therefore, a matter for speculation. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, to combine the two series tentatively, on the equivocal testimony of 
Arjunamisra, which we shall proceed to examine more closely. 

£195} In one of the lists of the Acaryas cited by Arjunamisra, we h£ ve 
the sequence, Veda-Vyasa, Vaisarhpayana, Devabodha, Vimalabodha, 
Sarvajna-Narayaina, Sandilya Madhava. Here the first two pairs, as v as 
pointed out above, have been named in the correct chronological order, he 
earlier author being placed first, in conformity with the rule governing he 
sequence of the members of a Dvandva compound (P. 2.2.34 Va. ). De a- 
bodha is, as we have seen, prior to Vimalabodha’ as surely as Vyasa, he 
reputed author of the Great Epic, is prior to Vaisalrhpayana. Further in 
both lists the father of Arjunamisra is mentioned last. These facts suggest 
the surmise that the whole series is arranged in the strict chronological 
sequence. If this surmise be correct, then Sarvajna-Narayana would be 
posterior to Vimalabodha, and we get, tentatively, the sequence : Vimt la- 
bodha—Sarvajna. 

It ma'y, however, be noted that such names are often found arranged on 
the diametrically opposite principle of uttarottaragarlyastva, i.e., naming the 
more important persons later, which is however not admissible in the parti¬ 
cular instance; or even arranged on no principle at all; or at least on sc me 
principle which it is difficult for us to comprehend. In fact a subsequent 
enumeration of these same Acaryas by the same Arjunamisra is in pariial 
conflict with the earlier list! There the sequence (already given above; is 
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Devabodha, Vimalabodha^ iSapidilya Madhava, Niarayaija-Sarvajna. Here 
Sarvajna-Naiiayaina has been placed after iSapidilya Madhava, while in the 
former list he is placed before them! This irregularity apart, the lists tally 
with each other. 

It is not, however, impossible to resolve this contradiction and harmonize 
the data, liiere is a notable difference between the two lists. The first one 
is in prose, the Second is an anustubh stanza. I am disposed to attach more 
importance to the sequence of the prose enumeration, and to regard the change 
of sequence in the other as due to the exigencies of metre. The first again 
is a formal expression of homage [namaskriya), where the principle of prior¬ 
ity has been, it seems, rigidly observed ; on the other hand, the second is 
merely a collective metrical list of the author’s “ Gurus,” where the considera¬ 
tion of rank and precedence did £196} not perhaps prevail so much. I may 
also point out that the first list is in the form of a Dvandva compound, while 
in the second the persons have been all independently mentioned. If these 
considerations have any value, then we may postulate, at least tentatively, 
another series. 

Series 5 : D ev dbadh a — V imalab o d h a — 

S arv a jn a — A r jun a — N i I ak atft k a, 

where the relative position of Vimalabodha and Sarvaifia alone is open to 
doubt. 

Of these five commentators, as was mentioned above, Sarvajna could not 
have lived later than the latter half of the fourteenth century and flourished 
probably between a. d. 1100 and' 1300 ; while Arjunamisra lived some time 
prior to a. d. 1534.^' Moreover, if the position assigned in Series 5 to 
Sarvajna be correct, then both Devabodha and Vimalabodha must have lived 
long prior to a. d, 1300.^ 

^ * 

§ 2. What was Devabodha’s Version of the Mahabharata Like ? 

The only commentary of the Mahabharata completely printed so far is 

1 Since the above was written, two efforts have been made to fix the date ol 
Arjunamisra. Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh (Indian Culture, Vol. I, p. 7(»ff.), 
working on the data supplied by certain ancient pedigrees preserved in Bengal 
arrives at the date ca. A.v. 1300 for Arjunamisra ; but it may be pointed out that 
the method of pxmg precise dates on the basis of pedigrees alone never gives entireh 
reliable results.. On the other hand, Mr. P. K. Code of the Bhandarkar Institutt 
(Indian Culture, Vol. 2, p. 141 ff.), relying on his identification of the Satya-Khiana: 
who was a patron of Arjunamisra (see Sir J. J. Modi Commemoration Volume 
p. 566), argues for ai date between A..D. 1450 and A.D. 1500. There is Ihus s 
difference of about 200 years between the two computations. But the matter is stil 
sub judice, and more light on the question may be expected from further investiga¬ 
tion of the question which is being, carried on by these two scholars. 

2 See further the Appendix at the end of this paper (below, p. 202). 
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the Bharatabhavadipa by Nilakaijtha'. The Gujarati Printing Press of Bom¬ 
bay has done, however, inestimable service to the cause of Mahabharata 
studies by publishing other commentaries at least on the Virata and Udyotja, 
edited by Mahadeva Shastri {197} Bakre. The Virataparvan Volu ne 
(published in 1915) contains, besides (1) the Bharatabhavadipa, the ccm- 
mentaries of (2) ArjunamMra, (3) Caturbhuja, (4) Vimalabodha, (;;>) 
Ramakr§ha, (6) Sarvajna-Narayaaia and (7) Vadiraja, as also a comment: ry 
called (8) the Visamapadavivarana of unknown authorship. The Udyo;:'a- 
parvan Volume (published in 1920) includes, on the other hand, besides ( 1 ) 
the Bhdratdbhmadlpa, the commentaries of (2) Arjunamisra, (3) Vimsla- 
bodha, (4) Sarvajna-Narayana and (5) Vadiraja.^' A commentary more 
important than any of these and one more neglected still is the Jndnadlpikd 
of Devabodha. Until recently nothing was in fact known about Devabooha 
or his commentary on the Mahabharata save what is contained in perfunctc ry 
notices of Sanskrit MSS., which has been summarized in Holtzman’s mt>i- 
torious work Das Mahabharata (Vol. 3, section 14, para 3, p. 70 f.). A 
selection of Devabodha’s readings and glosses was for the first time published 
by me in the critical notes of the Adiparvan Volume.^ 

1 have shown in the previous section that Devabodha is indubitalxly 
earlier than Nllakaijta, Arjunamilra, Satvajna-Narayapa or even Vima a- 
bodha, and is therefore in all probability the earliest commentator of the 
Mahabharata hitherto known. It is therefore needless to add that the com¬ 
mentary is most valuable and its evidence, both positive and negative, of 
supreme importance for the constitution of the text. 

The MS. of the commentary (which is unaccompmtied by the epic texl ) 
utilized by me for the Adi belongs to the Baroda Central Libraty (Sansk it 
Section) and was kindly placed at my disposal by Dr. Benoytosh Bhatia- 
CHARYA, Director of the Oriental Institute of Baroda’, to whom my since se 
thanks are due for the kind loan.® This paper MS. which bears the identifi¬ 
cation! No. 11372, contains the commentary on Adi only and is writt m 
in {198} DevanSgarl characters of about the seventeenth century. The bulk 
of the MS. is in a fair state of preservation, though in many places the text 
is extremely corrupt. In our MS. the name of the commentary is given as 
Jnanadipika ; but, according to HoltzmaNN {op. cit. Vol. 3, p. 71), it is al-o 
known as Mahdbhdrata-tdtparyatikd or tdtparyadipika. MSS. of this cotri- 
mentary a're rare, and no complete copy has yet been found. 

r Vadiriaja’s commentary on the Sabha has been published by Prof. P. I*. 
Subrahmanya Sastri as an Appendix to ,his edition of the Sabha according to t le 
Southern recension (Madras 1932). For Vadiraja’s date see further below (pp. 2C I- 
210) the note on the subject by Mr. P. K. Code. 

2 See also my Prolegomena, p. nxx. 

® There is another MS. of the commentary in the Asiatid Society of Bengj!!, 
which was also consulted by me. 
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In the colophon the author is described as paramahamsa-parivrajakn. 
He must therefore have belonged to an order of Samnyasins. The name of 
his Guru is given as Satyabodha. This is all the personal data we have at 
present about Devabodha. 

The Jnatiadtpika is a concise tika, that is, a running commentary para¬ 
phrasing the difficult words of the epic text and occasionally explaining the 
gist or purport {tatparya) of the original. The extent of the text of the 
commentary on the Adi is given at the end of our MS. as 1,400 granthas. 

The homage which Arjuna pays to Devabodha in the Introduction to his 
scholium is by no means a matter of mere form. Arjuna appears to have 
made a very close study indeed of the scholium of Devabodha, and based his 
own commentary, on the Adi at least, largely on that of his predecessor. He 
has copied very large portions of Devabodha’s commentary, sometimes ver¬ 
batim, sometimes in extracts. Moreover, even when the commentators differ, 
the influence of Devabodha is plainly discernible. In fact, Arjuna’s Artha- 
dipikd may be considered, as I have remarked elsewhere,^ as a revised and 
enlarged edition of Devabodha’s Jndnadlpika. Unlike the commentary of 
Nilakaiptha, that of Devabodha is unaccompanied by the epic text. The 
question, therefore, naturally arises what was Devabodha’s text like ? 

When we read the commentary along with any of the old printed edi¬ 
tions of the Mahabharata, like the Calcutta or the Bombay or the Kumbha- 
konam editions, we are at once struck by the singular disparity between the 
text and the commentary. Not only does Devabodha’s commentary contain 
many words or expressions which do* not occur at all in the Vulgate, but it 
also cites, at times, verses or stanzas which read differently in the 
{1993 Vulgate. One also comes across passages and even adhyayas of the 
Vulgate on which one expects some comment but which are left wholly un¬ 
commented by Devabodha. 

The Southern recension may be categorically ignored in our search for 
the prototype of Devabodha’s commentary, as this commentator does not 
know even a! single one of the many passages peculiar to the Southern recen¬ 
sion. He further does not show the typical Southern transposition of the 
Sakuntala and Yayati episodes, nor the characteristic position of the prose 
genealogical adhyaya (called puruvanhsanuWtma), after the chapter con¬ 
taining the eulogy of the epic {SMvataprasmhsd). 

The vulgate (with the Bengali) may likewise be excluded. It agrees 
with Devabodha’s text up to a certain point; but the divergences, which are 
numerous, remain inexplicable. There remain then only the Sarada and the 
" K ” versions. And with them, the version of Devabodha does, as a matter 
of fact, show very close affinity. 

It is worthy of note that Devabodha has no commentary on any of the 


1 Adiparvan, Prolegomena, p. LXX. 
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six adhyayas of the Vulgate which are completely missing in the Sarada and 
the K MSS. and which have also been completely omitted in the Critical Edi¬ 
tion of the Adi. They are the following adhyayas of the Vulgate : (i) adfiy. 
22 (duplicate description of the ocean) ;'(ii) adhy. 24 (Aruipa is appointed 
charioteer of the Sun, an evident digression and interpolation),; (iii) adhy. 
116 (birth of Duhisala ; a fairy tale of questionable authenticity) ; (i';) 
adhy. 139 (an absurd chapter describing further exploits of the Papd^ivas 
and containing a reference to Yavana kings) ; (v) adhy. 140 (Kaijikanlti i ; 
and finally, (vi) adhy. 149 (Paijdavas’ crossing the Ganges, a passage of 
doubtful value). 

But on principle, we cannot attach very great importance to such omis¬ 
sions, as a commentator is apt to skip in the Mahabharata any adyhaya whi :;h 
he thinks too simple to need any comment. This explanation will apply to 
most of the omissions mentioned above, but will not hold good in the case of 
the Kapikaniti an adhy. of 140 stanzas, which has evoked lengthy comment 
from both Arjunamiisra and Nilakaptha; we expect some comment on this 
adhyaya by a commentator like Devabodha. 

£200} Much more important from our point of view is an addition 
characteristic of the Kasmiri version. This version adds at the very end of 
the Adi a supplementary (and entirely superfluous) adhyaya, which contains 
merely a variant version of the well-known Puraipic tale of Svetaki’s sacrifice, 
occurring earlier in the course of this very parvan, and which was known to 
Ksemendra. Curiously enough the king who is called !§vetaki in the fii st 
version is here called Svetaketu ! That the version of Devabodha contain’d 
this interpolated (supplementary) adhyaya is proved by the concluding 
remark of Devabodha on this adhyaya (fol. 48) : 

^ 1 

This remark, as I have pointed out elsewhere, will not apply to any v( r- 
sion which did not have the supplementary adhyaya containing the story if 
Svetaketu, which in fact is peculiar to the Sarada and the K versions. The -se 
facts demonstrate that the version of Devabodha agrees with the Sarada avid 
K versions with respect to both addition and omission of whole adhyayas. 

The conclusion regarding the affinity between the two versions is fortified 
by many minor agreements in point of shorter passages and even readings of 
individual stanza's. 

For example, Devabodha has no comment on any portion of the Brahm a- 
Gaipesa episode (40 stanzas in the Vulgate), which is missing in its entirety 
only in the Kasmiri and the Bengali versions. Again, for 1. 105. 4-7 of t ie 
Critical Edition the Vulgate substitutes a lengthy passage of 56 lines, which 
is entirely ignored in the commentary of Devabodha, who on the other hand 
cites 7‘‘'> (a line not known to the Vulgate), in exact agreement with tlie 
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Sarada and K versions (besides the Southern recension), but in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the Bengali and the Devaniagari versions. In connection with the 
omission of adhy. 139-140 of the Vulgate mentioned above, the Sarada and 
K versions omit the first 19 stanzas of the following adhyaya (namely, adhy. 
141 of the Vulgate). In conformity with that, the first 19 stanzas of adhy. 
141 are ignored completely in the scholium of Devabodha. It may be noted 
that the omission of adhy. 130-140 together with the first 19 stanzas of adhy. 
141 of the Vulgate pOl} makes an aggregate and continuous omission of 139 
(= 27 -1- 93+19) stanzas of the Vulgate, a not inconsiderable portion of the 
text. Likewise there is no commentary on nearly 70 stanzas of adhy. 128 
and 129 of the Vulgate, which are omitted only in the 9arada-K group and 
the Critical Edition. 

This affinity is further borne out by agreements as regards minor read¬ 
ings too numerous to mention. 

These considerations make it, in my opinion, perfectly clear that the 
version of Devabodha is closely allied to the Sarada and K versions. 

Though the Sarada version and what I have called the “ K ” version run 
for the most part parallel to each other, there are in fact minor discrepancies 
between the MSS. of these versions, which indicate different sources. But as, 
on the one hand, we have for the Adi a solitary MS. (iSJ of the genuine 
Sarada (or Kasmlii) version, and on the other hand we do not know the 
provenance of the Devanagari MSS. which I have denoted by the symbol 
“K” (on account of their affinity to the version of Kasmlr), it is at this 
stage not easy to explain these discrepancies between iSarada and K. It would 
be also premature to say whether Devabodha’s version was more akin to 
sarada or the K version. 

I may, however, draw attention to one instance which suggests to my 
mind and affinity with K rather than with the Sarada version. In 1. 68. 72 
the text reading is asatyavacana naryaii (nom. plu.), “women (are) perfidi¬ 
ous,” a general statement. Only (m as in text) have, on the other 

hand, asatymacane ’narye (voc. sing.), “O thou perfidious (and) dishonour¬ 
able (woman) ! ” Ko.i appear to have corrupt forms of the same. The 
vocative appears to be, therefore, peculiar to the K version, which differs here 
from the Sarada, and which latter has the nom. plu. cs in all other MSS. 
Now in agreement with K, Devabodha has marye = vakre ! One instance of 
an agreement like this is, I will readily admit, wholly inadequate to prove the 
point. It can only give an indication and may perchance give wrong 
indication. The question may, therefore, be left over for future investigation. 
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|;202} APPENDIX. 


List of five major Mahabharata commentators arranged according to t?ie 
probable chronological sequence, with the names of their commentaries, 
approximate date, and sundry data about them. 


No. 

Commentator 

1 

Commentary j 

Age 

1 

1 Devabodha 

1 

Jnanadipifca, 

Mbh.—tatparya- 




tika, 


! 

1 

1 

TatparyadipM 



Remarks 


Sairhnyasin ; pupil f 
Satyabodha, men¬ 
tioned or cited l y 
Vimala, Arj., Nil. 


2 


3 


4 


Vimalabodha 


Sarvajfla 

Narayapa 


Arjunamisra 


Visamasloka- 

fika, 

Durghatartha- 
prakasini, 
Durbodhapa- 
dabhanjini 

Bharatartha- 
praka^a 


Mahabharatar- 
tha(pra) dipika, 
Bharatasarh- 
grahadlplka 


Ante 

1300 


Ante 

1534 


jMentions Vaisamp:!- 
! yana’s Tika ard 
I cites Devabodha 
(once as “svamini. 

I 


Mentions Dev. and s 
cited by Arj. ard 
I Nil., as also by a 
; lexicographer Rayn- 
mukuta. (a.d. 1431*. 

'Mentions Dev., Vim- 
, ala, S. Narayan;!, 
1 Sandilya Madhava. 
|Belongs to Eastern (i r 
Gauda) school. 

Cited by Nil. One Mli. 
of his comm, date d 
Saka 1456 (=C!, 

A.0. 1534)1 


5 


Nilakaptha 

ICaturdhara 


Bharatabhiava- 

dipa. 


ca. 1700 


Maharastra Brahmri. 
Son of Govindasuii 
and Phullambiki, 
resident of Kopa - 
gaon on the Godn- 
vari. Mentions De\ , 
S. Narayapa, Atj. 
Ratnagarbha aril 
i others. 


1 For Arjunamisra’s date, see also Mr. J. C. Ghosh’s recent paper in Indian 
Culture, vol. 2 (1936), p. 585 ff. 
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* VI. The Bhrgus and the Bharata : A Text-Historical Study^. 

The Bhrgus are unquestionably an interesting old clan.'i Tempted by 
the tantalizing affinity between the Sanskrit name Bhrgu and the Greek 

(l>Xsy 0 in the name of ^Xsyuas and of the $ X s 7 v a t, A. Weber^ 
postulated sf genetic connection between the Indian and the Greek names, 
and even ascribed Indo-germanic antiquity to a certain legend about Bhrgu 
Varuni preserved in the Satapatha Brahmana (11, 6. 1), a legend of which 
he thought he had discovered a parallel in Greek mythology. The facile 
phonetic equation put up by Weber has not, however, commended itself to 
other scholars, and we are not specially concerned with it either. But it 
cannot be gainsaid that the clan is very ancient and that some of their legends 
are of hoary antiquity. There are scattered notices about the Bhrgus to be 
found from the Vedic Sarhhitas onwards through the Brahmana, Araijyaka 
and Upani§ad literature up to the Epics and the Purainas, steadily growing in 
volume and importance. 

{2} Not only is the clan ancient, its legends also are highly interesting. 
So suggestive in fact are the early myths of this clan that they had in former 
years engrossed the attention of many a student of Indian mythology, and 
called forth a variety of interpretations. Thus, A. Bergagne’ looked upon 
the Bhrgu myth of the Egveda as merely a more developed form of the early 
tradition about the descent of fire and identified Bhrgu with Agni. A, Kuhn* 
and A. Barth® agreed in regarding the Bhrgus as personifications of the light¬ 
ning flash, and Kuhn® tried to harmonize the Greek myth regarding the des¬ 
cent of fire with the Vedic. A. Weber,’ as already refnarked, saw in a legend 
preserved in the isatapatha Brahmana a relic of primitive Indo-germanic 
mythology. But even the later legends of these people are not without a 


* [AEORI 18. 1-76.] 

* The best general account of the Bhrgus has been given by Sieg in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (edited by Hastings), s. v. “Bhrgu,” from 
which the following details' regarding previous work on this subject have been mainly 
extracted.. For Vedic references see also Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of 
names and' Subjects, s. v. “ Cyavana “ Bhrgu etc. 

^ ZDMG 9 (1855), 237-243; “ Eine Legende des Satapatha Brahmana 
fiber die strafende Vergettung; nach dem Tode.” 

® Religion Vedique (,1878-83) I, 52-56. 

* Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks (1859) 8ff ['^Mythologische 
Studien, Vol. I. (1886), 10 ff.j 

® Les Religions de I’Inde (Paris 1885), 8. 

a Op. cit. 13 ff.int ff.]. 

’ ZDMG 9 (1855), 242, 
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certain amount of grandiosity and ostentation. Just consider the figure of 
Parasurama : a matricide, annihilator of the Ksatriyas and finally an avatm a 
of Vi^nu (the “Preserver”) all in one. 

The popularity of the Parasurama legend in India is attested by tie 
number of places, scattered all over India, which are associated with his narre 
and his exploits and held sacred to his memory.’^ Near the Kangra 
District^ of the Punjab there isi a very ancient temple dedicated 1 1 
Parasurama, (a na'me not yet applied to him in our epic), in which is depc ■ 
sited a copper-plate grant recording the gift of a village to a Brahmin studj ■ 
ing the A. V. In the State of Udaipur^ there is a sacred pool called Mai 
kundiah where Rama is said to have bathed and atoned for his sins ; 
likewise in Cape Comorin, In the Bijapur District of the Bomba,' 
Presidency, an axe-shaped rock situated on a riverbank marks the spot 
where Rama is represented as having washed his famous axe {porasu ,, 
which has given him his nick-name Parasurama, Rama-with-the-Axe; a ston :; 
boulder situated in the river bed has preserved Parasurama’s foot-pririti , 
Even this irresistible axe of his has been deified, and there is in Mysore State ’ 
a temple dedicated to it. Go'kaiiii® shows a sacred pool dedicated to Mahf 
deva, which is said to have been built by the son of Jamadagni. Even th ■ 
Lakhimpur District’ of distant Assam has a ‘pool to show to which, accord 
ing to popular belief, Parasurama had surrendered his dreaded axe, an'i 
which attracts pilgrims from every part of India. 

Notwithstanding the absorbing interest of the Bhargava myths, it i ‘ 
primarily not their interpretation that is attempted here. [3} That is a tas): 
fraught with difficulties and uncertainties, as also one which would call for i 
lange of knowledge and a compose of mind to which the present writer can 
lay no claim. The modest aim of this paper is to collect and collate th 
Bhargava references in the Mahabharata, in other words, to give a succinc 
account of all that the'Great Epic of India has toi say about the Bhrgus . Th 
choice of the source-book is, I think, abundantly justified, because the Maha 
bharata, as I believe, is the richest mine for the exploration of the Bhargav, t 
material, a veritable thesaurus of Bhargava legends, containing as it doe , 
the largest number and the greatest variety of such legends. Even thi 
material is naturally not entirely new, having already attracted the attention 
of scholars, but it seemed to me that it has not been studied with that degre‘ 
of attention to details which it deserves. It is a trite observation but never 

r Cf. Anujan Achan. Parasurama Legend and its Significance, p. 8 f. citin ; 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India. The paper was read at the Eighth Session of th 
All-India Oriental Conference (Mystore 1935) and has since been published sepa¬ 
rately with the special sanction of the Government of Cochin. 

- Imp. Gaz. 19. 124. s yg. 26. 

^ ibid.. 5. 129. s ibid. 13, 148. 

« No reference given by Achan. r Imp, Gaz. 9. 8. 
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thdess trae that even what appears on the face of it to be a most insignificant 
detail might yield a' valuable clue if looked at from the correct angle, which 
is often difficult to get. 

My intention is to pass under review here all the important myths and 
legends relal^ing to the different Bhrgus, which occur in the Mahabharata, 
subjecting them to a critical analysis ; to study the manner in which they are 
presented, to investigate their repetitions and even to examine their discre¬ 
pancies. We shall find that there are many more Bhargavas mentioned in 
our epic than commonly known and many more references to Bhargavas 
than commonly suspected. 

In essence, it must be admitted, this is merely a text-critical study, a 
subject which, having engaged my attention for a number of years, has ac¬ 
quired considerable fascination for me. But at the end of the paper it is 
shown that the investigation might at the same time yield results which are 
not without general value for a partial elucidation of the obscure history of 
this venerable old text. 

The Bbargalva references could have been presented here in many 
different ways, but it appeared best to take them up for study in the sequence 
in which they appear in our epic, to examine the material book by book and 
chapter by chapter. The total number of passages of the Mahabharata in 
which the Bhargavas are mentioned is astonishingly large. Exigencies of 
space, {4} however, compelled the writer to restrict himself to the discussion 
of only the more important of the references. 

I add here a genealogical table which will enable the reader to follow 
the legends of the Bhrgus and, the discussions about them with greater ease. 
The table is made up from the data of the Mahabharata itself, but it is un¬ 
doubtedly incomplete; it appears to be very much abridged, lacking many 
details and intermediate links. 


GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE BHRGUS (abridged) 
Bhrgu (m. Puloma) 


Kavi 

i 

sukra 

1 

Devayani 
(m. Yayati) 

I 

1 I 

Yadu Turvasu 
Krspa 


Cyavana (m, Sukanya & Aru§i) 


(by ArusT) (by Sukanya) 

Aurva Pramati (m. GhrtacI) 

I I 

Rcika (m. Satyavati) Ruru (m. Pramadvara) 

I .1 

Jamadagni (m. Renuka) Sunaka 

I 

Rama Jamadagnya 
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ADIPARVANI 

Strangely enough, already in the second chapter of the Adiparvan, the 
Parvasairhgraha, which is in fact, for the greater part of it, someth; ng 
like a Table of Contents, we make our acquaintance with one of the Bh; ir- 
gavas, the most famous of them, Rama Jamadagnya,^ not yet full-fledged 
avatdra,^ a character which i)i reality has no connection whatsoever with the 
action of the sublime tragedy which is going to be unfolded in the epic, Tlat 
comes about in this way. The place where the Mahabharata war was foug it, 
as everybody knows who knows anything at all about the war, was called 
Kuruksetra (Gita 1 . 1 ) : 

{|5} dharmaksetre Kuruksetre samavetd ynyutsavalj. \ 
mdmakdf^ Pa}}4<^vds caiva ..... 

But the Suta Ugralsravas, son of Lomahar^apa, who recites the epic at 
the twelve-year sacrificial session held in the Naimisa Forest under the ai;is- 
pices of saunaka, gives the name of the place as Samantapancaka and is 
careful enough to add that he had visited that sacred spot {pwiyam desan) 
and was as a matter of fact just returning from it ( 1 . 1 . 11 f.): 
Samantapancakdth ndma putiyarh dvijanisevitam | 
gatavdn asmi tarn desam yuddham yatrdbhaval purd H 
Pdndovdndth Kurilndm ca satwe^dm ca maihiksitdm j 
didrksur dgatas tasmdt samlpath bhavatdm iha |1 

That obviously needed a little explication. Accordingly we find in t he 
beginning of the second chapter a query about this Samantapancaka from the 
sages who formed the audience. They want to know all about this new pU ce 
of pilgrimage ( 1 . 2 . 1) ; 

Samantapmcaham iti yad uktam sutanandana | 
etat sarvath yatkdnydyam srotum icchdmahe vayam jj 
And from the story narrated by the Suta it proves to be a Bhargava pkce 
of pilgrimage, situated probably somewhere in the neighbourhood of or wit h¬ 
in the limits of Kuruksetra.* It was in fact, as the Suta proceeds to explain, 


In the Adiparvan, the references are to the Critical Edition of that bo ik 
published by this Institute (Poona 1933); elsewhere to the Vtdgate, the editi ui 
used being the Chitrashala edition (Poona 1929-1933). References to the Vulgi te 
are distinguished by prefixing “ B.” to them. 

Special studies on Parasuraraa : Irawati Karve, “The Parasurama Myth” 
in the Jdurnal of the University of Bombay, vol. 1 (1932), pp, 115-139 ; and the 
paper by Anujan Achan cited above, Paramrarm Legend and its Significance 
(1935), and Jarl Charpentier, Parasu-Rama, Kuppuswami Sastri Comm. VcL 
(1937) pp. 9-16. 

Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Grundriss d. indo-arischen Phil und Alti r- 
tumskuijde III. Bd., 1. Heft B), p. 211. 

^ In the Salyaparvan it is said that it is a holy place of pilgrimage situat ;d 
on the Sarasvati C. 9. 2136. 
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the sacred spot where the Bhargava Rama, the foremost of weapon-bearers 
{sastrabhrtmi varali, 1. 2. 3), after extirpating the warrior race during the 
interval between the Treta and the Dvapara Ages, had made five pools of 
blood, probably forming a circle (hence obviously Samantapancaka), and 
standing in the middle of the pools the terrible man offered the uncanny 
oblation of congealed blood to his forefathers, until the shades of the departed 
ancestors appeared before him and pacified him, giving him the boon that 
those sanguinary pools of his would become holy places of pilgrimage ( 1 . 2 . 
3ff.): 

Tretddvaparayo}} samdhau Rdmah sasirabhrtdm varah \ 
asttkrt pdrthivam ksatram jaghmdmarsacoditajt || (3) 

sa sarvarii ksatram utsddya svaviryendnalddyutik | 

Samantapanoake panca cakdra rudhirahraddn 11 (4} 

sa tesu rudhirambhaj}su hradesu krodhamucchitah \ 
pitfn samtarpaydmdsa rudhirerieti nah srutam 1| (5) 

{ 6 } A few stanzas later we read that the Kuru-Paindava war was also 
fought at this Samantapancaka (1. 2. 9) ; 

antare caiva samprdpte Kali-Dv&parayor abhut | 

Samantapanoake yuddham Kuru-Pdtidavasenayoh H 
Samantapancaka is thus made out to be only another name of Kuruk§etra : 
evidently a Bhargava named The people of India have forgotten this Bhar¬ 
gava synonym : they remember only Kuruk§etra, a name which has struck 
deep root in the memory of the people, Even now at every solar eclipse 
there is held at Kuruk§etra, a mammoth fair, which attracts hundreds of 
thousands of devout pilgrims,"'^ hailing from the different corners of India, 
who reverently visit the spot hallowed by the blood of their beloved kings of 
yore, those shining examples of knighthood and chivalry, who counting their 
lives as straw fell fighting, waging a holy war {dharmayuddha}, which has 
made the Kuruksetra a dharmaksetra. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that this short account of the annihila¬ 
tion of the Ksatriyas by the Brahmin Rama Jamadagnya—a very popular 
theme, as will be seen later on, with the redactors of our Mahabharata—has 
been even amplified in later times by the interpolation of a short dialogue 

^ Samantapancaka mentioned in Parvans 1, 3, 6, 7 and 9 only. That the war 
took place at Samantapancaka is also mentioned in : 

B. 6. 1. 6 : Samantapancakad bahyam sibiraiji sahasrasafi 1 

karayamasa vidhivat Kuntiputro Yudhisthiralj 1| 

C. -7. 2725 : svali srosyate &as tasya Saindhavasya rane hatam | 

Samantapancakad bahyam vi&ika bhava ma rudafi || 

C. 9. 3032 ; etat Kuruksetra-Samantapancakam | 

Prajapater uttaravedir ucyate [| 

C. 9. 3620-21 : Samantapancake piniye trisu lokesu visrute | 

aharh nidhanam isadya lokian prapsyami sSiJvatan 11 

- Imperial Galettdier of India, (1886) vol. 8, p. 374 f, 
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(of eight lines) between Rama Jamadagnya and his Bhargava ancestors 
(Adi 71 * ; cf. B. 3. 83. 29If.) : 

Rama Rdm<a mahabhaga pritah sma tava Bhargava | 
anaya pitrbhaktya ca vihrametm ca te vibho | 
varam vjnt&va bhadram te kim icchasi mahadyute^ 

Rama uvdca\ 

yadi me pitara!}, pritd yady anugrdhyatd mayi \ 
yac ca rosdbhibhutena ksatram utsdditam mayd | etc. 

This passage, which is an abridged version of a dialogue occurring in t he 
Tilrthayatraparvan, a sub-section of the Aranyakaparvan, is found at tliis 
point only in certain Devanagari MSS. (including those of the “ K ” Versior), 
and is missing in the Bengali MSS. as well as in the entire Southern recen¬ 
sion, and therefore certainly suspect. We shall have occasion to mentinn 
other similar enlargements of Bhargava anecdotes. 

C7} The next reference to the Bhargava Rama occurs in adhy, 58 >f 
the Adi. and the theme is the same. The chapter, as a matter of fact, des¬ 
cribes the circumstances which led to the incarnation of the gods and goi- 
desses of the Puraiijic pantheon on this ^rth of ours. But the accou ,t 
begins with an allusion to the great exploit of the Bhargava Rama, his tot'd 
extirpation of the bad old kings of yore (1. 58. 4) : 

trih,saptakrtva}), prthivini krtva mhksatriydm purd j 
Jdmadagnyas tapas tepe Mahendre parvatottame jj (I) 

The first line of this stanza is worthy of special note, It occurs, with sliglit 
variations, over and over again in our Mahabharata, its exultant note ringirg 
like a distant echo in the remotest corners and crevices of this huge epo s, 
which was composed by Krspa Dvaipayana to spread in this world the fane 
of the high-souled Paindavas and of other puissant Ksatriyas (1. 56. 25 f.) : 

Krsna-Dvaipdyanenedarh krtam punyaciklrsund |j 
kirtim prathayatd lake Fdndavdndm mahdtmmdm | 
anyesdm ksatriyajiarh ca bhuridravinatejasdm j ] 

When the Bhargava Rama, after making a clean sweep of the Ksatriyai, 
retired to Mount Mahendra, on the eastern coast of India, to practise austei 
ities, there remained of the warrior caste only the females, and the Ksatriy i 
race was in imminent danger of becoming totally extinct (Adi. 58). When 
the earth was thus bereft of Ksatriya manhood, the K^atriya women, castin' 
aside their pride, approached the Brahmins for offspring. With thes 
Ksatriya women cohabited the Brahmins of rigid vows of those times, it 
pity for their sad plight. They cohabited with the Ksatriya women, no 
from passion, only in season, never out of season. Thus thousands o 
Ksatriya women conceived from their intercourse with pious Brahmins 
Their children were the virtuous Ksatriyas, who ushered in again the Colder 
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Age, Thus sprang up a second Ksatriya race from the surviving K?atriya 
women, owing to their intercourse with ascetic Brahmins. The new genera¬ 
tion, blessed with long life, throve in virtue. And there were again esta¬ 
blished the four castes, having Brahmins at their head (1. 58. 8. 10); 

evam tad brakmanaih ksatram ksatnydsu tapasvibhih \ 
jatam rdhyata dharmet^a sudirghendyusmvitam | 
catvdro ’pi tadd varnd babhuvur brdhma)}ottmah \ | 

tdp prajdh prthitnpala dharnmmatapardyandh, | 
ddhibhir vyddhibhis caiva vimuktdh sarvaso nardti || 

Later the Asuras, defeated by the gods and expelled from heaven, ini order 
to continue their fight for supremacy, took birth in royal families, among 
animals and elsewhere on this earth, and so a'gain godless kings were born 
here on the earth. The goddess Earth, oppressed by this vicious and godless 
creation, lodged a complaint with Brahma, who, with a view to freeing her 
from the tyranny of her oppressors, ordains that the various gods and god¬ 
desses, gandharvas and apsarases incarnate themselves, in different forms 
and shapes, to wage war with the Asuras> and annihilate them. 

In this legend, which is here skilfully interwoven with the much lauded 
exploit of the Bhargava Rama, the Brahmin appears in the rble of the 
de facto Creator of the Later Kisfftriyas. But in a variant version of the 
same incident, which occurs in the santi (adhy. 48-49 of the Vulgate) and 
which will be discussed in due course, the narrator, isit-Krgpa himself, while 
admitting that there was a general slaughter of the K?atriyas, allows that 
some K?atriyas had escaped death at the hands of the Bhargava Rama and, 
after his retirement to the forest, emerged from their places of concealment 
and resumed sovereignty. But in this prologue to the Adiparvan, however, 
Vaisampayana, as we have seen is quite certain that the K§atriyas were totally 
annihilated by Rama and the race was entirely regenerated by Brahmins. 

Another little digression, adhy. 60, which explains the origin and geneal¬ 
ogy of the different orders of beings, from the gods downwards> contains also 
a genealogy of the Bhargavas, the only Brahmanic genealogy, besides that 
of the Ahgirasas^ (a clan closely connected with the Bhrgus) considered by 
the epic bards worthy of inclusion in this chapter. 

This confused cosmogonic account (1. 60. Iff.) begins with the enumera¬ 
tion of the six mind-born {mdnasa) sons of Brahma and the eleven sons 
of Sthapu, namely, the eleven Rudras. The six mind-born sons of Brahma 
are : Marici, Ahgiras, Atri, PUlastya, Pulah'a and Kratu, which list does 
not include Bhrgu.'^ Dak?a {9} was born from the right thumb (angustha) 

1 Even the Ahgirasas are shown scant courtesy. Only one generation of the 
family is mentioned : the sons of Angirasas were Brhaspati, Utathya and Saihvarta ; 
they had a (nameless) sister. 

8 These six “ mind-born ” .sons are mentioned again in 1. 59. 10. 
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of Brahma, and Dak§a’s wife from his left thumb. Dak§a begat fifty 
daughters on his wife, of whom he gave away thirteen, in a lot, to Kasyapa, 
son of Marici. Kasyapa’s offspring were the gods and the titans.^ Thr 
list of gods and demi-gods closes with the progeny of Kasyapa (1. 60. 39) : 
e^a devagm}o rdjan kirtitas te ’nupurvasal}^ | 
yam kirfayitvd manujalj, sarvapdpait), pramucyate \ \ 

Immediately, after this list of celestials, come Bhrgu and his descendants 
(1,. 60. 40) : 

Brahmd^o hrdaymh bhitivd nih,srfo bhagavdn Bhrguji J 
The close proximity to the god^ is perhaps intended to be an indication o; 
the high position of the Bhrgus in the Precedence List. The genealogy 
given here is short and mentions only the well-known descendants of on< 
branch of the Bhargava clan, the branch made famous by Rama Jamadagnya 
The pedigree begins with Bhfgu, who also was a son of Brahma, being borr 
by piercing his heart {hr day a). 

But this ancestry of Bhrgu is in conflict with another account found ir 
the epic (Anusasaha 85 of the Vulgate), according to which Bhrgu was borr 
from the seed of Prajapati which had fallen in the fire. 

The latter account has partial Vedic support, for we read in the Aitareyr 
Brahmaija (3. 34) that the seed of Prajapati became divided into thre< 
parts, from which were born Aditya, Bhfgu and Angiras, On the othei 
hand, in the Pancavirhsa Brahmarja (18. 9. 1),^ the paternity of Bhfgu witl 
two others is attributed to Varuija. Further in the Satapatha Brahmapr 
(11. 6. 1. 1), Jaimiruya Brahmapa (1. 42) Taittiriya Upani§ad (1. 3. 1. 1) 
Taittirlya Araijyaka (9. 1) also, Bhrgu. is said to be the son of Varuija 
from Varuipa, it is said, he obtained the knowledge of Brahma. 

There seems to be partial synthesis of some of these divergent version: 
in the confused Anusasana account cited above, according to which, whili 
Mahadeva, in the form of Vanata, was performing a sacrifice, Brahmd was 
presiding and all the gods and the goddesses were present. Seeing tha 
assemblage of celestial damsels of exceeding beauty, desire sprang up in th( 
mind of Brahma, and he had an emission. As soon as the seed came out 
Brahma took it up with the sacrificial ladle and poured it, like a libatior 
of clarified butter, with the necessary mmtras, on the burning fire. There 
upon tio} three beings emerged from the sacrificial fire. One arose fron 
the flames {bhrk) and hence he was called Bhrgu ; another came out of th< 
burning charcoals {angora) and hence he passed by the name of Angiras 
the third originated from a heap of extinguished coals and was called Kavi 
This tradition we find faintly reflected in a stanza (Adi. 216*), interpolatec 


1 1, 60. 33 : Kasyapasya surdsurah^ 

“ Cf. Maitr. Saifahita 4. 3.. 9; 49. 4; Jaitn. Biiahmana 2. 202. 
19 a 
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in most MSS. of the Northern recension after 1. 5. 6 ; 

Bhrgur maha;rsir bhagavdn Brahmat^a vai svayambhuva [ 

Varur^asya kratau jdtah pdvakdd iti nalj. hutam || 

Here we see that the great seer, “ Bhaga\'ian ” Bhrgu is said to have been 
produced the self-create Lord Brahma during Varuna’s sacrifice from Fire. 

However, to return to the pedigree of the Bhrgus given in Adi 60, we 
find the statement that Bhrgu had two sons, Kavi (whose son was Sukra) 
and Cyavana. About both Sukra and Cyavana, we hear a great deal in our 
Mahabharata. From Cyavana the short pedigree runs as follows : Cya- 
vana-Aurva-IJcika-Jamadagni-Riama. About Kavi and I?cika alone the epic 
hasi not very much to narrate, but it is full of the amazing powers and the 
wonderful exploits of the remaining BMrgavas mentioned here, for whom 
our epic shows great predilection. 

Thus we find, only a few chapters later, the epic relating at great length 
the well-known story of Yayati (Yayatyupakhyana, Adi. 71-80), in which 
Sukra, the Asura priest, and his haughty and ambitious daughter Devayarfi 
play a prominent role, and which probably contains a solid substratum of 
historic truth. Between Yayati ahd the Pajiidavas there intervene, according 
to the computation of Pargiter, nearly ninety generations. And thus although 
the connection of this episode with the main epic story is of most slender char¬ 
acter, it possesses considerable Bhargava interest, which is probably the main 
reason why it has been excerpted here from some Phiraipic source.’- The story 
of Yayati is introduced in the epic in the following manner. 

In adhy. 70, Vaisaimpayana briefly sketches the early history of the 
Lunar Dynasty, incidentally mentioning Yayati and his five sons. Jana- 
mejaya is not satisfied with this sketchy account and requests Vaisaimpayana 
to relate in detail the story of Yayati, a remote ancestor of the Plapdavas, 
“tenth in descent from Prajapati” {dasamo' yah Brajapateh 1. 71. 1). The 
story of Yayati is as follows. 

£11} Brhaspati, son of Ahgiras, was the preceptor of the Devas, the 
Bhargava sukra (Kavya Usanas) that of the Asuras. Sukra, a powerful 
sorcerer, like all the other Bhargavas, had the knowledge of the secret of 
reviving the dead {samjivani vidyd); not so Brhaspati. The Devas were 
therefore handicapped in their wars with the Asuras. So at the instance 
of the Devas Bjhaspati’s son Kaca goes to Sukra, who was then the priest 
sorcerer of the Asura king Vrsaparvan and lives with himi as his disciple in 
order to obtain from him a knowledge of the art of reviving the dead, 
sukra’s beautiful daughter Devayani falls headlong in love with Kaca, son 
of Brhaspati, and boldly proposes marriage, an honour which Kaca politely 
but firmly declines. Subsequently one day when Devayani afid Sarmi§tha, 


It recurs almost verbatim in the Matsya Puraija (adhy. 25-42). 
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the daughter of the Asura Vrsaparvan, are having a bath in a neighbour¬ 
ing river, Indra tossed their clothes about, which had been left by the girls 
on the river bank, so that Sarmisthla by mistake took up the dress of Deva- 
yanf. There ensues a hefty quarrel between the girls, and iSarmistha throws 
her rival into a dry well overgrown with grass. And there she remains until 
she is seen and pulled out of the well by the gallant king Yayati, whom she 
promptly woos and who with the approval of her father, sukra, marries her. 
Previously, as a recompense for her overbearing conduct towards DevayanI 
Sarmistha, the Asura princess, had become Devayani’s slave. She now ac¬ 
companies DevayanT to the capital of Yayati and the three people live ir 
happiness together for some time. Yayati has been warned beforehand b^ 
the Asura priest Sukra that he must on no account call iSarmiisltha/ on toi hie 
bed : she was only a slave-girl belonging to Devayani’s entourage. Bui 
sarmistha prevails upon the soft-hearted and indulgent Yayati, by dint ol 
importunity and feminine logic to act so that her menstrual period will nol 
be wasted, “ for the husband of one’s friend is as good as one’s own hus¬ 
band ”. Yayati moved by her importunities admits the logic of Sarmi?tba’s 
requisition and begets on her secretly three sons, while Devayani has onlj 
two. Devayani learns the truth of the whole affair one day by accident 
and goes in a huff to her father, complaining bitterly of the perfidy of hei 
husband. The enraged Asura priest 5ukra curses Yayati that he would 
instantly suffer the effects of premature decrepitude, and so it happens 
Sukra relents, however, and adds that, as Yayati had acted from pun 
motives he might transfer his premature old age at will to any one who it 
willing to take it on in his stead. Accordingly Yayati exchanged his de 
crepitude for the youth of his youngest son, £12} Puru son of the Asurr 
princess iSarmfethia, who was the only one of his five sons willing to tak< 
ort his old age and to whom he subsequently handed over his vast kingdon 
as a reward for his filial affection. 

In this version of the Yayati legend, the Bhiargavl Devayani has it al 
her own way and poor sarmistha, the Asura princess has been thrust in the 
background except in the finale, which raises Sarmistha’s youngest son tc 
the throne and the tables are turned on Devayani, the daughter of the Asur? 
priest, Sukra. In spite of the Yayatyupakhyiana, Indian tradition honours 
Sarmistha as the pattern of a wife most honoured by her husband ; for ir 
Kalidasa’s famous drama, when Kasyapa gives his parting blessing to his 
beloved daughter, iSakuntalia, he could think of no better boon than to wisl 
that she might be like Sarmistha ; 

Yaydteii iva Sarmistha bhartur bahumatd bhava | 

“ Be thou highly honoured of thy husband, as was Sarmistha of Yayati! ’ 

The extermination of the Ki§atriyas by the Bhiargava Rama and th( 
subsequent regeneration of the K§atriya race by pious Brahmins find r 
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mention already for the third time in adhy. 98 of the Adi : this time in the 
course of a conversation between Bhi§ma and Satyavatii. The continuance 
of the royal family of Kurus was sorely jeopardized by the untimely death 
of both the sons of Samtanu, Citrahgada and Vicitravirya. Satyavati asks 
Bhi?ma to marry the young and beautiful widows of his half-brother 
Vicitravirya ahd beget children on them for the continuation of the race 
of the Kurus, a proposal which Bhisma firmly rejects as that would mean 
a deliberate breaking of his vow of celibacy. He proposes instead that a 
Brahmin be called tot officiate (niyoga) and do the job. He cites a prece¬ 
dent for this apaddharma. It is no other than the story of the Bhargava 
Rama and its sequel,. To avenge the death of his father, Bhisma relates, 
the Bhargava Rama slew Arjuna, the son of Krtavirya, king of the Haiha- 
yas. Then he set out on his war chariot to conquer the world. And taking 
up his bm, he hurled his mighty magical missiles (asPras) and exterminated 
the Ksatriyas more than once. In days of yore this illustrious descendant 
of Bhrgu annihilated the Ksatriyas thrice seven times (1. 98. 3) ; 

trihsaptakrtval). prthim krtdi nif^ksatriyd pur a | (11) 

Then from a high sense of duty, the virtuous Brahmins] of the {13} day, 
skilled in the Vedas, co-habited with the widows of the Kaistriyas massacred 
by the Bhargava Rama and begat on them offsprings and thus revived the 
almost extinct race of the Ksatriyas. Satyavati should unhesitatingly follow 
this excellent precedent and arrange for the revival of the dying race of the 
Kurus. 

So far we have come across only l^ends of the past achievements of 
the Bhargavas. The first reference to a direct contact between a Bhargava 
and one of the epic characters occurs in adhy. 121 of the Adi. In this pseudo- 
historical epic, the myth may not be properly regarded as concerned with 
events in time. Therefore the Bhnrgava Ra'ma, who only a few chapters 
previously is said to have lived in the interval between the Treta and the 
Dvapara Ages is here represented as the teacher {guru) of Acarya Drona, 
who lived in the interval between the Dvapara and the Kali Ages. The pu- 
pilship is only symbolical, but the basis of the symbolism is significant. 
Acarya Drona is the guru of the Kauravas and the Paijdvas and of all the 
other valiant Ksatriyas of the time, and he was also one of the greatest war¬ 
riors on the side of the Kauravas in the Bharata War. But Acarya Droiia 
must also have a guru. And who would be more suitable as guru than the 
Bhargava Rama, who is the foremost of all weapon-bearers {s(trva§astrabhr- 
tdm varah) ? 

Once the symbol has been accepted, it is treated as real, and the myth is 
worked out in great detail. Thus we are told that when Droija had finished 
his studies and taken up the duties of a house-holder, he began to feel the 
pinch of poverty. He then happened to hear that the Bhargava Rama was 
bestowing wealth on Brahmins. No inconsistency or anachronism is felt, be- 
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cause Rama is assumed to be “ever-living” (cirajlvin). So Droaja presented 
himself before the great Bhargava, who was about to -start for the forest, and 
asked for sotne wealth for himself. Rama ruefully confessed to him t at 
whatever wealth he at one time possessed he had freely presented to he 
Brahmins ; he had even presented the earth to Kasyapa, his sacrificing prit st. 
And now he had nothing left except his mortal body and his weapons and 
magical missiles (astras). He asked Droina to choose what he want d. 
Droina of course chose the famous missiles with which Rama had conqueied 
the whole earth. Rama accordingly gave all his |^I4} weapons to Drona, 
instructing him at the same time fully in the science of arms. 

This story of Droina and Rama was apparently popular, for we find it 
repeated in an abridged form in adhy. 154, it being related there to the Piatj- 
davas by a Brahmin, who was urging them to proceed to the capital of Dr ;i- 
pada to attend the svayamvara of Draupadi. 

We learn another fragment of Bhargava history from adhy. 169 to 1' 2 
of the Adi, the Aurvopakhyana, which is, as a matter of fact, a digressic u 
within a digression. 

While the Pandava brothers were proceeding by slow stages to the capi¬ 
tal of king Drupada to attend Draupadi’s svayamvara, they are opposed cn 
the way by Citraratha Afigarapariia, king of the Gandharvas, whom Arjur a 
after a brief fight overcomes. Citraratha and Arjuna soon become close 
friends. This sudden friendship gives the necessary opportunity to the ski ■ 
ful raconteur to smuggle in some stories. Citraratha, as a matter of fac , 
relates to Arjuna a number of interesting but flimsily motivated anecdotes, 
which are a pure and unadulterated digression, among them the well-know i 
story of Vasistha. It is related how VMvamitra, king of Kanyakubja, triei! 
to seize Vasistha’s sacred cow {kamadhemi) and, failing, turned ascetic and 
in the end became a Brahmin ; how king Kalmasapada Saudasa was cursed 
by Vasistha’s son Sakti (or Saktri)! to become a cannibal and how he begar 
his career as a cannibal by devouring Vasistha’s own sons including sakti; hov 
Vasi^tha subsequently freed the king from the effects of the curse. Ther 
finally to dissuade his enraged grandson Parasara, son of Sakti, from destroy¬ 
ing the whole creation in his fretrzy, Vasistha relates to him the story of tht 
Bhargava Aurva. It will thus be seen that the Bhargava legend is emboxed 
within the Vasistha legend, which is itself an episode of the Caitraratha 
section. This story of Aurva is as follows. 

Once upon a time there was a king by name Kptavirya of the Haih- 
yas, whose family priests were the Bhrgus. On them he bestowed great 
wealth. After his death the princes of his family, for some reason or other, 
demanded it back. The Bhpgus came out with some of it, but not all. It 
then happened that one of the K^atriyas, accidentally digging the ground in 
the settlement of the Bhrgus, came upon a large store of wealth buried under 
[15} ground. Enraged at what they naturally considered deceitful conduct 
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on the part of the Bhrgus, the Ksatriyas used violence to the Bhrgps, and 
slew them all indiscriminately. The K§atriyas even hunted down the women 
of tlie Bhrgus, and with a view to exterminating the race killed all those that 
were pregnant. Pursued hy the Ksatriyas, some of the Bhfgu women took 
shelter in the inaccessible fastnesses of the Himalayas. One of these wornen^, 
in order to perpetuate the race of the Bhargavas, had concealed her embryo 
in her thigh. The Ksatriyas, when they came to know of it, pursued her 
with the intention of decimating her embryo; when, lo and behold, the child 
was bom from his mother’s thigh, blinding the Haihayas with his lustre. 
Bereft of sight, they roamed about in the forest, and, meekly approaching 
the faultless Brahmin lady, prostrated themselves before her, begging that 
their eyesight might be restored. “ My good sirs ”, said the Brahmin lady, 
“ I have not robbed you of your eyesight, nor am I angry with you. But 
this scion of the Bhrgus seems certainly to be angry with you. Your eyesight 
has no doubt been destroyed by this high-souled Bhargava, whose wrath has 
been kindled by the massacre of his kinsmen. When you took to destroying 
even the embryos of the Bhrgu race, the child was held by me concealed in 
my thigh for one hundred years. That he may do good to the Bhrgu race, 
the entire Veda with its six aitgas revealed itself to him when he was still in 
the womb. Being enraged at the slaughter of his kinsmen, he desires to kill 
you. It is by his divine effulgence that your eyesight has been destroyed. Pray 
therefore, toy good sirs, to this excellent son of mine, bom of my thigh 
{uru) ; and pacified by your humbly prostrating yourself before him, he 
may restore your eyesight”. Thereupon all those Ksatriyas on their bended 
knees said to that high-born child, “Forgive us”, and the high-born child 
forgave them. But that descendant of the Bhargava race did not forget that 
outrage and resolved in his mind upon destroying this wicked world. With 
that object in view he started performing the most severe austerities. By 
the intensity of his austerities he afflicted all the worlds. On learning what 
Aurva was doing to avenge the wrong done to them by the Ksatriyas, the 
shades of his ancestors came to him and addressed his as follows : {[16} “ 0 
Aurva, O child, the prowess of thy fierce austerities has been seen by us. 
Control thy anger and forgive the people.” They explain to him that the 
Ksatriyas were really nol to blame for the slaughter of the Bhrgus ! How 
could those puny Ksatriyas ever hope to kill the Bhargavas? That contre¬ 
temps was a little contrivance of the Bhargavas themselves. The fact was 
that the Bhargavas were tired of their lives and longed to die, but death dared 
not touch them, those sinless effulgent specimens of humanity, and suicide 
was a cowardly act and a sin. They had therefore staged that little quarrel 
with those foolish and arrogant Ksatriyas, so that the Ksatriyas might get en- 

1 According to C. 1.2610 her name was Arusi : 

Arufi tu Manah kanya tasya paini manisinah |1 

Aurvas tasyam samabhavad Orum bhittva mahayasah \ 1 
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raged and kill them, as they did. Of what use could wealth be to those 
emancipated soiuls, whose sole desire was to obtain heaven ? Aurva replies 
that they may be all true, but he had made a vow to destroy the world in 
order to calm his own anger and he must destroy it, or else he would be 
destroyed himself by the fire of his uncontrollable wrath. An(J so the wcrld 
was in imminent danger of being totally destroyed ! But the ancestors of 
Aurva show him a way out of the dilemma. They wisely advise him to 
fling the fire of his wrath in the waters, which are the primeval source i ad 
support of the world, and Aurva does so. And now, in the shape of hor; e’s 
head (hayasiras), his wrath dwells in the ocean, consuming its waters, which 
are the world (loka hy upomoydl} smrtdl}. 1. 171. 19). 

In the above legend we may notice some of the repeated motives of Bh iir- 
gava stories. There is first of all the feud with the Ksatriyas, which finally 
develops into the creation of the figure of the Bhargava Rama, “ the forem ist 
of all weapon-bearers, ” who single-handed, with the aid of his magical wea¬ 
pons, the astras, conquers the whole earth, annihilating the Ksatriyas tin ice 
seven times. Then there is the motif of the opportune birth of a miraculous 
child, whose effulgent lustre either blinds the oppressor (as here) or om- 
sumes him (as in the case of Cyavana). There is, lastly, the appearance of 
the shades of the ancestors, who step in to stop the carnage either contempl rt- 
ed (as here) or actually perpetrated (as in the case of Rama), to avenge 
some private wrong done with reference to the family. 

j[i7} Sabhaparvan 

The short Sabha, which is a compact little book with 81 chapters a id 
about 2700 stanzas, (in the Vulgate), begins with the Erection of the Darlar 
Hall and ends with the Second Gambling Match. Here the story mardies 
forward by rapid strides, consisting as it does mainly of spirited dialogue a nd 
dramatic action. The digressions are few and far between, and of updkhyd- 
nm as such there are none. The real important digressions, which occur ea ly 
in the beginning, are two : firstly, the somewhat lengthy and imaginat ve 
descriptions {dkhydnm) by NSrada of the halls of the celestials Indra, Yania, 
Varuiija, Kubera, and Brahma, preceded by a short Niti tractate (adhy. 5-lf ); 
and, secondly, the previous history of Jarasamdha, narrated by Kp^na (adl y. 
17-19). Consequently, in this parvan, the Bhargava material is extrem< ly 
scanty. 

The Bhargavas are nevertheless briefly mentioned several times. Thus, 
naturally, many of the Bhargavas, to wit, Bhpgu, Markaijdeya, Rama, ja- 
madagnya, are several times mentioned as being present, along with other 
famous sages and seers of the past, in the halls of the celestials mention .d 
above, as also as a matter of course in the newly erected hall of Yudhisthii a. 
In adhy. 8, Rama has been placed by mistake among the royal sages (ia- 
jarsis). They are likewise present at the coronation of Yudhi?thira. These 
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Static figures are like mural decorations, and of no special interest to us. 
We shall therefore ignore them. 

Rama’s extermination of the K§alriyas, which is really never quite for¬ 
gotten by our bards, is mentioned in adhy. 14. Krwa prefaces his long 
reply to Yudhi§thira regarding the prerequisites of the Rajasuya sacrifice by 
pointing out, quite irrelevantly, that the contemporary Ksatriyas were far in¬ 
ferior to that old race of Ksatriyas that was exterminated by the Bhargava 
Rama (B. 2. 14. 2) ; 

Jdmadagnyena Rdmetj.a ksatram yad aUasesitam | 
tasmdd avarajmh lake yad Math k^atTasmhjhitam ]| 

It was mentioned above that the high esteem in which our epic bards 
held Rama Jamadagnya had led to his being represented as the teacher of 
Acarya Drona in tire science of arms. The same ideology is responsible for 
the sedulously fostered belief that Rama was the teacher of Bhi$ma also, an 
idea which is taken hold of {18} and further developed in that late addition 
to the Udyoga,, the Amha episode (Ambopakhyana). Rama is represented as 
standing in the same relation to Karna, the proteg4 and ally of Duryodhana. 
So, in his denunciation of Knsija, sisupala mentions Karjia’s pupilship under 
Rama as one of Karqa’s qualifications entitling him to receive the argha 
(B, 2. 37. 15 f.) : 

ayath c'a sarvardjhdm vm bdasldghi mahdbalah | 

Jdmadagsnyasya dayitali H^yo viprasya Bhdraia 11 
Yenatmabalam asritya rdjdno yudhi nirjita^ | 
tam ca Kar,tfam atikramya katham Kj^nas tvaydrcital} 11 
ARAb’YAKAPARVAN 

This book is a veritable thesaurus of ancient Brahmanic myths and le¬ 
gends. We accordingly find that a fair amount of Bhargava material has 
been incorporated in it. We further find that one Bhargava takes a con¬ 
siderable share in the story-telling that is done here. 

The first important deference to the Bhfgus is in the Tirthayatra sec¬ 
tion. The list of iirthas given in adhy. 82 ff (of the Vulgate) is said to 
have been first communicatedi by the sage Pulastya to Bhisma and then re¬ 
peated by Narada to Yudhisthira. It is in reality a material compendium 
of tirthas, which gives, in the space of a stanza or two, the necessary details 
about the particular tirtha : the name of the firtha, the ritual acts to be done 
there, and finally the merit {put.iya) accruing from these acts. Thus, for 
example, we read (B. 3. 83. 13 ff.): 

“O king, going to Salukin! and bathing in the Dasasvamedha, the pil¬ 
grim obtains the merit of performing 10 asvamedha sacrifices.—Then going to 
Sarpadevi, that excellent tirtha of the Nagas, one obtains the merit of per¬ 
forming 1 agnistoma sacrifice and goes to the world of the Nagas.-—One 
should then proceed, O virtuous man, to (the shrine of) Tarantuka, the gate¬ 
keeper. Staying there only for one night, one obtains the merit of giving 
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away 1000 kine.—Then going to the PaBcanada, with regulated diet and sub 
dued soul, and bathing in the Kdtifirtha, one obtains the merit of perform 
ing 1 asvamedha sacrifice. Going to the firtJia of the Asvins, a man is bon 
handsome (in a future birth, of course).—One should then go, O virtuous 
man, to the excellent {19} tirtka called Vataha, where Vi§nu in times of yon 
appeared in the form of a boar. Bathing there. O' foremo3t of men, one 
obtains the merit of performing 1 agnistoma sacrifice.—O king of kings, one 
should then visit Somatirtha, situated in Jayanti. Bathing in it, one obtains 
the merit of performing 1 rdja&uya sacrifice.—^Bathing in Ekahamsa, one ob¬ 
tains the merit of giving away 1000 kine.—O ruler of men, going to the 
Krtasauca, the pilgrim becomes purified, and obtains the merit of perform¬ 
ing 1 putidanka sacrifice.—Then going to Munjavata, the place sacred to 
Sthainu, and fasting for one night, one acquires the position of gdmpatyn 
And so on and so forth. 

Only very rarely is this dreary enumeration interrupted by a brief ac¬ 
count of some myth or legend connected with the place of pilgrimage in 
question. Now we find embedded in this list the legend connected with the 
Ramahradas (B. 3. 83. 26 ff.), whidi appears to have considerably roused 
the interest of the compiler and to which he has devoted not less than 32 
lines. The story is of course no other than that of the extirpation of the 
K$atriya race by the Bhargava Rama, of which this is already the fourth 
repetition in some form or other. The story is as follows. 

The greatly effulgent and heroic Rama, after exterminating the Ki§atri- 
yas with great valour, formed five lakes filled with the blood of the slaughter¬ 
ed warriors. And he offered that blood as oblation to his forefathers, who 
were most gratified by this supreme act of filial piety. The shades of these 
ancestors appeared before him and addressed him as follows : “ O Rama, O 
Rama, O fortunate one ! We are pleased, O Bhargava, with thy filial piety 
and with thy great valour. Ask for a boon, O greatly effulgent one. What 
dost thou wish to have ? ” Having been thus addressed by his ancestors, 
Rama, that foremost of smiters (Rdmah praharatmi varah B. 3. 83. 31), 
thus spoke with joined hands to his ancestors : “If you are pleased with me 
and if I have deserved your favour then by your grace I desire that I may 
again derive pleasure, in asceticism. By your power, may I be freed 
from the sin I have incurred' by killing these Ksatriyas in a fit of 
wratli. Also may these sanguinary lakes become holy places of pilgrimage 
celebrated throughout the world ’’. Hearing these righteous words of Rama, 
his ajicestors were highly pleased, {20} and filled with joy they thus replied 
to Rama : “ Let thy austerities prosper, especially by virtue of thy filial piety. 
Forsooth thou hast exterminated the Ksatriyas in a fit of wrath, but thou 
art already freed from that sin, for they have fallen owing to their own mis¬ 
deeds. These lakes of thine shall without doubt become places of pilgrimage. 
He who will bathe in these lakes and offer here oblations to his ancestors will 
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please his manes and they will gratify all his heart’s desire, and lead him 
to the eternal celestial regions ”. Having granted these boons to Rama and 
affectionately taken leave of him, the shades became invisible. It wais thus 
that the bloody lakes of that illustrious descendant of Bhrgu became sacred 
places of pilgrimage.—Leading the life of a student of the sacred lore and 
observing sacred vows, if a person bathes in the Lakes of Rama (Ramahra* 
da) and worships Rama, he will obtain much gold. 

The reader will easily recognize this as the story which was briefly re¬ 
lated already in connection with Samantapancaka. In fact Ramahrada ap¬ 
pears to be only another name of Samantapancaka, one of the tlrthas explicit¬ 
ly mentioned as having been visited by the Suta (that is, the putative narrator 
of the Mahiabharata), before he came to Saunaka’s sacrifice. It will be^ re¬ 
called that some information was asked then about Samantapancaka in adhy. 
2 of the Adi, and in that connection this story was briefly narrated by the 
Suta to the sages of the Naimisa Forest. There the story was originally 
summarized in four stanzas, but some subsequent reviser, apparently not 
satisfied with such a cursory allusion to this epoch-making feat of Rama, had 
interpolated at that place the dialogue between Rama and his ancestors 
(compressed into eight lines) made up mostly of bits and pieces of verses 
borrowed from; the present context, and like' all interpolations proving itself 
to fee somewhat of a bad fit. 

A few chapters later, we have a strange story of a conflict between two 
different avatdras of the same god, Vistiu, between the Jamadagnya Rama 
and the Dasarathi Rama, told in connection with a Bhrgutirtha, “ celebrated 
in the three worlds, which Yudhijthira and his party are said to have visited 
(B. 3. 99. 34 ff). Once upon a time, the story goes, Rama Jamadagnya went 
to Ayodhyia to meet Rama Dasarathi and to test his strength. {21} Rama 
D. was sent by his father to the boundary of his kingdom to: receive Rama 
J. hospitably, but was flagrantly insulted by the latter. Rama D. nevertheless 
bends the bow given to him by Riama J. to test his strength and shoots an 
arrow which convulses the whole world, astounding Rama J. Rama D. further 
confounds Rama J. completely by showing him his cosmic form (visvarupa), 
made popular by the Gita (adhy. 11),, and rebukes him for hisl overweening 
conduct. Abashed, Rama J. returns to Mount Mahendra, having lost his 
lustre (tejas), which he regains later at some Hrtha or other. Yudhisthira is 
asked to bathe in the same tirtha that he might regain the lustre he had lost 
in his conflict with Duryodhana. 

This grotesque story, composed probably with the object of glorifying 
the K§atriya Rama at the cost of the Brahmin Rama, must be quite a modern 
interpolation, in the Mahabharata. Contextually it is an obvious mis¬ 
fit, being incongruously wedged in between two halves of the Agastya legend, 
with which it has absolutely no connection. Not only is this bizarre story 
contextually a misfit, it is a very poor piece of composition, and it strikes 
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moreover a discordant note, involving disrespect towards the Bhargava Rama, 
who in our epic is otherwise throughout held up for «rr admirations as the 
foremost of weapon-jbearers and fighters. Fortunately we are not left to 
deduce the spuriousness of this passage merely from intrinsic arguments 
which are apt to be discredited ; for, the passage is missing entirely in th e 
Southern recension, an omission supported by the Kasmiri version and even 
by some ancient Devanagari MSS. The story, which is narrated at some 
length in the Ramayaina, is not even alluded to in the Ramopakhyana of our 
epic and belongs evidently to a different complex of legends, quite inharm(>- 
nious with the Mahabharata context. It appears to have been smuggled into 
the capacious folds of the Aranyakaparvan in quite recent times by som;; 
vrell-meaning but ignorant Northern interpolater anxious to vindicate the 
claim of the epic to be a complete encyclopaedia of the Hindu legendary lore ‘ 

But the next chapter (100) again contains a Bhargava story, the legend 
of Dadhica. Lomasa relates how the Ralakeyas under the leadership tf 
Vftra persecuted the celestials, who betook them-{22}-selves to Brahma ask 
ing for his protection. The latter advises them to go to the (Bhargava) Da¬ 
dhica and ask for his bones. The sage magnanimously gives up his bod; 
for the good of the three worlds. The celestials took the bones of Dadhic i 
to Visvakarman, the architect of the gods, who fashioned out of his ibones 
the thunderbolt, with which Indra vanquished the enemies of the gods. The 
story is repeated in the account of the pilgrimage of Baladeva (Salya 51 i:i 
the Vulgate), where it is said of Dadhica that he was the strongest of all 
creatures, tall as the Himalayas and that Indra was always mightily afraiel 
of him on account of his lustre. 

Yet again, a few chapters later, the arrival of Yudhisthira and his part , 
at Mount Mahendra, the headquarters of Rama, now a samnyasin, afford:, 
a vrelcome opportunity to the bard for the presentation of a full-laigth por¬ 
trait of the hero of the Bhargavas, Rama, son of Jamadagni (Aranyaka 115 
117 in the Vulgate). 

The Panclavas bathe at the mouth of the Ganges and proceed to the rive 
Vaitaraiii in Kalihga, where the altar of Kasyapa is. They rest on Moun 
Mahendra and hear there from Akrtavrana, a disciple of the Bhargava Rame, 
the well-known story of Rama, which may be summarized as follows. 

Gadhi, king of Kanyakubja, had retired to the forest to practise reli 
gious austerities. There a most beautiful daughter was born to him, Satya 
vati, whom the Bhargava Rcika wooed. Gadhi perhaps did not re 
lish his suit and tried to evade it by demanding a present o 
a thousand peculiarly coloured horses, but Rcika supplied then 
and gained her. Then a Bhrgu (perhaps, Aurva is meant), who 
was a great sorcerer, visits the newly married couple and gives his young: 


1 Yad ihasti tad anyatra yan n/ehasti na tat ki/acit. 
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daughter-in-law the boon that she would give birth to a gifted son, and so 
would her mother. To fortify the boon, he prescribes that she should em¬ 
brace an udumhma tree, her mother an asvattha, and both should partake of 
different dishes of some special cam prepared by him with powerful incanta¬ 
tions and endowed with magical potency. These good ladies go and ex¬ 
change the frees as well as the dishes of cam which were apportioned to them 
by the great sage, with the result that the daughter was about to give birth 
to a Brahmin son with Kjatriyan qualities and the mother a K§atriya son 
with £23} Brahmanic qualities. But the Bhrgu, who comes to know of this 
interchange by occult means, comes rushing to the hermitage and tells his 
daughter-in-law what was going to happen. Moved by her entreaties, he gives 
a further boon to the young woman who had really been deceived by her mo¬ 
ther, postponing the action of the potent charm. Thus her son Jamadagni 
was saved from the taint of Kjsatriyahood, which ultimately fell upon her 
grandson Rama, who turned out to be, as prophesied, a revengeful and blood¬ 
thirsty warrior, perpetrator of cruel and sanguinary deeds. Jamadagni, 
though a peaceful Brahmin who excelled in the study of the Vedas, as de¬ 
sired by his mother, was not without martial equipment, for “ the entire 
science of arms with the four kinds of magical missiles spontaneously came 
to him, who rivalled the sun in lustre, without any instruction from any¬ 
body” (B. 3. 115. 45). Jamadagni married Repuka, daughter of king Pra- 
senajit. She gave birth to five sons : Rumanvat, Su$epa, Vasu, Visvavasu, 
and last but not least Rama. The family lived happily for some time. Then 
one day when Repuka of rigid vows happened to see Citraratha, the hand¬ 
some king of Marttikavataka, sporting in water with his numerous wives, 
her fortitude forsook her and she felt the pangs of desire. When she return¬ 
ed to the hermitage, Jamadagni noticed her pollution and guessed her secret. 
In a fit of rage he called in turn upon each of his sons to kill their unchaste 
mother. Four of them refused to do the atrocious deed and were cursed 
by the angry and disappointed father for their disobedience. Then came the 
last of all that “ slayer of hostile heroes, ” Rama Jamadagnya. A military 
type, accustomed to receive and obey orders, Rama, when sternly command¬ 
ed by his father to slay his mother, took his axe and without hesitation 
chopped off his mother’s head ! Jamadagni, mightily pleased with the ins¬ 
tant obedience of his son, granted Rama several boons, among thdm the boon 
that the mother whom Rama had decapitated might be restored to life. 
And the family lived again happily -for some time. Then one' day Arjuna 
Kartavirya Sahasrabahu came to the hermitage and was hospitably received 
by the Bbargavas, The ungrateful king, intoxicated with the pride of power, 
not heeding the hospitality, seized and carried off by force from the hermit¬ 
age the calf of the sacred cow of the sage (a variant of the kdmadhenu motif 
of the Vasiistha-f24}-Visv.amitra legend), and spitefully broke the big tree 
in the hermitage grounds. This was the beginning of a terrible feud. Rama 
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first slew the arrogant Arjuiia Kartavirya, and Arjuna’s sons then slew the 
unresisting Jamadagni. Then Rama slaughtered the sons of Arjuna K. and 
finally destroyed all Ksatriyas off the earth thrice seven times and made five 
pools of blood in Samantapancaka (B. 3. 117. 9) : 

trihsaptakjrtvah prthivhh krtva niliksatriymh prahhuh \ 
Samantapancake panca cakara rudhirahradan \\ (III) 

Standing in the middle of th^ pools of blood—as has already been m :r- 
rated several times above-^Rama offered oblations to the manes until ;it 
last his ancestor Rilcka appeared and stopped him, Rama then perform d 
a great sacrifice to gratify Indra, in which he bestowed the earth upon Kas- 
yapa, his priest. Then this annihilator of the Ksatriya race was at last sat s- 
fied and retired to Mount Mahendra, engaging himself in austerities of a 
rather severe type. “Thus did hostility arise between Rama and Ksatriyss 
of this earth, and the entire earth was conquered by Rama of immeasuratle 
lustre” (B. 3. 117. 15). It is then narrated that the Bhargava Rama 
appeared there in person on Mount Mahendra to meet the Planfiavas. He 
was duly received and honoured by Yudhi§thira and his party, and tie 
honoured them in turn. 

This account has been amplified in later times—like several other Bhar¬ 
gava episodes—by the addition of a passage of 23 lines (B. 3. 115. 9-19), 
which is prefixed to it and which is chiefly of interest on account of the vague 
suggestion it contains to the effect that Bliargava Rama was an watdra ;f 
Viiipu. This interpolation begins with the previous history of Arjuna Karti.- 
viiya, king of Haihayas. He is represented here as a worshipper of Datti- 
treya, by whose favour he had obtained a golden vimana and a wonderful 
chariot. Intoxicated with the pride of power, Arjuna Kartavirya insulted 
India, trampled upon the sages and even upon the celestials, and persecuti d 
all creatures. Thereupon the celestials and the sages met together and went 
in a body to Vispu to ask for his protection. Then the exalted gqd (Vi§iji;) 
held a consultation with Indra. The god of gods (Indra) told Visnu what 
had to be done. Thereupon the exalted gofi, promising to do the needful, 
went to Badari, his £25} favourite retreat.—Here tire introduction suddenly 
breaks off, and the story narrated about Gadhi and IJcika begins (B. 3. llli- 
20). The suggestion probably is that at the consultation between Indi a 
and Viapu it was decided that Visiju should incarnate himself on the earth 
as the son of Jamadagni, as Riama Jamadagnya, who should, in the fulnei s 
of time, slay Arjuna Kartavirya, but that is left unsaid. The passage s 
missing in the entire Southern recension and in some Northern manuscrip s 
including those of the Kasmiri version. There can therefore be no doubt 
about its being a comparatively recent interpolation. 

As already remarked above, Rama Jamadagnya and the other Bhiargavt s 
such as Cyavana, Rcika and so on are generally used as static figures, alont; 
with other ancient sages like Narada, in the description of largely attende ;l 
20 
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and important meetings and state functions, and such treatment of these 
characters is quite intelligible, if not natural. But the Bhargavas^—and es¬ 
pecially the Bhargava Rama—are accorded a somewhat different treatment; 
they are represented as taking part in the action more definitely and more 
frequently. We have seen that the Bhargava Rama is said to have given all 
his astras to Droina. He is also said to have taught Bhisma and Kama. 
Here he is represented as having shown himself to the Papdavas, as a special 
favour. In another context Rama is said to have fought with Bhisma,, a fight 
which lasted for twenty-three days but was absolutely barren of any conse¬ 
quence. Elsewhere also we shall find Rama and some of other Bhargavas re¬ 
presented as taking some innocuous part in the action, which in no way 
affects the course of events but which serves to establish and maintain con¬ 
tact between the Bhargavas and the epic characters. 

The above story of Rama, which is miscalled the Kartaviryopakhyana, 
ends at adhy. 117 of the Vulgate. At adhy. 122, we have another Bhargava 
story, which covers adhy. 122-124 and about half of adhy. 125 : the story 
of the great wizard Cyavana, son of Bhrgu. 

The Paipijavas reach the Payospi and the Narmada rivers and hear from 
Lomasa the story {updkhyam) of Cyavana : how he demanded in marriage 
a young princess, by name Sukanya, who {26'} had innocently and unwit¬ 
tingly blinded, him ; how he recovered his sight by the grace of the Asvins 
and how he gave them on that account that Soma libation, paralyzing the 
arm of Indra, who would have prevented it. The story runs thus. 

Cyavana, son of Bhrgu, practised austerities in a forest so long that an 
ant-hill was formed round him. There came one day to that place king, Sar- 
yatt, acompanied by his daughter Sukanya, with beautiful eyebrows and 
tapering thighs. The sage imprisoned within the ant-hill gazed longingly at 
the youthful princess, clad in a single garment and adorned with costly orna¬ 
ments, and addressed some words to her which She did not hear. Sukanya 
saw, however, the gleaming eyes of the sage, engaged in self-mortification in 
the ant-hill, and mistaking them for a species of glow-worm, in youthful 
heedlessness, pierced the eyes of the sage with a thorn. Little did she think 
of the dire consequences of her childish act. For through the anger of the 
offended sage, smarting with the pain thoughtlessly inflicted on him by the 
heedless princess, the king’s entire army suffered suddenly from a complete 
stoppage of urine and excreta. The bewildered king inquired about the cause 
of this strange mishap, but none of his soldiers and companions could en¬ 
lighten him. The occurrence remained a mystery until the guilty princess 
confessed her misdemeanour. iSaryati forthwith set out to pacify the irate 
sage. The sage would relent only if the mischievous but fascinating princess 
is given to him in marriage. Without reflecting, the king agreed to bestow 
his beautiful daughter on the high-souled Cyavana and returned to his own 
city. Some time later the Asvins saw the faultless Sukanya bathing in the 
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lake adjoining the hermitage of the sage. They also were smitten by her 
ravishing beauty and asked her to accept one of them for her husband instead 
of the blind old sage. As she would not consent, they propose that they would 
rejuvenate Cyavana, and then ^e should choose. With the permission of 
her husband she consents to the second proposal. Cyavana had to dip into 
the waters of the lake, into the primordial dement,, the womb of all creati n, 
along with the Asvins (Fountain of Youth motif The three of {27} th m 
came out of the water, all looking exactly alike. Here is a dilemma (Na a- 
Damayantl motif). By virtue of her unswerving loyalty to her husbai’d, 
Sukanya is however able to choose the right man. In gratefulness for the 
gift of youth and beauty, Cyavana promises the Asvins a draught of lhe 
Soma juice during a regular Sacrifice. Soon afterwards, Saryati comes to visit 
his son-in-law Cyavana and the latter arranges a great sacrifice for iSaryi u, 
at which he offers the first draught of Soma to the Asvins, who used to lie 
altogether excluded on these festive occasions on account of their being 
medicine-men. India tries to stop the sacrilegious act; but as Cyavana v ill 
not heed, India then attempts to hurl the thunderbolt at him. But Cyavana 
was too quick for him. Instantly Cyavana paralyzed India’s arm and broug lit 
him to his knees. At the same time the great sorcerer created: by his magic 
a terrible demon {kjtya) called Mada (Intoxication). When Mada msles 
towards India to slay him, India grants the wish of Cyavana, who triumph¬ 
antly continues the sacrifice and gives the Asvins, the promised libation of 
Soma. Since that time the Asvins participate regularly in the sacrificial 
ofi’erings on a basis of equality with the other gods. India at the same tine 
apologizes and explains that he had opposed Cyavana merely to spread t le 
fame of Cyavana and his father-in-law saryati throughout the world ; a 
significant and prophetic utterance. 

Bhrgu, the father of Cyavana, had only cursed Agni, a minor god, n 
fact, merely the “ mouth ” of the gods, to 'be sarvabhaksa, devourer of 1 11 
things, good and bad (1. 6. 13). Cyavana did even better. He thorough y 
humbled India, the king of gods, who had to submit to the will of Cyavan i. 

In the next chapter again we have a passing allusion to a Bhargav :, 
who remains unnamed. The background is a Bhiargava hermitage, though 
the main actors are not Bhrgus. The pious Yuvaniasva Saudyumni is 
practising austerities for the sake of progeny. One night he became vei'^ 
thirsty. Searching for water, he enters the .hermitage of the Bhargava wl.o 
was engaged in performing some magical rites in order to make Yuvanasva 5 
queen give birth to a son. This sorcerer had actually prepared a potion, ei - 
doViied with magical efficacy, for administering it to the queen and kept ti e 
jar containing the dose in al cornet of the {28} hermitage. The thirsty kin .; 
found it, and, not knowing that the water was charmed and intended in fai r 

1 An alluring explanation of the idea underlying this intriguing motif has bee'i 
given by H. Zimmer in his Maya, Der indische Mythos (Stuttgart 1936), pp. 42 f 
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for the queen, drained the potion to the dregs. Here was a mess. But the 
potion prepared by a Bhrgu is infallible in its effect. Whoever drinks it must 
give birth to a son. Consequently the king became himself pregnant, and a 
son, Mandhiatr, was born to him,, ripping open his left side, but owing to some 
propitiatory rites performed by the Bhrgu, Yuvanasva himself escaped unhurt. 

It is interesting to compare this version of the story of Mandhatr with 
the one which occurs in the Droinaparvan (adhy. 62 of the Vulgate). There 
we are told that once upon a, time king Yuvanasva, when out hunting, became 
thirsty, and his steed was exhausted. Seeing at a distance a curl of smoke, 
the monarch guided by it reached a sacrificial enclosure and found there 
some sacrificial butter i^jya), which he greedily swallowed. Thereupon the 
king became pregnant and was delivered of a son (Mandhiatr) by the Asvins. 
The rest of the story is nearly the same. 

In this version, king Yuvanasva was not practising austerities for secur¬ 
ing the birth of a son, but had gone out hunting. Nor did he partake of the 
magical preparation at night in the dark, but presumably in full daylight, 
when the smoke from the sacred hearth could yet be seen by him. The second 
version moreover makes no mention of any Bhrgu, playing the r61e of the 
officiating priest and saviour of Yuvanasva, like the first, which is an im¬ 
portant discrepancy. The second story is sketchy and lacking in definition, 
and appears to 5e the older version. In the first the details are filled out, 
by adding a Bhrgu as an officiating priest and generally making the picture 
more vivid and realistic. 

The next Bhargava of importance we meet with in the Aranyaka is the 
sage Markarideya, whose discourses on the most divers topics extend over 
51 chapters (182-232) in the Vulgate, containing about 2200 stanzas (Mar- 
kandeya-samasya), which he delivers for the delectation and edification of 
the Fiiidavas. This is not his first visit to the Pandavas by any means. For 
early in the beginning of their exile, when the Pandavas had settled in the 
Dvaitavana Forest, Markaipdeya had paid a flying visit £29} to them (adhy. 
25). He turns up again, as a matter of fact, also towards the end of their 
exile, without notice or warning, to console YudhiSthira and relates to him 
the Ramopakhyana, the popular story of Rama and Sita, as well as the 
Savitryupakhyana, that immortal story of a wife’s splendid devotion. These 
two upakhyanas, narrated by Markapdeya, together comprise about 1060 
stanzas. Thus the Markaiirdeya-samiasya together with the two latter upa-‘ 
khymas comprise 3260 stanzas, which is nearly one fourth of the entire 
extent of this extensive parvan. 

Markandeya was one of the cirajlvins : eternally youthful though many 
thousand years old. How he was exactly connected with the two well-known 
Bhrgu families of our Mahabharata (Bhrgu-Cyavana-Rama and Bhfgu— 
Cyavana-lsunaka) is not exactly known; but that he was a Bhargava is be¬ 
yond doubt, He is referred to as BMrgam in B. 3. 183. 60; 189. 97; 
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190. 2. 13. 22. 15 : as iBhargava-sattama in B. 3. 201. 7 ; 217. 5 : as Bkr- 
gu-nmdana in B. 3. 205. 4 : as Bkrgukula-srestha in B. 3. 205. 15. Moie- 
over Miarkatnda is explicitly declared to be a gotra founder of the Bhrgu cl: m 
m the Matsya Puraija (195. 20). 

Sotne of the subjects of Markaiiideya’s discourses to the Pandavas e re 
the following : great power of Brahmins ; merit of benevolence to Brahmin > ; 
wife’s duty to her husband ; and different forms of Agni. He relates, among 
others, stories of Manu, Yayati, Vrsadarbha, Sibi, Indradyumna. (father rf 
Janaka), Kuvaliasva and of Skanda Karttikeya, He is also responsible 1 >r 
the famous story of the Righteous Hunter (dharmawyddha) of Mithihi. 
Besides these, there is, as is well known, a whole Puraina named after him, 
the Markajrdeya Piirana. 

The most interesting of Markandeya’s stories, however, is how he ac¬ 
tually witnessed the act of creation and. dis-solution in progress. We ha.c 
here in fact in Miarkandeya a Brahmanic counterpart of the Kj?atriya Maru, 
that distant cousin of the Semitic Noah with his ark, seeds and so on. 

■ The legend of Manu, like that of Noah, is a childish story. According 
to this legend (Matsyopakhyana, also related by the same sage Markaindeya, 
Araijyaka 187 in the Vulgate), Manu, son of Vivasvat, while saying Tis 
usual prayers on the bank of a river, secs a tiny little fish, which asks the sa j;e 
to protect it. {30} Manu rears the fish in a small earthern vessel, which t le 
fish soon outgrows. The fish keeps on growing larger and larger. Manu 
places the fish successively in a tank, in the river Ganges, and in the ocean. 
Before parting from Manu, the fish warns him of the impending catastrop le 
and advises him to build an ark and keep carefully a store of seeds of nil 
kinds. V7hen the deluge comes, .Manu gets into the ark with the Seven Sage?. 
Tire ark is towed by the horned fish on the ocean, which during the delu.;:e 
flooded everything. The ship, “like a drunken wench’’, staggered from site 
to side on the bosom of the agitated ocean. In the end the ship is fastened i m 
to the peak of the Himalayas, called Naubandhana, which is projecting out f 
the water. When the flood subsides, Manu quietly gets out of the ark and, 
as he has all the necessary seeds with himself in the ark, there would be no 
difficulty in creating the world anew. Before parting again froffi Manu aid 
the Seven Sages, the Fish says, “ I am Brahma, the lord of creatures. No:oe 
is greater than I. In the form of a fish. I have saved you all from this p e¬ 
ril. Manu will create all beings : gods, asuras and human beings, the mob .le 
and the immobile creation. ’’ 

This story, which appears to belong to a different complex of myths ai d 
does not at all fit well in the Mahabharata cycle, is, as has been surmise;!, 
probably of Semitic origin.'^ If Manu creates all beings, Brahma is throv n 

1 Cf, WiNTERNiTZ, “Die Flutsagen des Altertums iind der Naturvolker n 
Mitteilungen der AntUropolo-gischen Gesellschaft in Wien, vol. 31 (1901), pp 3211 
327 ff. 
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out of employment. The Purple tlieory of creation is that there is a deluge ; 

nothing remaSins of the universe except Vi§ou-Narayat.ia, reclining on tlie 

coils of the Eternal Serpent (Se§a-Ananta) floating on the waters. Then 
out of Narayana’s navel emerges Brahma, seated on a loitusl, the creative as¬ 
pect of the deity. From Brahma are born his mind-born sons {manasa-pu- 
tras). Then other beings, male and female, emerge from his heart, breast, 
thumbs and so on. These are the Prajapatis. They propagate this world 
of ours. The process is repeated at each dissolution : it is an eternal recur¬ 
rence. In this complex there is clearly no room for the Semitic legend, 

which would imply a parallel creation by Manu, a state of things 

which is not at all what is intended by the legend. Since a £31} variant 
version of this legend is found even in the Satapatha Brahmajja (1. 8. 1), 
it should seem that the Semitic legend was introduced into India at a fairly 
early date but has remained unassimilated. Its exotic character, however, 
appears to me to be clearly betrayed by the phalasruti at the end of the chap¬ 
ter, an addition which accompanies all late accretions to the Great Epic (B. 
3. 187. 58 emended) : 

ya idem ^jtpiyan nityam Monos caritam ddital} j 

so sukhi sarvasiddhdrthah svargalokam iyan naral} [ \ 

The Indian Noah is a man of a very different character. He requires 
neither boat nor homed fish to save him; nor does he keep a store of 
seeds with himself. The man who could live through the dissolution of the 
world can only be a perfect Yogi; and a perfect Yogi is deathless. “ There 
is none equal to you in years save Brahma Paramesthin,” says Yudhisthira 
to the Bhargava Markandeya. But he requires neither food nor drink to live. 
He can walk on water as easily as on land. So when the world was over¬ 
whelmed with floods and the creation was gradually submerged, Markandeya 
found himself alone, walking on the waters of the ocean,. After some time 
Markaijdeya, being human after all, begins to feel a little tired and lonely, 
tramping about all by himself on the surface of the endless ocean. He also 
felt inexpressibly sad at that awful destruction. Then all of a sudden he 
noticed a little child resting on the extended branch of a huge banyan tree 
(nyogrodha). Markandeya could not at all imagine how that little helpless 
child could have survived all that cataclysmal devastation, and he kept ponder¬ 
ing over that matter, standing near the child. Seeing his confusion, the 
child softly told him to go into his body and rest there, and the child opened 
its little mouth and drew him gently inside. And, lo and behold, inside the 
child he found the world whose destraction he had seen with his own eyes. 
The sun, the moon and the stars, all the oceans, seas and rivers of the world, 
all the men, women and children whom he had known, all animals, gods and 
demons,—they were all there, inside the little stomach of that wonderful little 
child. He wandered about inside for hundreds of years and still he could not 
find the end of it all, when he suddenly found £32} himself outside the child. 
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blown out by his gentle exhalation, 'fhen the child spoke to the sage, and 
then it suddenly dawned on Markandeya who the Child was. He sees and 
recognizes God.^ 

As this Brahmin Noah had no need for the ark, he had no need for 
any seeds. The ^eds are there permanently. There had been in fact no 
destruction at all : that destruction was an illusion. There was only an in¬ 
volution ; the world had been only withdrawn into the interior of God. Ci ca¬ 
tion, moreover, was not Markaindeya’s concern : it was the business of 
Brahma. Like the seed which has been well planted, the universe will giow 
of itself, putting forth in due time blossoms and fruits and other seeds. IVI :ir- 
kandeya, the Yogi, is interested only in knowing and understanding thir gs. 
He had seen God, but that is not sufficient for him. He wants to know G )d, 
know about His nature and character. His Miaya, that Maya which had lot 
been understood even by the gods themselves (B. 3. 188. 135): 

Jnatum icchami deva tvam mdydm caitdm tavottamdm | 

The divine Child declares itself to be Narayapa,, the indestructible source 
of the world, and reveals to Markapdeya His real nature and character. 

The Bhargava Markapdeya is, according to this account, the only man 
who had survived the last deluge, witnessed the act of dissolution and cr ea¬ 
tion in progress, stood in his own person face to face with Narayapa in he 
utter solitude of total annihilation, but it is nowhere made clear why Mark 3 ij- 
deya was singled out for this unique honour : it is an unmotivated theme. 
It is left to us to infer that the Bhargava Markapdeya is the only perl cct 
Yogi that ever lived. 

A little later, as already mentioned, Markapdeya relates to the Pap la¬ 
vas the famous Ramopakhyana (Aranyaka 273-292 in the Vulgate), an 
abridgement of the Rama story in about 750 stanzas. The occasion for re¬ 
lating the story arises in the following way. 

Jayadratha, a near relative of the Kurus and the Pandavas tries to carry 
off DraupadI, but is defeated and captured, and ultimately pardoned and re¬ 
leased. Yudhisthira mourns his fate £33} and asks Markaipdeya, who seems 
to be rather abruptly introduced for the purpose of the story, if there is : ny 
mortal more unfortunate than himself. Thereupon Markajpdeya relates che 
story of the Dasarathi Rama. Now the entire story of the attempted nipe 
of Draupadi by Jayadratha is so ill conceived and unconvincing that it ip- 
pears to have been invented solely for the purpose of introducing a sum¬ 
mary of the Riamayana. Who could be now a better narrator of the stiry 
of Rama than the Bhargava Markapdeya, age-old and yet eternally youag, 
the only man who had witnessed the happenings in this world in all the dif¬ 
ferent ages, witnessed even the dissolution and creation of the world ? 


1 An illuminating commentary on a different version of this same myth is 
given by H. Zimmer, Maya, Der indische Mythos, pp. 52 ff. 
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After hearing the story of Rama, Yudhisthira, the “ dummy ” of the 
Liard, says that he did not grieve so much on his own or his brotiiers’ ac¬ 
count as he did on account of the daughter of Drupada ; and then asks Mar- 
kandeya if he had ever seen or heard of a woman as devoted to her husband 
as Draupadi. To console Yudhisthira, Markandeya then relates the well- 
knowm story Xupakhyana) of Savitri, who rescues her husband from death by 
the insistent importunity of her pleading, by her deep feminine intuition 
and by her unflinching devotion to her husband (Araiiiyaka 293-299 in the 
Vulgate). And that is the last episode of the Aranyaka narrated by the 
Bhargava Markandeya and, in fact the last episode of this parvon in which a 
Bhargava is concerned. 

ViRATAPARVAN 

In the short Virataparvan, as is in the Sahha, the narrative is plain and 
straightforward, unembellished by any episodic enlargement, and tbe story 
marches rapidly forward. This book contains consequently no updkhydms 
and there is no room for any Bhargava digression. The references to the 
Bhargavas are few and far between, and they are incidental allusions to the 
greatness or heroism of the Bhargavas. One of these may be adduced for 
the purpose of illustration. Addressing Duryodhana, Bhi?ma asks : “ Who is 
superior to Drona except Rama, the son of Jamadagni ? ” (B. 4. 51. 10).^ 

{34} Udyogaparvan 

The Udyogaparvan furnishes its quota of references to the Bhargavas, 
at least to the Bhargava Rama. Here again Rama Jiamadagnya emerges 
from the obscurity of myth and legend, and we find him coming into direct 
contact—^and in one case, actual conflict—with some of the epic characters. 

In adhy. 72 ff. of the Vulgate version of the Udyoga, we have an ac¬ 
count of a council held by the Pandavas, where Krsna is commissioned to go 
and treat with DhTtarastra, which is followed in adhy. 83 ff. by a descrip¬ 
tion of Krsna’s journey to Hastinapura. On the way he meets a com¬ 
pany of ancient sages, whom he duly honours. On his asking them whither 
tliey were bound, the Bhiargava Ram.a, who is apparently their spokesman, 
explains that they were on their way to attend the council meeting which 
was going to be held at Hastinapura in order to witness the proceedings and 
listen to the discussion. The sages then take leave of him and proceed on 
their way. Led by Rama Jamadagnya, they arrive in due course at the 
capital of the Kurus and present themselves in the darbar hall, where they 
are received with due honours by Bhfema (adhy. 94). The proceedings be¬ 
gin with a long peroration by Krsna, in which he announces that the Panda- 
vas were ready to obey implicitly the commands of Dhrtarastra, provided 


’ But this is 852* of our edition, and it was found only in Dn D,, ,2 ; that is, 
it was added perhaps within 3 or 4 centuries! 
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they were assured that they would be treated with fairness and given what 
is theirs by right (adhy. 95). The Bhargava Rama, taking advantage of t ie 
spell of silence which followed Krsna’s diplomatic speech, gets up and, adv s- 
ing peace, relates, unasked, the story of Dambhodbhava (adhy. 96). The 
foolish king Dambhoidbhava, who wants to be acknowledged the unconquered 
and unconquerable hero, challenges in his cupidity the sages hfara and Ni- 
rayaina (who were then practising penance at Badari) to fight with hini. 
The ascetics meekly decline, but Dambhodbhava is importunate. So in t .e 
end Nara takes up a handful of grass and, charging the blades in his hand 
with mystic potency, flings them at the enemy. They change into deadly 
missiles, overpowering the soldiers of Dambhodbhava, and compel him to 
surrender and acknowledge his defeat. Nara reads Dambhodbhava a sermon 
on self-control, on kindness to all creatures and humility towards Brahmii 3 . 
The Bhargava Rama appearing here in the role of a {35} peace-maker cc i- 
cludes by advising conciliation and pointing out that Nara is Arjuna, wh le 
Narayapa is K!j§ipa. The story is an unnecessary digression, with the 
very obvious object of reiterating and emphasizing the identity between Nar i- 
Niarayapa and Arjuna-Krsna. 

The Udyogaparvan closes with a story (Ambopiakhyana), in which the 
Bhargava Rama plays a very active and prominent part (adhy. 173-196 rf 
the Vulgate). Bhrsma explains to Duryodhana that, because of a vow he hod 
taken, he would not fight with Sikhapdin, who at birth had been a girl, and 
then relates the whole life history of Sikhairdin, who in a previous birth w .s 
Ambia, the daughter of the king of Kasl. Bhisma narrates how Amba, hav¬ 
ing been disappointed of marriage through Bhlsma’s action, vowed to com¬ 
pass his death and how the Bhargava Rama, having promised to help hi:r, 
fought with Bhisma at Kurukjetra for twenty-three days, a fight which en ls 
in a stalemate. The story is developed in this way. 

When Amba was repulsed by Salva, to whom she was engaged and w 10 
subsequently refused to marry her on account of her abduction by Bhisna, 
she left him and wandered about alone in a neighbouring forest, nursing ter 
grief and vowing vengeance. There she meets a company of ascetics, w'o 
sympathize with her and devise means to help her. While the ascetics are 
cogitating as to how they should help her, there comes along by chance Am- 
ba’s grandfather, the royal sage Hotravahana, who advises her to seek t le 
help of his jriend Rama Jamadagnya. While these deliberations are pio- 
ceeding, Riama’s disciple and faithful follower Akrtavrana appears on t ,e 
scene. Hotravahana tells him the previous history of Amba and also her 
future plans. Akrtavrapa decides that Bhisma is certainly responsible f >r 
Arabia’s m.isfortunes, and is the party deserving punishment. By a fortum i.e 
accident Rama—on the war-path, armed with a bow and a sword and liis 
famous axe (parasu )—comes there the following morning. Amba again le- 
lates the whole story of her unfortunate life to the Bhargava Rama and he- 
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seeches him to slay the offending Bhfe'ma. But since Rama has taken the 
vow that he would on no account take up arms except at the bidding of the 
twice-born, he has to be persuaded by the sages to espouse Amba’s cause. 
{36} He then proceeds with Amba and all the assembled sages to the banks 
of the Sarasvati and from there sends a message to Bhisma, who meets him 
at the boundary of the Kuru kingdom. Rama orders Bhis'ma to take back 
Amba or failing that fight a duel with him. Since Bhisma cannot do the 
former, he decides to fight, goes back to the city and returns, furnished with 
all arms and accoutrements, in a chariot made of silver, drawn by white 
horses. Bhisma’s mother Gahgadevi (identified with the river Ganges) tries 
to stop the impending fight but without success. The fight lasts for several 
days, when at last Rama wounded by an arrow of Bhisma falls down in a 
swoon. Bhisma stops fighting ; it is a gentlemanly duel, following minutely 
all the strict rules of chivalry, and unlike the deadly combats of the Bharata 
war. The fight is continued on the following days, with varying luck. Even 
after many days of constant fighting, in which millions and billions of ar¬ 
rows are showered by each combatant and cut up by the opponent, various 
magical missiles are flung by which alternately the combatants get wounded, 
fall down, recover and resume the fight, the grim contest continues indecisive¬ 
ly. Then one night Bhi?ma, who was one of the Vasus, saw in a dream a 
group of eight Brahmins (the Eight Vasus), who had supported him and 
encouraged him that same day while he was lying wounded and unconscious 
on the battlefield. They remind him of a magical missile of his, by dis¬ 
charging which he could put the BhBrgava Rama to sleep on the field of bat¬ 
tle. Next day the fight began again and the combatants hurled at each other 
simultaneously the terrific Brahma missile, which is capable shattering the 
earth. The two missiles clash in the middle and neutralize each other. 
During the commotion caused by these weapons, Bhisma thinks of the 
sleep missile. As he is about to discharge that missile, the gods intervene. 
With Bhi§ma’s mother, Gahga, the gods go from one to the other of the 
combatants, trying to pacify them. Seeing that neither of them is prepared 
to yield and be the first to retire from the field of battle, the gpds stand bet¬ 
ween the combatants and make the fight impossible. Still the combatants are 
not pacified and will not leave! the field. Finally the shades of his ancestors 
persuade Rama to lay aside his weapons, which he then reluctantly does. 
That is sufficient for Bhisma. He puts down his bow and arrow, goes to 
Rama, his guru, and prostrates {37} himself at his feet. They soon forget 
their quarrel and become friends again. Thus this titanic conflict between 
Bhii$ma and the Bhargava Rama, which is said to have lasted for three and 
twenty days, is utterly barren of any result beyond adding a few hundred 
lines to the text! 

One peculiar thing we notice about this story is the sudden change of 
heart on the part of the Bhargava Rama. While in all other accounts of 
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him he is represented as the inveterate foe of the K?atriyas and the epic bards 
are never weary of telling us that he had exterminated the Ksatriyas thrice 
seven times, here we find him befriending the royal sage Hotravahana and 
championing the lost cause of an unhappy Ksatriya damsel! The episode 
shows another inconsistency in the behaviour of Rama; for, here 
we are surprised with the statement that in Bhi?ma Riama "had taken a 
Kmtriya pupil and had apparently taught him so well that the pupil knew not 
only as much as the gum but perhaps even more. This does not prevent him 
subsequently from cursing Kanja, who had learnt the secrets of the science 
of arms from Rama in the guise of a Brahmin but later had to confess that 
he was a Ksatriya, There Rama is reported to have said to Karna that the 
Brahma weapon can never be learnt by one who is not a Brahmin (B, 12, 
3, 31), though Bhisma had used the Brahma missile successfully against 
Rama in the combat mentioned above, 

Bhi§maparvan 

With the Bhismaparvan begin what may be called the “ battle books,’ 
which in some shape or other must have formed the kernel of the Mahabha 
rata, which kernel has served as a nucleus for the growth of a vast amount o 
secondary material, cohering together so as to form a more or less harmo 
nious whole, A rough sketch of the original plan of the epic is preserved in 
a stanza occurring in one of the chapters of the first book (1, 55. 43) : 
ev'am etat puravrttam tesam aklitsakarmavam j 
hhedo rdjyavimsos ca jay<d ca jayatdth vara ] [ 

The Bharata, according to this statement, was a trilogy consisting of the stor y 
of the dissension, loss of the kingdom, and victory, among some descendan t 
of Bharata. 

£38} The Bbismaparvan, according to the Vulgate, is divided into four 
sections (upaparvans). Of these the first two are mainly geographical trac¬ 
tates : Jambukhaijda-nirmaiia-parvan and Bhumi-parvan. The third is t re 
famous philosc^hical discourse, the Bhagavadgita, which is, so to say, t re 
keystone of the whole new superstructure of the remodelled Bharata a id 
which has passed into world literature. The fourth and last section of tl.is 
book is a lengthy account in eighty chapters (or about 4300 stanzas) of tfie 
fight of the first ten days of the Great War, up to the fall of Bhisma. Af ;er 
the Bhagavadgita, the account of the fight runs on smoothly and is not allow¬ 
ed to be interrupted by any digressirMis. Consequently this sub-section also 
contains no' Bhargava episode or for that matter any other episodic nar ra¬ 
tive at all. But passing allusions to the Bhargavas are not by any me: ns 
wanting even in this final section of the Bhismaparvan. They are, however, 
for the most part trivial and confined to the glorification of Rama Jamad ig- 
nya, playing on the theme of his encounter with Bhi§ma. The Bhargava 
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Rama is subtly praised by saying that BhLsrna was a hero whom even Rama 
could not defeat. 

But the Bhagavadgit-a itself contains an interesting allusion to tlie Bhr- 
gus and that is in the tenth chapter, in the enumeration of the so-called 
vibhutis of Sri-Kr^pa. The vibkutis are said to be infinite {nasty onto vis- 
tarasya me, Gita 10, 19 in the Vulgate version), but about sixty of them have 
been specifically enumerated and they are worthy of close study. Some of 
these vibhutis are pure and simple gods, such as Indra, Viwu, Siva and so 
on. Some are yet other supernatural beings, such as Kubera, Citraratha and 
others. Some are celestial luminaries such as the Sun, and the Moon. Some 
are merely terrestrial features such as mountains, rivers, the ocean and so 
on. Some are even animals such as the serpent (Sesa,), elephant (Airavata), 
eagle (Garuda) and so on. There are mentioned among these vibhutis 
only nine human—or at least semi-human, that is, semi-divine—beings, 
whom we may regard as historical or semi-historical personalities. Three 
of them, Vasudeva, Arjuna and Vyasa, are well-known and important 
epic characters, and as such their inclusion in this list is expected and 
may be said {39} to be quite natural. They may therefore be ignored. 
Then, further, of divine sages (devarsis), Sri-Kr&na declares himself to be 
Narada, the official messenger between the gods and the men. Of perfected 
beings (Siddhas), ;Sr;i-K,r$na says, he is Kapila, a celebrated sage, probably 
the codifier of the Sarhkhya, the system most popular with the 
epic bards. Of household priests, Srl-Krana identifies himself, quite 
naturally again, with B,rha'spati, the priest of the; gods, one of the Air- 
girases., a clan cloisely connected with the Bhrgus from very ancient times. 
There remain three ; of these all—or at least two—are clearly Bhargavas. 
Of Kavis, Sri-Kr§na says, he is Sukra, the Blrargava priest of the Asuras, 
the asuric counterpart oif Brhaspati. Of weapon-bearers (sastra-bhrt), Srl- 
Krsina declares himself to be Rama, who is identified by some authorities 
as Rama son of Dasaratha, but who in my opinion is meant to be no other 
than the much lauded hero of the Mahabharata poets, Rama son of Jama- 
dagni, the Bhargava Rama. Lastly, of great sages (maharsis), isrii-Kr^pa 
says he is Bhrgu (makarsindm Bhrgur ahem, Gitia 10. 25).^ All other vi¬ 
bhutis are more or less intelligible; for each vibhuti is or may be regarded, 
more or less, as the foremost or the first of a class ; but why Bhrgu should be 
considered as the greatest lof the great sages (Maharsis) is somewhat enig¬ 
matic. He is not reckoned among the Seven Sages (saptarsis). He is no 
doubt said to be a son of Brahma, but Brahma had nearly a dozen sons of 
that kind, who all became Prajapatis and founders of gotras. And about 
Bhrgu’s greatness even the Mahabharata has nothing to narrate beyond the 

1 C. V. Vaidya, Proc. & trams : 1st Or. Conf. (1922), p. 39 (“Gotra and Pra- 
vara” p.p. 34-45) explains it differently. He is of opinion that of all Rsis Bhrgu 
was actually considered as the foremost. 
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fact that his wife Puloma was abducted by a cannibal called Puloman (Adi) 
or Darhsa (iSanti), and that he bad cursed various people. 

Dronaparvan 

The Droinaparvan supplies what is for our purpose one of the most in¬ 
teresting of Bhiargava references in the Mahabharata. 

On the thirteenth day of the Great War during Arjuna’s temporary a 
sence, Abhimanyu with a small following pierces the Kaurava ring-formatk n 
(cakra-vyuha), but Jayadratha intercepts his followers and isolates him, aid 
Abhimanyu is slain after a brave fight; one of the most tragic episodes ■ >f 
the Great Epic. {40} To console Yudhisthira for the untimely death of Abf i- 
man 5 m, Vyasa tells him many stories illustrating the transitoriness of human 
life. At that time he relates how Narada comforted Smjaya in a time >f 
bereavement by telling him of the sixteen kings of great merit, who- neve r¬ 
theless all died when their time came (adhy. 55-71 of the Vulgate). There 
kings were, as a matter of fact, all cakravartins, sovereigns who had co i- 
quered surrounding kingdoms or brought them under their sway and esta n- 
lished a paramount position on more or less extensive regions around thtir 
own kingdoms. The episode, which is known as the SoiJai^rajakiya, r e¬ 
counts the heroic -deeds and the meritorious actions of sixteen of such fi- 
mous kings of antiquity. The sixteen kings are these : (1) Marutta, son 
of Avik§it; (2) Suhotra Atithina ; (3) Paurava (Bj-hadratha, king of Anga t; 
(4) Sibi, son of Usinara ; (5) Rama, son of Dasaratha ; (6) Bhagiratha, 
son of Dillpa ; (7) Dillpa Ailavila ; (8) Mandhatr, son of Yuvana4va ; (f) 
Yay-ati, son of Nahusa ; (10) Ambarlsa, son of Niabhaga ; (11) rgaiabindh .i, 
son of Citraratha ; (12) Gaya, son of Amurtarayas ; (13) Rantideva, son af 
Sarhkrti : (14) Bharata, son of Duh§anta; (15) Prthu, son of Vena ; and, 
last but not least, (16) the Bhargava Rama, son of Jamadagni. 

Accordingly we have here a vivid and colourful description of that gre;.t 
feat of the Bhargava Rama, the extirpation of Ksatriyas, an account whic h 
courts mistrust by its appalling exaggeration and staggering figures (adhy. 
70 of the Vulgate). We are told how Rama took a vow to relieve the Ear b 
of her burden of Ksatriyas. Thereafter he first Slew Kartavirya, who wi,s 
never before defeated in battle. Then of Ksatriyas he slaughtered 64,000, 
cutting off their ears and noses and breaking their teeth, besides stifling -m 
smoke 7000 Haihayas (the clan to which Arjuna Kartavirya belonged) ar d 
torturing them, and butchering 10,000 with his own axe... .Then the puis¬ 
sant son of Jamadagni, marching against the Ka-smiras, the Daradas, the Ku > 
tis, the Ksudrakas and MSIavas, the Angas, Vangas and Kalifigas, the Vice- 
has, the Tamraliptakas, the Raksovahas, the Vitihotras, the Trigartas, tlie 
Marttikavatas, the Sibis and other warrior races, thousands, in number, slew 
them all with arrows of exceeding sharpness. Going from country to courir 
try, he slew {41} thousands arid hundreds of thousands of Ksatriyas, crert- 
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ing a veritable deluge of blood and filling many lakes with it... .Then 
bringing under his sway all the eighteen divisions of the earth, that descen¬ 
dant of Bhrgu celebrated a hundred sacrifices, like a second Indra, when he 
gave away costly gifts (daksitta) to Brahmins. The sacrificial altar, full eight 
nalas high and made entirely of gold, embellished with hundreds of gems and 
adorned with thousands of banners, aS also this earth abounding in domestic 
and wild animals, was accepted by Kasyapa from the Bhargava Rama as his 
sacrificial fee for performing the sacrifice. Rama also gave him many thou¬ 
sands of huge elephants adorned with golden ornaments. Freeing the earth 
of robbers that infested her, making her full of righteous and amiable peo¬ 
ple, Rama gave the earth to Kasyapa at his great horse sacrifice. Then 
comes the Bhargava slogan (B. 7. 710. 20) : 

trihsaptakrtvalj. prthivim krlvd nihksatnyam prabhuh \ (IV) 

Having cleared the earth of Ksatriyas thrice seven times, having cele¬ 
brated a hundred sacrifices, Rama gave the earth to the Brahmins. When 
the earth with her seven grand divisions was bestowed by him upon Kasyapa, 
then the latter said to Rama, “ Go thou out of this earth at my command !” 
Hearing these words of Kai^yapa, that foremost of weapon-bearers, obedient 
to the command of a Brahmin, caused the ocean to roll back and to give him 
a new strip of land to live in, and Rama took up his abode on Mount Ma- 
hendra. 

It is instructive to compare this Story of Sixteen Kings with a variant 
version of it in the iSanti (adhy. 29 of the Vulgate), as related toi the same 
Yudhisthira by iSrI-Krsiiia. After the battle the month of mourning is spent 
outside the capital on the banks of the Ganges. Yudhisthira, very dejected, 
proposes to renounce the kingdom and retire to the forest. At Arjuna’s re¬ 
quest, Krana tries to console him and' so relates to him the Story of Sixteen 
King^, which Niarada had once related to king Srfijaya. The stories are na¬ 
turally almost the same as those related to Yudhisthira by Vyiasa after the 
death of Abhimanyu. There is, however, one very striking difference. Fif¬ 
teen of the kings in the list are the same ; the sixteenth “ king ” of the Drcma 
list, namely, the Bhargava Rama, is conspicuous by his absence in the SantI 
£42} list! He is replaced by a real king. Sagara; son of Ikswaku, who was 
indeed a very famous king, fully deserving to be included in this list of the 
celebrated sixteen kings of antiquity, whereas the Bhargava Rama was no 
king at all and does not properly fall into this enumeration. His “ extermin¬ 
ation ” of the Ksatriyas was merely an act of vendetta. And although he is 
said to have conquered the whole earth, he never was crowned a king. There¬ 
fore the propriety of including hiS exploits in the Sodasarajakiya is more 
than questionable. In fact it would never strike anybody except an unscru¬ 
pulous Brahmin redactor—with strong Bhargava leanings—to perpetrate 
such a tendentious perversion and father it upon Vyasa. 
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Kari^aparvan 

Karija is represented in our epic as a pupil of the Bhargava Rama, like 
Bhisma and Drona. So there are several casual references—in his capacity 
as the guru of Kaiiiia—to Rama Jamadagnya in the course of this parvan. 

In adhy. 31 (of the Vulgate), we have a reference to the bow (Vijayai 
which Karna had received from the Bhargava Rama, who in his turn ha 1 
obtained it from India himself. Indra had used it in his fight with th r 
Daityas : Rama had used it in his campaign against the Rsatriyas of th ; 
earth, which he had conquered thrice seven times (B. 8. 31. 46) : 

trilf.saptakrl'val}. prlhivi dhanma yena nirjitd \ (V) 

On the seventeenth day of the war, Duryodhana persuades; isalya to b 
Kanja’s charioteer and to encourage him tells the story how Karija had be 
come possessed even of celestial weapons through the Bhargava Rama, 

To emphasize further the great importance of Karna, Duryodhana thei 
narrates a story which shows the greatness of Karpa’s guru, Rama Jamad¬ 
agnya (adhy. 34 of the Vulgate). Rama is generally represented 
in the Mahabharata as a man—or rather a Superman—who had fought his 
battles on this earth with other human beings like himself. Here we arc 
told that he had fought with and vanquished even the Daityas, The sitory is 
this. To obtain celestial weapons from Mahadeva, Rama (like the Paipfiava 
Arjuna later) was practising terrible austerities. At that time £43} the 
Asuras had become so powerful that even all the gods together could not 
subdue them, and so Mahadeva asks the Bhargava Rama to fight with them 
(as Arjuna later fought with the Nivatakavacas and other demons). Rama 
went up to the Asuras and said to them, “ Most invincible in battle as you 
are,.© Daityas, give me battle”. Then the Daityas began to fight with 
Rama. Then that delighter of the Bhargava clan slaughtered those Daityas, 
on the battle-field by strokes that were like the strokes from Indra’s thunder¬ 
bolt. After Rama had vanquished the invincible Asuras without the use of 
any special weapons, then Mahadeva gave him those celestial missiles for 
which Rama was practising the terrible austerities. Perhaps feeling that 
the story might be disbelieved, Duryodhana hastens to add that he had heard 
it himself from the lips of a pious and ti'uthful Brahmin while the latter was 
relating it to king Dhrtarastra, Duryodhana’s father. 

Then in adhy. 42 (of the Vulgate), Kanja relates that under the guise 
of a Brahmin he had been a disciple of the Bhargava Rama in order to learn 
from him the secret of certain magical missiles known to Rama alone. One 
day while Rama was sleeping with his head resting in the lap of Karpa, the 
thigh of the latter was bored through by Indra (Arjuna’s de jacto father) 
in the form of a ferocious centipede, and Karna was weltering in blood but 
did not move a muscle, for fear of disturbing the sleep of his guru and thus 
incurring his displeasure. When Rama woke up and saw this state of things. 
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he concluded that his disciple was no Brahmin, as only a Ksatriya amid 
suffer such agony and keep still. Then Karna confesses his guilt and begs 
Rama’s pardon. Rama pronounces a curse on Karpa, saying that at the 
critical moment the magical missiles of which he had obtained knowledge 
from Rama by such a dastardly trick—even the great Yogi could not see 
through it—-"Would fail him. Brahma could never reside firmly in one who is 
not a Brahmin : abmhmane brahma na hi dhruvath syat (B. 8. 42. 9.) And 
so it happened, needles’s to say. 

In a variant version of this tale (ISanti 3 in the Vulgate) the worm 
which had bored through Kama’s thigh is said to have been not Indra in 
disguise, but a demon suffering the effects of a curse pronounced on him by 
Bhrgu ! 

{44} salvaparvan 

In the iSalyaparvan there are only stray references to the Bhargavas, es¬ 
pecially in the account of Balarama’s pilgrimage—another very obvious dig¬ 
ression—during which Balarama visits of course all the places sacred to the 
Bhargavas such as Ramatirtha, Samantapancaka and so on, which lay on 
his way. 

At Ramatirtha we have a repetition of the story that Kasyapa officiated 
at the sacrifice celebrated by Rama Bhargava after conquering the whole 
earth and annihilating the K^atriyas (B, 9. 49. 7 f.) : 

yatra Rdmo mahdbhdgo Bhargava!} sumahdtapdh [ | 
asakrt prthivlm jitvd halak^atriyapuihgavdm ] 
upddhydyam puraskrtya Kosyapam munisattamam 11 
ayajad vdjapeyena so ’svamedhasatena ca | 
pradadau daksk}dm caiva prthivith vai sasdgardm 11 

Sauptikaparvan 

The Sauptika is one of the few books of the Mahabharata which are 
entirely, or almost entirely, free from reference to the Bhargavas. The book 
is short, consisting of 18 chapters and about 800 stanzas in the Vulgate ver¬ 
sion, and comprises only two sub-parvans ; the Sauptika and the Ai^ika. The 
first sub-parvan describes the slaughter of the sleepers in the camp of the 
P^davas, while the second gives an account of the use of the world-destroy¬ 
ing dart Aisika by Asvatthaman. 

StrIparvan 

In the next book, the Stnparvan, which like the former is short, con¬ 
sisting of 27 chapters and about 800 stanzas in the Vulgate version, there are 
only three incidental references to the Bhargavas. The parvan consists almost 
wholly of the description of the obsequial ceremonies of the warriors killed in 
the war and lamentations of women over their dead kinsfolk, which is fortu¬ 
nately held free from digressions and interpolations. The tragedy also does 
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not permit the development of any other sentiment. The absence of reference 
to the Bhiargavas, who, as already remarked, had strictly Speaking no cor;- 
nection whatsoever with the Kuru-Pancala heroes, is not only thoroughly 
[45} appropriate, but is an omission for which we may be truly grateful t > 
the redactors of our Mahabharata. 

SANTIPARVAN 

The Santi, which is in essence a manual of instruction in king-(crali 
{rajadhanna), conduct in time of calamity (dpaddhatrma') and emancipa 
tion (moksadharma) compiled in the peculiar pedagogic technique developed 
by the redactors of the Great Epic for the edification of the people combined 
with their entertainment, supplies its quota of Bhargava material, making U] i 
in some measures for the deficiency of the last three books. 

Already in adhy. 2 f. (of the Vulgate) we hear of the Bhargava Rama 
The month of mourning is spent by the Paiidavas outside the capital on th< 
banks of the Ganges. There Narada relates to Yudhisjthira the story of th( 
early career of Karoa, which is here said to be a secret of the gods [deva 
guhya). In the course of the narrative Narada repeats with more details 
the story we have already noticed as to how Kariija had easily deceived tht 
Bhargava Rama and obtained from him the carefully guarded secret of the 
famous Brahma missile {brahmdstra) under the false pretence of being z 
Bramin, and a Bhfgu too. An interesting point of difference between this 
version of the story and that given in the Karpaparvan is, as mentioned 
already, that the worm which bites Karpa and bores a hole through his leg 
is not Indra but a demon called Damsa, who had tried to carry off Bhrgu’s 
wife. If this wife be Puloma, then her ravisher’s name was given as Puloman 
in adhy. 4 of the Adi, where, however, there is no mention of Bhrgu’s curse ; 
but we are told on the other hand that the ravisher of Puloma was reduced 
to ashes by Bhrgu’s son Cyavana. But perhaps this demon Dam§a is some 
other ravisher of Bhrgu’s wife. 

In any event the happy result of this discourse of the sage was that 
Yudhisthira, casting off grief, enters the capital in state, is installed on the 
throne and performs the obsequial ceremonies of his departed kinsmen. Later 
Kr^pa in an ecstatic trance communes with the distant Bhisma, who remains 
lying on the battlefield on a bed of arrows and who in a long hymn of ado¬ 
ration invokes Krsnal. Krsija then sets out with the Paipdava brothers and 
his followers [46} to visit Bhisma on his death-bed. The arrival of the party 
at the battle-field, which it will be remembered has been identified by the 
redactors of the epic with the Bhargava tirtka Samantapahcaka, affords an 
easy opportunity for another repetition of the legend of Rama’s heroic exploit. 
That was the very spot where the Bhargava Rama had established those 
five lakes of blood. Srl-Krspa in passing points to those lakes and says 
(B. 12. 48. 9) : 

21 
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trihsaptakrtvo vasudham krtvd niffksatriydrh p<fabhuh j 
ihedamm tMo Ramaii karmano virardma ha\\ (VI) 

Yudhi§thira, the “dummy” of the rhapsode, has an insatiable longing to 
hear all about the extermination of the Kgatriyas by the Bhargava Rama 
though he had heard it all before from other story-tellers, and he has besides 
some doubts which he forthwith refers to Kr^pa (B. 12. 48. 10) : 
tri}}saptakrtvak prthivi krta nihksatriyd purd | 

Rdmerteli tathdttha tvam atra me sanzsayo m.cihdn\\ (VII) 

To solve this doubt of Yudhi§thira Krs.ria gratuitously volunteers to re¬ 
peat the whole story of Rama from the very beginning, a full-size account 
of the birth of the Bhargava Rama, of the extirpation of the Kisatriyas and of 
the subsequent regeneration of the race. Here we have now an attestation of 
the entire story by iSri-KTi?|na, a variant of the story told by Akrtavrajia, a 
disciple of Rama, to Yudhisthira himself in the Arapyaka. There are natu¬ 
rally several discrepancies between the two versions, two of which are note¬ 
worthy. In the first version it was Satyavati’s father-in-law who prepares 
the magical cams, which were subsequently exchanged by the good ladies who 
were to partake of them ; here it is Satyavatl’sl husband himself, Rcika, who 
prepares them, The other is a somewhat more serious discrepancy. In the 
Arapyaka version, Jamadagni was robbed of his calf by Arjuna Kartavirya 
himself, who is represented there as a perfect fiend. In the story as told 
by iSrI-Kr§pa, Arjuna is a perfect angel of a man, always devoted to peace, 
ever obedient to Brahmins and ready to protect all classes ; he had given 
away the earth to Brahmins in a horse sacrifice which he had performed. 
His sons on the other hand were “ proud and cruel ”, and it was they who 
brought away the calf of Jamadagni’s sacrificial {47} cow. As it is difficult, 
at this distance of time, in the absence of independent evidence, to say whe¬ 
ther Akrtavrapa or erf-Kpspa was more truthful, it must remain a moot point 
whether the guilty party is Arjuna Kartavirya or his sons. Then isri-Kpspa 
goes on to tell Yudhisthira that the Kpatriyas were annihilated by the Bhar¬ 
gava Rama thrice seven times, speaking exactly like a Bhargava (B. 12. 49. 
64) : 

tri]}saptakrtval} prthivlm kjtvd nipk^atriydm prabhuf/, \ 
daksit}dm asvamedhdnte Kasyapdyddadat tatabW (VIII) 

The matter being now attested by iSrl-Krsipa himself, it cannot be described 
by revilers of Brahmins as a fabrication made by the Brahmins themselves. 

It must always have been something of a puzzle to all thoughtful persons 
where K?atriyas like the Kauravas and the Pandavas and even tSri-(Kr?(pa 
himself came from after the Ksatriya race had been wiped out thrice seven 
times by the Bhargava Rama, and that was in fact Yudhi^thira’s doubt, 
which he had expressed to iSi^-Kp^ipa. Various explanations of the mystery 
have been propounded. In the earlier chapiters of the epic, als we have seen 
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several times, it was the pious Brahmins who procreated children on the 
widows of the K§atriyas slain by Rama and they became K^atriyas by the 
Vedic rule panigrahasya t'anayah (1. 98. 5) : the child belongs to him wh ) 
has gone through the form of marriage with the mother. That was however 
not the view of Sri-Kreiia. His explanation was that the Earth had conceals! 
some Ksatriyas.1 She had concealed some Haihayas among women, som ■ 
Pauravas among the bears of Mount Rfcjavant. Some other Ksatriyas wer - 
brought up in the forest among the kine, some in the cowpens among th ; 
calves. Some were protected by the Ocean, some by the wolves^ on Mounc 
Grdhrakuta. These had all escaped destruction at the hands of the formid 
able Bhargava. And the ofd Ksatriya dynasties were resuscitated by Kas 
yapa, who first ordered Rama to clear out from the earth which he had given 
to Kasyapa as a part of the sacrificial fee and restored by and by thosr 
scions of the old Ksatriya families to their rightful heritage. Sri-Kr§n; 
evidently did not know anything about the procreation of K?atriyas by pioui 
Brahmins on the widows of the Ksatriyas slaughtered by the bloodthirsty 
Bhargava. He con-{48}-cludes by remarking that the present K?atriyas are 
the legitimate offsprings of those ancient K?atriyas (B. 12. 49. 88 f.): 
tata}} prthivya nirdistams tan samaniya KasyapaJi, | 
abkyasincan mahipdlm ksairiydn vlrya&mhmatdn ] j 
tesdm putrds ca pautrds ca yesdm vamsdfi pratisthitdh j 

At the beginning of the third great sub-division of the Santi, the Mok^a- 
dharma, we have a lengthy discourse attributed to Bbrgu, called the Bhrgu- 
Bharadvaja-sairhvada (adhy. 182-192 of the Vulgate), which summarizes in 
the form of questions and answers almost the entire Brahmanic teaching on 
the subject of (1) the elements, (2) life and death, (3) caste distinctions, 
(4) good and evil, (5) the four stages of life, and finally, (6) the other 
world. It will be seen that it is a complete tractate on Hindu Ontology, 
Sociology, Eschatology and Ethics that is here attributed to Bhrgu, the 
eponymous ancestor of the Bhargavas. 

The oft-cited stanza B. 12. 339. 103 f. : 

Hamsal} Kurmas ca Matsyas ca prddurbhdvdd dvijottama | 

Varaho Narasimhas ca VamanP Rama eva\ ca | 

Rdmo Ddsrathis cawa Sdtvatah Kalkir eva ca \ 

from the Moksadharma is important as containing one of the two actual 
references in our Mahabbarata to the Bhargava Rama as an avatdra of 
Vi;§pu, one of his ten avatar as ; but the passage is suspect, as it is missing 
in some Grantha MSS. and some old Devanagari MSS. which have been 

1 The relevant passage is cited and translated by J. C. Ghosh, in an article 
which has appeared in the Annals (Vol. 12, pp. 168ff.) entitled “Some additional 
notes on ' Foreign elements in the Hindu Population 

2 Monkeys? [Mon. Will.) 
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collated by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute for a critical edition 
of that book. The other reference is in the same chapter, a few stanzas 
earlier (B. 12. 339. 84) ; 

Tretayuge bka'vifydmi Rdmo BhrgukulodvahMi \ 

Ksatrmh cotsddayisydmi samrddhabalavdhmam | ] 

This stanza cannot be impugned on the score of documentary evidence, 
which is unanimous in its favour. But both references occur in the Naraya- 
nlya section of the Mok§adharma, which is notoriously a late addition to 
our Mahabbarata. This sihows that the theory of avatdw is still develop¬ 
ing in the epic and their number is not yet fixed, nor are the avataras fully 
canonized. It should thus seem that the Mahabharata does not £49} neces¬ 
sarily presuppose the Bhargava Rama to be an avatdra of Visiju. 

Anu^asanaparvan 

The AnusaSana, for some reason that is not yet quite clear, is the richest 
in Bhargava material. 

Early in the beginning of this book (adhy, 4), we have the third repe¬ 
tition of the legend of the birth of Jamadagni. The previous chapter (3) 
relates the mighty deeds of the Ksatriya Visvamitra, which led to his attain¬ 
ing the coveted status of a Brahmin. In adhy. 4, Bhl?ma explains how it 
came about that Vi§viamitra who was of mingled Brahmin and K?atriya 
parentage was born in the Ksatriya caste with Brahmanic qualities, while his 
nephew Jamadagni, under similar conditions, was born in the Brahmin caste 
with K?atriyan qualities. We have here a repetition of the old story how 
Rcika married Gadhi’s daughter Satyavafi, who obtained sotae boons for 
herself and her mother. The mother and the daughter exchange the trees 
they had to embrace and earns of which they had to partake. The wise 
Kcika had purposely made the prescriptions differently. He had in fact put 
the entire accumulated energy of Brahmanism in the earn of his wife, while 
he had put the entire accumulated energy of Ksatriyahood in the corn in¬ 
tended for her mother. The consequence of the exchange slyly effected by 
the mother was that the son of Gadhi’s wife turned out to be a man with 
Brahmanic propensities, while the son of Reika’s wife would have been a 
model Ksatriya ; but, owing to the pleadings of Satyavati, the great sage 
graciously gives his consent to the postponement of the doom to Satyavatl’s 
grand-son. 

This story we have had at Aranyaka 115 and Santi 49 of the Vulgate. 
In passing it may be mentioned that the present version agrees with the 
Santiparvan version in making Rcika the giver of the boons, whereas in the 
Aranyaka version this person is some ancestor of Rdka, either Refka’s father 
or perhaps Bhrgu himself. 

The mere mention of Bhargava Rama in B. 13. 14. 273 at once calls 
forth the reaction : 
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{50} trihsaptakrtvah prthivi yena nil}ksatriya krta \ 

JmadOignyena Govinda Rdmenakli^takarmmd i| etc. (TX) 

In adhy. 30 (of the Vulgate) we are told how a K^atriya Vitahavya was 
made a Brahmin by the mere word of a Bhrgu. The story is as follows. 

Vatsa, a descendant of Saryati had two sons, Haihaya and Tialajahgl.a. 
I'he hundred sons of Haihaya attacked and killed Haryasva, king of Ka:i, 
whose son Sudeva succeeded him on the throne. Sudeva was likewise ce- 
feated and killed by the Haihayas. Sudeva was succeeded by Divodasa, w o 
built Varaiiasi, on the northern bank of Ganges and the southern bank of 
the Gomati. Likewise defeated by the Haihayas, he fled to his priest Bharad- 
vaja, who obtained for him, through sacrifice, a son Pratardana. The son 
of Divodasa defeated in turn all the Haihayas, when Vitahavya pursued by 
Pratardana, fled to the hermitage of Bhrgu. When Pratardana demanded 
from Bhrgu the surrender of Vitahavya, who was hiding in Bhrgu’s hermit¬ 
age!, Bhrgu in order to save the life of Vitahavya said that there were oniy 
Brahmins in the hermitage. Through that declaration of Bhrgu, who cou d 
not tell a lie, Vitahavya actually became a Brahmin. His descendants a e 
set out for fifteen generations. His son was Grtsamada, whose eleventh de;- 
cendant was Pramati : his son was Ruru ; his son was Sunaka, from whom 
came the Saunakas. 

In adhy. 40, Bhi§ma expatiates on the fascination and frailty of wc- 
men, the root of all evil, and to support his statement he relates the stoi y 
of Vipula, another Bhargava, an interesting story in which mesmerism ct 
hypnotism plays some part (Vipulopakhyiana, adhy. 40-43 in the Vulgate' . 

The sage Devasarman. the story goes, had a beautiful wife Ruci (Bear ■ 
ty) by name, who had attracted the attention of the gay king of the god :, 
Indra. Once upon a time it so happened that Devasarman had to go awav 
from his hermitage on some sacrificial business. Not feeling quite sure abort 
his little Ruci, the old sage taking into his confidence his disciple, the Bhai - 
gava Vipula, told him to protect his slender-waisted wife, especially against: 
the amorous advances of Indra, who was an adept at assuming different form > 
at will. Devasarman pathetically en-{51}-joined his disciple to take ever; 
care and see that the lascivious king of the celestials did not defile that frivol 
ous wife of his, like a v/retched dog licking the havis placed near the sacrificia l 
altar. To protect the virtue of Ruci, who was peerless on earth in beauty, 
Vipula decided to enter into her by his yogic power and live in her withou 
her being conscious of it, until the critical 'moment was passed. Indra come 
as expected and makes overtures to the beautiful Ruci, who had captivated hi: 
mind. Ruci, though anxious to reciprocate, remains externally indifferen' 
to the blandishments of Indra, through the influence of Vipula, who wa: 
living within her and guiding her actions. Indra, puzzled by the behaviour 
of Ruci, reflects and realizes how matters stand. At that moment Vipula 
leaves the body of Ruci and re-enters his own body. Then Vipula faces th{ 
21A 
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philanderer and soundly rebukes him, and Indra slinks away abashed. Only 
one man had been able to protect a woman and that was the Bhargava Vi- 
pula (B. 13. 43. 27): 

tenaikena tu raksa vai Vipulena krta sMyalj, \ 
nanyah saktas trihke ’smin rakdtim nrpa yodtam j | 

This story was told by the Bhargava Markaijdeya to Bhi?ma (B-. 13. 
43. 18) and repeated by the latter to Yudhi§thira. 

A few chapters later we have again a Bhargava story, the Cyavanopia- 
khylana in seven chapters (50-56), which is divided into two parts : the first 
two chapters (50-51) illustrate the sanctity of cows, the last five deal really 
with that topic of perennial interest, the mingled Brahmin and Ksatriya pa¬ 
rentage of the Bhargava Rama, 

The first story, in which a cow was found to be the only equivalent 
possible for the ransom of the sage Cyavana, may be passed over. 

In the second story (adhy. 52-56), we come back to the anecdote of 
Rama Jamadagnya, and we have here practically a repetition of the explana¬ 
tion given above (in adhy. 4 of this very par van) of the circumstances under 
which Vis\^amitra, who was of mixed Brahmin and Ksatriya parentage was 
born in the K§atriya caste with Brahmanic qualities, while Rama under simi¬ 
lar conditions was born in the Brahmin caste with the oppo-£52}-site quali¬ 
ties. The repetition comes about in this way. Yudhi§thira, whose curiosity 
about the Bhargava Rama is, as already remarked, never satisfied, says to 
Bhisma (B. 13. 52. 1 ff.) ; “I have a great curiosity, 0 Lord, about Ja- 
madagni’s son Rama, that foremost of all righteous persons. You should 
satisfy that curiosity. How was Rama bom, that truly valorous hero? He 
belonged by birth to a family of Brahmin sages. How did he become a 
follower of Ksatriyan practices ? Relate to me in detail the circumstances 
of Rama’s birth. Also how did a man born in the family of the Kusikas, who 
was a Ksatriya, become a Brahmin ? (Ireat indeed was the power of the 
high-souled Rama aS also that of Visvamitra ! ” 

The answer is given by Bhisma. by relating the prophecy which had been 
made by Cyavana, an ancestor of the Bhargava Rama. Cyavana wants to 
prevent the harm that will come to his clan by Rama’s adopting the practices 
of the Ksatriyas, a danger of which he has prophetic knowledge. He repairs 
to Kusika, through whose descendant the harm was to happen, in order to 
vex him, and, if he finds a favourable opportunity to pronounce a maledic¬ 
tion on Kusika, damning him and his descendants to eternal perdition. When 
the sage presents himself before the king and says that he wants to observe a 
certain vow while living in the palace with the king, he is warmly welcomed 
with unfeigned joy, and also served with meticulous care and obsequiousness 
by the king and the queen. The sage has a meal and he then sleeps for 
twenty-one days, during which the king and the queen wait upon him with¬ 
out food or drink, gently massaging his legs. Suddenly the sage wakes 
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up and goesi out, followed with trepidation by the king and the queen, and 
as suddenly vanishes! The king looks for in vain, and, returning in a de¬ 
jected mood to the room set apart for the sage, finds him again, stretched as 
before on his luxurious bed ! The sage practises many tricks of this typ-, 
calculated to try the patience of the unfortunate couple, and ultimately yok( s 
them to a heavily laden war-chariot. During the drive through the city, 
the sage gives the royal couple vicious digs with a heavy iron goad, disti - 
buting all the while in charity the entire wealth of the king. Still the sapj 
finds no change in their behaviour. So in the end he has to 1:53} expre; s 
himself as satisfied with their treatment of him and he goes back to tie 
forest, asking the royal couple to come there on the following day. The king 
and queen take a little rest for the first time after forty-two days of trial and 
spend the night happily in each other’s company. The next morning tie 
king and the queen go to the forest to pay their respects to the sage and st e 
there a magnificent palace standing in a big park, a fair imitation of Indra s 
paradise. After a short while, the magical palace and the park vanish, an d 
there sits in the solitude of the forest the sage who had yoked them to the 
chariot and ill-treated them in other ways. Then the king feels that Bral 
mic power was the summum bonum of life. When he approaches Cyavan:, 
the sage gives him a boon. Ku4ika wants to know why Cyavana had com e 
to live with him and what all those incidents implied. Cyavana tells hit i 
frankly what his intention was and also prophesies that Kusika’s wish woul i 
be fulfilled in so far that a descendant of Kusika’s (Visvamitra) would be 
come a Brahmin. Through the lustre of the Bhrgus, Kusika’s grandson 
(Vi4viamitra) would be an ascetic endowed with the splendour of fire (E. 
13. 55. 32) ; 

Bhrgunam eva tejasa ] 
pttutras te bhavita vipras tapasvi pavakadyutih || 

Then follows in the final chapter Cyavana’s prophecy about the persecu 
tion of the Bhrgus, about Urva (or Aurva), about Kcika, and Jamadagn:, 
who will marry Gadhi’s daughter, that is, Kusika’s grand-daughter. Of th ? 
boons that will be given to the two ladies by Bhrgu, the exchange of the tree - 
and the earns by the mother and the daughter, about Visvamitra, and so oi i 
and so forth. Incidentally it may be mentioned that this is the fourth oc¬ 
currence of this interesting story of the birth of the Bhargava Rama, it hav 
ing occurred already at adhy. 4 of this very parvan, and before that in th' 
Santi (adhy. 48) and the Aranyaka (adhy. 115-117). 

Some chapters later we again meet with the Bhargava Rama when 
Bhisma tells Yudhisthira about the merit of the gift of gold. The shades o 
his ancestors had appeared to Bhi§ma and told him that the gift of golc- 
purifies the giver. Now it happens that the same advice had been given to 
the Bhargava Rama by Vasi§tha and other sages. In this connection we 
have again an p4} allusion to the extirpation of the Kfatriyas and the con- 
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quest of the earth by Rama (B. 13. 84. 31) ; 

trifisaptakrtva^ prthivi krtd nihksalriya purd j 

tato jitvd mahtm krtsndm Rdmo rdjtvalocanah || etc. (X) 

The next chapter (85), a long rambling chapter with 168 stanzas, deals 
with the mystery, already alluded to above, of the birth of Bhrgu, Ahgiras 
and Kavi. They are said to be prajdpatis and progenitors of many tribes 
and clans, in fact of the entire mankind. 

It will be a surprise to many that our sandals and umbrellas we also owe 
to a Bhrgu. Chapter 95 relates how the practice arose of giving umbrellas 
and sandals to Brahmins at srdddhas and other religiousi rites. Once upon 
a time Jamadagni was amusing himself by shooting arrows at a distant tar¬ 
get, and his wife Reaiuka was fetching the arrows shot by him. Sorely afflic¬ 
ted by the scorching heat of the midday sun, she rested just for a moment 
under the shade of an umbrageous tree. Being kept waiting, the irascible 
Bhrgu scolded his wife for her tardiness, but on learning the real cause of 
the delay, wanted to shoot down the offending siun from his high position 
in the heavens. The frightened luminary comes to him in the guise of a 
poor Brahmin, who tries to dissuade him from carrying out his terrible threat, 
but is recognized by the Bhrgu and reprimanded. In the end Jamadagni 
is pacified and receives from the sUn the first umbrella and the first pair of 
leather sandals. To make a gift of them to Brahmins is highly meritorious. 
This account of the origin of shoes and sandals is, I believe, not found out¬ 
side the Mahabharata. 

In adhy. 98 (of the Vulgate) we have a report by Bhisrna of a discus¬ 
sion between the Bhargava Sukra and Bali about flowers, lamps, aromatics, 
appropriate to be offered to gods on diverse occasions and the merit accruing 
from the presentation. 

Above, while discussing the Dronaparvan version of the Sodasarajakiya, 
I had referred to palpable evidence of the “bhrguization ” of a legend. We 
have another illuminating instance of the process in the next story (adhy. 
99-100 of the {55} Vulgate) told by BhTsma to Yudhisthira. It is another 
version of the well-known legend of Nahusa’s fall from heaven. 

Nahusa, when king of the gods, neglected the daily offerings to the 
gods including the bali, losing thereby some of his spiritual power. Subse¬ 
quently, having oppressed the sages, he was hurled down from heaven and 
turned into a boa by the curse of a Brahmin sage, Bhrgu. 

A similar version of this legend occurs in the Udyoga (adhy. 11-17) 
and is again alluded to in the Santi (adhy. 342). There it is related that 
Nahusa became extremely arrogant and caused the sages to carry his palan¬ 
quin. While being carried about in this way, his foot touched the head of 
Agastya, who by his curse turned him into a boa. The defect in the cons¬ 
truction of this naive story is very obvious and must have been early noticed 
by the diaskeuasts themselves. Nahusa, by the terms of the boon which 
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Brahma and the gods had foolishly given him, could absorb the power of 
any being on whom he set his eyes. Under these circumstances, even the 
resourceful 'Agastya could not effectively curse Nahusa, because Agastja, 
when kicked by the tyrant, being in full view of the other, was ipso facto 
deprived of all his spiritual power, like all the gods and sages who had be ;n 
oppressed by Nahusa and were utterly powerless before him. 

The revised version of the legend in, the Anusasana stages beforehand a 
confabulation between Bhrgu and Agastya. Agastya wants to damn Nahu.;a 
but does not know how to. Bhrgu befriends him and gives him the assuran :e 
that he (Bhrgu) v/ould somehow bring about the downfall of the tyrarr. 
Bhrgu, who knows beforehand, by spiritual prevision, that Nahu§a was g i- 
ing to kick Agastya, proposes to Agastya, in anticipation of it, that on a 
certain day he would sit hidden inside the matted locks of the sage and fron 
that position he would curse Nahusa. So when the opportune moment cams, 
Bhrgu, possessed of great lustre, addressed Agastya as follows ; “ Do yc u 
shut your eyes, Agastya, while I enter into the matted hair of your head ’ . 
Having said this, Bhrgu of unfading glory and great energy entered into tie 
locks of Agastya, who stood still like a wooden post. Soon after, Nahusa 
saw Agastya approached for being yoked to his chariot, Bhrgu, who was sir - 
ting in the matted locks of Agastya) took {56} care not to look at Nahu§ii. 
Fully acquainted with the power which the illustrious Nahu§a had acquired 
on account of the boon which Brahma had given him, Bhrgu had acted thu;. 
Agastya though thus treated by Nahusa did not yield to anger. Then Nahi ■ 
sa urged Agastya with his goad. The pious sage Agastya still did not yield 
to anger. The lord of celestials, himself enraged at this pusillanimity, then 
struck Agastya on the head with his left foot. When the sage was thus 
struck on the head, then Bhrgu, who was ^tting within the matted locks c f 
Agastya, became incensed and cursed the sinful Nahusa saying, “ Thou hast 
kicked the head of the great sage, fall down therefore on the earth, change' 
into a boa ! ” Thus imprecated by Bhrgu, who had not been seen, Nahu? r 
forthwith became transformed into a boa and in that form dropped down on 
the earth. 

Yudhisthira, who had heard a different version of the story from Salys, 
as narrated in the Udyoga, maintains naturally a discreet silence about thes * 
discrepancies and proceeds to question Bhisma about some other matters on 
which he wanted information. 

Next, in the course of a long passage devoted to the praise of Brahmins 
showing that the Brahmins are mightier than even the gods, the story o ’ 
Cyavana is repeated (adhy. 156). 

Cyavana, who had been rejuvenated and cured of blindness by the As 
vins, had, as we have seen, promised them that they should drink Soma witl 
Indra and the other gods. The gods were wavering in their mind, but Indn, 
was adamant. He refused to accept the Soma libation in Cyavana’s sacrifice, 
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if those low-caste Asvins were invited at the same time. When Cyavana 
was going to put his magic in operation, Indra rushes on him with a moun¬ 
tain and thunderbolt, but is instantly paralyzed by Cyavana and brought to 
submission. Then Cyavana creates a fearsome monster, Mada, who is about 
to gobble up ^11 the gods. Beseeched by the gods, who were frightened to 
death by this terrible apparition, Indra apologizes to Cyavana ; and the 
Asvins, patronized by the great wizard, are allowed to share the Soma liba¬ 
tion with the other gods. This story was already narrated to Yudhi^thira 
by the sage Lomasa in the Araijyaka (adhy. 123 of the Vulgate). 

£57} Asvamedhaparvan 

An echo of the above story we find early in the course of the Asvame- 
dliaparvan. In adhy. 9 we find Agni taunting Indra about the humiliation 
of the latter at the hands of Cyavana, which has been jusit described (B. 14. 
9. 31) : 

yatra sarydtim Cyavam ydjayi^ym 

sahasvibhydm somam agrk^dd ekalf j 
tarn tvam kruddhah prMyasedhlh purastdc 
Charydtiyajnam smara tarn Mahmdra j| 

Agni might have added the story of his own humiliation at the hands 
of another wizard of the same clan, Bhrgu, when he was indiscreet enough 
to divulge some secret to Puloman, the seducer of Bhfgu’s wife Puloma, but 
for obvious reasons he does not do so. 

In another digression, the Anugitaparvan, we have an allusion to the 
annihilation of Ksatriyas by the Bhargava Rama, used this time for a diffe¬ 
rent purpose (adhy. 29-30 of the Vulgate). It is here made the basis of a 
homily on the vanity of life. After the murder of Arjuna Kartavjrya and 
the extermination of the Ksatriyas, the BhargaVa Rama was taught by the 
shades of his ancestors that greater than any victory over kings was the con¬ 
quest of one’s own self : the ascetic ideal. This conquest is made by self¬ 
mortification. ■ Thus admonished by his departed ancestors, the Bhargava 
Rama practised the most austere penances, and as a consequence of this 
exercise of self-control, that highly blessed one acquired that supreme felicity 
which it is so difficult to obtain. 

The last Bhargava story of the Mahabhiarata Is the Uttahkopakhyana of 
this parvm (adhy. 53-58 of the Vulgate), which we shall next consider. 

After the death of Bhii@ma, Kreina returns to Dviaraka. On bis way he 
meets in a desert the sage Uttanka, who is ready to pronounce a malediction 
on Kr§iia when he learns that the latter had not brought about peace bet¬ 
ween the contending Kauravas and Papdavas. iSri-Krana pacifies Uttanka 
by enlightening him about his divine nature and divine mission, complain¬ 
ing that the Kurus, intoxicated as they were by the pride of pomp and power 
had not listened to the wholeslome advice he had given {58} them for theii 
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welfare. At Uttanka’s request, BiJ-Kisqa shows him his cosmic form l ru- 
pam aisvaram), made popular by the Qta, giving him rare boons. 

This story impels the intelligent Janamejaya to a^ Vaisairhpayana wliat 
penances the great Uttahka had practised sO that he had the temerity to 
threaten even Vispu (iSri-Kn^a). Vaisalmpayana replies that it was his 
supreme devotion to his guru that had endowed him with this grealt spirit lal 
power, and he proceeds to relate the story of Uttahka. He relates how Uttish- 
ka had escaped being eaten by the cannibal king Saudasa and obtained the 
ear-jewels of Saudasa’s queen MadayantI as fee for his guru Gautama, how 
on the way the ear-jewels were stolen by a snake {naga), and how Uttai ka 
recovered them from the subterranean world of the Nagas. 

It will be noticed that this Uttahkopiakhyana is but a variant (metrical) 
version of Pausyaparvan, a (prose) sub-section of the Adi (adhy. 3), liut 
with some significant differences in the details. The dramatis persons are in 
part different. The preceptor is not Veda, as in the Adi, but Gotama, the 
husband of Ahalya ; likewise the king from whom Uttahka gets the er r- 
jewels is here not Pau§ya but Saudasa (Kalmasapada), who had become a 
cannibal by the curse of some great Sage, whom the arrogant king had be¬ 
laboured with a hunter. Moreover, in the. first version, the name of the snake 
is given as Taksaka, the snake which had bitten king Parik?it and been t ie 
cause of his premature death; in the second he remains nameless. The only 
reason for citing the story of Uttahka here, in this paper, is that in tlie 
Asvamedha version of the story Uttahka is several times called a Bhargava, a 
fact which does not appear from the Adiparvan version. We have thus here 
a documentation for a Bhargava, who by the power of his austerities—dev o¬ 
tion to one’s guru is a kind of tapas —^was in a position to curse an avatd.a 
of Vi®u himself for his apparent fault in not conciliating the Pandavas ar d 
the Kauravas and preventing the fratricidal war, and who had to be gently 
pacified by the great god by showing him his cosmic form to support his a - 
sertions. 

If we now go back to the Adi. wq shall find that this figure of Uttanki 
has been further deftly woven into the fabric of £59} the epic and not allov • 
ed to remain merely as a loose appendage. For, in the short metrical tail 
of the (prose) Pausyaparvan, it is narrated that, after his adventure in th 
world of the Nagas Uttanka betakes himself straight to the Plandava Jana< 
mejaya in Hastinapura and prevails upon the king to punish Tak§aka fo' 
causing the death of Pariksit. At Uttanka’s instance Janamejaya institutexi 
the snake sacrifice; and at this sacrifice Vaisarhpayaha first recited th( 
Mahabharata. Now the M'ahabharata that we now possess is said to havt 
been recited by the Suta Ugraisravas before iSaunaka exactly as he had heart 
it during the recitation of the poem by Vyasa’s own pupil Vaisampayana a1 
the famous snake sacrifice which was instituted by king Janamejaya at tht 
instigation of Uttanka. Our debt to this Bhargava is therefore very obvious 
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This Uttahkopakhyana contains the last important reference in the Maha- 
bharata to the Bhargavas, linking up with that in adhy. 3 of the Adi. 

There are still a few more Bhargava stories in the Mahahbarata, the 
consideration of which I had intentionally postponed and to which we shall 
now turn. 

We run into a nest of Bhargava legends, as a matter of fact, already ir, 
the fourth sub-section of the Adi, the Paulomaparvan, which have not been 
discussed above. 

The Mababharata, as is well known, has two variant openings. In the 
first (Adi. 1), when the Suta (or, according to some editions, Sauti) Ugra- 
sravas, who is to recite the Mababharata, presents himself at the hermitage 
of Kulapati saunaka, during the twelve-year sacrificial session inaugurated 
by the sage in the sacred Naimisa Forest and offers to recite stories for the 
edification and entertainment of the guests, the sages assembled there express 
their desire to hear the celebrated Mababharata (1. 1. 18 f.) : 
Janamejayasya ydrri rajno VaUampayana uktavdn | 
yathdvat sa r^is tuftyd satre Dvmpdyandjnayd jj 
vedais catuTbkil}, samitdm VydsasyMbhutakarmanak j 
samhitdfh srotum icchdmo dharmydm pdpabhaydpahdm j j 
The Suta accordingly commences with some mangale stanzas (1. 1. 20): 
ddyam puru^am Udnam puruhiitam pmustutam ] 
rtam ekdksaram brahma vyaktdvyaktcm sunatanam | j etc., 
which are followed by a sort of prologue, which latter languishes and breaks 
off somewhere. 

In adhy. 4 of the Adi, we come upon another opening, which totally 
ignores the first! The Suta is re-introduced. The scene is the same, but 
the programme is changed. Here the assembled sages do not themselves order 
the entertainment, - but ask the Suta to wait until the Kulapati iSaunaka 
comes. When in the next chapter (5), the Kulapati joins the company, after 
having duly performed his round of daily duties, he instead of asking the Suta 
to narrate the Mababharata, as the sages in the first instance had done, tells 
him, strange to say, to relate first the history of the Bhargavas (1. 5. 3). 
tatra vamsam ahahi purvarh srotum icchdmi Bhdrgavam | 
kathayasva hathdm etdm kalydh sma sravane tava | ] 

The Suta obediently proceeds to relate the history of that “ most illus¬ 
trious family of the Bhrgus, which is honoured even by the celestials with 
Indra, Agni and the Maruts” (1. 5. 5). Here the Bhargava interest is very 
clear and unmistakable. Accordingly eight chapters (5-12), which form the 
Paulomaparvan, are entirely consecrated to an account of the wonderful deeds 
of some of the Bhargavas, an account which is not even remntely co.nnected 
in actual fact with the incidents or characters of our epic. It is a digression 
pure and simple, introduced with the very obvious object of glorifying the 
Bhargavas and giving a permanent form to some of the Bhargava myths and 
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legends. These chapters are a short history of one special branch of the 
Bhargava clan, represented by ; Bhrgu, Cyavana, Pramati, Ruru and Sunal::a. 
The significance of this branch and its connection with our version of the 
Mahabharata will become apparent presently. 

Bhrgu, a sage of almost mythical character, the eponymous ancestor of 
the family, is here said to have been created from Brahma from the sac i- 
ficial fire during Varuija’s sacrifice (216*); 

BhTgur maharsir bhagavan Brahmia^d vcd svayambhuvd J 

Varuifasya kratau jdtalj. pdvakdd iti nah srutam\\ 

£61} This interpolated stanza (found only in N) contradicts the stateme it 
in the main body of the text (documented jointly by N and S) to the effect 
that Bhrgu was born by piercing the heart of Brahma (1. 60. 40) ; 

BrahmaiiiO hfdayam bhittvd nihsrto bhagavan Bkrgulj. | 

While Bhrgu’s wife Puloma was pregnant, the story continues (adhy. 5-6 i, 
there came to Bhrgu’s hermitage, during his absence, a demon (rdksaso , 
Puloman, who became enamoured of her and wanted to carry her off. To 
make sure of his facts, however, the demon asked Agni whether she w is 
really Bhrgu’s wife. The fact was that this Puloma was first betrothed ,o 
Puloman and afterwards given by her father to Bhrgu, and Puloman wantt if 
to have his 'Puloma back. On getting from Agni an answer in the affirma¬ 
tive, the demon, assuming the form of a boar, carried her off. On tie 
way Cyavana is born. His lustre instantly reduces to ashes the demon o 
ravisher of his mother and saves her from a very awkward predicament. 
Puloma returns home safely with the baby. Bhrgu only learns of this inci¬ 
dent after his return to the hermitage. Incensed at the outrage, he curses tl e 
god Agni, whom he regards as the prime cause of the disaster, saying that 
Agni would be an eater of all things, good and bad (sarva-bhaksa). 

There follows in adhy. 8 the story of Ruru, son of Pramati. Menakti 
an apsmas, abandons her beautiful daughter near the hermitage of the sag;: 
Sthulakesa. She is called Pramadvara. Pramati arranges her marriage wit i 
his son Ruru, who has fallen in love with her. Shortly before the celebratio i 
of their marriage Pramadvara is bitten by a venemous snake and dies, lea\ 
ing Ruru disconsolate. By the miraculous powers of his austere penana 
this Bhargava gives up half of his life to Pramadvara and revives her, and 
ultimately marries her. Ruru takes a vow to destroy all the snakes in th ? 
world, like Janamejaya before him, whose father Pariksit had died as th 
result of a snake-bite. One day Ruru comes across a harmless old snake o? 
the variety known as dundubha (adhy. 9). The snake begs to be spared and 
so Ruru does not kill it. The serpent body only concealed the metamor 
phosed soul of a sage, who was suffering the effects of a curse pronounced oi i 
him in a previous birth (adhy. 10). The £62} sage declares ahimsa to b 
the highest duty of a Brahmin. Janamejaya had once tried to destroy th 
race of snakes by performing a snake sacrifice ; they were saved by the Brah 
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min Astika (adhy. 11). Ruru subsequently hears the story of Janamejaya’s 
snake sacrifice from his father Pramati (adhy. 12). This story of the snake 
sacrifice as told by Pramati to his son Ruru was repeated verbatim by the 
Suta to saunaka and forms in our version of the Mahabharata the Astjka- 
parvan, the fifth sub-section of the Adi. (adhy. 13-53). 

It will be’ noticed that from adhy. 4 to adhy. 12 of the Adi. a section 
which, as already mentioned, is entirely concerned with the history of a 
branch of the Bhargava clan, there is no mention of the Mahabharata at all. 
Nor is there, as a matter of fact, any mention of the epic in the immediate 
sequel up to adhy. 53 of the Adi! Only in adhy. 53, after having heard first 
the Bhargava legends and then the story of the snake sacrifice (which had 
been previously related by the Bhargava Pramati to his son Ruru), Saunaka 
at last expresses the desire to hear the Mahabharata of Krgna Dvaipayana, 
which was narrated to king Janamejaya by Vaisarhpayana in the intervals 
of that snake sacrifice (1. 53. 32 f.) : 

Mahabhdratam dkyhanoth Pandavanmh yasasharam | 
Jdnamejayena yat prstalj Kysiia-Dvaipdyams tadd ] | 
srduaydmdsa vidhivat tadd karmdntoresu sah | 
tdm laharh vidhivat punydth srotum icchdmi vat kaihdm ] ] 

This completes our survey of the Bhargava material in the Mahabha- 
rata.i But even this analysis does not give an adequate idea of the total 
number of Bhargava references in the Great {63} Epic. The Bhargavas 
regularly occur as static figures, along with other ancient sages, in the des¬ 
criptions of martial combats, feetive gatherings, state functions, council meet¬ 
ings and all important assemblies. Outstanding incidents of their history 
are frequently alluded to, briefly, even in the course of other narratives. The 
names of their heroes are habitually introduced in similes and metaphors : 
they are the standards of cbmparison (upamdna), to which everybody else 
is compared, especially the epic heroes. Thus a man is praised by saying 
that his intelligence is like that of Sukra. A warrior is eulogized by saying 
that in heroism he was the equal of the Bhargava Rama. Bhisma i^ once 
praised by saying that he could not be defeated even by Rama. In other 
places the valour and effulgence of Cyavana and Aurva are utilized for the 
sake of a passing comparison. The devotion of Sukanya to her husband 

^ The following sages should probably further be included among the Bhrgus ; 
(1) Arsthma, a sage, mentioned several times in the Aranyaka ; a legend is told 
about him in the Baladeva-tirthayatra (Salyaparvan) ; (2) Grtsamadu, mentioned 
briefly in the Anusasana ; (3) Veda, who was the teacher of Uttahka and chaplain 
of Janamejaya and Pausya ; (4) Pcdla, one of the pupils of Vyasa ; and (5) Man- 
davya, who curses Dharma in the celebrated story {upakhydm) of Animapdavya 
in the .Adi. The part they play in our epic is small, and therefore they have been 
ignored in this paper. Moreover, none of them, except Gitsamada, is actually called 
a Bhargava in our epic. Sri-Krspa himstelf was distantly connected with the Bhar¬ 
gavas, being a descendant of Yadu, the son of Yayati by the Bhargava Devayani. 
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Cyavana has been made proverbial by constant citation. These details conld 
not be considered in the present paper for want of space.^ 

Retrospect 

From the legends preserved in our epic it should seem that the Bhi r- 
gavas were a Brahmin clan^ perhaps more intimately associated with tiie 
ancient Ksatriyas than most of the other Brahmin clans, being largely cc n- 
nected with them by matrimonial ties. Thus Cyavana is said to have marri :;d 
Sukanya, the daughter of king Saryati. Rcjka had married Satyavati, t le 
daughter of king Gadhi of Kanyakubja and sister of the famous Visvamitia. 
Jamadagni’s wife Repuka is likewise said to have been a princess by birtri, 
being a daughter of king Rrasenajit of Ayodhya. The Bhargavi Devayani 
was moreover married to king Yayati : one of the very few pratiloma mar¬ 
riages on record in Brahmanical literature.^^ King Vitahavya had been adof i;- 
ed and made a Brahmin by a Bhrgu, and his descendants became Bhargavas 
On the other hand siome of the ancient Bhargavas seem to have come sei i - 
ously into conflict with the Ksatriyas. The relations of Rama Jamadagn; a 
with the Ksatriyas are so well known and have been repeated above so oft( ii 
that it is £64} unnecessary to dilate upon them here. But even in the cas e 
of Aurva and Jamadagni, the epic has to relate conflicts with the K?atriya-i, 
which have been alluded to above. 

In these conflicts the Bhargavas are represented in our epic as irascib e 
sages, domineering, arrogant, unbending and revengeful. To our epic bare; 
they are at the same time omniscient and omnipotent. Supermen, who hai 
become so chiefly by virtue of their rigid austerities and the magical or sp ■ 
ritual powers acquired by them. Owing to these occult powers, the Bhargi • 
vas were like gods walking on earth, or rather greater than mere god; , 
Thus Bhrgu pronounces a curse on Agni—a god fervently laudei 
and worshipped by the simple Aryans—for no faults of his. He also curse i! 
(according to one version) Nahusa, who had been elected king of gods an i 
who had become arrogant and irreligious owing to this sudden elevation t; 
power. The wizard Cyavana paralyzed the arm of the recalcitrant Indrr 
a high god of the Vedic Aryans. Jamadagni would shoot down the Sur 
another Aryan god. The Bhargava Uttanka, when about to curse Sri-Krsna, 
the supreme god of the Bhagavatas or Vai§pavas, was gently pacified bj 
the avatar a. The kings of the earth are of course like vermin before thea 
Bhargavas. The mighty Haihayas tremble before the infant Aurva, whe 
blinds them by his effulgence, and they have to beg for mercy on their bendei 
knees. King Kusika grovels at the feet of Cyavana and meekly submits t< 
all varieties of indignities for fear that the great sage might curse him, 

1 Even these may be considered later, if a suitable opportunity presents itself 

2 Two others ; Apnavana’s with Nahusa’s daughter Ruci, and Prabhakara’; 
mentioned by PArgiter, Am. Ind, Hist. Trad., 304 f. 

2 Devapi, brother of Santanu, becomes Arstisena, a sub-class of the Bhrgus 
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Bhrgu, the eponymous ancestor of the Bhargavas, was one of tfie pra- 
jdpatis. While the other prajdpatis like Daksa are said to have issued from 

different limbs of Brahma, Bhrgu is represented as having sprung from 

Brahma’s heart, the noblest of the internal organs of man of god.' In an¬ 
other context in our epic, it is implied that Bhrgu was the greatest of the rna- 
harsis, though his name is not included even in the list of the famous Seven 
Sages. 

But the Bhargava most popular with our bards is surely Rama Jama- 
dagnya. The bards love to dwell on his martial exploits, repeating them 

whenever the slightest opportunity for it presents itself. The shadow of 

this colossus overspreads the entiie epic, excepting the short talc at the end 
of the poem. In our epic he is not yet a full-fledged avatdra, but on the 
high way to be ele-£65}-vated to that rank, surreptitious efforts being made 
to make the epic document his divinity. He conquers the whole world, alone 
and unaided ; such is the prowess of his fierce austerities. He frees the 
earth of the burden of K; 5 atriyas thrice seven times and makes the gift of 
the earth to Kasyapa, his priest, who divides it among Brahmins. Rama 
lights even the enemies of the gods, with the same assurance and success, 
enemies whom the gods themselves could not subdue. As the Bhargava 
Rama is the perfect warrior (sarvasastrabhrtdm varah a phrase the bards 
love to apply to him), three of the leading warriors of the Kaurava army— 
Bhi 5 ma, Drona and Kan.ra—are said to have been initiated into the science 
of arms by Rama Jamadagnya, though the latter according to the epic itself, 
lived at the end of the Treta Age and the Kuru Pa;oidava war took place at 
the end of the Dvapara. 

The epic contains a number of episodes (upakhyanas) relating to the 
Bhargavas, such as, the Aurvopakhyana (Adi), Kartaviryopakhyana (Arajj- 
yaka), Ambopakhyana (Udyoga), Vipulopakhyana (Santi), and Uttahkopa- 
khyana (Asvamedha), and .so on. The entire Pauloma and a large section 
of the Pausya two independent sub-parvens of the epic, are also devoted to 
the legends of the Bhargavas. Besides these there are important discussions 
and discourses attributed to some of the celebrated Bhargavas, such as the 
Bhrgu-Bharadvaja-satiivada, the Cyavana-Kusika-sarhvada and the Mar- 
kandeya-isamasyia. 

Another striking feature of these Bhargava legends in our Mahabha- 
rata is the frequent repetition of these legends on different occasions in the 
course of the epic. Thus the legend of Uttahka, the myth of the alterca¬ 
tion between Cyavana and Indra, the story of Droiia’s obtaining weapons 
from the Bhargava Rama, and the account of Kanra’s pupilship under him, 
is each told twice, in different contexts. The legend of the birth of Jama- 
dagni and Rama is related in all four times. Tlrat the Bhargava Rama ex¬ 
terminated the K?atriyas thrice seven times is mentioned ten times, in nearly 

1 Isvarah sarvabhutdndm hrd-de^e ’rjuna ti^thati | Bhag. Gita. 
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identical form (tril}saptakrtvalj, prthivl krld nihksatriyd puru, which appeixs 
to have been a slogan of the bards) ; but the humiliation of the pride of 
the K^atriyas by the Bhargava Rama is mentioned about a score of times. 

It is to be noted that the Bhargavas spring into this prDmi-£66}nen:;e 
all of a sudden in the Mahabharata. We look in vain for any reflection >f 
their phenomenal power and glory in the Vedic literature.^ There the 
Bhargavas are frequently alluded to as devoted to the fire-cult and they a i- 
pear in the role of a group of ancient fire priests. They are said to have 
procured fire for mankind. In the Battle of Ten Kings, thie 
Bhargavas are mentioned with the Druhyus. In many passages they a e 
associated with the Angirases. The Atharvaveda is also known as Bhrgvaii- 
giras, and it seems certain that both the Bhrgus and the Angirases dabbltd 
a great deal in the black art and were feared on that account. That they 
probably came into conflict with other clans and especially perhaps the K?r- 
triyas is indicated by the fact that in the last-named Veda the name ( f 
Bhrgu is chosen to exemplify the dangers incurred by those who oppreis 
Brahmins. The Smjaya Vaitahavyas succumb as the result of an attac':; 
on Bhrgu. 'The Aitareya Brahmajja shows Bhrgu in a similar light. 

Thus we see that the Vedic references give no ground for explaining th ; 
eminence of the ancient Bhargavas implied by the epic account. These refe¬ 
rences supply nevertheless rudimentary clues of ideas and sentiments which 
were probably magnified in the imagination of the remote decendants of ;i 
powerful ancient clan, influenced strongly by the cult of ancestor worship 
Thus, for example, the close connection of the Bhrgus with the fire cult may 
perhaps serve to explain the part that Agni plays in many of the Bhargava 
legends in the Mahabharata. The Cyavana-Asvins legend of the epic finds 
some support in the statement of the Rgveda to the effect that the Asvins re 
juvenated Cyavana, making him “acceptaible to his wife and a husband oi: 
maidens. ” The Brahmanas amplify this account. The connection of th« 
Bhrgus with the Atharvaveda explains the element of witchcraft in tlu 
Bhargava legends of our epic, such as, for example, the revival of the dead 
by the Bhargava Sukra, or the paralyzing of the arm of Indra by Cyavana 
and of the creation of the monster called Mada, mentioned above. That the 
Bhrgus had in some way championed the cause of Brahmins against other 
clans is, as £67} already mentioned, supported by a reference in the Athar¬ 
vaveda. Their intimate association with the Angirases implied in the V«lic 
literature is reflected faithfully in many of the stories and genealogies of our 
epic. 

Taking a collective view of these Bhargava references in the Great Epic, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that the Bhargava heroes occupy a surpris¬ 
ingly large portion of the canvas—^which is said to depict the Bharata 
War—filling up as they do much of the available space of the background. 

’ Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index , vol. 2, p. 109. 
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And it is more than probable that if the epic is examined yet more minute¬ 
ly, still further evidence of Bhargava material, hitherto undiscovered, will 
be brought to light. Their myths and legends are uniformly distributed over 
the entire extent of the Great Epic with the exception of some short and 
unimportant parvans (10 and 15-18) at the end (comprising in all not more 
than 2500 stanzas, a negligible fraction of the epic), books on which the aver¬ 
age reader of the poem bestows but scant attention. The figures of the 
Bhargavas have also been magnified to colossal proportions, painted witli a 
thick brush and in vivid colours. In short, the Bhargavas are represented in 
cur epic—the Mahabharata, the epic of the Bharata’s or the epic of the 
Bharata War—throughout as the people. How does that come about ?— 
“ Cui bono ? ”, as the Roman lawyer would have asked. 

To imagine that all this fulsome eulogy liberally showered upon the he¬ 
roes of the Bhargavas, and the interminable repetition of their stories and 
legends are entirely unconscious—at least unintentional—and without any 
ulterior motive, being just ordinary features of epic treatment, would be in¬ 
deed naive.^ In the first place, we have very clear and definite evidence of 
the fact that our epic has been consciously and deliberately expanded at 
least in one instance : the surreptitious addition of a bunch of Bhargava 
legends to the Kuru-Pa,ijdava epic in the shape of the so called Paulompar- 
pan in the Adi which is entirely made up of Bhargava legends and has not 
even the remotest intrinsic connection with the story of the epic. 
Then we have equally clear and definite evidence of the tenden¬ 
tious “ Bhrguization ” of older legends, which occur in the epic itself in two 
forms, one with and the other without some important Bhargava element, to 
wit, the Stories of Sixteen Kings (Sodasarajikiya) and the Nahusa-{68} 
Agastya legend. We have also noticed that our Mahabharata contains two 
variant openings, one of which is clearly inspired by a Bhargava,both for- 

There is only one explanation of the childish exaggeration and this repeated 
mention on the annihilation of the Ksatriyas by the Bhargava Rama. A deep 
analysis of the motives underlying this (phenomenon) would suggest that these 
fabrications are only a form of ‘ over-compensation', and endeavour to make the 
Bhrgus feel important and ‘ worth Avhile', after the disastrous blow to their ego- 
ideals. It is the psychological revenge of the Bhrgus who were all but exterminated 
by the Ksatriyas. The slaughter of the Bhrgus admitted by the Bhrgus them¬ 
selves in the Aurva legend deserves all the credence which unfavourable evidence 
by a witness against one’s own self ordinarily does; what the Bhrgus in turn did 
to the Ksatriyas -namely, the annihilating the Ksatriyas by Bhargava Rama 3X7 
is known to us only from the account of the event from Brahmin sources. This 
myth—^the dream of the Bhrgus—is the sublimation of that intolerable inferiority 
feeling which had been repre.ssed, but which was clamouring for expression. 

2 This was noticed by Hoi.tz.mann, Das Mahiibhmata, vol. 2 (1893), p.. 12. 
“ Es liegt hier die Einleitung des Mahabharata der Bhargava vor, gerade wie ini 
(lesetzbuche des Manu die Fassung der Bhargava sich eingedrangt hat”. He did 
not follow, however, this fruitful idea any further, being misled by the immediate 
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tunately preserved by the conservative instinct of the redactors, helped by !i 
process of conflation peculiar to the Mahabharata, which tolerates a closi' 
juxtaposition of discrepant versions. We have further indirect testimony o' 
the effort made to connect some Bhargava or other with the propagation o 
the epic. We are thus told that it was the Bhargava Uttahka who instigated 
Janamejaya to undertake the snake sacrifice at which the Mahabharata wa:> 
first publicly recited. Our Astika is that tale which was narrated to th 
Bhargava Ruru by his father Pramati. And last but not least, we must tak 
account of the very important fact that the Kulapati Saunaka himself, be 
fore whom the Mahabharata is said to have been recited by the Suta Ugrasra 
vas, was also a Bhargava ! So when &unaka says that he wants to herr 
the history of the Bhargavas before anything else (1. 5. 3) : 

tatra vamsatn aham purvam srotum icchami Bhargavom |, 
the reason for this peculiar predilection, of the host of the Suta' is very ev ■ 
dent. 

But it might be contended that wc are unnecessarily emphasizing tie 
Bhargava element; that the Mahabharata was or has come to be an encycL >- 
paedia of Brahmanic tradition and it therefore contains also all the Bharga\ a 
legends—in a slightly exaggerate^ form perhaps. The epic itself says (. 
56. 33) : 

yad ihdsti tad anyatra yan nehdsti na tat kvacit | 

That is undoubtedly true, to a certain extent. One can, however, easily con¬ 
vince oneself that the diaskeuasts who boldly conceived the colossal idea >f 
converting the popular Epic of the Bharatas into the Encyclopaedia Brah- 
manica, though generally catholic in their selection of Brahmanic legends and 
doctrines, and eclectic as regards their religious and philosophical outlodt, 
yet they {69} were probably not entirely without their preferences and pie- 
judices, and that they do not apportion anything like the same amount of 
space and breadth of treatment to the myths and legends of other Brahmai lic 
families such as the Agastyas, Atreyas, Kanvas, KaSyapas, Gautamas, \ ;i- 
sisthas, and so on. The legends of these other families or clans are by no 
means entirely ignored in our Mahabharata, but they are comparatively few 
in number and hardly ever repeated. They appear like negligible details 
on the vast canvas of the epic and are easily lost sight of in this colos sal 
accumulation of apparently most heterogeneous elements, which are all he 
same carefully balanced so as to produce a more or less homogeneous implo¬ 
sion. Very differently treated are the Bhargava legends in our Mahabhan ta. 
To make any impression by the side of the titanic figures of the old epic 1 ike 
Bln?ma and Karna, Kr$na and Arjuna, the Bhargavas had to be magnifie 1 a 
great deal and their legends, which were probably not so well known then 

sequel. " Unser Mahabharata/' he remarks, “ kehrt aber sofort wieder zur an' ler- 
en Fassung zuriick. In Folgenden crzahit niclit Pramati den Ruru, .sondern, 'vie 
friiher, Vgra&ravas dem ^mmaka ’’ 
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as now had to be repeated. And we accordingly find that the legends have 
been repeated, so often that the redactors themselves must have in time come 
to believe in them ; and the figures have been magnified, so liberally that 
they appear almost toi eclipse the heroes of the Great Epic itself. 

Just for the sake of contrast, we might compare the other great epic 
of India, the •Ramayaina, for Bhargava references. That epic also is a Brah- 
manic epic, containing a host of Brahmanic legends and stories. 
The result of his quest for; Bhargavcf references will astonish the 
reader. The references are remarkably few and extremely meagre. 
About our Bhrgu, a viUhuti of Sri-KTSija, the only thing recorded in 
the Ramayapa is that his wife was decapitated by Vi^inu ! Cyavana has 
been introduced in Valmiki’s epic only to narrate some stories. The solitary 
reference to our Rama Jamadagnya {sarvasastrabhrtdm varah) has been no¬ 
ticed above: it is the one in which he challenges Rama Dasarathi and is 
worsted in the encounter ! We learn nothing more about Jamadagni from 
the Ramayana than the bald fact that he was slain by Arjuna Kartavirya. 
Aurva, who as an infant had blinded the Haihayas by his effulgence, is not 
mentioned at all, so far as I know. Comment is superfluous. 

C70} Now there can be no question that all this Bhargava material in 
our present Mahabharata is entirely foreign to the plan of the original saga 
of the Bharatas, occurring as it does almost wholly in the episodic portion 
of the epic. There should ibe, therefore, in my opinion no hesitation in con¬ 
cluding that in our version of the Mahabharata there is a conscious—nay 
deliberate—weaving together or rather stitching together of the Bhdrala le¬ 
gends with the Bhargava myths. 

The question how precisely this Bhargava element, which we find con¬ 
centrated mostly in the updkhymas, came into the cycle of the Bharata le¬ 
gends is intriguing, but unfortunately the answer is largely a matter of spe¬ 
culation. Even according to the traditional view, it was not the work of Vyasa, 
the reputed author of the Mahabharata, because the diaskeuasts have been 
fortunately frank enough to admit that his work, the Bharata, which originally 
consisted merely of 24,000 stanzas, had no episode to speak of (1. 1. 61) : 
caturvimsatisahasfim cakre Bhdratasamhitdm ] 
upakhydnair vino, tdvad Bhdratam procyate budhaih | j 

It could again hardly have been the work of Vaisampayana, the direct 
pupil of Vyasla, according to tradition, who is said to have recited the Bha¬ 
rata of Vyasa, in the presence of Vyasa himself, as he had been taught by 
his guru, during the intervals of the short snake Sacrifice celebrated by king 
Janamejaya. 

The case was different with the next recorded recitation of the Maha¬ 
bharata : it was by the Suta Ugrasravas in the presence of the Bhargava 
Saunaka during the twelve-year sacrifice instituted by the latter (1. 1. Iff; 
4. Iff). Even before the recitation commences, iSaunaka explicitly asks the 
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Suta who had come there to recite his Mahabharata, to narrate first of all the 
history of the Bhargavas and, as directed by his host, the Suta obediently 
does sq. There is a very clear shifting of the centre of gravity. H( re 
we have a different milieu and a, different interest. The scene changes from 
the bustling and scintillating pageantry of the Kaurava Court to the reflec¬ 
tive calm and leisure of the sylvan retreat of the Bhfgus. 

Few scholars, I imagine, would now be inclined to deny that our e iic 
text has undergone momentous alterations in the course £71} of its long a id 
eventful history. It is now generally recognized that the Bharata, like the lo- 
pular lays, ballads and early epics of all countries and all people, has alwi ys 
been a fluid text, adjusted to the varying needs of the occasion and the differ¬ 
ing tastes of the audience. No disparagement or condemnation of the text is 
thereby implied. The process is quite normal, inevitable and in a wider 
sense wholly right. To continue to be a vital force in the life of a progr :S- 
sive people, the epic must be a slow-changing book. The fact of expurgation 
and elaboration is only an outward indication of its being a book of inspi a- 
tion and guidance in life, and not merely a book lying unused and forgotf (in 
on a dusty book-shelf. And this is no drawback in the case of our ted. 
Therein lies on the contrary its capital interest and importance for us. It 
is a rapid motion picture reel of many ages of Indian culture—not necessar iy 
factitive history—arranged in a naive fashion : something like the sculptured 
panels on the gateways and the railings of the Buddhist Stupa at Sanchi or 
the mural frescoes of Ajanta, with scenes telescoped all in one plane, withe ut 
much regard to perspective or perhaps with its own peculiar technique of pe s- 
pective. 

As already remarked, it seems probaible that in the formative period of 
the epic a powerful Bhargava influence—direct or indirect—has been at wo k, 
so to say behind the scenes, in shaping our epic for us. This element h id 
obviously obtruded itself upon the original nucleus, certainly after the time 
of the original author Vyasa and probably after that of Vaisampayana. lire 
next traditional link, however, in the transmission of the epic is the Suta. Is 
the Suta then responsible for the conversion of the Bhiarata into the Mah i- 
bharata? Now I do not doubt that some of the Sutas probably were gifted 
versifiers, able to compose ex tempore short bardic poems and to improvise 
lays to suit them to the varying tastes and requirements of the audienee. 
But if we consider these Sutas capable of composing on the spur of the no- 
ment such masses of narrative episodes and didactic discourses as we find m 
our Mahabharata, we shall be crediting these minstrels with an accomplis h¬ 
ment far beyond their natural capacity. Nobody is, however, so credulcus 
nowadays as to imagine the Suta as the author of those extensive innovati on 
that must £72} have been necessary in order to convert a heroic poem of abc ut 
24,000 stanzas (taking the traditional figure as a rough guide for our spe¬ 
culations) into an encyclopaedia, of the present dimensions. 

22a 
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We are not in any case, as far as I can see, constrained to accept every 
single statement of the epic in its exact literal sense. And when I say that, 
I mean no disparagement either of the text; far from it. Our epic does not 
pretend to be a dry, prosaic, matter-of-fact chronicle, nor a statistical history 
in the modem sense, based upon a laboriously compiled critical apparatus. 
If it were that, it would surely not have lived for 2500' years. We have on 
the shelves of our libraries hundreds of ponderous tomes and compendiums 
of national and world history, prepared along approved lines by laborious 
professors of history. But hardly anybody reads these works twice, and they 
are mostly forgotten, in a generation or two, by an understanding and un¬ 
grateful posterity. The Mahabharata never was a: scientific chronicle of that 
type and it would be egregious folly to regard it as such. It is above all 
an inspired poem. It was actually regarded by later generations as a kdvya : 

krtam mayedam bhagavan kdvyam parmnapujitam [, 
the highest type of Indian poetry, like its sister epic, the Ramayaija. It was 
before everything else a work of art, creative art, idealistic in conception, 
informed with deep religious feeling, permeated by a conscious didactic pur¬ 
pose, focussed more on ideas and ideals than on facts and figures, in which 
people were not interested then so much as now ; a work in which a moral 
was conveyed by a parable, an elusive truth by al tangible facile myth. And 
to the inspired creators ot a traditional book of that type we must at least 
allow poetic licence and common imagination. 

The entire story that the Suta had heard the epic at its first recitation 
by Vaisaimpayana and reproduced it verbatim at iSaunaka’s bidding, having 
committed it to memory after a single hearing, is so obviously unnatural and 
improbable that it seems clearly more appropriate to regard it merely as a 
poetic fiction, a “ frame-story,” the most popular of Indian devices of literary 
composition. But there is no symbolism without a basis, however difficult 
it may {73} be for us to reach the elusive subconscious or unconscious. To 
my mind, the frame-story of our Mahabharata is directly an unconscious 
admission of the fact that the Bharata had at a critical stage of its evolu¬ 
tion passed into the sphere of influence of the Bhrgus, through the medium 
of the wandering minstrel. The Bhargava influence is implied in the person 
of the Kulapati Saunaka. The Suta, who uSed to recite the poem in the 
Heroic Age, is kept on, with due regard to traditional usage, to give the new' 
recension a setting appropriate to it and indicating the source at the same time. 

The influence of the Bhargavas in the narrative portion of the Great Epic 
is very evident and can hardly be disputed. But their influence in an en¬ 
tirely different sphere, though le^ tangible and therefore more difficult to de¬ 
monstrate, is to my mind nevertheless probable : I mean the incorporation 
into the epic of large masses of didactic material, concentrated chiefly in the 
Santi and Anusasana, especially so far as it concerns the Dharma and Niti 
elements. Though the philosophy of the Mahabharata is often times rather 
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shaky, being in places abstruse and confused, and though the religious b<!- 
liefs which find expression there are perplexingly eclectic, oscillating between 
Vaipjavism and Saivism, between Henotheism and Pantheism, there can l;)e 
no two opinions about the fact that the Mahiabharata offers a very sound and 
complete exposition of Dharma and Niti according to Indiah theorists, a 
feature which has given this venerable old monument of Indian antiqui y 
its rank as Smrti and its abiding value and interest to the Hindus, nay to 1 11 
trae children of Mother India. 

Now it happens that Dharma and NJti are just the two topics in whii h 
the Bhrgus had specialized and with which their names are prominently a i- 
sociated. The connection of the Bhargava Sukra with Niti, which is prover¬ 
bial in the Mahabharata, is so patent that it does not need to be especial y 
pointed out. The connection of the Bhrgus with the Dharmasastra is perhaijs 
not so well known, but is nevertheless equally certain. One has only to ra- 
call that, according to a tradition preserved in the work itself, our Manusmp i, 
the most famous and popular of ancient Indian works bearing on the Dhar- 
ma§astra, is the ancient Code £74} of Manu in the form in which it wis 
communicated to mankind by Bhygu and is therefore even commonly knov n 
as the Bhrgusairhhita, an explanation which I see not the slightest reason o 
question or doubt. It is also recognized that there is intimate connection 
between the Mahabharata and the Manusmyti. The Manushayti, it may )e 
pointed out, has an introduction not unlike in conception to the first chapter 
of our epic : a few stanzas agree to some extent even in their wording. T ie 
opinions of Manu have been frequently dted in our Mahabharata {ity evam 
Manur abravit). According to Buhler’s computation, there are about 2< i0 
stanzas of the Manusmyti, that is nearly 10 per cent, of the total, which a e 
again found verbatim (or with only slight variaitions) in patrvans 3, 12 and 
13 alone of the Great Epic.^ Then on the side of the Mahabharata, Dharma 
is the foundation on which the whole stately edifice of the Great Epic h is 
been reared, and to a great extent also the material of which it is composed. 
Our Mahabharata is itself a dharmet-grantha. The putative hero of the epic, 
Yudhi?thira is called Dharmaraja, himself a son of Dharma ; he is Dharma 
incarnate. The Bharata was a dharma-yuddha : yato dharmas Mo jayclj,. 
The field of battle was a dharma-ksetra. NarSyana incarnated himself 
as §rj-Krsna to restore the fallen Dharma. The essence of the book {Bhar i- 
ta-sdvitri), embodying the moral of the story, is given as (B. 18. 5. 62 f.) 
urdhvabahur vlraumy esa na ca kascic chrjfoti me 1 
dharmdd arthas ca kdmas ca sa kimartham na sevyate 11 
na jdtu kdmdn na bhayan na lobhdd 
dharmam tyajej jivitasyapi heto}} ] 
nityo dharma}} sukhadu}}lihe tv anitye 
jivo nityo hetur asya tv anityah || 

1 Buhi.er, The Laws of Manu (S. B, E, 25), p. Lxxx. 
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The infiltration of masses of Bhargava material in the shape of Bhargava 
myths and legends, the manner of its treatment, add even that strange admix¬ 
ture of the Epic with the Dharma and Niti elements, which latter especially 
has so long puzzled many inquirers into the genesis of the Mahabharata, 
thus appear to find a simple and straightforward explanation in the assump¬ 
tion of an important unitary diatskeuasis of the epic under, very strong and 
direct Bhargava influence. But this does not at all j[75} imply that the text 
has remained untouched after this first diaskeuasis ; far from it. Like all 
traditional works, it was a slow-changing book ; and additions and alterations, 
as already remarked, must have been made in it continuously throughout its 
long history of about 2500 years.^ 

These further additions were in the main probably made in the first ins¬ 
tance by the Bhlargavas themselves in the centuries that immediately fol¬ 
lowed the first important diaskeuasis under Bhargava supervision, since it is 
most likely that just as the different collections of Vedic hymns, the various 
Briahmaiias and the ritualistic manuals were all, for some time, the closely 
guarded property of diverse Vedic schools and families of sages, which had 
respectively cultivated and develoiied them, so also our remodelled Bharata, 
now elevated to the ra'nk of the Fifth Veda, must have remained for some 
time in the exclusive possession of the Bhargavas as their close literary pre¬ 
serve. That would, in my opinion, account for the apparent homogeneous 
character of this heterogeneous mass : it all came from different hands, but 
out of the same mould. 

If the above considerations have any validity, they might help us to lift 
up a comer of the thick veil enveloping our Great Epic and allow us to have 
a covert peep into its history. Such a peep would show that there existed 
in India, in very ancient times an epic poem of about 24,000 stanzas, attribut¬ 
ed to Vyasa (the “Expander”), which de^ribed in great detail the Bharata 
War and sang the glory of the Paindavas. This heroic poem, the Bharata, 
which used to be recited by the Sutas mostly at royal courts and had in 
course of time become very popular, was at a critical stage of its history ap¬ 
propriated by the Bhrgus (who had certainly specialized in the Dharma and 
Nitisastra and probably also developed leanings towards Visnuism), with the 
idea of developing the epic into a vehicle of popular instruction and edifica¬ 
tion combined with entertainment. Thesie anchorites, full of age-old wisdom 

3 The most conspdcuous instances of such latter additions (not found in al! 
mss. even) : 

Adi : 1. The Brahma-Gapesa episode ; 2. Kanikaniti ; 3. Svetaki-upa- 
khyana. 

Aranyaka : 1. SQrya-stotra (B. 3. 3, 36-69) ; 2. Additions to Markandeya’s 
discourse (B. add. 193-198, 200). 

Virata : Durgastotra. 

Bhi§ma : Durgastotra. 
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and wonderful masters of the art of myth-weaving, took from the Sutas the 
Bbarata and gave back to the world the Mababharata, the same book yet 
different. In the process of the redaction by the Bhrgus, the work, naturally 
and to an extent unconsciously, received that characteristic and indeliWe 
stamp £76} which was predetermined by the eventful history, the natural 
proclivities, the special endowments, and the peculiar “ Weltanschauung ” of 
the Bhrgus, It was this little episode in its history that necessarily gave cur 
poem the anomalous character of an Epos and “ Rechtsbuch ” combined. It 
may be surmised that this remodelled Bharata remained for some considf r- 
able time in the hands of the Bhargavas, who had developed it and so to s iy 
re-created it, as their exclusive literary property, and they exploited it there¬ 
after and propagated it in their own way. The colossal success of the Bhirr- 
gava recension of the ancient Epic of the Bharatas, a success which in cue 
sense was richly deserved, was the indirect cause of the neglect and subie- 
quent disappearance of the original heroic poem, which probably still existed 
at the time of the composition of the Asvalayana Grhya Siutra (3. 4. 4, 
Like other branches of the hieratic literature, when the epic at last passed c ut 
of the hands of the Bhrgus and became the common property of the literati 
of India, it still remained a fluid text, not entirely closed to minor alteia- 
tion and expansion, but retained its character as a traditional work, revered 
and cherished by the people as the work of Mahar?i Vyasa and serving still as 
a vehicle of popular education, inspiration and edification as intended by 
the Bhrgus. The further we pursue the study; of the traces of Bhargava in¬ 
fluence on the Epic of the Bharatas, the clearer, it seems to me, will become tfie 
history of our Mahabharata, the Great Epic of Bharatavai^a. 

VII. The Oldest Extant MS. of the Adiparvan.* 

Introductory^ 

A discovery of capital importance for Mahabharata studies is the accident¬ 
al but singularly lucky find by Manyavara Gurujiu Hemraj Panditjiu, c.i.e., 
D.p.i,, the well-known savant of Nepal, of a new Nepali MS. of the Adiparvan, 
which according to the Panditjiu is between seven hundred and eight hundred 
years old, and therefore easily the oldest extant MS. of the Mahabharata. It 
was only a few years ago that I had remarked in the “ Prolegomena” to the 
Adiparvan : “Only those who know the difficulties in the way of obtainieig 
any MS. from Nepal will be in a position to appreciate fully the debt whi :h 
the editor and the other members of the Mahabharata Editorial Board, a id 
beyond that the whole world of Indologists, owe to the Rajaguru. £202} 


1 N. B. Utgikar, Pwc. & Trans. 1st. Or Conf. (1922), pp. 46-61 : “The m-in- 
tion of the Mahabharata in the ASvalayana Grhyasutra.” 

* lABORI 19.201-262]. 
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Sankritists have much to hope for from the dispassionate efforts of this truly 
patriotic and cultured Rajaguru, who loses no opportunity of placing his im¬ 
mense learning and unbounded resources freely at the disposal of all serious 
workers in the field of Sanskrit research How prophetic those words have 
proved and how the Rajaguru has more than justified our expectations, is 
manifested in the recovery of this singular old Nepali MS. 

The MS., of which complete collations and specimen photos (reproduced 
here in facsimile^) were kindly sent to me for my use by Rajaguru Hemaraj 
Panditjiu, was recently acquired by him and is in his possession. The mate¬ 
rial is palm-leaf and the writing, which is throughout uniform, is in old faded 
ink. It contains only the first parvan of the Mahabharata, but is complete 
in itself, there being no folios missing. The average folio measures 
21" X 2\" and each folio contains uniformly 7 lines of writing, except the 
last folio, which has only 4^ lines. The MS. is not dated but the high anti¬ 
quity claimed for it is authenticated, apart from its antique look,® by con¬ 
vincing internal evidence. The best proof is that it is almost entirely free 
from those modem accretions which are given in Appendix I of the Adiparvan 
Volume, as also in great part from those other smaller insertions which are 
listed in the foot-notes. More astonishing still is the fact that out of the 
textual emendations hazarded by the editor, fifty per cent, are actually docu¬ 
mented by this MS. It is therefore no exaggeration to say that this remark¬ 
able MS. opportunely affords welcome' support to the Critical Edition in most 
crucial matters. Moreover many of the variant readings of the new MS. are 
difficult and obscure, marking out its text as distinctly archaic. And, finally, 
in many of its readings it agrees fairly closely with a certain other MS. from 
Nepal, which is symbolized as Nj in the critical apparatus of the Adi, and 
which is aga^n the oldest dated MS. of the the Adiparvan. The tradition is 
therefore fairly complete and well attested. 

{203} The greatest value of this MS. lies, as hinted already, iii its cor¬ 
roboration of the constituted text of the Critical Edition. Indirectly it 
attests and justifies, as an independent witness, the principles according to 
which the reconstmction of the epic text is achieved, thus placing the consti¬ 
tuted text on still surer foundations. 

Long Insertions of the Vulgate. 

Hitherto, it may be observed, the data of the Sarada and the “ K ” ver¬ 
sions had mainly to vouchsafe for the purification of thel epic text attempted 

1 The photographs are of the written surface of the first and last folios and 
two intermediate folios (one of which latter is the penultimate folio of the MS.). 

I have compared the script with the specimens reproduced in Buhler’s 
Paleographische Tafeln. It comes closest to the script of Tafel VI, No. XI (Cam¬ 
bridge MS. No. 1691, 2 of A.D. 1179), 
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in the Critical Edition. Now, the omissions of the constituted text are sup¬ 
ported from a new source and from an entirely different version, the Nejiall. 
Our MS. is in fact surprisingly free from most of the matter pronounced to be 
spurious on the evidence of the then available MSS. of different versions. ' ITie 
longer insertions given in Appendix I are conspicuous by their absence in his 
MS. Here is a list of the long passages which are missing in the new MS 

No. 1 : The Brahma-Gaijesa complex ; inserted at different points in 
K 4_6 Dn Dr D 2 . 12.14 S, i.e., om. in its totality only in K 0.3 Dj. 

No. 13 ; A passage of six lines ins. in K (except KJ Vj (marg.) Da )n 

O 1-7 Ci. 2 , 4 . 6 . 

No. 14 ; The Pur^ic story of Aruiia, who is made to act as the chari t- 
eer of the Sun ; ins. in K 4 (marg.) 5J B D (except D^, Dj on suppl. fo .) 
Gi.«.4.6. 

No. 41 ; Names of the hundred sons of Dhrtara$tra ; ins. in K 3 4 . N - 
Vi B D (except D 5 ). 

No. 42 : Story of'the birth of Abhimanyu ; ins. in K 3.4 N V, B D (ex¬ 
cept Ds). 

No. 43 : Story of the birth of Karna ; Ins. in f? Vj B D (except Dj 1 . 
No. 61 : Details of the marriage of Paridu and Madri, subst. for 1. lOi. 
4-7, in K 4 N B D. 

No. 62 ; Story of the birth of Duh^aia ; ins. in all MSS. except §1 Ko.;, 
No. 71-72 : Details of the picnic (jalakrida); ins. in K, 55 B D. 

No. 75 : Story of piffodaka given to Dropa’s son ; ins. in all MSS. excep 

Si Ko-3. 

£204} No. 76 ; Arjuna’s pre-eminence among the pupils of Droija ; ins. 
in K 4 N B D T 2 Gi, 2 , 4 .=, 

No. 78 : Description of the conquest and annexation of Drupada’s king¬ 
dom by the Pandavas exacted by Acarya Drona as gurudaksind ; ins. in K, 
Dai Dn Dj (supp. fol. sec S. 

No. 80 ; Installation of Yudhi§thira as heir-apparent; ins. in all MSS. 
except S] Ko-s. 

No. 81 : Kaijikaniti : ins. in all MSS. except Kn. 3 . 

No. 85 : Story of the boat seht by Vidura for the use of the Paijdavas; 

ins. in all MSS. except Sj 

No. 118 : :§vetaki-episode ; ins. in all N MSS. Cf. also passage No. 120 
ins. in Tj G 3 . 4 , and No. 121 ins. in S, K(,,i. 4 _ 

Short Insertions of the Vulgate. 

Like these long insertions our MS. omits most of the short\ insertions 

given in the foot-notes to the constituted text. There are more than two 
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thousand of such passages, the ffiajority naturally from the Southern Re¬ 
cension. The following instances, selected at random, of “ short ” passages 
omitted by our MS. may be mentional for the sake of illustration : 128*, 220*, 
250*, 301*, 313*, 402*, 429*, 463*, 528*, 558*, 560*, 564*, 573*, 693*, 
756*, 892* , 1001*, 1036*, 1038*, 1129*, 1131*, 1188*, 1242*, 1308*, 1312*, 
1330*, 1331**, 1341*, 1365*, 1368*, 1377*, 1379*, 1444*, 1477*, 1492*, 
1494*, 1503*, 1515*, 1516*, 1517*, 1686*, 1729*, 1742*, 1793*, 1824*, 
1847*, 2132*. 

These, it may be noted, are some ot the many passages (extending from 
three to twdnty lines) which are found in all N MSS. (except Si K)—^with or 
without some S MSS.—^but which are omitted by our MS. The following 
omissions from among these deserve special notice : 

128* : This is a passage of 72 lines, consisting of the longer version 
of the contents of the Arapyaka-parvan, found in certain MSS. of the North¬ 
ern Recensicm. It may be noted in passing that in its Parvasaihgraha chap¬ 
ter, the new MS. gives throughout the shorter version, which has been adopt¬ 
ed in the Critical Edition and which agrees with the version of this adhyaya 
in P. P. S. Sastri’s edition of the Southern Recension. 

560* ; By omitting this, our MS, omits the reference to Paipdu, found in 
all N MSS, except those of the Ka4miti Version. 

£205} 693* : This is a passage of sixteen lines and contains the famous 
couplet na jatu kamdf} kdmdnam etc., recurring in many places. 

892*'; This passage, occurring after 1. 89. 51, is found in all N MSS. 
fn the place where it is inserted there appears to have been a lacuna in the 
original, filled up by the two recensions in different ways. In the consti¬ 
tuted text the place is marked by asterisks. 

1036* ; Details of Bfhaspati’s cohabitation with Mamata, wife of Uta- 
thya and the godhmma mentioned in that context, inserted in all N MSS. 
excqit l§i Ko ,2 

1341* ; A passage of ten lines found in all MSS. except Sj K. It des¬ 
cribes the' approch of Drotra to Rama Jamadagnya for the astravidya. 

1793* : A passage of seven lines found in all MSS. except Tj Gi.s^ M. 

These significant omissions, major and minor, prove that the text of our 
MS. is shorter than that of all other MSS. hitherto known. Accordingly we 
find that in the Parvasamgraha chapter of this MS. the figure of the stanzas 
for the Adi is given as 7784, which brings down the figure of the Vulgate by 
eleven hundred and the figure even of the Sarada MS. by two hundred 
stanzas! It is however, curious that it apparently has the same number of 
adhyayas as the Critical Edition viz. 225, while the Parvasamgraha figure 
foil the same is 218 both in this MS. and the Critical Edition. In other 
words in differing from its own Parvasamgraha figure, our MS. exactly agrees 
with the critical text! The number of adhyayas in the Vulgate, it may be 
noted, is 234, whild that of the Southern Recension can be computed to ex- 
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tend to about 250 adhyayas. On the other hand, the number of adhyayas 
in the Kumbakonam edition reaches the astonishing figure 260 ! 

Small Infiltrations. 

Even though our MS. is appreciably shorter than any other MS. of the 
Adi so far known, we cannot indeed suppose it to have been absolutely free 
from inflation and contaminafion. This MS. has in fact just a few inser¬ 
tions not countenanced by the Critical Edition. For instance : 

[206} App. I, No. 12 ; The first three lines of this passage' (of sixteen 
lines) are substituted in our MS. in place of 1. 19. 1-2. This substitution is 
common to also ! The passage is characteristic of all N MSS. except those 
of the Kasmari Version. 

App. I, No. 33 ; This passage is found in alt N MSS., the Kasmiri Ver¬ 
sion showing variation only in sequence. The passage is inserted after 1. 
56. 31, and is a continuation of the eulogy of the Mahabharata, serving as 
an introduction to that redaction of the epic which begins with the episodf 
of Uparicara. Here our MS. agrees with in omitting lines 3-11. 

App. I, No. 58 : This passage also is a common heritage of all N MSS 
It describes how Surya, when invoked by KuntT. presses her to have sexua 
intercourse with him. 

Besides these major additions, some insertions from the footnotes to thi 
constituted text have filtered their way into our MS. The number of such 
passages is not very large, being about ninety, and they consist mainly o 
single lines. These are the passages in question: 90*, 220*, 288*, 291*, 
476*, 478*, 479*, 485*, 494*, 495*, 549*, 601*, 678*, 708*, 709*, 710*, 
750*, 868*, 873*, 875*, 879*, 903*, 906*, 909*, 962*, 999*, 1004*, 1013’, 

1017*, 1018*, 1022*, 1068*, 1087*, 1096*, 1104*, 1110*, 1120*, 1124“, 

1141*, 1142*, 1144*, 1146*, 1148*, 1155*, 1162*, 1166*, 1173*, 1178“ , 

1186*, 1196*, 1212*, 1219*, 1224*, 1230*, 1240*, 1305*, 1309*. 1357“ , 

1430*, 1436*, 1463*, 1470*, 1623*, 1644*, 1665*, 1698*, 1786*, 1789*. 1796 , 
1812*, 1815*, 1818*, 1855*, 1882*, 1883*, 1919*, 1920*, 1921*, 1922*. 1951 , 
1953*, I960*, 1975*, 2016*, 2087*, 2097*. 

All these insertions are uniformly met with in all N MSS., or at least 
the majority of N MSS., and not a single one of them is sporadic. 

An insertion of a single stanza from the yaddsrausam section (adhy. i ) 
is the only unique insertion in this MS. 

Conflation of Mahabharata texts. 

Here we may note, in passing, the light this MS. sheds in an indirect 
way on how the text gradually gets inflated. At several places we find addi¬ 
tions made marginally by another and a later hand. For instance, after 1. 
5. 26, we find a marginal insertion of two lines etc., which is 

taken from a passage [207} of eight lines found in all N AISS. (except K ,.2 
Dr,). Again, after 1. 19. 15 we have a marginal addition of two lines 
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®tc., of which the first line is merely a variant of a line 

included in our text, but the second is an “ additional ” line found chiefly 

in late Northern MSS, of the Central Group. It is clear that the copyist of 
such a MS. as this, without further investigation—which of course is not his 
business !—cannot determine whether the lines added in the margin belonged 
to its origial .exemplar, or whether they were taken from some other source. 

It is not the custom of the copyist to be very squeamish about such things. 

He copies whatever he finds before him, provided it makes sense and has 
something to do with the epic. It is thus that the corpus has got gradually 
inflated to its maximum capacity. Cf. the example of cited in the Adi- 
parvan Volume (Prolegomena, p. xii). 


Minor Readings. 


Let us now consider the individual readings of our MS. Here also the 
agreement of this MS. with the constituted text is quite remarkable. That 
it cannot and must not be expected to have complete agreement with the 
constituted text is only obvious; like all other Mahabharata MSS., it also 
represents a particular version of the epic, and nothing more. 

Our MS. shows in point of readings the greatest agreement with MSS. 
of the Nepali group : quite naturally, as it is written in the same script and. 
belongs to the same provincial version. In particular, its agreements with 
the best and the oldest MS. of the Nepali version belonging to our appa¬ 
ratus, are unique and striking. The total number of variant readings in our 
MS. amounts approximately to a little more than 2500. Out of these, its 
unique agreements with Na (or in a few places along with one or two other 
MSS.) against all other MSS. count over 500. 'This shows that our MS. de¬ 
finitely belonged to the Nepal! version, and is not a copy of a MS. of the 
Sarada or “K” version—a very important point—though it has marked 
affinities in many a place witii the latter groups. Here are appended about 
sixty instances, chosen at random, as specimens of the unique agreements of 
our MS. with 53 ' 3 . 


(208} 14.17* ( for 

16.26* (for ) 

16.31® (for ) 

17.6® g[|jr ( for ) 

17.24^ ( for nrpwm- 

siq?i) 

19.4“ ?^{for?i^«r) 

21.3^ f ( for sivrRtr) 

27.23“ ( for ) 

30.15** sgrain: ( for iRun:) 

32.8* simt (for 
33.21** ( for ) 


38.22** (for ?i3il ) 

44.14** ( for ) 

45.2“ ?f^(forsiiH:) 

48.1** ( for ) 

48.10** (for ) 

52.4^ ( for ) 

53.34** f for ) 

55.23f ( for ) 

56.19® 

57.55“ ( for ) 

60.5^ ( for ) 

61.2“ =^3 { for ) 

64.34* (for ) 
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(for 


71.26/ ( for f5^) 

76.26“ vrsR^ 5rg7rs=Jn ( for to 
ITT) 

79.16*' ^ 

84.3" { for ) 

89.33^ ?acROT ^at (for ) 

90.32* ( for ) 

90.42 31 ^ ( for 3I^(^) 

92.15" ( for 3 I:) 

93.14" ( for % ) 

93.33"*’Silt 

94.55* ( for ) 

94.84“ 51 ( for sns^fsi? gqi;) 

96.17“* ( for ^ sn5¥(T5lfeO 

99.6* (for anetrlft) 

100 . 1 * ?ir gsi: ( for 5 t 5 i%;) 

103.17“ ar^^Tunfi (for f%iiRr'^) 

111 . 12 * ?RI JTTJiafr: ( for Tigsil ^ ) 

Here it is necessary to emphasise the curious circumstance that while the 
new MS. is almost on a par with fi ,3 ini respect of individual 
readings, it is far superior to in so far that it lacks about ninety per 
cent, of the insertions which fJg has in comimon with the Vulgate, that is t» 
say, the Bengali-Devanagarl group. It thus gives its welcome support t ) 
the Sarada-K group and our Critical Edition as regards that large mass of 
passages in which {209} these texts are lacking. It may be incidentally re¬ 
marked that f ?3 is relatively purer than the other two Nepali MSS. and occa¬ 
sionally has definite leanings towards the iSarada or Kasmiri version. These 
additional passages in MSS. like we may reasonably infer, were grade 
ally added by the epic artists, who worked out the details and filled in thi; 
lacunae of this colossal composition. There must have been a free give-anc - 
take of these passages in the extensive comparisons of different manuscript s 
of the' epic text at holy places and centres of pilgrimage and seats of ancient 
learning. Beginning in the lowly way. of marginalia and sodhapatras, theEci 
additions must have got embedded in the text, through their transmissio 1 
from copyist to copyist, undergoing in this process a strange variation of de¬ 
tails. 


111.26“ 5 ira & (for rfs $ ) 

111.28*’ for ) 

113.7*’ (for ) 

115.6“ 5Ti^ ( for ) 

116.7“ 5131 ( for 3II5J?5Wi ) 

122.26** ( for ) 

123.71* ( for ) 

ISl.lO"** g?3: (for ) 

134,24** ( for ) 

136.12** 3%f»T: ( for JlRii'ni) 

141.2** 

143.22*’ ( for ) 

149.7“ Sir:«T ( for q^-qR ) 

149.7** f. 3 ^tqi?Rq 3 l (for ^ 3 ?! aqai- 

) 

149.11* 3 '3 ^ ( for 3 ) 

154.16** R^(for3iR) 

157 4* R 5^3 ( for !?n#l) 


In a small percentage of cases, our MS. shows, it must be admittec. 
readings documented mostly by Southern MSS.—^with or without support cl 
a few other N MSS. It is naturally the most difficult thing in the world tu 
decide in these cases whether this sporadic agreement is due to late contami 
nation or to primitive connection through the lost archetype. In the ligh 
of such variants, some readings of the Critical Edition will have to be recon 
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sidered, and it may, in sporadic cases, be found necessary even to alter slight¬ 
ly the readings of the Adiparvan in the Critical Edition. That work must 
however be left over now for further research by a future generation of 
scholars. 

Unique Readings. 


Like all MSS. modern or ancient, our MS. has quite a large number of 
unique readings, that is to say, readings which have not been found in any 
MS. so far collated for the Critical Edition. They consist of variants of pro¬ 
per names, consciously or unconsciously manipulated ; synonyms or paraph¬ 
rases ; and sPmetimes of mere transpositions of words and phrases; or even 
insignificant variants of expletives and verse-filling particles. In a few ins¬ 
tances the variants are obscure and archaic, but generally weak and incon¬ 
sequential as compared to the readings of the Critical Edition. The Maha- 
bharata problem is made a problem of problems and a problem sui generis 


by the amazing diversity of MSS. in all imaginable details ; and our MS. is 
not £210} behindhand in liberally contributing to this diversity. Here I 
specify, a few samples of unique readings of the new MS. : 


1.181*' ( for draBU:) 

1.194* (for ) 

2.77* Tl^?5T (for TFisrartuii) 

2.26* ?ig^TOI?nFl(fortmi^5re) 
2.104“’ g 

2.136“* 4l fi; n g ( for fspftw ) 
2.139" ?l?ft (for ) 

2.214"“* 3Ri:<I5=!I5=g?^^«n(for^i?PI- 

7.11“* 11^ ( ) 

is.is" qspTTgsra; (for»3[gr?mTi%Rt:) 
13.44" (for ) 

20.12“ ^Ril tra: () 

43.25* ( for ) 

57.12“* ^ ( for ) 

59.41“* cRTOH: ( for =a[ ) 

67.30“* (for ) 

68.66" ^551 ( for ^iSRf) 

71.58* qa (for a[!n') 

79.21“* tISRiqt 5T 
84.17“* ( for 

102.16* q^lopT^m: 

108.1“*^ IqiqPTif (for ) 

114.38“’ gufra; ( for ) 


118.19* ^Kpiq ( for ) 

132.8" 5Iig ( for ) 

134.22“ aiRMl 
147.18“' gftfeen ( for 
158.18“ ^gqfr ( for %^qi) 

158.50 «IT3H 

178.5* ( for ) 

179.19'* gi^r: ( for ) 

180.9* (for ) 

186.7" f%gf{5l ( for =qi5qffcri) 

190.8“ 3l5q5l!Ttqq5i (for 3#SHiq- 

siTtf^) 

191.6“ q^:(for¥r^) 

194.2" 5tI^cIT: SI^ 

195.5“ pra ( for qm ) 
i 99.32" 5p|: () 

201.18“ j?fr^ ( for qg ^) 

207.18* qqnqRoi qg 

207.23" #iui ( for mjt«ri: OTi:) 

211.24" %qRi; (for ^isiq;) 

214,30* qjqqf^qqsjvr; 

218.18“ HqffTOlo 

218.22" f^¥q4q'f ( for ) 

223.9" SRqpqUi^^'’( for ft q: qft 
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Our Emendations. 

Now we may turn to what is perhaps the most surprising feature of our 
MS. That is the support our MS. affords to the constituted text of the Cri¬ 
tical Edition, with regard to the emendations attempted therein. It is n - 
markable to find that this single MS., which is certainly older than any of the 
MSS. we had before, supports and confirms, as already remarked, fifty jh r 
cent of these emendations. Out of the total of thirty-six emendations {211} 
made in the Critical Edition the following eighteen are corroborated by or r 
MS : 


30.7 URl^ll^frfjT?!^* ^ (hyper- 110.20 JJif 

metric !) ( hiatus ) 

37.10 110.28 *3lRf HfBIRr ( hiatus ) 

51.8 sisit* { hia- 147.2 ( hiatus ) 

tus ) 149.6 W (hiatus ) 

57.20 ( hiatus ) ^3^ ^3 .3,^^ (i,ia,„s ) 

84.13 aRW% 207.17 5 .^?{ hiatus) 

92.50 IS* double ^14.9 itaJ-uM,,, ( hiatus ) 

s.,n(l.,i) 219.3 (shorter- 

98.8 aiftra sft Sirar ( hiatus) ^ meirt causa ) 

103.5 *3I3^'n 224.5 ( hiatus ) 

( hiatus ) 224.9 cRl.^r ^ 

Now, even though these emendations were put forward more as a hypc>- 
thesis than as a dogma (Prolegomena p. xciv), they have evoked severe c: i- 
ticism from certain scholars. It will therefore be advisable to consider here 
some of these criticisms in the light of the readings of our new MS. 

Professor A. B. Keith, in his review^ of the Adiparvan, admits that, 
“ the editor has quite justly relied often on the maxim that the more difficult 
reading is to be preferred to the simpler, since it is easy to explain the lattc'r 
as correction of what was poorly understood by careless scribes”, but con¬ 
tinues, “ we need not, therefore, accept as a necessarily correct theory the vie w 
that we are to restore hiatuses, whenever we find variants in the MSS., which 
might be explained by assuming that they are the different efforts made l iy 
scribes, who were not accustomed to hiatus to remedy the irregularity ’. 
Whether the said view represents a correct theory of Mbh. text-reconstruc¬ 
tion or not may be best judged from the circumstance that out of the eight© n 
emendations which are actually documented and attested by this new M!'., 
not less than thirteen were made just on the ground of {212} hiatus ! A 
glance at the above list will convince the reader of the truth of this contentic n. 

r One stanza 1. 71.36 in which there is an emendation is unfortunately omitt d 
in the new MS. 

- Indian Culture, Vol. 3, pp. 766-771. 
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In all these thirteen matances there are violent fluctuations in the MS. 
readings. These uncommon fluctuations pointed towards the possibility, which 
this MS, has turned, into a certainty, that they represent more' or less inde¬ 
pendent attempts at correcting some solecism to which the scribes, editors or 
commentators would naturally take violent objection. It is natural to infer 
that this solecism is th0 hiatus to which a steadily increasing antipathy is 
noticeable as wd 'pass from the earlier to the later Sanskrit literature. It is 
well-known that ¥edic texts frequently contain hiatus which does not cause 
any serious offence to the susceptibilities of the tnodern reader, but the* same 
hiatus in the work of a poet of the classical period would be rated as a capi¬ 
tal blunder. The view of Hopkins (which Prof. Keith endorses) to the 
effect that there is nothing peculiarly epic in hiatus, and that it is found in 
precedent and subsequent poetry, is quite non-committal, and, if anything, 
favours our position. The point at issue is the legitimacy of the hiatus in 
the subsequent literature! and not merely its occurrence. It is quite legiti¬ 
mate in the earlier literature, but comes to be progressively regarded as a 
solecism and therefore is an anthema to scribes bred and brought up in the 
classical tradition. It is no doubt carelessness only, as Prof. Keith observes, 
in the later stages of the growth of Sanskrit literature, but not necessarily so 
throughout its history. Prof. Keith himself has not much faith in his own 
scepticism and consequently much of his criticism loses point, as he concedes, 
though reluctantly, the validity of certain restorations of hiatuses. 

Prof. Keith has altogether missed the significance' of the variation of 
MSS. between particles like, M, ca, lu, va, in these instances of emendations. 
It is true that these particles show great variation from MS. to MS., as is 
only natural in the corpus of a fluid text, But the scribes did not go out of 
their way to vary the text and to replace deliberately one particle by another. 
Often enough these small particlds are very instructive in determining the 
complex relationship of MSS. Our present MS., for instance, agrees with 
Na scores of times in the choice of just £213} these particles against all other 
MSS. But we need not press the point too far. It is sufficient to note that 
the variation is not as arbitrary as it might at first sight appear. Moreover, 
it is easy to understand that these small particles do come in very handy 
whenever the question of avoiding a hiatus arises and can be sandwiched 
between the vowels without disturbing the metre.^ This is clearly the sim¬ 
plest and most natural mode of avoiding the hiatus and explains the violent 
fluctuations of the text. That it is not the only mode of avoiding the seem¬ 
ing blunder may be seen from 1. 57. 20 kriyate ■‘*ucchrayo nr pail}, where TG 
have entirely recast the pada, changing it to : kurvanty ete dhvajocchrayam. 


r Cf. Hopkins, The Great Epic, p. 199 f. : “ In both metres, to avoid hiatus, 
irrational particles are often inserted. A good example ia: puiia krtayuge tata hy 
asid rajia hy Akampanah, vii, 2,029, where B., 52, 26, omits the first hi ”. 
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So the proof of an original hiatus does not always rest upon a mere variation 
of particles, as Prof. Keith thinks. 

Prof. Keith starts from the conviction (which is quite a priori), that 
if at all a hiatus occurs, it must occur either between the padas where t ie 
absence of sandhi is natural; or else before a vocative, where it is easy to 
feel a natural pause. He doets not grudge the restoration of hiatus in 1. i9. 
15; 103. 5; 110. 20; 119. 11 etc. on these grounds. In 1. 57. 20 kriycte 
*ucchrayo nrpailf and 1. 100. 2 nisithe agamisyati, he haltingly admits t le 
validity of the restoration of hiatus and tries desperately to defend it on 
grounds of metrical facility. He is adamant, however, when it comes to - 
what he styles—" unmotived ” hiatus. He has exemplified his scepticism in 
the following instances. 

In 1. 147. 2 he considers rotamthas tv rindthavat as more legitimate. 

Proceeding further, Prof. Keith says that it is very difficult to believe in 
1. 207. 17 kule asmin babhuva ha : since such a hiatus as this is “ unmotived ”. 
He can, however, easily persuade himself to believe that “the sarhbabhu a 
of a large body of MSS. was erroneously curtailed to babhuva with' the rest It 
that hule ’smin had to be extended ” ! 

In 1. 119. 11 tathty ukte Ambikayd, the position according to Prof. 
Keith is “ uncertain ” ; tv may be right before Ambikaya. 

{214} In 1. 98. 8, antarvatm aham Bhrdtrd, may be explained, in tiie 
opinion of Prof. Keith, "by emphasis” ; but it is quite probable, he adds, 
that “ tv is original, ty would be a blunder for it and hy a correction ”. 

1. 224. 5, samtapyamdnd abhito is quite) “needless”, according to Prof. 
Keith. The MSS. suggest, according to him, samtkipyammm as “cleaily 
correct”. “Misunderstanding of the accusative”, we are told, “as foliov- 
ing on the previous line has led to the mere corrections sarhtupyamdna bah i- 
dhd or purato 

In 1. 157. 13, pcthcakrivas tvayd uktah “seems unmotived and the vari¬ 
ants of the MSS. hardly justify it ”. 

Prof. Keith calls 1. 110. 28, yadi dvam mahdprajna, “ very dubious ”, 
and in 1. 51. 8, atho India}} svayam evajagdma according to him is “ not at 
all certain ”. 

1. 214. 9. is an interesting case. The pada in dispute reads Dharmaroie 
*atiprttyd, which is an emendation. It was first criticized by the late Pr< f. 
Winternitz as being “ really unnecessary ”. A reply was given to his ci i- 
ticisms in these Annals by me and I have devoted three pages of the jourr al 
(vol. 16. >pp. 108-110) to explain the circumstances which, in my opinion, 
necessitated the emendation. Prof. Keith was left unconvinced by these 
arguments. Rejecting this explanation, he dogmatically lays down : “ in 1. 
214. 9, Dharmardje hy atiprityd should be read ; the variant tv is normid, 
and the hiatus is un'motived ”. 

Now that most of these unmotived, needless, dubious, illegitimate, u i- 
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necessary hiatuses are actually documented and are no longer merely my con¬ 
jectures, I am intrigued to know what hidden motives Prof. Keith will dis¬ 
cover in them in order to explain their occurrence in an authentic MS. in the 
possession of the Rajaguru of Nepal. 

It isl sad that Professor Winternitz should not have lived to see some 
of his doubts‘about the readings of the constituted text finally dispelled by 
the evidence of this MS. The discovery of this valuable MS., so consequent¬ 
ial for the text-criticisim of the Adiparvan, would certainly have delighted the 
heart of this veteran scholar, who took a passionate and life-long interest in 
epic studies. The text of the Critical Edition objected to in the {215} fol¬ 
lowing places by thd late lamented Professor Winternitz is supported by 
our MS. 




57.20* 

57.21* 

57.58*' 

91.8"* 

92.45* sj “g m iSfegsTfgra 
92.50“ siSJf* 

I append below the collations of the new Nepali MS. exactly as they 
were received from Panditjiu Hemaraj, omitting only a few corrupt read¬ 
ings which are obvious mislections by copyists. 


93.11 

214.9 VTO?I% 

2! 5.2,5 and 

216.10“ 

218.14“ 

218.27 


Collations of the Nepali MS. of the Adiparvan 
OF the Mahabharata belonging to Gurujiu 
Hemaraj Punditjiu c.i.e. of Nepal 


Corrupt readings have been mostly ignored in this list. The readings in 
parenthesis ( ) are those of the Critical Edition. 1U| after a reading shows that 

it is unique to this MS., and not found in any other MS. collated for the Critical 
Edition. The MS. symbols after a reading show that the reading is elsewhere found 


in those MSS. only. 

Adhy. 1 

9 “} ( for % ) [ U ] 

18 *) 

27 **) ( for siafnwi.) 

29 “) sisj?} (for ) [ U] 

34 **) gsn ( for air^T) 

“) ?mi: ( for gsTT) [ U ] 

35 *) ( for^OTIcj;) [ U ] 

40 “) (for ) 

*) (for ‘g) 

41 “) ) for [ U ] 

*) sgi^t g«rm: 


48 “) [U] 

48 *) ^ ( for ) [ U ] 

49 “) (for ) 

50 “) qsgli^ ( for ) [ u ] 

51 *) fMtgg: ( for ) [ Vi ] 

54 *) ggr (for g?T) [ U ] 

57 “) gtiiial (for gg: [ U ] 

60 *) f=ga (for ) 

63 *) 3ng^¥g: ( for ) 

70 *) ( for ) [ U ] 



_ * . 


{216} 71 “) ( for g ) 

73 “) ^ ( for J5[qi) 

77 '') ( for ) [ 

79 “) t^5?T ||^PT%5!Rr 
95 ( for 5l?qT) [ U ] 

97 *) f^SiPni ( for ^Sfi^ ) 

98 f) ) 


[M] 

100 '^) f^crf ( for ) 

101 SBStr ( read °st )h ( for ) 

102 Om. 

104 *) Om. ^ 

109 ') qq;(for ?rri:) [Ul 
112 *) jiHIra ( for ) 

118 Om. 

122 Om. 

125 *) (forW ) 

122 ”) q^ qg: ( for 

W^°) 

133 ') 3j?q(forqn5) [U] 

834 ‘) ?Rq ( for ) 

[U] 

138 “) qms?(for°q^? ) fU 1 
140-141 Om. 

142 After 142, ins. : 

N ^ qrfl^fkRl, I 

»TR?r5i ^flqsRR 

q?r qu# f^qrq ?T3^q n [ u ] 

143 ") 101 «trqi4 ( for ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

150 ■") ( for ) 

154 ^ ( for 5m ) 

155 ") 5^ ( for qq ) 

156 Iqiqq %5tq (for "q: ) 

'*) ^iqiqrqi (for 5 Rtw ) 

166 “) IBIS^lqqf qjftitaqf 

167 *) qqj?, [ Mj ] 

169 ") f^q° ( for %q® ) 

173 R:(for?5R:) [K4] 

174 '’) ( for %q:) 

175 “) q?: ( fo^%q^^r q®:) 

23a 
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178 *) ( for ^i%:) 

181 ’’) f^: ( for ^qiJi:) [U] 

184 ") iinw (read °ii) fqr ( for 

5trai3^l) 

186 '*) [S] ( for.jqq#g ) 

187 “) (for [1 i] 

188 *) ( for lif# ) [ U ] 

0 jqtf^ qqi: [ U ] 

sS 

194 *) qiiqoin ( for nqRiqn) [ U ] 

195 ") aiim (for sraeiRf ) 

196 “) qq ( for qqr) [ U ] 

197 “) qq qf^qH 

198 ") f^g=Eqq (for qg“ ) 

199 ") ^ ( for goqq) [ Mi ] 

200 '') ^%qj^ ( for ?if%qg) | K, ] 
202 Om. 

204 '') qqiqqq^qf^ 

205 0 %q ( for qr|q) [ U ] 

'') ai^ferq: ( for q ) 

208 Om. 

209 ") miqmiq ( for vniqTqiq) 

Adhy. 2 

2 ") W % ( for q(^ ^ ) 

3 *) afiqr {for ^iqi^^qf) 

7 ■') qfl#^ (for ) 

8 *) ^iq^ ^ [ •(] I 

0 q^ ( for ^ ) [ u 1 
12 '“) ( for g^" ) 

■') ^qj: ( for f^gq:) 

16 '*) 3qqB%q: ( for 3lf5p=ftqq) 

( B4 Vi Gi) 

') ?qi ( for qqr) [ U ] 

r q (for qqr qq) [ Ki ] 

23 q% ( for qj q:) [ U ] 

29 **) 3ii?^i qil^: ^t^qg^ 

{217} 31 “) Transp. qie^q and 

q^ [u] 

32 *) l^l^T (forsrfrferr) [U] 

37 '*) ^rmqqq: ( for qsq^q: ) 

38 '*) iqTf^oifrR^ 

42-43 Transp. 42'-'* and 43®* 

46 *) gqmwqq (for “qq ) [ U ] 

50 *) Transp. srsfiTR and qq: [ U ] 


20 
21 *) 
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52 “) {for ) [ U1 


54 Reads 54'“* after 55 [Mil 
'*) ?rrraR5t5^ 

57 *) for ) 

60 *) [U] 

‘) (for g ) 

71 ( for " Jif:) 

After 71, ins. 93* ( om. 
line 4 ) 

74 *) f ( for =q ) 

77 *) (for ) f U ] 

78 '*) %: (for^^) [U] 

89 '*) ( for ) 

90 “') lerarpi^qi^ (for 3qr° ) 

[ Corrupt J 

95 f) 3'gffT^vrar ( for ) I U ] 

96 *) ?ta (for gsTT gg 5 t" ) 

[U] 

101 “) (for ) 

*) 3l«qq< (for ) 

103 *) tran’sqrg w 3 % [ Ko.o i 

104 •’) #pi jp=g^if^ g [ U ] 

105 Om. 105"'* [ K 0.1 ] 

106 0 [ u .1 

108 ‘‘) (for) 

111 After 111“'', reads 127“'' I G.-b j 
Om. 111“* [Ti G 4 ] 

113 ■') ( for j IJ 1 

122 Om. 122'"' 

123 Reads 123“* after 126 

124 *) qjg^WSqt (for qtg° ) [ Gi J 
128 '■) 3iip?qH5I% ( for 3i«qrq° ) 

[U] 

") (for ) 

[U] 

136 '') TTflrffg ( for f^piWqi) ! U j 

137 *) q: (for ^ ) 

'*) (for ) [ U ] 

139 '") ( for ) [ U 1 

145 *) qg: (for ^qqqmig ) [ U ] 


152 “) gq q 

159 “) qq ( for qa ) L U j 

164 *) sRrqqatqi^: [U] 

170 *) (for Hqiq:) [ M, ] 

") for 

[ Corrupt ] 

172 “) (for q^>ra“) 

[U] 

176 *) 3^ ( for SF^qg ) [ U J 
■') ^Rtqfl: (for qs^qqfl:) [ U ] 
183 “) qq (for gqqTt“ ) 

186 “) ( for i|qg) [ U J 

192 ") qq gi: asf^i: 5J?1 

*) ^pgTg(for ftengig) 

194 ") ( for ggisgu ) 

195 /) 

1196 0 (for qiq^ ) 

; '') ( for qj^iql) [ U j 

I 0 j^qqrgeng (for “qtfqqrg) 

1200 *) giqttggiqfifi^ [ u ] 

|202 *) g(forft-) [U] 

1 204 *) qq 5nagg. ( for qii5n° ) [ u ] 
!| 205 “) qf|«Fq?qqi^g [Corrupt ] 
206 *) q^ gqg!=g?g. [ U ] 

212 ‘) K^q^sq (qf^5q) 

{ 218 } 214 ■ '*) jRg: q^qfgi^ qqi (for 

5ft?iqq5Fq^?TqgFg) [ u 1 
2ir> *) giei ^srmg ( for 
frggq^i:) [U.l 

218 “"j giq^gir^^rg (for f|q") 

[K 4 J 

219 “) qq (for ) [ U ] 

229"^'') SFSlviqTqi; SFa^qtgi: !^r»=qa 
5ig^ qg 

231 *} Transp. Sirg and gqt 
234 “) ( for 9iF<^ ) 

[ K 4 Ds ] 

243 *) iq^q ( for fqsqrer) 

Adhy. 3 

1 After ?req ins. aitHg [ Ni Mi ] 
Transp. gq^: and 

[ B 1.3 ] 

2 qr^qq'sg (for ^iwgq^g) 
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3 (for ) ; 67 “) Om. 


i Om. 

6 After ^ 5ff ins. J?icR [ Ni Dr, ] 

7 { for ) 

( for ) 

6 5nq?rai (for ) 

11 irt: (for ?n?r:) 

After JRT:, ins. 

12 arfv^: ( for aiwjRr:) 

15 Om. ( after 

) 

Om. ( before <nqf?Jrr:) 

20 Ji%5Rnnra (for ) I li J 

22 Om. 

24 (for aif ) 

25 ( for vmni) 

Om. sn^ 

27 angPRISf ( for anfRiPT ) 

28 ^ ( for ) 

S» s» 

( for WRfcfl?,) 

29 (for titfir vr^isjRft^) 

30 Om. fflr ( after ) 

38 Before ?%^l, ins. ?T 

39 ( for ) 

^ ( for ) 

^ C.«» 

42 (for 

jn»i»^qiv7nqf^i°) 


j 69"'') ^racqicr^mi'an?!^ (for 

I "jjcnfcuf^ni^) 

j 76 3I¥*raRqTl^r^^ ( for 

I aifiramra “) 

I 80 ( for 

g^qoir =q ( for g?iqiTl5t5I) 

( for 3^ ) 

86 (for °fl?m ) 

I [219} 87 311^ ( for ' 

I 88 : B ( for °it 3^” ' 

! 89 Om. fi ( before ^513^) 

I 92 ¥l5lcI-‘{for VRRfl^) 

; 95 h sfqjiggirn ( for ^ifSpr^I^ ) 
! ( for f^sufia) 

; 97 After sngrqqg, ins. w 

i 98 ?n (for ) 

I 99 Om. i before 1F3 ) 

I After siRtmg, ins Jll 

I After »Tqf&, ins. 5!^ 

I 100 ^Tgqiranf^^t ( for ) 

(for ) 

101 Jil^3 ( for °acl) 

104 After 5iiTif, ins. ?i 

106 Transp. 3^: and 

111 Om. ia 


43 Om. aifq ( after ?pn ) 

Om. =5 ( before aifq3) 
«fNi^ =gnTOr (for ) 

45 Tirwi^Rig ( for 3I^° ) 

47 Before 3iw, ins. qq ^ 

48 5?T?ri3 ( for ) 

52 Om. 51 ( before %:) 

54 Om. Hi ( before ^qiRHl) 

60 “"I ( for ) 

*) Om. qi 

) gqonqii#! ( for gqtqf ) 
62 '*) 51Rimi ( for 5lTlTn ) 

64 *) qi^peiT ( for qfWqf) 

65 “) ( for fRHR ) 

q^Cforqqqaa^) 

'*) (for 


113 Om. 5TlEi 

115 Orn. f^: qiwlT 

118 Transp. qq q^l and 

121 ^«q5m5T3PT^(for°sBTi?miiI ) 

123 Jiq#:% ( for ) 

124 aqigq { for sqgq ) 

I 125 HHIHqmra ( for ) 

I 126 Om. 5l%5i 


128 (for 

llH5q) 

132 *) Hftra: ( for ) 

**) qiq^ai ( for °!fHl) [ K 1.3 J 
i 134 After Hiql, ins. q 

137 After arfJRjqi, ins. SRi 

139 “) q|5iqgRlHR: ( for q W ) 

: 140 “) qf ^qiH 


) 31^ ( for qqi) 
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143 “) 

145 

146 

147 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 

162 

166 

167 

177 
181 ') 
'*) 

183 *) 
■=) 

186 

193 


( for fqar® ) [ Ni Mi.3.5] 
1%?TSf^ (for f) [U] 
Transp. q# and 
srfvreu ( for ) 

Transp! ?T and q!T 
3^: (for tg:) 
aiPW?^ ( for vq*r ?3 ) 

( for ) 

(for !#cT: ) 

( for ) 

SRTIf ( for Jlf^snw ) 
foriTq:;^^) 

»ia? 5 rini.(for^rnnt 5 r) 

TTI^ ( for ) 

After ins. AT 

( for ?l?% ) 

Om. qt 

Om. ?T 

«RI ^ (for ) [ U ] 

«#r^w (for qftqRRTn^) CU] 
5 rf (for m ra mtn) 

[U] 

'hi'K 'hlW ( for ) [ U ] 

SrlfqifqTTI^I [ U ] 

Adhy. 4 


9 ‘^) (for ) 

[B5] 

12 ‘^) qcrafi: ( for ) [ U ] 

13 5^1 ( for ) here and in 
the Sequel [ U ] 

16 “) ati; ( for gf) [ U ] 

18 *) (for [U] 

'')%(for^) 

26 After 26, ins. (marg. sec. m.) 

^ I 

Adhy. 6 

r> Om. ( ? hapl.) 5'^'*'^ 

6 ") tja ( for ) 

8 “) Transp. 51 and [ Ko-i ] 

12 g (for =g ) 

13 ") aifrW?:: {for ) 

va “•* 

Adhy. 7 

9 '*) 51^: ( for q% ) [ De.? ] 

11 '‘) ^1% (for ) [U] 

16 ") (for °g#) 

21 '*) Transp. 5?l and [ U ] 

23 ") ( for qfl;:) [ U ] 

*) 5Egq?qpi ( for spgqpq ) 

24 ") tra ( for ) [ U ] 


1 Om. 

Om. 

2 ftnrasw: ( for ftrsw:) [ U ] 
j Om. ^ 

( for gqrfSi) [ U ] 

3 qqSFTW; ( for ) 

( for rrafiraig,) 

4 [ K2 G2.3 ] 

5 *) g?qi%: (for ^«qkl:) 

10 ’') 

{220} 11 *) flsr: ( for ?Rr:) 

Adhy. 5 

2 '*) (for"^: ^ ) 

5 /) [ U ] 

8 ‘‘) (for 


Adhy. 8 

2 ") g?ra55q iqdi¥ii=t< [ U ] 

7 ®) Transp. a and [ U ] 

10 *) 55^ ^qgonpqtn [ Corrupt ] 

') [U] 

13 '*) ( for ) [ U ] 

16 ") 51 tgr# ( for ) 

C| 

Adhy. 9 

3 “) 5ll^ (for ^ 5n ) 

5 *) jpma: (fonaa® 

') cWRIT^ ( for ) 

'^) [Kj] 

6 *) 5:?3ra { for ^.#T) 

8 '*) ( for sir^q5fRT) [ U ] 
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9 0 ( for g) 

11 '') Before 31%^, ins. ^ 

12 “) ?isiT (for ) [ U ] 

*') ( for ) 

16 “) [U] 

') rTTOPIUl^ 

18 *) “gr^Farac 

Adhy. 10 

2 ") [ U ] 

6 *) 1®!^ { for ) 

') sifsiri: (foraravnq;) 

6 *) ^ (for ^gr) 

Adhy. 11 

1 '") 5imi ( for ^ ) [ U ] 

2 ®) fsr ( for 3W ) 

3 “) Transp. ^ and « [ U ] 

6 ‘) & ( for ^ ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

8 °) ^ (for ) 

9 ®) gi«?T ( for wq') [ Bii ] 

*) ^ 'WRinsia ( for rl5% igri" ) 

( for & ) [ U ] 

'^) ggr (for giTran) [ U ] 

12 *) ( for ) 

{221} 12 '*) ft^n; ( for ) 

[G«M,] 

17 *) (for gw) [U] 

Adhy. 12 

3 “) ^ (for ?i^) 

4 “) 5^ ( for =51^ ) 

Adhy. 13 

1 “) gstr { for ?T3II) 

3 '") 3^ (( for 3?^ Jr) 

5 '*) aqR^w: (for 33r#^3;) 

6 ‘‘) °3n^ 

8 ') Transp. g(|^4> and sipjqM 

11 '') »I3T^I3I5^ ( for 331^° ) 

12 "') I ( for 31 3131® ) 

15 “) «3?n%^t ( for wRr^Icbl ) 

*) #r: ( for 33:) 


j '|5Wg33: ( for II3 H»nft33:) 

[UI 

17 *') 33^5 (for ?f3»?) [ Gi ] 

18 '') gig^ii^g, (for aiggnJqgg) 

23 “) ( for ^3113 ) 

25 ") 33131^ ( for 33^?^ ) [ U ] 
28 '*) * 3 ^ ( for ) 

36 *) 3T 3?^ ( for a# ) [ U ] 

43 0 51^: ( for ?#3i: ^%:) [ U ] 

44 '') 3^3133 ( for gftf3I) [ U ] 

Adhy. 14 

3 “) 911^ ^ 333 3. { for ftrfg 

[Ns] 

5 *) f33T3fg% ( for 35113^® ) 

6 ") 3?3T gf3lN3: [ Ko NjJ 

9 *) ( for ) ( Ns Ta 

13 *) 3^31?^: ( for ®3T^:) 

'‘) g ( for 3 ) 

15 '*) 3TtR33 (for ) 

16 ‘■) Jl 3 ^g ! (for ) 

17 *) ^rf^gw ( for ^3Wft33! 

[Ns,] 

21 1 tigr (for ?13I) 

23 '') 5gf^3: (for ®8ir3:) 

Adhy. 15 

I 8 “') g3%^( for ) 

i 9 *) 3g<^33 RI33f [ Nj ] 

') Slim: ( for 3^ ) 

10 33rm»raw! 

^3T [ Ns ] 

Adhy. 16 

j 3 ") anjg: (for ). [ U ] 

I 8 *) 31^313 ( read °3)^ ( for 

gig3I3T3) 

'‘} f%4f3'S3I3ct (for°;%) 

10 “) (for^») [U] 

11 ') ^ Itwre3 (for rR3^5i^ ) 

12 *) (for 33T) 

533J33I: (for %gRi® ) 

14 '*) gi3T%33 ( for 3131^ ) 

19 *) f^^r#r (for ) 
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24 '*) 

25 °) 

26 ®) 

31 

34 *) 

35 ‘) 


1 ") 

C222) 

6 

8 '') 
13 ') 


'*) in 


14 “) 

15 ") 
*) 

16 *) 
18 *) 
20 


22 ") 

23 “) 

24 ") 
'*) 


27 ") 

28 "j 

29 ') 

30 ") 

<i) 

1 ") 


9 ") 
10 

11 f) 


{ for ) 

iTRron: ( for ) 

?rirai (for ?m«lf ) 

[Ns] 

( for ) [ U ] 
sil!^; (-for ) [ Nj ] 

[ 31 ] (for ) [ TJ! 

(for ) 

[U] 

Adhy. 17 

»Tfra5<uirR ( for STRIH'’ ) 

4 '*) qrrRi^ (for arn^) [ NJ 
^ ( for =gr^oi) [ Ns 
5Bnf (for_^imra) r Ni.- j 

[ N, Dn ] 

( for ) [ N3 ] 

( for H??n: [ Ki S; ] 

fwn; : [Nsl 
( for ) 

( for ^ ) [ Ns ] 

( for ¥P!na|) 

^rsTsaRiOT (for ) 

[Ni] 

( for RfrRgiiR;) 

[Nsj^ 

3IR%%5^ ( for ) [ U ] 

iraigir Fl[Rii«?fl*inw«f 
HiKnfiR: agpa (for »fr- 

[Ns] 

TNs] ^ 

(for 71^) 
f ( for ’q ) [ Ns ] 
n#: (for ) [ U ] 

( for ^) 

«IWfiTK? (for ) 

Adhy. 18 

m (form) 
and (5 ®) { for 

) 

n ( for 5 ) 

( for ) 


Adhy. 19 

1-3 For l"-3* subst,: 

5R^ qf^R 7TFF%%3r5lTlTI 

3nj?g: qOT «1^ q^ qir h 
“ 5 f^TRT SiRfFTr^ flRTTOT • 
7T?l?cIig?4>I7Il4 ^TlwmToi JRRqsm II 

'*) cT?T ( for ?mi) 

4 “) (for ) [ Ns ] 

Om. 

5“*) Om. [Ns] 

6 ^") Om. [ Ns Ms ] 

After 6“*, ins. (marg. sec. m. 

[ rm ] nsw: i 

( cf. V. 1. 15“*) 

( cf. V. 1. 291# ) 

9 *) [ U ] 

'^) (for ) 

10 '') ?w7iR (for srarro) [ Ns ] 

11 *) (for "srai) [ u ] 

15 *) ^ITR ( for ) [ Ns 

G2.3 ] 

Om. 

Adhy. 20 
Om. [ Ki Di M, ] 

=gTfq (for ) 

7 ') n JifR; (for 

8 siptrim: ( for 3ig?I^JIi:) 

[Ns] 

9 ( for ) [ Ns ] 

10 ’') 3i^a: ( for "tRTH,) [ U ] 

12 “) aiR m: (for R3R5:) [ U ] 

13 *) (for^^);[N3] 

Adhy. 21 

1 *) ^m#Ti (for ) 

2 '^) ?I¥WRai ( for 

3 ^qrsr f ( for 3Wiqgr) [ Ns ] 

7 “) ( for ) 

{223} 13 '") ( for ) 

14 “) ( for ) [ U ] 


17 

3 

4 
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*) By transp. ?t«n 
17 ") ^ ( for 

tFq/5pi°) [U] 

Adhy. 22 

3 '*) ( for aisra ) [ Gj ] 

4 “) ( for ) 

Adhy. 23 

1 *) for^) 

'*) 

4 “) 3TlFli^5r ( for g’qragj^: ) 

5 ") ( for ??^ ) [ M, 1 

11 '•} ?r«^ (for ) 

Adhy. 24 

8 “) ir^: ( for ?Ti^ 5 r; ) 

'') =at (for g ) 

') Transp. % and ?r^: 

10 “’) fj( 5 nwT ( for ) 

12 •■) ( for?#5rr:) 

Adhy. 25 

2 “} ^[:] 13^ ( for ) 

[ N 3 Ml ] 

4 *)' ( for ) [ N-1 

7 '’) st^: ( for %:) 

'*) W^^'- ( for ) 

9 ") 3ra®araE.(for»il^q;) fKiR,] 
10 O ( for ) [ U t 

12 ") g( format) [Kil 
'') for [ U ] 

15 ■■) ?p5n#!i wFira: 

17 “) ^ (fori?:#) 

21 “) ( for cfjpi) ^ 

") % ( for 3 wf) [ N 3 ] 

22 “) 4 ( for a ) 

31 *) 3lf|9iqR[q: ( for df^oiqi” ) 

32 “) ^ ( for qqi) 

33 *') 3if5if5?T ( for sif^iqisr) 

[GjMi] 

“) qrTO ( for ) 

Adhy. 26 

2 “) ?rf gjjfRirert 

3 *) aqgw (for sigr^jr) 


‘^) #sr{for) [%] 

f) q^f« f^«II55qg, [ Nb ] 

7 "y awfJrv^ ( for ®fTI#!r) 

20 “) Transp. ?Rr; and 

23 *) JTfl?flST: ( for OT??ra:) [ N 3 ] 

24 *) a3[l ( for ?l*n ) * 

25 ’’) gm: ( for 3 ^;) 

27 (for atR^fgr) [ U ] 

'*) ( for ) 

[ N3 Bsot J 

28 (for 5 ?|«Trt^cta? 3 j^) 

[N3 Gi M3] 

29 *) ( for ) 

30 *) ( for ^at) 

31 "’) ( for sift') [ K, Ns ] 

32 *) f ( for %) 

1 ^g: ( for erat: ) 

') gfail’^t (for gfzi5%t ) 

f) (for grfhierrf^ ) 

39 *) Transp. R and st 

Adhy. 27 

1 “*) Transp. aiq^ra: and 5 W?r[: 

3 “) ( for ) 

8 ") ffeaig, ( for m°) [ u ] 

9 *) ?i^?rra; (for ctqtMPTR;) 

[ Corrupt J 

(224} 13 *) ^aRTSIWilf?: 

0 ^icTRt ( for " 

14 ‘‘) ( for ara ) [ Ns j 

21 ") (for ) J U j 

23 “) ?igoi ( for ) [ Ns ] 

27 '*) ( for % ) 

29 “) ^ ( for 1 ?^:) 

*) +KRll««ia: (for ) 

<*) 

Adhy. 28 

2 “) =gil^ ( for ) 

8 ‘) ( for ) 

9 '*) ai^ (for an?'’) 

17 ■*) 

18 Transp. 18“’'* and 19“* 

•*) qnTH (for grq^) 
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20 *) (for °?ngci:) 

21 

Adhy.29 

1 *) [ Ns Ts ] 

2 ) ( for 5ft!?iI>3Fm) 

[ Ns] 

3 “) sqferiiw ( for 3^55^11%“ ) 

[ Ns B4 ] 

") [ Ns ] 

4 *) qq'Mrr ( for ^ U 

) ( for stusdW ) [ Nj ]' 

5 *rfI%|t(for°^) [U] 

6 ") ( for ?!#) 

11 *) ( for %|^^) [ Dr, T., ] 

20 '*) ( for ) 

Adhy. 30 

1 ^ gq’fl 3^ (for 3°) 

0 (for 33) 

15 '*) ?r3»n: ( for tram:) [ Ns 1 
20 “} %3if3l (for 1^31) 

Adhy. 31 

4 '') 33 ( for 5 ) [ U ] 

7 '’) ( for ) i %] 

9 “) ( for ^833# ) 

'*) ( for ) 

[Ns] 

18 *) gi33ri% (for «i|3i(%) 

[NSG4.5] 

Adhy. 32 

1 ') mf5T%5I3 ( for 533 J 

2 0 31^313 ( for aii3^ ) [ Ns Gi ] 

3 *) 3%r: (for 33lra:) 

4 '*) f^3^^3: ( for ) 

[KsNs] 

“) 3K^fE3#»ra;^[ Ns ] 

8 “) [s]ft (for%) [NgM,.5J 
*) 313:31 ( for «rr3ff) [ Ns ] 

“) 3331 33353313;, (for 333133°) 
[ Corrupt ] . 


9 ") (for 3I#%) 

12 *) 535F3rfil ( for 3tSf3lfJT) 

[ Ki Ns ] 

18 f^Wf 3313 ( for 3PJ313 ) 

20 *) (for ) [ l^s ] 

23 0 (for ?i3t) 

24 ") 3S35^ ( for 3131 ) 

Adhy. 33 

3 “) 331??^ ( for 33lf|tl) 

12 “) Transp. 3131: and 33 [ N3 ] 

16 Transp. lO'"* and 19“* [ U ] 

19 “) 31I3«3 3ram1^ 

21 '*) 33533: ( for 313^3:) [ N3 ] 
£2253 21 '*) 33533: (for 3^13:) 

[Ns] 

27 '*) ^ ^ ( for ) 

Adhy. 34 

9 ’’) fNi333^: (for f^q t i gqm i:) 
Here and in 10* [ U ] 

'*) 3t<f^33iq; ( for f^3lft33Rf) 

12 *) 3i^mirr (for 3flmf^) [ u 1 

Adhy. 35 

4 ‘) 33Tr3 I3 ( for 331^ 3 ) 

'*) 331333; ( for 331335^2 [ ^ 1 

7 '■) 35?r 53 ( for ) I. No ] 

'*) ( for aR3 ) I II 1 

Adhy. 36 

7 *) :?fte5ptl3tra; ( for ^333®3: 

^) [ N1.3 ] 

8 0 33^31^ ( for f^I^ ) 

[SiK, Ns] 

9 *) 3gvSra333: [ U ] 

13 

16 *) 31^1333: (for °333) 

22 1) (for ) 

[Ns] 

Adhy. 37 

1 *) ^<313^: ( for #T° ) 

4 ") 313 ( for 3^ ) 

5 ") ^33131% ( for 313:) 

[ Corrupt ] 

8 '^) 33 3^ (for 3^ 3S5^) [Ng Go] 
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9 “’) ^ ( for ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

10 “) ( for ) 

25 **) ( for asrr) 

26 “) 1?^ ( for «i?i) 

Adhy. 38 

3 *) ?n?r (for gst) 

5 **) JT^tf^oiin ( for flffRirara;,) 

7 *) ( for 311^) 

9 ■*) q?anf^ 

13 '') sRiTfr^n: (for jmctTi:) 

[ Ki Gi.4.0 ] 

22 '^) sIit?JTfi;Rr: (for ?p3n HfRRl:) 

[Ns] 

27 “) ?j(for%) [Ns] 

37 *) tqfcr: ( for ?qr^ ) 

A ihy. 39 

1 ') for?raj3^) [ K0.2N3] 

3 *) ( f r ] 

12 ^rrfi g:=qr (lor ) 

[Ns] 

14 zf^rriri^ (fot ) 

[M,G,] 

15 "*) If ( for ) 

16 '*) (for ^jfPT ) 

17 '‘l fsmmj [ Ns ] 

25 ‘) ( for ^isn ) 

32 “) ?r ( for ) [ U ] 

33 *) (for ) [ D4 ] 

Adhy. 40 

6 ®) sawptiuiwfl (for ) 

7 “) ( for ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

10 “) 51115 ( for 5Rg ) 

11 ■=) Om. % [ U ] 

Adhy. 41 

5 *) ^lonj; ( for TI^S*?nj^EiBj;) 

8 “*) sTfra; (for 3iRJ?;3f) 

9 “j ?Rq ( for fiai) 

13 “} Transp. cTRI and fiTO: 

) ( for sifiq;) 


17 *) ( for aii^ ) [ U ] 

[226} 23 “) 5f ( for% Slinjf) 

25 0 gqti# ( for ° ) 

27 *) (for-ft?m^:) 

29 “) ^ ( for ) 

) *T*nf^ ( for [ Ns ] 

Adhy. 42 

6 ") gJTWr ( for 5Fncff) 

11 ®) 5l g 5TOTi q %Rn6> ’g 

15 “) ^Hmr ( for ^iJIRsft ) 

18 '*) ‘g ( for 5T ert) 

20 ( for ) 

Adhy. 43 

2 “) (for ) [ N] 3 ] 

20 *') qfai?5qT (for qi%jrraf ) 

25 *) viprt ( for ) [ U ] 

32 0 Tranip. and [ N3 i 

Adhy. 44 

2 ‘') (for #Tt tnn) [ Ns ] 

11 '’) fPii (for f^) [ 1^3 ] 

12 *) ^ ( for% ) 

13*) fnl^iPT: (for ) 

14 “*) 311^ fl?l ( for ) [ Ns J 

19 “) ( for ) 

21 *') 5w?5rra; (for jpTc;ira[) 

Adhy. 45 

1 “) 51^ { for ) 

2 “) 5rai(forsifRi;) [N^] 

*) 5|;)lr; (for ) [ N3 ] 

3 “) siPTRl % vrgqnr: [ Corrupt ] 

11 *) ( for ) 

13 *) snsfrjuirt ( for arsn qd ) 

15 /) [ U ] 

16 “) g^qs^TEI ( for ) 

17 *) (for fidpi;) 

18 ‘) SIT^ % ( for ) 

[Ns] 

22 *) rid(^y=ix»i4'a'ii5 [ Ki Nj.s ] 

'*) Transp. ^ and [ U ] 
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Adhy. 46 

2 *) Jifrgrqi: ( for ) 

3 ") qgiq ( for ) 

') 3^ ( forcrai) 

7 ") ( for °5jIHT) 

11 '*) # ( for ^ ) [ Ns ] 

14 “*) Here and in the sequel 
(for ^q:) 

'*) (for 1?^ [ U ] 

17 ') (for Ji^rrfJrq^) [ u ] 

18 ^ ^ ( for %S?T ) 

25 “) ( for ) 

26-32 Om. 

34 '*) m (for ^wri mi) 
[Nb] 

36 *) ( for ) 

[ Nb D„.7 ] 

38 ') swjTtofi (for srat^ ) 

Adhy. 47 

I ( for ) [ N,.3 Go ] 

3 ■’) gi ( for^^ ) [ Si Ki Nb 1 

4 '‘) snt5^ I 5l^fHi5ra; [ % ] 

6 “*) q#?^ ( for gq ) 

7 '') qRlf^ (for q5I° ) 

8 '*) ( for ^ ) 

10 ‘^) Transp. qqr and i 

II *) %3i3Png5n^ (for ) 

(227} 15 f) ( for ^qi5q?t) 

22 "') 5 Tqi^( for qRR;) 

24 “) 55^1: (for ) 

Adhy. 48 

1 '') ( for qwqq:) [ Nj ] 

2 *) gq 5ra ( for 5l^r5ra ) 

'*) ^rqiql' (for tutvt^ ) 

6 *) ( for ^5nq°) 

[Nb] 

'*) ( for ) 

7 ") qJFR^: ( for qm” ) 

8 '*) fi&iqs: ( for fjg" ) 

9 *) qq:5qT«qiqqfteqiq^ 

") ( for q;^ ) 


qnR^w: ( for ) 

10 '*) q# ( for ) [ Nb ] 

12 ’’) gqi (for qsai^” } 

[ Ni.b ] 

18 0 g^q (for era) 

26 ’’) frl^m^nT (for ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

Adhy. 49 

4 ") Transp. 51T and q?! [ Nb ] 

5 *) ^ (for ) 

6 “) g^:«iq5qi^5m [ Nb Gi ] 

*) JTI ( for q im ) 

9 '^) qf^qR^ ( for fR® ) 

12 **) cPII (for 5iq ) 

13 f^iuf gqrq (for qi^qiq) 

16 "} q qtq ( for atJTiq ) 

17 0 5;<q«qia (for ) [ U ] 

18 *) qqif^ ( for qqrfrqir) [N1.3T3] 

20 •*) ^iqw"^ ( for ) 

Adhy. 50 

1 ') qrora (for “qptsq) Here et. 

seq. in this adhy. 

2 *) qqiq? ( for °qq:) 

8 “) ?jq5iTnqq=TO: ( for #fqm" ) 

'■) aisqq; ( for 9il?l) 

^qrlqq: (for ^qraq;) 

9 0 (for ) 

^ (for ^ ) 

10 *) ( for ) [ Nb ] 

*) qqfqi ( for ) 

12 *■) qqr q (for qqf ) [ N1.3 ] 

13 “) ^iw" 

15 •*) qqiqrat. ( for [N3 Mj 

Adhy. 51 

2 5I»qT 3^: ( for 5iq5qi ) 

3 ') qrq ( for qiqq ) [ K3 Ms 41 

7 **) (for qqft® ) [ U ] 

8 *) qqq: a^iq (for q qq: 5i ) 

[Nb] 

9 *) q%: 5?^mTq: ( for qRwf^ ) 

*) siq^ftqw^ ( for si^qjq® ) 

•*) After %nw:, ins. q [ Bi ] 
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35 ‘» 

12-15 Transp. 12-13 and 14-15 7 *) (for ^*5. 

12 '*) ( for ) [ U ] 

15 ( for 3^r=3 ) 18 0 ^ (for % ) 

“) ^55lf5T15nq' ( for °f5r^T5?T ) 22 Om. [ U ] 


[N3] 

*) ?r?ig^TTT (for ) 

") ( for ) 

16 *) (for ) [Ko Nj] 

18 '*) f^(for^) [N1.3] 

20 '') g ( for q:) 

22 “) 3i?qg( ( for ) [ Ni Gi-j J 

Adhy. 52 

4 '*) (for |if5n5?ionq;) 

[%] 

£228} 5 *) qi^ ( for ^ ) 

7 '*) ( for ) 

8 “) afeg?: ?j?iqi (for 3'^^: 

[Nj] 

') %^5I553Roft ( for ) 

10 ') il?: ( for ) 

'*) 3%: [ N 3 J 

11 *) qi%?ti ( for JTHai) 

12 “) q/5Ri: ( for ) [ Ni.j ] 

®) (for %ibi° ) 

') ( for ) 

15 “) anOTIfa: ( for aimig^:) 

*) 53^ (for ) [ Na ] 

") ( for 303” ) 

16 “) 31>i: ( for Jim ) 

17 ’’) gf%g[; {for gf^m:) 

") «RRl^: ( for ) [ Gf. ] 

‘‘) ( for ) [ N3 ] 

21 ") [Ni.b] 

22 “) ^q5fl ( for spimmi) 

Adhy. 53 

1 ") SSWJit (for °JTH) 

4 *) Jifmmm (for mfri^ong) 

JT% ?iqi%vni%m ^Jnm ji qqm 

?i:[N3] 

5 “*) (for wgtm) 

6 °) ( for ) [ Ko.2 ] 

'*) Jnaiq;iR?mi (for JimsRqmm) 

[ K3 N,.3 ] 


24 “) 5 ( for ^ ) 

27 *) ( for 

'') 31^ ( for 33 ) [ U ] 

28 “) siqsfqrm =3 ( for q^mm %) 

'') ( for } 

29 '') am ^ ( for JTfl^ ) 

30 '') 3 % 3 : ( for 53 % 

f33^: ) 

34 '') ( for ^33 ) L N 3 ] 

35 “) qq^qrm ( for % ; 

Adhy. 54 

1 '') aumreggf (for ) 

5 mtg: ( for 3lriq: ) [ N 1.3 ] 

“) mq: qg: (for 5im33: 

g%: ) 

13 *) ?rJ 3 ( for ) [ K 0.3 M ] 

15 *) 3353111 ( for 35 ^ ) [ S 3 ] 

20 '') 33I1'3 %3i33 
24 “) Trasp. 3m and 3 % 

Adhy. 55 

3 “) ^tgqra ( for 5iilg qi3 ) 

’’) sir^ 3R3i gmg [ K 4 N 3 ] 

17-21 For 17—21 ( both inch), 
subst. 476.* (for v. 1. see below 
476* [ (L.j) Transp. ?I^3I and 
3TRT3 

( L .4 ) f33 (for 3 J#) 

(L.n) 33 ( for 33 ) 

(L. 12 ) 533^5 3113331 (fo: 

31?3J3353^5n) 

L.ir,) 3131 m ( for 

3i^Trem3n%n:) 

( L .24 ) 3131^ ( for ) ] 

23 f) (for 3ig|%i%3:) 

[N 3 ] 

26 “) Transp. 33 and It [ N 3 ] 

30 ^ 3J|| (for aiT3m ) [ N 3 ] 
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31 After 31', ins. 478*, reading 
in 31'*, (for % 

«W5r*ni:). 

After 31, ins. 479*. 

[229] Adhy. 56 
?nn5T5BiTOTr (for ) 

[U] 

Om. [ Ki .3 Ni ] 

(for ) [ U ] 

In place of 12, ins. 485* 

tNi] 

Tffr ^ [ Ns ] 

Om. [ Ni ] 

After 26, ins. 494* & 495* 
Om. 

??rr (for ??) [ u ] 
sTU 

stiq^iTJirq; ?nt 
(for sTrsirni^) 

(for ) [ U ] 

After 31, ins. ( with v, 1.) 

App. I, No. 33. ( om. lines 
3-11 ) 

Adhy. 57 

1 ( for ^ ) 

3 *) ciqtTqq^ ( for °#h:) 

5 (for^s^wq) 

'*) qRRl% (for ) 

8 ') (for #RT» ) 

9 '’) [?] (for^%) [Corrupt] 

12 “) (for ) 

(for [ U 

14 “) (for ) [ Ns ] 

16 “) ^PEPirai 5rf (for ?59iPJi ) 

17 ') ^jn'ira[(for °sRf!PH) 

18 ®) ( for ) [ U ] 

20 “) 5Rqi: (for =gr9n:) 

24 ') ^ (for asn ) 

26 *) mV‘ (forJRC) 

*) iRI^fTOfralr: (forq5RIJt°) 
[NsBsm] 


6 “) 
8 

10 '*) 

12 

19 ') 

24 

26 

27 

28 “) 
") 

29 “) 
*) 
“) 

31 <*) 

31 


27 f) 
29 *) 

31 f) 

34 *) 

41 '*) 

42 *) 
') 

45 '*) 
49 f) 
52 *f) 


53 “) 
-*) 

54 *i 

55 “) 

58 *j 

59 “} 

60 'j 

62 ') 
68 ") 

73 *) 
77 ') 
81 **) 
84 *) 
86 ') 

87 *) 
') 

88 /) 

[ 230 } 

91 '*) 
93 

101 ") 
103 '*) 
106 *) 


f) 


(forqgO 

(for [K^.s 

Bi.c Ds ] 

qftg?n^(for [si] STI%3?n3l) 

[Ns] 

(for SEq^fH.) 
[TiGi.sJ 
(for^^ra:) 

^ (for w -) 
sng (forsiq) 

3II^q5l^8[rJU(for°5TiqT) [Nsl 
^3Jir#i w JTig^ [Ns] 
3iq^eqq^3 ^Fgqi^ g 

[Ns] 

3Icr: (for cici:) [ D 5 ] 

% ( or ’q) [ U ] 

^Irq^fimgrRI [ Kj Ns M 5 ] 

■ (-for wqqdt) [ Ns ] 

qiitqTOf (for qroqft 
cr?I (for ) [ Ns ] 

(for '^511 'qra^q;) 

[ Corrupt ] 

(for 

ara: ( for «ri:) 

qf^?m (for qf^qj^) [ U ] 

(for ) 
3iriq)fP'35q: (for3iift°) 
3ll%f5qq: (for ) [ U ] 
qiaft 3iq3ig: [ Ns ] 
i^sq ( for fqcq ) 

[ Ns G 1.3 ] 

qq<ERqiqqi«ri^ 

( for siqj^ntt) 

89 “*) Transp. and 
^iFlf) [ Ns ] 
q^icjMid, (f°^ qiq^taf) 

[ Corrupt ] 

%q5I#iqt ( for “qqjtl) [ U ] 

^reif^5rR?i: 

(f or ) [ U ] 

( for ) 

fqq; (for q?nj[) [ N 3 G 1.2 ] 
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Adhy. 58 

1 ") (for%;3^) 

2 *) (for TTfrPTi:) [ Nj ] 

10 f) (for 51^ ) 

11'‘) 

13 “) ^R5Et«I¥raRi; (for 

[N,] 

*) si^in^qi: ( for ) 

21 ') sig^^ci: (for “q^^rsfr:) [U] 

22 '') ( for ) 

27 55t: g?r: (for jh^r: ) [ Nj ] 

28 *) (for ) 

29 ‘) cl^rUor aiRlRl) [ Ng D4 G3] 

30 *) (for ) 

^ [N3B3D.] 

“*) ( for ) 

32 *) ( for ) 

33 ‘) ?r^5T: (for ) 

34 0 ( for ) 

41 “) ?r?qi: iRir^sl cl^ [ Na ] 

42 ') (for [KjGe] 

45 ‘) (for?RT^l^^) [U] 

46 “*) ?i 45I: ( for =g|5r^rac) [ Na ] 

Adhy. 59 

7 “) ?[nRHf =5 

") [31] f (fori) 

11 *) Transp. ?Tn: and iRn: 

12 *) ^^3: ( for 9RT3:) 

') (for sn^I) 

16 ') 3m5?i (read ) ?t: (for 31- 

sp=q3r:) 

25 “) ( for ) 

*) [%] 

**) ^5q?T??raT [ Ns ] 

27 “) Transp. ^ and Sfden: 



30 “) g ( for ) [ Nj ] 

31 *) s^an^ ( for °qra?3f) [ Ns ] 

36 *) 3T (?*t) (for JT?5RB°) 

[ Corrupt ] 

37 *) 

") Transp. arg^THi and ^oif 
24 


38 '') JpiRp^ (for ) 

40 ■=) f? 5 qB: ( for ) [ Gi.j ] 

41 '') crsnsrr: (for ‘g ^req:) [ U ] 

43 '") %qf ( for lar) 

44 “) srar: ( fqr ) 

[ Ns Bi ] 

'') 3I§?T inloif ( for sjgRRT^Flf) 

[ Bi Da ] 

') 3p%qf araraf 

■'■) ( for qRT ) 

47 ") SRp# ( for qteri^ ) [ Ns ] 

48 *) ilgeaJifi ( for ) [ N 3 ] 

52“*) Om. [U] 

54 *) ( for ) 

0 Transp. and ?? 

'*) JT^ ( for ) 

Adhy. 60 

1 '') (for “jTPrar:) [ U ] 

3 “) (for c^qtsq^;) 

{231} 4 “) R^fh^IW’fPfriq: 

5 '') ^ 2551 ^ ( for ) [ N 3 ] 

6 “) gqr^g qfq: 

12 “) Transp. and ?j [N 3 ] 

13 *) ftqraa ( for '’w Jr) [ U ] 

®) Transp. T%qT and rPlT 

15 '^) v^iiq^fq; ( for ) 

0 ( for ftqcq:) [ N 3 J 

17 *) Transp. sipRr: and SR^: 

'*) qnrf^: ( for aigrfirl) [ Ns ] 

31 ") ^NRr^oJT: (for ) 

C Da Ds ] 

40 "■) qn1[:] ( for ) 

'*) (for asfq” ) [ Ns ] 

42 ') Iq ( for lift ) [ N 3 ] 

43 “*) ( for ) 

53 After 53, ins. 549* (transp. 

^nqf and gll) 

54 *) ^an^JTSTT ( for qsii) 

55 '') qqrflq ( for SRifqq ) [ Ki N 3 

Bs.5] 

56 ") [ailft ( forg^ 

57 *) i^ftqqgqqi [Ns] 
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[U] 

58 *) aw ( for 3if^ ) [ N3J 
) ff^»Ts[T JHWft ) [ Ns ] 

60 '*) 

61 “) ^ ( for !im ) 

) for °g?r:) [ Si Ki N3 ] 

64 ") ^ iT#Eg ^ 

'*) 3i»ra^Tg»Tn^ 

65 *) {for ) 

66“*) Reads 66“* after 67 

*) qTOraT»q [ [ N 3 ] 

f) cWT (for gar) [ N3 Vi Da ] 

Adhy. 61 

2 “) ’afet (for a^a) [ K3 ] 

4 *) { for aiaa^:) 

7 '*) ^’SV (for ) 

7 ( for ) [ N3] 

12 '*) 

13 *) (for ?f|?n«Rg ) [ ] 

16 Om. w- 

18 <") Om. 

19 “) ?r(grr (for ?r3Rt.) 

21 ( for ) 

24 ') gsreg: (for gar?5= IC N3 ] 

25 “) ( for ) [ K3 ] 

30 '*) [U] 

32 ') [ u ] 

34 “) gqifl: ( for gqtS:) [ U ] 

( for ) [ U ] 

36 *) [s] g?r aqr (for afrg?:) 
[Kci.s] 

39 “) ^aigq: (for 3Pn°) 

41 “) ^ 

‘^) ( for :) [ U ] 

45 “) ERdaiat (for ^lajqsTar:) 

48 ') ( for ) 

53 *) sRriaq: (for q^:) 

") ?t 3IT (fornajg:) 

54 *) q>)^: (for ?TSpq^° } 

[U] 

55 *) #a^: (for ^)ecb: ) [ N 3 ] 

56 “') arJT a: (for araa:) [ U ] 

57 *) qrf^: ( for awa:) [ U ] 


58 **) ctT^aro (for araarjft) 

59 “) ( for ) 

‘) 3^a: ( for 3 ^:) 

61 “) aa (for ipr) 

64 « 31% (for ) 

{2323 69 '*) 

78 *) ( for ) [ N 3 ] 

79 Reads 79 after 81 

'’) g a gir^ a m: (for °fTwm) 

[ Corrupt ] 

*) qwac(for3Rg) [U] 

80 *) % (for g# ) [ Ns ] 

81 ) ar^a (for ag^) [U] 

86 ?T ?i5i% ( for ) 

[ K 3 Ns Vi D 5 ] 

**) 'fiisgawwmt a^fr 

87 “) ai^ngt ( for ^ ) 

96 “) a a gwT [ Nb ] 

Adhy. 62 

10 *) ( for ^ ) 

11 “) ^aaf%«Rg (for “wan.) 

[U] 

Adhy. 63 

2 “) y^-aiqvjRt (for ) 

[N3M3.5] 

'^) airR#: ( for afNqra:) [ Ns ] 

6 '*) a^aqrnSt (for ) 

18 *) «i<tig<i<*4q^: 

19 ‘^) ^(fora) 

23 *) ( for jqfirw a ) [ U ] 

Adhy. 64 

2 ") JIfl^oig ( for^JlfCf ) [ U ] 

JNs] 

7 “) ^: ( for ) 

8 “) waaraflaT: (for °aim%ai:) 

[Ns] 

*) fgu qtT ^ r: ( for °2iTr^:) 

‘^) g (for ) 

19 *) starpaa^ (for sjwq^ia) 

20-22 Stanzas 20-22 are ins. on the 
margin. 
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21 *) 

23 “) After ins. =g [ U ] 

*) rig ( f or SBT) [ Ti Gc ] 

25 2 H a ( for ) [ Ns ] 

29 '*) aiT«WJP'« 55 ' 4 < ( for “JigrUU^) 

30 '^) [ u ] 

34 *) SBiTHft ( for ai^:) [N,] 
35"'^) Transp.C-gfgrS-and-^fgrg) [U] 
36 “) JTNl5irei^^: [Ns l 

Adhy. 65 

1 ‘) After ins <9 

4 '^) ( for 

[K 4 N 3 ] 

5 *) f ( for % ) 

‘) appg? (foraigmg) [N 3 ] 

6 *) gsn (for g^) 

9 gwfe (for safari) 

12 “) ^ ?g tRJT =5f (for ^ qsRqfe ) 

13 ‘) ^ ( for wm 3T3 ) 

[N 3 ] 

21 *) in ( for ?lt) 

36 “*) airg^«)g ?n (for °#g«n) [ U ] 

37 ■*) [ Ki Ss] 

41 *) ( for ^) [ Ns ] 

‘‘) art (for^) [Ns] 

Adhy. 66 

1 *) gg: (for g^) 

4 *) aijwfanft ( for ) 

[Nsl 

After 4, ins. 601* 

(233} 5 “) ^B«iT gral^ ?fclTl5T 
6 “) ( for °jpi) 

10 ') ^n^gr: (for ^ifgr:) 

12 ‘) ^ ( for ) [ Ns ] 

13 '*) vnfera^ ( for ) 

14 “) [??]q ( for =g) [K*] 

16 “*) (for } [ Nsl 

Adhy. 67 

2 ■’) ggotlTRlT ( for °JTR!T) 

4 “) ^ ( for »n) [ Ns ] 

') ig ( for I# ) 


"') gmre ( for ) [ u ] 

12 '’) First 'g om. [ NVi ] 

13 *) Transp. gi4t and ^ [ Ns ] 

15 **) ^ ( for Jwr) [ Ns ] 

16 *’) ^ ( for ) [ U ] 

*) grgrm (for gsfqalJr) 

17 *) Sl^ ?f ( for sNtff ^) 

'*) ?pig ( for ^TW:) [ Ts G 4 . 6 1 

18 '') (for ) [N1 

20 f) Transp. j^gi^ and ^ 

[KN 3 D 5 ] 

24 '’) Transp. g and gf 

27 *) ( for g?#ERT:) 

0 gt-qn^: (for gvgg^;) 

[ Kj.s ] 

28 0 « (for g:) 

29 ^ Transp. g* and g^q [ U ] 

30 °) g (for?n) [U] 

2 [u] 

Adhy. 68 

5 0 Transp. 5qTHR[ and 

6 *) ?lTftqg: ( for ^m^gET:) 

9 *) siftf ( for 3i?q) [JKs ] 

10 /) 5l%^gggra( [ Ns Ds ] 

11 ) irsgg ( for gqg) J Ns ] 

12 “*) ^ifggt*i3nfgfl( [Ns] 

16 *) q?!gq: ( for ) 

20 ") ^jr^-^gPig [?g]5rr (for 

23 '') ?nigigjj.(forggg^) 

24 “) gu? ( for aift ) [ Ns ] 

*) ( for ) [ Ns ] 

25 “) gg ( for aaq) 

} qssgig gg HRifFir (?) (for 
qs^gFi* gg giafft ?g) 

27 *) ( for gi^ ) [ U ] 

30 **) ( for ) [ U ] 

31 **) f^grggjg (forfjjqfe® 

32 “) aifqqr ( for aqgHT) [ Ns] 

37 *) gigqgi ( for gg° ) 

38 “*) «ijS^ ( for ) 

40 “) ^[jisgi^sqg: (for fJra ) 

43 *) 
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") (for R'ar??!:) 

50 “) ?wr ( for ?TITFtr) [ Ns 1 
'*) § ( for ) 

51 '*) ?mT ( for ) [ SiKi ] 

53 “) ^ sne ( for aigUTH ) f. U ] 

54 “) -( for flr^ ) [ Si Ki 

Bim- 4.0 ] 

55 *) gsnf^vi: ( for gsn ) 

57 '*) 33^ ( for ) [ Nj ] 

60 “) gT|5iT ( for srg JnflTfJJ.) 

tNs] 

61 ") ( for ) [ Si K Ns 

D5] 

62 '*) ( for 5R?: ) 

66 “') ( for ?t3rq[) [U] 

67 “) ( for ^ 

68 “) q^rrar (for ?rraTm) [ Nj] 

75 *) Transp. =5% and 

") jraiqfe (for [st] 

77 “) ( for ) 

(234) 78 *) ( for 

) 

79 '*) ^ (for ) [ U ] 

Adhy. 69 

2 '’) fliq^narf^ ( for ) 

tNsl 

®) 3if^ (for aig) [ N3 ] 

6 “*) ( for ) 

14 °) era: ( for gra:) 

( for ) 

18 *) m«^i^(for ^5?^rara;) [U] 

19 *) fcHfSsrqra: ( for sfiftq® ) [ U ] 

20 /) ( for ^ ) [U] 

28 “) qctg^ T 3 ( for ) 

[Ns] 

29 “) graf JTrar (for grw Jirra 

fig:) 

30 “) ( f or^viT: ) 

ai ir g^w iwf 

[N3] 

35 “) sirq ( for^^ ) ^ 

'*) girarar Uor girarji^) 

[^iKiDs] 


37 After 37, ins. 678* 

38 “') ( for ftSa ) [ U ] 

40 *) AT ( for % ) [ Ds ] 

41 ") % ( for %) 

[K 0 . 1 D 5 ] 

42 ") Transp. and D 5 ] 

45 ") aT3l< ( for ) [ Ns ] 

46 '') in'aT (for arq) 

48 0 I?r%ra ( for ■litf^era ) [ Ko .2 

Dai] 

49 0 g ( for ^ ) [ U ] 

'*) vReiT (for gm?n) 

51 ") ( for “gnq ^ 

'*) (for giRcr) [ Ns ] 

Adhy. 70 

2 *) ^?snoii ( for ) 

3 ') sn%ra: ( for Ji%° ) _ 

5 gctT 3 ( for af^RraelRl) 

[U] 

7 *) 3 ^# (forgi^) [Si Ko-i] 

8 ■*) 5iaT^5lf^ ( for ) 

9 0 { for ) [ U1 

'^) gifeqf ( for 

11 '*) ?ra: (for era:) [N 3 ] 

*) ^sirarqqi ^?*Tra: [ u ] 

12 *) ( for 5 PIem) 

20 “) ^ft: (for 

ft:) 

") ( for TRa^srai) 

22 ') ^Ten^a ( for ) 

[ Ns G 4.6 ] ^ 

23 *) ?5R aaqro [ Ns ] 

28 *) qT^( for qHP^) 

36 *) ^[?W ]li ( for fit) 

40 “) t eRq H ( for q 3 eRq) [ N 3 ] 

41 ') eraiqra ( for 5 W 1 ^*r) 

[ KNi.s Ds ] 

46 *) f (for=g) [KoDal 

Adhy. 71 

2 *) raai 1^31 ( for fsttrlH ) [ Ns ] 
“) aurora: { for qjiTt?!® ) 

6 V ( for ) 
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8 0 Transp. and 
10 “) %[S]si (for ^ g ) 

12 “) g (for ) 

'^) Transp. JT and 51 [ Dj Ga ] 

13 *) gfNi: (for [ Ns Ds Gi ] 
£235} 16 ‘‘) q^;TsI^I5J: (for gpw- 

5^f) [Ni-s] 

17 ‘) ( for ) 

^ ( for w ) [ U ] 

18 *) ( for q?;? ) 

') aigsirflft^sr (for ) [ u ] 

20 '*) ( for ) [ Ns ] 

21 *) % (for ) 

^ 

26 f) ( for ftW ) 

tNs] 

28 '*) ( for 5fTa ) [ Ns ] 

30 “) ( for 5l^ ) 

*) ?m;(for 3ip^) 

31 ’’) qgsqii [ ? read q;qT ] ( for 

SIfST) 

32 ') 5E^ ( for 5Rft) 

34 *) Transp. qiqq and 

36 “) qJT ( for qq ) [ Do ] 

After 36“*, ins. 708* ( with 

V. 1.^) 

( for ^ ) 

3^5*0% 5RWt% smrqig^ 

After 36, ins. 709* ( with 

V. I. ) 

37 *) cnftT^fq: ft^TT (for 5(7^:) 

[Ns] 

38 After 38, ins. 710* 

39 *) %«qT!rR?n515?ri^^( for 

[Ns] 

40 Om. 

43 *) Wqf ( for 3Tl^ 

wqi) 

48 ‘) ait^ ( for 5wft%8n ) [ U ] 

52 *) for gm- 

) [ Ns ] 

56 *) ( for ‘’g^) 

[%] 


58 *) qg ( for q5T ) [ U ] 

'*) ( for fl[?5rre!qJ31 i 

[ Ks Ns ] 

Adhy. 72 

I *) [ u ] 

3 '*) Transp. and 
5 *) 5# ^girtfe ( for 51^° ) 

[ Ns ] 

8 ") ( for cl^q ) [ Ns ] 

9 “) ^ ( for if) [ Ns ] 

10 “) ?5JTOT%^ ( for ) [ U ] 

*) ?q^n ^ ( for ^ ?q^) [ U ■ 

II “) (for ^ i 

=g) [U] 

12 *) gvracm (for ) [ U ] 

') Transp. tq and »T|i [ h p.a 

Do] 

20 “) =g ( for q ) 

*) q^rresi (for qrq jttjtist ; 

21 '') %q ( for 5ftH ) [ Ns ] 

*') f^3igs=q ( for °5rajr: ) 

22 '*) gqi gqr: ( for gqi^qai:) [ l.J] 

23 *) ^iTiwrqg (for ) 

Adhy. 73 

8 “) q^ tq ( for ^ q^ ) 

18 “) ft (for [ ]ra) 

'') 5??q ( for 5T^ ) 

19 '') Transp. ?! and q [ Ns ] 

21 “) 5i?iipq ( for ) 

25 “) qtqftq ( for % 5q° J [ M ] 

26 ‘) ( for ) [ Ns ] 

30 “) qT5g qr in qr (for ^S^g qr 
*n^) 

36 *') ( for q^ ) [ Cd ] 

£236} Adhy. 74 

3 *) ( for ) 

.[Ko.2.4Ns] 

11 “) 3#q?qft (for sqvrqrqf^) 

After 11, ins. 750* (with 
V. 1. as in K ) 


24a 
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Adhy. 75 

6 '") Transp. and 

[ % B, Gs ] 

7 “) ( for siWT^) 

'*) After , ins sr: [ KDs ] 

10 *’) g (for 9T) 

11 “) [N 3 ] 

0 =^(for^) 

14 ®) [U] 

•*) ^6^ (for ) 

18 “) Transp. ?TT and 
20 0 ( for c^t era ?n°) 

[Nb] 

Adhy. 76 

12 ‘) Sira ( for ^MlWI) 

13 Transp. and ^ 

[N3D5] 

15 '*) Jiraf ( for etsm ) [ Ks J 

18 ‘) After sRNsr, ins. aifq 

19 “) »?:*Hr<Jr^arr (for ) 

[S3] 

25 “*) firafira ( for ^gfl^) 

[ Ki .2 Ms Cd Arj. ( comm.) ] 

26 “) STSira eWIFITr ( for ftra 

*lf) [N3] 

*) ( for ra %) 

29 ‘‘) Transp. stpi and 

32 *) (for ^) 

) ?ri^(for 

33 ‘^) (for ) 

'A 

Adhy. 77 

16 “) 311^ (for ) 

) (for “snqgT^) [M] 

18 '*) ^^(for^^) 

25 “) for ^ ) 

Adhy. 78 

1 “) ra ( for g) [N3] 

3 ) aiwraragf (for °SRr:) 

*) %^lRrra'qRn: (for vrafrai 

[N3] 

5 «13SJ.( for 1^) [ Na Ds ] 


6 *) Transp. and srai 
“*) Transp. ?i^: and sn#et [ N3 ] 

8 *) ?israr^ (for ) 

11 '*) 5raw ^5^ 

14 *) ( for ) 

15 '*) ciraf (for ra=q) [ u ] 

18 ^ ( for ) 

20 “) »Tclf ( for Trai) 

23 ‘) raftai (for ) 

25 “’) =g ( for g ) 

28 ') irf^r ( for sra ) [ Ki Na ] 

30 ’’) ^^ra^(forftsm) 

32 “) ^r(for%) [Ko.3NaD3] 

35 *) Jira® (for IT?°) 

') W«?niTi^ ( for ° ’gro?!) [U] 

36 *) •Tggrara: (for iiTgq^a?!) 

[N 3 D 5 G 3 ] 

37 '*) g ( for ra) 

Adhy. 79 

4 “) ^ g ^q qibir ( for g) 

6 ®) ( for ?i ) [ D4 G3] 

C237J raa ( for % ) J S3 ] 

‘‘) aaraf g ^ra^ [ S3 ] 

7 Transp. % and % 

9 “) %(forg) [K 1 S 3 ] 

(for ) 

') straq^f (for si^q?raTT%) [U] 
10 “) Transp. spra^ and grf 

16 “) g(forg) [^iSsJ^^ 

1 ^qira M i Tiqe ^ q fnt [S 3 ] 

17 “*) grrai a (for sm 

'*) (for W ) 

[K 2.4 SaDn] 

21 '*) eTSRraf g [U] 

22 '*) era ( for ra ) [ U ]^ 

24 “) qR: ( for ftg:) [S 3 ] 

25 ') i*f^e*|ei ( for ) 

30 “) gg ( for SRR) 

*) ?rarf^ (for ) 

Adhy. 80 

1 “) ^(forrarai) [S 3 ] 
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) ( for ira#:) [ N3 ] 

2 '*) f (fort) [N3B4DJ 

10 ‘) g ( for ^) 

11 “} ( for ?r3iT) [ D5 3 

12 “) 3 ^ ( for sjrt) [ ^1 K, Dr, ] 
20 “) 3 ( for ^ ) 

Adhy. 81 

2 “*) *RI ( for w) [ N3 ] 

3 “) ( for [ N, ] 

8 *) g»jr° (for mf ) [ U ] 

13 “) ( for <!^T7TI^ ) 

15 3h: (for ) 

Adhy. 82 

4 ‘‘) (for cpj% 

[^3] 

5 ^ ^51^ ( for ?4 W ) [ _u ] 

11 ‘) 5Tm4g t ( for ?tT 11% % ) 

12 “) !rre5h8sf 

Adhy. 83 

2 *) IPV|% tRit? (for »ifvr4- 

3 “) (for *r?ng#?sjT:) 

'*) qt?fh^ {for qftaiRi) 

11 “) =9 ( for 3) 

*) ( for ) 

13 ‘*) OTg: m »lt: ( for ’qiWTFRi: 

qg:) [NsBaDa] 

Adhy. 84 

2 J) ( for Ji^) [ N3 B3.4 ] 

3 ®) 5n«raT5: (for sTrvqq??: 

m^) [N3] 

") n«l ( for *515^) [ 1^3 ] 

4 *) qRSfrqqjj; (for qiq^mn) 

') 5P?r: ?RIT ( for Hs g )Sg ar) 

5 “) *ra:sa3 (for nf|) 

14 *) qra^nqPIF^ ( for ) 

[ Ko-s N3 G4_6 ] 

15 “) mk ( for 3151? ) [ N3 ] ^ 

") |:?ra^(forpiq?^) [N3] 

17 *’) (for gr«n) [ D5 Gj ] 


*') S«^n^(for q^q^) [U]^ 

19 *) qrpmi ( for [ N3 ] 

“) 3ig^5i?rr (for sig^qrra:) I u) 

Adhy. 85 

1 '’) q^ q^ ( for ?q^ ) 

[238} 3 ®) sra ( forqf^) 

5 ^ Jftr? ( for s% ) 

6 “) 33^(for3cn^) 

'*) %T (for n ) 

[N3] 

7 '’) qrapit ( for qqWi) 

8 ‘) siq?i?5i: ( for '’era:) 

'') 4raqfT: ( for cfRPiq^r:) [ U I 

9 *) e%[T ( for ) [ U ] 

10 *) ?I53 ( for ?t|) [ M ] 

14 “) ( fos qj^oi) [ U ] 

16 ') gqft^ (for aqpqf^ ) 

17 *) ( for ) 

'*) qr^ J for ^qraiH 

■4<sq& ) [ N 3 ] 

19 *) ( for M'Hpn ) [ ^1 Ki Ns 

Gsl 

27 *) era: (for ) 

‘‘) srr^ (for sii«gg:) 

Adhy. 86 

5 “) sqq?* ersiq; (for *qq?« te='t) 

11 “) JITWTR^,( for nTraqf) 

12 “*) After ins. sit 

13 '’) t ( for [si]:eq ) £U ] 

15 *) erar (for ?i?r) [ Ns ] 

Adhy. 87 

2 “) sifq^q ( for “%qt) 

*) «qen^ (for gqer:) 

") qqseR ( for <#!? ) [ S3 ] 

3 “) ^ (for wspqei) [ S3 ] 

4 Si^ran^ ( for 3iqsqq(.) 

6 *) tnfti: ( for ) 

') sra?^ (for ) 

'*) e qq q t c i ( for egRi^ ) 

9 “) (for erar) [ S3 ] 

12 qrt ( for =qTt) 

14 *) ( for MH T iqglt ) 
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') WiiaT ( for ) [ K2-4 Ds ] 

15 “) ?3[TfSr tRT W ( for JTT JI^) 

16 ') After ins. ^ [ U ] 

17 *) f ( for f ) 

[Ksf^sBiDJ 

18 *) qgJTRcCfor qgjRl) 

Adhy. 88 

1 “) i'lif ( for ) 

3 “) (for ) 

6 *) Om. 5? [ K % D5 ] 

7 “) ^ { for “qJTlfq ) 

*) ( for sfsra^: ) 

8 “) amm (for gqr# ? ) 

11 “) 

) ( for ) 

[ Ki N1.3 D5 ] 

12 “) «sm5q5^ ( for Jri^° ) [ N3 ] 

"*) ?rHi5^ TO qii75Tf^5:#et 

13 “) ( for ft q° ) [ Ks ] 

') UTOPFdt ( for °5P% ) 

**) 3q%m (for ) [ Nf. ] 

14 *) ftffiqiTO. (for °’T?TT ) 

') 3RI ( for aigqT° ) 

'*) TOT ( for ) 

15 ") ftTO: (for ftroi:) 

“) ^TO?m: (for °?h; ) 

16 *) ^: ( for gq^Trlin:) 

17 “) aip^(for#q.) [U] 

20 “') TOft ( for ^ ) [ N3 G4-0 ] 

24 *) JTTTOl ( for ) [ K3 Gi ] 

After 24'^'^, ins. 868* (with 
V. 1. as in Ki) 

") ?lTO#PigTOa^: 

25 ") ( for ) [N3] 

(239} “) [ U ] 

Adhy. 89 

1 *) TOTOg:( for TOTO^c) 

2 “) ( for 5fil«5tfft ) J N3] 

5 ■*) TOajg; ( for TOpi;) [ N1.3 ] 

7 After 7, ins. 873* 

8 “) ( for Jfttqrai) [ N3 ] 


9-10 The ten names ending with 
g are spelt with g. After 10'^'*, 
ins. 875* 

10 ‘) ( for ^ncT) 

f) 

11 “®) irftro # ?r5n qw- 

14 “) ?ra: (forgaiq;) [ 3 ] 

®) [NrJ 

") ( for Jjq ) 

15 “) sw ( for Jgj WTO =q ) 

*) ( for H# ) 

17 After 17, ins. 879* 

11 Transp. 18“® and 20“® 

20 “) ( for ) 

0 ftftlWt ( for ?ra: W ft ) 
23 “) ( for ) 

25 “) TOI ( for cr?l ) 

29 •') wft nflTOi: ( for sifta^sra:) 

30 “) ^^<?.(q n ( 4 (for °ftin4t:) [ U ] 
®) TO^ITO. ( for 5 i?tif^TO_) 

32 ®) [ U ] 

') TOnq^(forWTOrq() 

33 “) ( for ) 

f) WTOl ?3l ( for w TO ) 

[N 3 ] 

35 ') q^iftTOq^'^ 
f) WTOt ( for WTOI) 

37 ") WTOT: ( for WITOi: ) 

/) (for ) [N 3 Da Dj] 

38 “) wwrftagftw (for wnwsift gs) 

[%] 

42 *) gqra ( for ) [ Ks N 3 ] 

43 ®) ( for ^^5nw^) 

44 ®) %r 4 ( for ) 

cRW ( for = 5 nTO ) [ N3 ] 
f) aianro (for sTOl° ) [KI3 T2G3] 

45 “) ( for ) 

45 45“® is repeated ( with v. 1.) 

j^rsro: (for 5I5R^:) [ U ] 

47 WW ( for 5 ft ) 

51 ®) Wlft^sp: (for ) [ N 3 ] 

‘) ft"^: ( for 5^ ft?r%:) 
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*) ( for ) 

[ Ns.3 Bi-sm ] 

53 *) ( for ) 

54 *) srof^r: ( for JifRsn:) 

Adhy. 90 

1 *’) ^ ( for ^ ) 

2 *) jnii# ( for jm#) 

3 “) (for %qraL)^[ % ] 

5 *) 5Icirai:( for Sim) [ Ns] 

6 “) q'OI ( for giT) [ Kj Ns ] 

*) g?r (for H?n) 

11 After ins. g 

12 qfRR^ (for 

[U] 

14 auf^rra: ( for 3#7n%:) 

15 ( for 

17-18 g<r<w: ( for ) [ N1.51 
19 a^aFi^: (for aigawnfr) 
auaifR ( for aiFPig) 

23 ai#3Rg (for aiajatqtt) 

25 After (ins. ) 

{240} gjifiig ( for aiRifR) 

26 5Ria ( for ) Before 5r??Tf, 

ins. 51 

31 '’) Transp. ?IRT and vm 

32 ( for ???I^*rrar) [ Sfs ] 

35 ( for 5Rf) (for 

) [U] 

40-41 From up to ^tsRl 

snu Om. 

42 ai^rar ( f or^ ) here & 

below [ Ns ] 

45 3TSRq?q^Stg5i ( for 3I5?T ait 

qqsrm: *Tinf:) [Kj] 

46 Om. [ Ns Bo.o ] 

48 “) ( for ^wrf) 

Here and in the sequel 5irag 
(for ) 

50 Om. qg:? [ Ns ] 

51 *TRR*3(.3?Rfg: (for g^^fsiTRrWt,) 

( for ) 

52 Before ft, ins. ai^ff 


56 ai^^p!5Rgipi!Tjfor 
f%?cRUTI5?) [ 1 ^ 3 ] 
gtg ( for ) 

61 Om. grg 
63 After ins gsil 

66 After ins. ?rai 

68 Om. R 

70 Om. m 

71 Om. 51 

^ ( for 5 !^; ) 

[ N1.3 ] 

77 After 77 ins. 903’" ( with v. 1., 

78 ( for 

snf^m ) 

81 (for ) 

83 ( for ) 

84 sl5!vlHi ( for ) 

85 (for the first HW ! 

After ins. 

apim fJfRfi; aidt^ goigr^f 
aiaiJRg (fcr 

ai?Rmi5l) 

87 After gqtt, ins. 

88 sftc^ (for 5l^?Tf 

*1151 ) 

3cqK*n5ii5l ( for apRTJira) 

89 After 89, ins. ^5ratsfirR*«J 

90 Om. 

91 After 91, ins, 906’" 

93 After ins. RfJiRR aR 

( for 3l5Ji) 

94 ( for aRtaRiri) 

sa 

After gft, ins. aigit 

95 Mui 3^ 

96 “) Om. g. 

Om. 

After 96“*, ins. the following 
passage followed by 909’" 

t visjt: g»R: q^: 5RR ^ 

JjaiTqRRci5^5l?ft 
sJt?i5^sf^mwT« ?nn 
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909* Om. 

Adhy. 91 

1 '') (for ^ifsr^^RT) 

3 ') lira!!; ( for *«IRR[) 

6 “) ( for 3iq" ) 

9 *) eb^ifi rs^ gri: [ Corrui^ ] 
£241} 13 ‘) !| !i [ Ns ] 

17 0 ( for ) 

Adhy. 92 

2 *) ( for ) 

4 *) ( for m° ) 

') ( for sg^rim ) 

7 '’) ?TSH: ( for vraiTHT ^ ) 

[NJ 

'*) %sqrt ^i«n (for ?j3is^wif) 

15 ‘) ( for g|: ) [ S 3 ] 

21 0 stifirr (for ) 

22 *) «sJS5*n ( for 51^*11 W ) 

30 j ( for ^ ?n) 

'*) ( for ) [ Si ] 

32 “) M sn«r^ ( ? 5 T ) 5 ^^ ( for 
aiwiTTEg^) 

39 “) Kfor^n) 

44 “) f^ji(forg^) [Si S 3 ] 

46 *) Slf^TcfK ( for sif^CTra;) 

'*) «ga»i;(forg5ra;)JU] 

47 ®) JW ( for ^ ) [ S 3 ] 

49 '*) % ( for 3if ) 

50 “) 3iRn ( for ^ ) [ S 1.3 

53 '*) 3l5q^ ( for ) [ S 1.3 ] 

55 “’) *54 ( for q;^ ) [ S 3 Ds ] ^ 

") 513R^ ( for usi'’) [ ^1 S 3 ] 

Adhy. 93 

1 “) (for ctgj^) 

3 0 smF?r (for ) [ S 3 

Da.i ] 

8 *) sif^Rri^rlT ( for ) 

13 “) SISI ( for g %) 

14 ') (for ^ I) [ S 3 ] 


15 '’) ^ 

27 *) [SJ] ^^(for^HSsDa] 

*) ?ra: ( for ?R[T) [ S 1.3 ] 

30 '’) »Tr (for at) 

33 '“*) 31CT ( for ?I3Ri;), and ?rR; 

gf^raRW: ( for ai# aqt^:) 
[S 3 ] 

35 0 Transp. *T and 

37 ‘) er^r {for ) [ U ] 

Adhy. 94 

1 '’) «?q (for qg) [ S 3 M 3 ] 

4 After 4'’^ ins. 962*^ 

5 “) aif^ ( for airaq[) [S 3 ] 

5 ^^ ( for ) 

8 *) ( for ) 

11 °erfh^: [ S3 ] 

12 j ' ^ 4 ^q t[s]^g: (for ^^WPRTt) 
0 sirl^ (for SiWgTj 

18 *) 3RT (for ai^) [ S 3 ] 

20 “) ■g ( for «) 

29 “) Transp. g and fim [ S 3 ] 

30 *) gm [ ^1 K ] 

0 « gi ( for ) 

31 *) 3ng??«nt (for araif^wr*) 

38 “) g? ( for ^) 

42 gg gg: (for 5 W?ggt) [ N 1.3 ] 
46‘^‘*) Om. 

48 '*) ?ig: (for gg:) [ S 3 ] 

55 *) gqr^: ( for f^vjgi:) [ S 3 ] 

‘^) ^ ( for ^ ) 

56 **) i fnfum (for ggr gR*r) [ S 3 ] 

58 i (for qtgrgfq) 

59 ') ai^gRTig ( for °5IFr) [ S 3 ] 

60 “) ^gT (for gqt ligr) 

*) gwiiggi 

60'-61^ Ora. [ S 1.3 Vi Be 3 

61 /) ^ggKi (for ggjTHi) 

64 “) (for gr^gr) 

*) gisg (for Igii;) 

£242} 74 ( for ) 

[S 3 ] 

84 “) g gg!^ (for gisggi gg) [S 3 ] 
88 ( for ^ ) [ S 3 ] 
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92 '*) ( for ) 

[K^Nb] 

Adhy. 95 

4 *) (for vR^rlvT) 

9 “) ( for ) [ Ng ] 

14 “) ( for ) 

(for sR*r°) 

Adhy. 96 

1 “) % ( for ^frtJTl) [ Ns 
6 *) TriJTTH ( for KWg) [ Nj ] 

10 For 10"*. subst. 999* 

17 '’*) ! HTO^t4fe : ( for ) 

[Ns] 

18 *) 

21 *) (for 

24 ®) ?i^5nsig;?rt 3 r: 

28 *) iTRsn^: ( for ) 

*') ( for 

) [U] 

After 28, ins. 1004* 

30 “) (for 

ii\ -. . -.-*- - ^ 

37 *) ( for 3igs^) [ Ns Bg ] 

38 *) “grPT ( for ) 

[Kf^i.sDs] 

39 After 39, ins. 1013* 

41 After 41, ins. 1017* 

43 “) ( for [ai] ) [ N1.3 Ds ] 

44 ") gar ( for ^ ) [ N ] 

For 44"*, subst. 1018* [Nj.-J 
46 “) agf ( for Raf) [ N Bi ] 

50 “) aar (for aai) 

51 *) ani^4#rflr% 

54 “) %a ( for ^ ) 

55 '’) ( for ) [ U ] 

59 0 f gas#: ( for ) 

Adhy. 97 

1 After 1, ins. 1022* (with v. 1.) 

2 *) vrrf^ ( read °#r) sft ( for w 

5 *) ar ( for a ) [ Ni.g ] 

"*) (for a5«T; in both places ) 

[NsDs] 


10 *) TRiaffT (for aiTwa) 

12 “) g ( for a ) 

Adhy. 98 

1 ') ?r3ir qRgar 
*/) Om. [%.^] . 

3 ") agar (for #ish) [ u ] 

4 *) aa^aa: {for gn^aa: ) 

5V) Om. [l^i.s] 

6 “) a^ {for aar®) 

7 ‘‘) Rtwn?ia (for ^s?a°) [ Ni... ] 

12 0 aaa: (for.a^:) 

13 “) ^(fora^) [N 1 . 3 ] 

*) I??- (for aa) [ Ns ] 

15 *) 

17 ") (for aar) 

20 aai ( for aa:) 

28 read (for ®la) 

29 '’) m ( for flrar ) 

33 '*) Transp. ara: and fg [ I^s ] 

Adhy. 99 

5 °) After ins. % 
t243} *) aiJr naa: (for crt a^:) 

6 *) anaft#?! ( for arrefraft) [ Ns; 
12 *) 35?}3aaraag (for ®5a ara^) 

[KsNsGs] 

15 •*) After =a, ins. aift [ kSs ] 

29 “) firaraf^^t: (for ) 

36 ') aaraaafia# 

41 “) After cBa, ins. =a 
*) a[i»R»g (for anrf^tg) 

'‘) aa^^afh (for a a® ) 

43 **) (for °aain) [ Ns ] 

44 After % ^aa aaia, ins. 1068 

45 ') vaTaiar ( for w[° ) 

46 **) [a] a ( for a) 

47 “) faai^ (for aarvfiar ) [Ns 
) ga aiaa at aar 

■*) aa (for iia) [ Ki ] 

Adhy. 100 

1 '*) ar ga: (for 5ia%: ) [ Ns ] 

2 •*) After ins. 

3 “) g (for ag) 
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*) g^TT ( for ^ ) 

'*) fWrWRi; ( for °g»T^) 

4 '') 5T?iii ^ 

15 0 5roq?Rr [ Nj ] 

17 ®) [ailfe ( for [sr]f^) 

28 *) [ 31 ] (for ) 

[K0N3] 

'") [ 31 ] 4 ^ 43 : (for [N 3 ] 

After 28, ins. 1087* 

29 ‘) OTrara ( for “4?I) [ Ns ] 

30 “) ^ ( for ^ ) 

*) I (for taraJTRfq ) 

[N 3 ] 

Adhy. 101 
4 ®) a4?r: ( for ^ 1 ^:) 

10 (for ) 

14 '0 5CT4^SI ( for gsT^r'^) 

15 *) ( for ??4ct: ) 

0 [f] ^ (for [ 31 ] ) [ Na ] 

After 15, ins. an additional 
colophon 

16 After 16, ins. 1096* 

17 “) ^ a=5iH tai [ Nb D« ] 

*) ( for ) 

23 ‘‘) for ) [ U ] 

25 ( for fri:) 

27 *) n^3Ri: (for ) 

Adhy. 102 

*) [N3] 

?ra: asu: ( for asiT^^r) [ N 3 ] 

7 ") [3i]wta?^ (for ) 

8 “) =a ( for % ) [ Si Ki N 3 ] 

11 ') °5WTaa- 

After ll*^**, ins. 1104* 

( with V. 1. ) 

12 '“) aijwif^iaaf^a: [ Ko N3 ] 

16 *) [ U ] 

18 *) “arflrwl ( for =aTf^ ) [ Ns 1 

19 *) ( for ) 

Adhy. 103 

1 '’) ( for ) 


10 “) S^a ( for vrrer) [ Corrupt ] 

13 *) ?iai ( for gvii) 

14 After 14, ins. lllO'"' 

17 °) araarare (for ) 

[N 3 ] 

Adhy. 104 

3 “) Bfflsnaa (for ) 

4 0 aa (for at?) 

7 '*) Transp. 3 a: and aa [ N 1.3 
D„ Di] 

{244} 8 ®) ?Ra ( for %a ) 

9 After 9, ins. App. I, No. 58 
( with V. 1., omitting lines 
8 , 10 , 11 ) 

10 *) aan? 'Wi a? 

0 aa ak: ^amaa 

'’) sr: (for a?*i) 

12 0 aaar (for aaai) [ S 1.3 Ds ] 

'*) ga: (for aa:) 

After 12, ins. 1120* 

13 “) far? a l?eft 

afiaaia; 

16 ') aa^i^a aai (for ai iaarara:) 

[N 1 . 3 ] 

'*) a (for a ) [Si K 1.3 K 3 ] 

17 “) a%paa^ a aaa: 

*) ?rea atwa ^raa: 

'*) agfl!^5aT^aa [N 3 ] 

18 “) 5T5?r ( for ) 

*) (for^^ijraraa:) 

") 5p=ra (for ) 

aiiajpRa fta ?a: 

19 “j a 5rtkT5ag?f5a 
®) a kra^kra:(for ^Raaai.) 

") f^a^a^Taaa After 19, ins 

1124* ( with V. 1. ) 

20 “) air 5ri^ 

*) araaaa^ara? 

*) a 511^ [ N 1.3 ] 

21 “) arwam a^a 

”) ( for^) 


[K„.3] 
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Adhy. 105 


2 “) JTfRgssqq; ( for ii3i° ) 

*) l^viT^ ( for wf ) 

5 ") ( for °5FOT ) [ Si Ki.j ] 

'*) ?Rr: (for ) 

6 “} ( for Tr3T° ) [ Gi ] 

*) ( for ) 

') Transp. qj^i and ?gl 

q 

10 “) ^rf5ITJ?FI«T 

“) [ Ns Ti Gs ] 

‘) ( for ) [ Ns ] 

12 *) 

14 “*) (for ) 

20 aiTSfi: ( for 3;|?r:) [ U ] 

23 ‘/) Transp. and ggi 

24 p ;n^ ^f°^[^N3 ] ^ 

cISTrf^: ( for [ 3^ ]sit^ ) 

26 ') (for g ) [ U ] 

27 ‘) 5lt^i5lTl% ( for ?I^ ) 

Adhy. 106 

7 *) [ an )W[on^ (for qnRI^ ) 

[Ni.s Br,Dj 

Adhy. 107 

5 *) {? read n ) ^ nfFnnJ ( for 

^ JTfnnnr) 

8 ") ( for aw^) 

[ Corrupt ] 

12 ') {for °?i^f) 

17 ‘') (for ^s?nnT) 

[^iKmN] 

“) ( for *ai^ ) 

*) sr^j^ 5r5nqT (for *aro3r5g?raiT) 
'*) gn: (for ner:) 

After 24, ins. 1141*, 
followed by line 1 of 1142* 
After 25, ins. 1144* 

') ct«r (for ^) 


19 

21 

24 

25 
27 


£ 245 } 


29 After 29, ins. 1146* ( with 

V. 1.) 


31 *) 


32 *’) 

33 *) 
") 

34 “*) 

36 0 

37 “) 


1 “) 
2 

3 V 
5‘) 

6^6) 
9 ') 
10 ") 

') 

a) 

12 

13 

16 *) 
edj 

18 “) 
”) 
”) 


qn ( for n^iqn ) 

After 31“^ ins. 1148* ( with 
V. 1.) 

f9ST«f 3 ^ ( for I# ) 

( for ) [ U ] 

?t^(forcI«rT)- 
^(for^) [K 3 ND 4 ] 

(for gnsEERni) 

^ [ ^1 D 5 ] ^ 

5nrrf^ (for %i«t 

5:51551) 

Adhy. 108 

( for ) [ K 2_4 ] 
%nqpR (for sjrgs&^ui) [ u ; 
Transp. ?w: and ^ 15 : 

( for ) [NbI 

(for ^152: fmt) 

Om. 

31^^: (for 31 ^:^;) 
f ( for qfii<Sdqit) 

( for |^#t qRft =5 ) 

( for "w ) 

After 13“^ ins. 1155* 

^ ^ » 

(for ) 

[Ns] 

Om. 

5W% ( for ^niT) 
n^q i%; 


1 

9 

13 

15 


16 


Adhy. 109 

BTunr^n (for ) 
*) ^f l ni^n v TT [ Ns ] 
“) nr ( for =q ) 

*) ( for |«q% ) [ Ns ] 

*) 5 Rn: qj^nra; (for 
[KoNsBi] 

<*) f^(for%) [NB 5 . 6 ] 

*) ( f or ^ ) [ U ] 
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17 0 ( fcr ffpT:) [ Kg NJ 

19 After 19'^'* ins. 1162* 

*) ^ ( for ) 

7) ( for fiRW ) 

22 *) [ Ng ] 

23 ’’) ^ to: t for ) 

) f^wnn: ( for f^TTHIT:) 

25 *) [3l] q'tq^ra; (for [ailwraq^) 

31 ') ( for 5n^:) 

Adhy. 110 

2 *) 5^ ( for qq ) [ Ng ] 

12 ®) ?!fr ^ (for I ^ ^) 

21 *) fs^Tfor [Sjfqf) 

24 *) ( for «t*Tqi:) 

26 After 26“'*, ins. 1166* (with 

V. 1. ) [ Sig ] 

30 “) “ottetr; 

36 0 a^ITO^rrf^ ( for aim?® ) 

38 *) qwtfif^raiH. ( for 
[ Corrupt ] 

43 *) Jirn^TO. ( for [ Ns ] 

Adhy. Ill 

6 After 6°”, ins. 1173* 

9 ") qpqaift 

[246} 12 *) m jrqqi: ( for qgsiT 

gi^) [Ng] 

“) ( for 5TTOfR!?r:) 

[KgNg] 

13 '*) ( for ) 

14 '’) g ( for ^) 

15 After 15'’®, ins. 1178* 

15-16 Reads 15‘’-16-® after 12 (?) 

17 ®) ( for qfimr) 

18 “) gif^ (for 31% ) [ U ] 

19 “) ( for ) 

20 (for aT%Tqr:^f^) 
23 '*) ^q^srrf^: ( for 

26 “) !jiR% ( for qg ^ ) [ Nj ] 

*) ^(forfl) 

■*) gq ( f or TOT) 

27 ®) Transp. q^ and gq?: 


28 “) qrTO%: ( for °¥rq« ) 

") ^T^Rqr ( for ) [ Ng ] 

29 °) [ Ng ] 

30 '’) ^ 

'') [s]q5TO;(forgTO;) 

32 '’) Mf ( for [3r]?T) 

33 **) gropqfSr (for Mqtro”) 

Adhy. 112 

7 '^) qw^^: ( for ) [ Si K 

NgDg] 

8 '’) qq ( for gcff) 

^qf^: Rf ( for ) 

13 After 13“®, ins. 1186* 

( with V. 1. ) 

14 ®) Transp. and qro; 

') ^iTORqrqqiqrg [ Si Kojig ] 

'*) (for ) [ Ng ] 

16 “) q ( for g ) 
qsFmrRTppiq 

19 ®) ¥i^%iTfcn ( for gq'’) 

28 “) g q on qqw r 

29 “) TOH { for TOIT ) 

®) ( for °q^f) 

30 *) % ( for [^] f ) 

31 “) 3iTqR(^ ( for aqqfi^ q) 

32 wqf (for 3TqT) [ K ] (except Ki) 

[Ng] 

33 3Rq% ( for qg3n%T) 

34 ®) [sr] ft q?^qr ( for ) 

Adhy. 113 

2 “) ( for 5qqt% ) 

4 qrWTftrf^r ( for Viqq) 

6 *) SRTJtnsgl ( for gqq® ) 

7 **) g?mqg ( for sqmq;) [ Kg ] 

8 **) ( for V.) 

20 *) ft^qwqqj^q ( for a ' g|gq»^ ) 

21 “) qrolre ( for ) 

*) [3i] qqjqqffSi (for “sisiTft) 

24 “) q?q1ftl ( for )^[ Kg ] 

26 ") q% ( for ) [ Ng ] 

32 “) <^ ( for qq ) 

33 “) ^ftrarqnq (for ?iftrqf) [Kg] 
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35 For 35'^ subst. 1196* 

37 ^ 

38 *) ff?i( Sfcrr ( for ) [ u ] 

40 “) ^ ( for 5T ) [ Ka Na Da ] 

Adhy. 114 

1 “) ( for ) [ Na ] 

3 “) ^5^ ( for ) 

") i^(for 
6 *) 

7 ") ?t5r:, (for ?r3rr) ^ 

21 ®) ggr ( for [ Na ] ^ 

23 “) fJtgUJIT ( for ^gHf) [ Na ] 
£247} After 23“*, ins. 1212* 

( with V. 1. ) 

28 ®) cf^n5gTTi,( for giggrg) 

After 28, ins. 1219* (om. line 1) 

29 “) ( for ) ( here and 

elsewhere ) 

31 *) (for ^^1^:) 

34 *) [Ni.aJ 

38 “) ^g?«rrgt (for ) 

'*) ( for gg®:) [ U ] 

41 ') % ( for [S] ) [ Na ] 

43 *) 

After 43“^ ins. 1224* 

44 *) ( for #if^:) [ Ko.i 

48 *) si^gr^ ( for [Kal^aJ 

50 ( for ) [ Na ] 

51 “) { for flgfOTl) [ U ] 

52 “*) M g ( for g ) 

53 '*) [Na] 

61 “) cREJT ( for %^fn) 

*) flfitrrr ( for °5ErgT) 
[KaNaDaJ 

62 After 62, ins. 1230* 

65 ( for giROft ) 

‘‘) Transp. and 

66 “) Ej|( for ?i5g ) 

Adhy. 115 

2 *) ( for ) 

6 “) gij ( for ^»Tr) [ Na ] 

8 °) ( for gitgr) 

9 '*) Transp. and [ Na ] 
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11') % (for snlWiin; 

[Na] 

14 “) sltg ( for 5 #^g ) ^ 

15 “) f ( for JlT#f) [ Na ] 

16 “) ( for gg ) 

18 **) [S 3 ] 

19 “) ( for ) [ ^1 Ki ] 

21 After 21, ins. 1240* ( with 

V. 1. as in N 3 ) 

22 *) ggr (for ^ ) [ N 3 ] 

23 '*) gT<|oif ( for gifioji) 

26") Om. [U] 

Adh. 116 

7 “) mr (for agEnEmr)’ [ N, ] 
9 *) gijgqsra ( for °g«qg ) [ Be ] 

12 *) fsSElrW ( for ) 

15 *) ggr (for gg:) 

21 *) EjviTigT 'g Jigr [ Ss ] 

23 *) ^ ( for 3^ ) 

24 “) (for ) [ U ] 

25 After ins. ^ 

29 •*) Transp. fjpj and 

Adhy. 117 

1“) mi for ^ ) 

**) W5g ggg'Eagr [ Ko Ns ] 

7 “) sft g^-gr (for g?T gjgi^) [ U > 

16 “) f^sgig; ( for Eigr^) [ N 5 ] 

*) sifiigsgi % ( for aif^rgig g) 

[Na] 

21 '*) gg ( for g^) 

26 *) (for q^gg:) 

Adhy. 118 

38 “) ggr sug (for ) [ U ] 

19 *) ^spiig (for g|§g ) [ U ] 

22 **) g^af (for gg^:) 

27 *) qFgg: ( for g?^:) 

29 *) %f 5 g> ( for ) 

£248} Adhy. 119 

1“*) Transp. ?igT g and vftgia 

[KaMa] 
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( for °TnT ) 

4 *) ( for vt^ ) ^ 

5 “’) gfSTT ( for ) [ K 2.4 N 3 ] 

7 After 7, ins. 1305* 

11 “) (for *a#g° ) 

14 "*) asHri T ^lciq . ( for (TtW* ) 

15 “) 5SSf?raiTo» ( for ) 

[U] 

18 °) ii®5 ( for iTr|g ) 

'*) [ Ns ] 

21 '") ( for ^ ) 

23 “) ( for ) [ Ns] 

28 ") qjq ( for 51 f^raq qiq:) 

29 After 29, ins. 1309* 

33 “) qiq ( for qra ) 

41 '') (for q^ ) [ M ] 


Adhy. 120 

j^qq: (for qinq: 


19 '’) 


■"qqjft) [K] 


Adhy. 121 

6 '*) q§l^ ( for qsit^r) [ U ] 

7 ‘) ( for qr?^ ) 

“*) iRqqqq ( for qjqo ) [ U 
19 '*) qHKqif^r ( for qq° ) [ N*] 
21 *) q#q: ( for qTJk ) 


26 '*) 5qq^ ( for slFqq.) [ Ks ] 

28 “) ^ 5PslT ( for qqraiq m) 
32 *) qgqiqqq^ ( for gqrra^) 
35 0 qi ( for q^q qf eq ) 


2 ■^) 

7 *) 

8 ") 
14 “) 

18 “) 
23 “) 

25 

26 '^) 
33 

35 '=) 

'*) 
d) 


36 

40 

41 
43 “) 


d) 


Adhy. 123 

q qi f q (for qqi° ) 
f^ (for 5 ^ ) 

5 ^ ( for q^ ) 

4r<tqRC( for qriqq^) 
Transp. q^qi and q^T 
[KoNsDsJ 
q ( for q ) [ Ks N 3 ] 
qsqjqqq; ( for qwr" ) 
qq ( for q ^ ) 
qqwra (for qqpFq) 
<j]q q[ fi i ^ (for qq^qqqj.) 
qq ( for ?qqT ) [ U ] 

( for qq ) 
qqr ( for qqr) 

( for "qi^qf 
{for aar^) [ S 3 ] 
qrft ( for q ) 
qqqq ( for qqf^jq ) 


44 

£249} 47 ^ q^q: ( for 5qqq: ) 

50 ‘ 

54 

58 ") 

60 0 
62 “) 




qfiqg: ( for '’5qq[,) [Ns] 
fq ( for qjq ) [ Ks ] 


qjq ( for qafq ) 
qq ( for qq ) 


Adhy. 122 

1 “) qiqqi ( for qrqiq ) 

5 *) qqq^ (for ) [ N 1.3 Ti] 

6 *) Iqgqrf(for qqgqif^) 

[K^Ns] 

8 *) qqq^( for 

*) ^iqR 5Piq=q (for qqq f^q^q) 

11 After 11, ins. 1357* (omitting 

1 . 2 and with v. 1 .) 

12 ") q(for 5 ) [Ko-sSs] 

19 '*) sRqrq ^ ( for °qt) 

22 '*) qqm(for qara^) [ M] 

23 ’’) gq5fqqi(forgq?fqq;) [U] 
25 '*) °^^qT [ Ns ] 


66 ’’) q: [ Ns ] 

67 *) qqsgq (for liasq) here and 

in the sequel 

71 *) (for Ivri^ilr:) [ Ns ] 

74 ‘) % ( for qm ) 

78 0 gqc (forgqtq:) [U] 

Adhy. 124 

6 ‘) Mqi^^. Tq^ ( for qq^F^) 

16 “*) Om. [ Si K ( except K 4 ) ] 

29 '0 q^ ( for ) 

32 '*) ( for ) 

Adhy. 125 

2 “*) ^ (in both places for fT) 
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3?? 


13 “) gg^TT ( for M ) 

") (for ) 

15 ') ?S=ra; ( for #) [ u ] 

18 “) itg^ ( for ?ig° ) 

20 *) [3i] ¥raf^: ( for [aj] ^ 

21 '’) Transp. irfg: and [ Ns ] 

25 *) ( for 

28 “) Transp. # g and [ Ns ] 

32 <*) »i^siqTT'5»[:] flqg: 

Adhy. 126 

6 *) gg ( for satefl) [ Ns ] 

"') aig ( for ) [ Ko-s D., ] 

15 Transp. cggi and gSt [ Si Ki-i 

Ns 3 

20 0 for ) 

28 <*) gsg^gral:: [ Ns 1 
32 '*) fssggoi: (for ) 

39 *) nsraRg (for "gcEig ) 

Adhy. 127 

1 '’) ( for ggfgg ) [ Ns ] 

2 gfR5^ ( for ?w'’) 

4 *) ( for ) 

8 *) ire^ftgrRg: ( for ) [ U ] 

14 After 14^ ins. 1430* 

( with V. 1) 

15 ') 3ITf^«J«i3ir ( for ) 

'') ir3IMl% ( for ) 

[cf. Ns] 

19 *) gji=^ ( for gg ) 

Adhy. 128 

2 ") Rr^qig ( for HI ^qig) [ U J 

10 *) 5RTf^ ( for gtqg ) [ Ko Ns 

Vi] 

Adhy. 129 

2 “) gsg (for ggi) [ Ko.s.-s 3 

3 *) irf^Rf^gigng 

4 After 4“^ ins. 1436* 

11 *) ( for in%° ) [Ns Dn.i] 

") ?gTqF^:g?Tig 

18 “) ft tg g?I ?I5$ [Ns M] 
25 


*) ggiiR: ftg^ gg [ Ni.s 3 
'*) (for g%) 

[ Corrupt ] 

Adhy. 130 

5 *) gwftfir: ( for °ftg:) [ U ] 

1 ft g q glg gi f (for ftgl?rw5Tf ) 

[U] 

{250} 7 *) #ngT ( for qR^T) 

8 “) ggRN (for qgr gicT) 

*) (for 

11 0 gg: ( for ) [Ns3 

13 gigtgfm g (for g sjgi g ^ 

[NiM] 

14 *') ftW: (for ggftgg:) [ 

Ko.2.1 Ns Ds 3 

18 sRgg: irgg: (for g gg:) 
Adhy. 131 

15 ') gi^grg(for gi^tR[) [Ni.; ] 

16 '') wg g ^^isg (for °g#^) 

18 *) ?T3g^gTg (for ^lagwrgrg) 

Adhy. 132 

8 '*) ^ Rtg (for ^R^) [ U ] 
Adhy. 133 

4 “) RgrgsT (for ggi ggi) [ Ns 3 

g g 

13 ggrggg: ( for ggigrftg:) 

17 ") grftigsgi (for aiftRRg) 

18 *) qftg (for qRggSit) 

*) Jng: ( for JiT^) 

0 Rg'vmlsifti^fgrg [ Ds 3 

28 '*) qr»g|: (for gigsfig) [ Ns ] 

29 *') Ji^€r ( for ) 

Adhy. 134 

8 *) ( for ) 

10 ‘^) g?g: Ir: (for ) [ N ] 
13 *) ^g ( for #fg) 

14*-15* Om. 

After 15, ins. 1463* 

21") ggfggg^ (for °j#) 

22 “) 3#gf gif [ U ] 

After 22'“', ins. 1470* 

(with V. 1. ) 
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24 ’’) ( for ) 

’Eq^ ( for srqt%:) [] 

26 ’’) ( for ) [ Nj ] 

Adhy. 135 

6 *') ) 

Adhy. 136 

1 1 ^rapq (for ) 

4 ') ( for f5r«IT° ) [ Ko.2.4 

10 “') rra: ( for ) [ K Ni Ds ] 

11 ‘^) gg;(forqg^) 

12 “) fT IT ( for srir) [ Ns ] 

'') ( for +lP?tut| ) [ Ns ] 

Adhy. 137 

5 “) lifiJTRl () 

[Ni.sMs.s] 

16 “) f?q; ( for ) 

*) ^g w l^ qgr: ( for "ququii:) 

[U] 

18 “) (for 

21 '*) gqii; ( for TTqra:) [N 1 . 3 ] 

Adhy. 138 

2 ") gT^35Rfsj ( for ) 

[ Ko. s. 4 ] ^ 

6 “) =gf^qn^ [ N 1.3 M ] 

13 g^JT (for ggi ^) 

18 ’’) [ Si kJ5i. ] 

') ^ ( for ^ ) [ Ki_4 N 1.3 ] 

Adhy. 139 

1 “) Transp. gg and gg [ N 3 ] 
{251} 2 0 siiRq??! (for ° 5 gg ) 

[K 3 N 1 .SD 5 ] 

5 “') ( for °^qrqi) [ Ns ] 

11 '*) ( for °i|Tr) 

[^iKs.s N 1 . 3 ] 

12 **) srnqpgg; (for snug g) 

[ Kq. 2.3 D«i Gs ] 

15 ’’) giTiqijfggi (for ) 

C\ 

[Ns] 

") (for [s] fcig^sgig^) 


'") (for ) 

[KsNsGs] 

16 “) gfcjrrft (for ^gftjg) 

[K 2 N 1 . 3 ] 

17 0 J^TElTig ( for gftgif ) 

23 ') ( for f e gt fg ) [ K 3 N 3 ] 

27 *) qpfrqra: ( for [ N 3 ] 

aif^ ( for ?g ) [ U ] ^ 

28 “) g|% ( for [ K N 1.3 ] 

qsnn^f^ (for ?g) [N 3 ] 

Adhy. 140 

5 ") ( for ^ ) [K 0 N 3 ] 

0 ^ ^ (for fin WT ?Tioff) 

[Ns] 

6 ') g^MTfJr (for »n%°) [K 4 N 3 ] 

7 “) ( for fits®'’) 

[^iKi.2.4N3] 

9 *) g#T (for 5 )^ ) [ K^Ni.s ] 

“) OTig 'gnFaTt Jiig. Ijii 1 

12 “) ggrwsieqfflg^g [S31 

'') (fori^ ) [^ Ko 2.3 Si ] 

14 <') g^jjpq gggra^m [ S 3 ] 

Adhy. 141 

2 '') TT^^Tigr gqfifT (= t') [ S3 ] 
4 *) [q]g (for Wsi) [S3] 

9 “) gsBTSr: ( for igsgigr:) [ of. % ] 
') ostler I (for ®sgT) [S 3 ] 

Adhy. 142 

15 “) (for '’% 5 q ) 

[K 0 S 1 . 3 M 6 . 8 ] 

*) gsr: sg: ( for q^wrof) 

16 ') f^wgg (for flrenSgr) 

24 '*) jpRTgigft (for “giflragi) 

[^iS] 

25 *') [q:]g (for [si ]?t) [ S 3 ] 

26 •*) ^(qigig]q^(for f^fpggrai) 

29 *) ( for ^gi^) [ U] 

34 *) gfRsn: ( for qrgqt:) 

Adhy. 143 

6 *) =b i ®q4)gg i (for °^5inn) [S 3 ] 

8 “) r#g [S3] 
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11 *) q^: ( for ^ ) [ Corrupt ] 

(for 

12 “) qqsFnft ( for ) 

*) amrocrra; (for ) 

[^iKi.sBaDr,] 

20 “) ( for ) 

[%] ' 

23 *) (for ) 

25 “) { for [ K's Gs M ] 

[Ns] 

27 ?Tfmi^(for 
(252} 28 '“) TTfR^nj; ( for 

[N3T2G] 

36 *) at ( for ^ ) [ K ( except Ki)] 
[Ni.s] 

Adhy. 144 

13 *) (for ) 

14 '*) W^qjj; (for °5T?r:) 

15 *) (for °?sn:) 

'*) ?R[T ( for g:?T) 

16'-18* inserted marg. 

sec, m. 

Adhy. 145 

3 *) M ?r ( for 'q ) 

5 *) W ( for ^ f) 

7 *) (for^T 5 R^) [Ng] 

8 *) g^q^: ( for w® ) 

15 '*) ?l?5r ( for gfq ) [ K Ns ] 
19 “) ^iRtFR^ ( for ) 

[N1.3 B5] 

22 ") t R TO Wqq . ( for °J|% ) 

[Ni.s] 

29 **) ( for ) [ Kj N3 ] 

31 <*) for »lf^) 

34 ’’) ^ ( for ggrf) 

') (for qRsraf) 

36 ( for |q ) 

40 “) f^( for 

Adhy. 146 

9 *) [ ^1 Ko • 1-3 ] 


3;f'9 

16 '*) ( for Wfl) 

[Ng] 

18 “') ( for asRf® ) [ U ] 

20 qq ( for Tf;?) [ Ki ] 

22 ") ipg sr^RT (for q 5 sfTpn) 

31 *) ( for ^rqr) 

") sftfqqq .(for 
[^iKiS] 

Adhy. 147 

1 h f^RIFq 3 (for fSRTRT ?Ri:) 

[N,.g] 

5 ‘) tmoiT3 ( for ) [ Ng ] 

6 *) JtA ( for [aijft 

9 '*) vrqqJJ^ ( for [ Ng Dj I 

16 Reads le*^-^, after 1623* 

( cf. 18 ) 

18 “) gf :f^ (for ) [ U ' 

After 18, ins. 1623* ( cf. 16 ) 
21") ftRTT ^ (for ) 

') Transp. and 
") ( for ) [ Ki ] 

Adhy. 148 

1 ') uq^ ( for *3tq“ ) 
[K0N3D5M3] 

10 *) ^ ( for % ) [ Ng ] 

12 ') ( for ) 

13 “) ( for qqr) [ ^ 

*) 3Rmf5?: ygqnla^i. [ Ng ] 

16 “) ( for f ) [ Ng ] 

*) 31^ ( for g^) [U] 

0 gqq)«|q# ( for ) 

Adhy. 149 

7 ") qj^ Jir=q ( for qq qrq ) [ Ng ] 

") (for ^ 

*3ntqq^) [Ng] 

8 “) »Fqf ( for q fqf ) 

(253} 11 “) g ^q^ ( for fqfq ) 

*) q q qsgf ( for q ) [ Ng ] 
12 “) ^qrqq ( for ) 

20 ') gg;(for gq^) [M] 

'') gra; ( for ^ ) [U] 
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Adhy. 150 

15 *) mfi ( for ITfgt) [ Na ] 

16 “) ( for 

[ K ( except Ki) Nj D-, ] 

*) JT SITcTt H 

20 ‘‘) [3)rr]=g^ ( for 

NB 5 ] 

21 **) ( for ) [ u ] 

25 “) ;Ti ( for ) 

26 After 26, ins. 1644* 

Adhy. 151 

9 *) stJfnnoTt ( for ) 

11 '*) =5(for?i:) [U] 

14 “) srra (for ) 

[ ^1 Ko.1.3 D5 ] 

19 ( for «i^ ) 

Adhy. 152 

6 After 6, ins. 1665* 

7 '”) ?ra; ( for ) [ Ns ] 

8 *) ^ (for g) 

15 “) ( for ) 

'*) ( for ) 

Adhy. 153 

4 ®) (for %ra;) 

6 *) (for ) 

9 ‘‘) Jigarfarr; (for ) [ N 3 ] 

Adhy. 154 

9 '*) fs'sfr^ (for ) 

13 '’) (for =gTfq ) 

") Jlfra ( for sTHra ) [Ns] 

16 ") wm ( for ) [ Nj ] 

Adhy. 155 

1 “) [ Si Ns ] 

2 "[^(for^) [5,K14 i.3D,M5] 

8 *') ( for Rgin” 

10 0 wq5T»ra:(for°?qpTO[.) [Nj] 
18 '*) W (for ) 

[cf.Ns] 

20 *) g (for [^]^) 

21 ‘‘) w (for R) 


22 0 ( for rTOTRO [ U ] 

24 *) R % [ Ss ] 

35 ") Om. 3 R [ Corrupt ] 

36 *) [3]qRT5rTf^?rfNcrRf 

39 *) ( for =91 Jr° ) 

43 *) JfqTi% I ( for St^T*# ) 

[ Ns B 1.5 M 3.5 ] 

After 43, ins. 1698* 

48 ") 3 ( for 3RT=^ ) [ D 5 ] 

Adhy. 156 
5 ") ?8 ft ( for SSTH ) 

Adhy. 157 

4 *) H%T ( for 5 TT^ ) [JS 3 ] 

13 *) gf: (for gR:) [ K N 1.5 ] 

14 ") aii ( for ) 

Adhy. 158 

2 *) ( for °9CT«t<n*^) 

3 '*) RfRsr: ( for “qJilT: I 

7 ") STT^ ( for ^ ) [Ns Me-B ] 

8 =*) 9SJt=^ ( for ^ 

[254} 10 ') 

‘‘) ’3f^«rR( ( for ) [ Ns ] 

13 0 5IT?i (for ) 

^ [ N 1.3 B-„ m Di ] 

14 ") wqqi: ( for f am: ) 

15 ') iR (for =R ) 

16 ") ^ ( for sfrSl 5R ) 

18 “) ft^gq^ (for l^srar) [ U ] 

*) ( for ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

'') W5!q;5i3?RTJj;( for 
[ Ko. 2-4 Ni.s Bi ] 

22 *) aUR**! ( for anRiR ) 

‘) aiRN^t ( foi" 5^^ ) [Corrupt] 

24 “) fNliqq5T% ( for °fq%qj 

*) (for ngsqtj [Ns] 

25 *) q5m ( for ) [ Ns 1 

31 '*) qfenatH ( for q^° ) 

32 “) Rfnrm (for °?i5r) [ U ] 

34 *) ( for ) [ u ] 

37 ") 3?reiT&!n (for aim° ) [ U ] 

40 '*) HR ( for Rfl) 
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3.il 


41 0 *raT (for urn) [Si K1.3] 

'^) ( for ) 

[ K ( except Ki) Nj ] 

50 ") ^ ¥n5r5f [ u ] 

Adhy. 159 

4--^) Om. [^iKNi.3] 

10 '') ( for ^nfwr:) 

[ K ( except Ki) 65 Gi ] 
14 *) ( for ) [ N1.3 B 

( except Bg ) D 2 ] 

15-16 Transp. 15"* and 16"* [ U ] 
19 ") 5isviq;(for55s^) 

21 *) ( for ^ ) 

Adhy. 160 

3 ") g (for51) [N1.3T1G3] 

12 '*) cT^i (for 5J?t) [ U ] ^ 

13 ") "JTRjflqfRIwii [ Ko.4 % ] 

21 *) 3^q5ffl3i: ( for ) 

30 ") 35*11 ( for 3l5*n ) 

32 “) [ Ko.s.i 141.3 ] 

Adhy. 161 

8 ") ^OT55q37^ ( for °Tn7f« ) 

17 ") ( for ) [ U ] 

19 0 I (for ^ ) [ U ] 

Adhy. 162 

4"*)Om. [N13] 

7 ") g%Ti5n?iJ5n^ 51 [ N3 ] 

") ( for ) [ N1.3 Gi ] 

18 '*) (for ) 

[ Bi 3.5 D4 ] 

Adhy. 163 

17 “') gf^5RnT; ( for 

Adhy. 165 

10 2 ( for °55T ) 

19 *) ( for ) 

20 “) ( for q# ) 

22 ") 

") 5»flTqqi<ni ( for ) 

35 *) sr«[qi3; ( for ?Tf3: ) 

36 ) ?|5I!=JJpR( ( for ) 


38 ") ( for sra® ) [ U ] 

*) ( for [ U ] 

39 *) f%l%% [ N3 ] 

(255} Adhy. 166 

20 *) qvm ( for 33: 

34 *) 

Adhy. 167 

10 After 10, ins. 1786’'" 

11 “) sjgqrq ( for atgn^:) [ N1.3 ] 

21 ") 5^ (for 5^ ) 

[ Ns Mg.g ] 

Adhy. 168 

4 '^) 35313: ( for 3Rltt) [N3] 

'*) 5^ ( for ) 

6 “j fqqgTM ( for “grFj ) 

[SiNsGs] 

8 “) 3fP^ ( for °3Tn ) [ N3 ] 

10 ") 333531^ ( for °35qTj^ ) [ U 

14 *) ^ % ( for 5lff^S3'Ei) 

0 *?qraT 35^51 ( for *8*33 35^5 ) 

19 *) q^mvKfjr^Jiqgqi: 

25 ") ^qj%; ( for 5551/3:) [ N3 ] 

“) qT?3 (for qM ) [ U ] 

Adhy. 169 

7 ") 3 % ( for 31313 ) [ Ki 

N1.3 Mb ] 

*) 3T3^3?I5jrq: 

8 '') 313 ( for 353 ) [ Ns ] 

9 '0 3fT3qi: ( for °33 t: ) 

15 *) (for ^3^) [ cf. Ns ] 

18 *') 3^qT55T: (for 3|83I5n:) [ N1.3 

20 ") [ 3 ] *333 ( for °33T) 

[^iKiNs] 

*) ( for 51315 ) [ Ki Ns ] 

22 *) 51^1: 33: ( for S?^#3i:) 

23 '*) 333^ ( for 31*31° ) [ Nj ] 

Adhy. 170 

12 *) °q3nD^ [ Ns ] 

17 After 17, ins. 1789"’ 

( with V. I.) 
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19 ") ^ ( for ?lT?r) [ Na ] 

'^) ( for ) 

21 ") H h: (for gq:) [ U ] 

Adhy. 171 

2 *) ( for ) 

6 ‘‘) crTt ( for ?t^T) [ U ] 

7 ") ^i'irfpETITT iq ^ 

8 ( for ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

17 ") Ml (for ) [ Na ] 
23 ') 55tq5T5|^( for 


9 “') [sijqiqtq (for°JFq) 

10 ') ( for ) 

[U] 

14 0 ?raiT%T ( for qSwr° ) 

After 14, ins. 1812* 

15 '') ( for ) 

16 *) ( for ) [ Ns Ms ] 

18 *) q?T«q7iR^jjqq: 

21 °^fq%: 

24 *) 

'') 33ST3^" [Corrupt] 

27 '^) Here and in some places in 
the sequel qgT^“ (for qiai^”) 


2 *) 
6 *) 
8 '*) 
9 ") 


2 *) 


14 


16 


Adhy. 172 

( for ) [Nj] 

( for ) 

groiTTiq: ( for ^igqf) [ U ] 
?Rr: ( for ?rsn ) 
q^3iig#rqsf 

Adhy. 173 

3TT Hff^l [ ? ] 

After ins. 1796* 
qqfq ^fiq (for fq %q 3 ?t ) 
gsj^iq^Cfor "fu:) 
qgm, (for 

[SiKNi.3 Ds] 

°^iRrr 


£256} 23 *) SFIRirfflq: (for 5nq" ) 

.) 


[U] 

(for ^ q^RT) 


2 <*) 
3 ") 
') 

8 *) 
12 '*) 
14 ") 

17 *) 

18 “) 
19 <*) 


6 <*) 


Adhy. 175 

HwqRiCfor^PTJiTq^) 

^ (forqiq;) 

( for si§j° ) 
qqrf^T (for rr" ) 
RfTsiqi: (for qq" ) 
qqiq^dorqrqiq^) [Nj] 
qf%^3q ( for “sju ) [ U ] 
qTqR;(forqTR;) 
^q:(forqf ) [Nj.g] 

Adhy. 176 
fqqr^ ( for ) 


Adhy. 177 

5 ") [ 31 ] ( for q55^ ) 

9 ') ( for g#iq:) 

11 *) (for ) 

'*) ( for ) 

12 '*) RfT^ ( for qqr) 

15 *) <fi?q: ( for #T?q:) 

After 15, ins. 1815* 

16'^'') Om. 

17 *) RfTRf^: (for "srs: ) 

18 After 18“, ins. 1818* 

( with V. 1. ) 

*) Ulft^siq: (for RTT° ) 

'*) i for ) 

Adhy. 178 

3 *) [3i]q ( for Mfq ) [U] 

5 *) qq%: ( for sq|: ) [ U ] 

6 “) qqr® ( for 3i«n°) [ U ] 

7 “) gqRiaf ( for gqml^ ) [ U ] 

9 '') fwi; ( for qT«rfq;) 

"'qFlrfqgqi) 

[ Ko.2-4 Ms-a ] 

'*) q«q<q ? qf^Wl^qr: [Ni] 

18 '0 q ( for R ) 

Adhy. 179 

11 *) ( for ^ ) 

19 ( for §?qqr:) [ U ] 

20 *) [3i] (for [3i] f?fq- 

^0 [u] 
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;i83 


22 ( for ) 

[ cf Ki ] 

23 ") [aTH^cir 5!ig: (for [ 9»]m- 

[K] 

Adhy. 180 

2 After 2, ins. 1855* 

( with for ) 

[6iK Ni] 

3 ") & f(for ) [ ^1 K Gc ] 

4 *) f?T;JTFT ( for °=gR ) 

[ Ni B3.r, D-> ] 

[257} 5 '*) ( for ^ ) 

[U] 

9 *) (for ) [ U ] 

10 ") % ( for ) 

13 0 ( for ) [ U ] 

16 '*) »fiTr: (for qisJ:) [ U ] 

18 ") f^^THriimfr (for JT^tvig^q- 
nuTr) [Nil 

Adhy. 181 

4 ") simrq' (for «n^r?r) [ Ns Bs ] 

*) JTfIsRs: (for °;niT:) 

9 *) ( for f^:) 

31 After 31‘’^ ins. 1882* ( with 
R^«rr as posterior 

pad a ) 

'*) ( for ) 

After 31, ins. 1883* 

Adhy. 182 

2 ") fwir ( for ) 

4 ") =3t ( for % ) 

7 *) ( for ) 

8 ") ( for ) [ U ] 

14 “) ¥R?t^ 

Adhy. 183 

1 Om. [U] 

5 ") ( for ) 

8 ") ^crr 

Adhy. 184 

3 '*) ( for ) 

[ D4 Ms ] 


5 ‘‘) =^f (for ) 

6 ") ( for ) [ Si K Ds 1 

*) (for ( 

7 '') [Sl’^qgii: {for [s]¥?ig° ) 

[NiVT] 

9 **) Rl 3 ( for q^:) 

18 *) q^n; ( for ) [ Ks Gi ] 

Adhy. 185 

8 '") ^qrrf ( for ) 

11 ‘‘) fl?fiq ( for fl^:) [ U ] 

12 ■*) [SlfjTRgTti; ( for °?lfra:) [ I ] 
16 *) q^lsS (for ^q^t q?r^: ) 

■O 

20 ®) iramsfq (for Rg^S?q ) 

[V1M3.5] 

21 '') cl%q ( for trr ^ ) [ u ] 

23 0 qr ( for q ) [ U ] 

25 ") qqj# ( for %q° ) 

Adhy. 186 

5 qT5nH ( for ^TfOT) [ Kli ] 

7 ") qjiri&l qttlfi i ( for * 

[ S Dn Di ] 

") T^t^ITT^ ( for =gjr:qri5t) [ U ] 

9 '*) [ar] ( for °RxqT:) 

Adhy. 187 

13 "} qrqr (for qi3n) 

26 *') 5Bq=qH ( for ) [ U ] 

Adhy. 188 

1 ") [ai] arqi^qn. (for ) 

2 “) q^iqswT ( for °q5qi) [ U ] 

3 *) [ai] (for [a?] f^Ri- 

qarar) [D5] 

4 '*) ^qqq^ (for q#:) 

[ Na B D4 ] 

Adhy. 189 

4 '^) ( for a° ) [Si K1.2] 

10 '*) qq qwt 5Rra Jwrar 

18 'j sqq^qr (for ) [ U ] 

19 “) (for fqq^lq ) 

22 *) qilqqi^ qqqftfqqsrq 

(258} 24 '*) im (for ^sqqt.) 

27 ■') [gi]^qrraf(for 
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29 *) ( for ^ ) [ U ] 

31 After 31', ins. 1919* 

After 31, ins. 1920* 

38 After 38', ins. 1921* 

39 ") ( for ) 

(for^ 

After 39“*, ins. 1922* 

48 “) gqHwr (for ) [ K 3 ] 

Adhy. 190 

1 *) {for ) 

“) gtrqrm (for gtm) [ u ] 

8 “) [sijraRpfnm (for Mm 

) [U] 

*) 

') [ U ] 

12 *) q^qmm ( for OTRJmim ) 

Adhy. 191 

6 “) 5RTt: ( for ) [ U ] 

7 *) ®goirf^8T 

12 *) 8|tTmra?m:(for®5ifttiJj^) 

13 '*) 5 r?Rfr «n3Rr^ =g ( = is-*) 
14-16 Transp. 14“* and 16“*, and 

om. 15 

17 Transp. 17“* and If*. 

18 *) (for 5 mr) [Si K 3.4 Ni Vi] 

Adhy. 192 

1 *) (for ) 

3 *) ( for [a] ) [ U ] 

') (for ) [U] 

'‘) 52TO^(for5W\) [U] 

5 “) S8T ( for ) [ N 1.3 ] 

) 5rra; [ u ] 

6 ') 

20 “) gmr ( for ) 

21 After 21, ins. 1951* 

22 After 22, ins. 1953* 

26 *) 51 ^: (for ifi^gg:) 

') graf?im: (for ) 

29 '*) ^igsprggTmsrr^ 

Adhy. 193 ^ 

3 “) Wf^(for?m) [Ni] 


4 *) (for gf|;) [ K 0.3 ] 

10 After 10 ins. 1960* 

( with V. 1. ) 

13 *) JT^ ( for JTfg:) [ K 2.3 Ni ] 

14 ■') sjsmrra (for °«i5) 

16 0 ( for °fn: ) 

[ Ki. 3.4 ] 

19 ') ^ 

Adhy. 194 

2 ') fRi ( for JRT) 

'*) ^ 51^: aw [ U ] 

6 *) ( for ) [ Vi Dr, ] 

8 ') ( for g g ) [ U ] 

9 *) wmg: ( for °ftq:) 

[^iKo.m] 

12 *') (for ®m) [ U ] 

13 “*) fimifSi ^ agcnf^ 

q [U] 

15 '•) 

19 ') a?iii (for imm) [ U ] 

20 ") (for w?n ) 

[U] 

*> [a?] ?r ( for q ) [^^1 K 
( except K 2 ) Ni ] 

23 “) ( for ®art) [ u ] 

{259} Adhy. 195 

5 “) ( for qw ) [ U ] 

8 “) q: ( for q) 

9 “) Rig, ( for gq ) [ K 0.3 Vi Gi ] 

‘^) qrf^qf^ ( for ) [ U ] 

13 “) qmi ( for 

19 '*) ?:i3qgqt ( forgqm^) [M3.e-8] 
Adhy. 196 
1 *) gq (for ^ ) 

25 '*) wqgig (for wf^gg) [ u ] 
28 *) q^(for®m) 

Adhy. 197 

13 *) ^ ( for gg ) 

16 “) ?qqg ( for sift-) [ U ] 

19 ') qrR% 3^ ( for qr»qq^|) 

23 ") g^mg(for^'jqg) [U] 
After 23, ins. 1975* 
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'■i85 


29 '0 JT ( for ) 

[U] 

Adhy. 198 

24 '') 

Adhy. 199 

6 ") cT?r ( for cRTt) [ U ] 

9 *) «n’»ig^ ( for ) 

24 ( for ft ^ ) 

") 4?:%: qiiaW’fr [ u ] 

25"*'^'') Om. 

32 ‘) 51 ^: ( for ) [ U ] 

37 **) ( for ) 

Adhy. 200 

3 ‘) iRs^nEn (for Trfnnnr) [ u ] 

5 s^nar fsr (for nip^mr:) [ U ] 

8 ■*) t (for^) [B 3 G,] 

9"*) Om. 

22 ") ( for ) [ u ] 

Adhy. 201 

4 '') 

14 *) qrfrra ( for 511^%) [ u ] 

15 “) ( for ) [ U ] 

18 ") JTfl^ ( for Jig ) [ U ] 
24'-26'^ Om. 

29 0 sigft?r: 

Adhy. 203 

5"-6* Om. 

12 '‘) «( for ?r^?ra:) 

Adhy. 204 

5 ") JTit?IF% (for gr!Tt° ) [ N 1.3 Dj ] 

Adhy. 205 

8 '*) [ silf^wwit f for ) [U] 

17 After 17"*, ins. 2016* 

30 Om. with colophon 

Adhy. 206 

2 ") ( for ) [ Ts G 4 ] 

7 ‘‘) Jisuit ( for Jra^ ) 

[ ^1 K ( except Ks) ] 

18 ') ?rsig (for ) 

19 “*) [31 ]firgfig?!! (for [si]% t") 


25 0 ^ (for ci: ) [ U ] 

28 ") 5T =g ^ (for s =g ^) [ U ] 

Adhy. 207 

3 *) 

{260} 5 '') g^»i: ( fpr ) 

6"*) Om. 

13 '*) iToig? ( for JT<H^ ) here and :n 

the sequel 

18 *) Jiq?i 5Rtn sigg [ U ] 

19 *) 11 % (for q+t; Jrat) 

20 0 3 WT 

") 3t?iR5fr (for stqifsfi) [ ] 

23 '') ^ qf?RR[ (for mflrn: ^wi ) 

[U] 

Adhy. 208 

6 f( for °si?f5T ) 

8 ‘) (for ?TOl) 

14 '*) ( for q»lt) 

16 "} dqRci^g ( for ^qq??ig) 

18 *) [ai] ^^STigg (for ) 

Adhy. 209 

20 '*) q^uarrsng iitsiH' 

24 ‘) 4 (for [ U ] 

Adhy. 210 

5 ‘‘) ( for ^) [ K 4 Ni Vi ] 

11 '*) ( for Tlfigi^:) 

12 (for «iR?r) 

19 ") qrqf ( for ) [ U ] 

Adhy. 211 

10 *) (for grg^) 

13 *) JJWt^ ( for ) 

24 ') ( for ) [ u ] 

Adhy. 212 

8 ") (for sqqpRiTt^) 

12 ") ?iJTqq: ( for qq:) 

19 '') 93^ (for ) 

31 '0 3i#q q^raq: 

Adhy. 213 

6 “) (for ) 

12 ‘‘i qg: (for qq:) 
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13 0 3iT»Trr: ( for ) 

14"*) Om. 

15'0 Om. [ K, ] 

17 *) ?^r5tT*Rira^7j3i: 

19 ") (for 3I^TIT?I) [ U ] 

26 '^) TTff;T;n:-( for °«nnT: ) 

28 *) 3igr (for ) 

32-33 Om. 

38 *) (for ^^3fr) 

42 ") 5trrfTl^5?lHr [ Corrupt ] 

45 *) ( for ipiHHm ) 

After 45, ins. 2087"' 

49 ") qrroiJiffSi^ (for ) 

'^) JI% ?TR^ 

51 *) Tifr^pr: ( for °il^: ) 

57 0 ^?Tr ?T JTfr?Rn: 

After 57, ins. 2097"' 

68 ■*) [ B,.o 1 

Adhy. 214 

3 ") ?I#BT^T(STf^ ( for ^=nf° ) [ U ] 

8 ") mr: (for %rr:) [ U j 

20 *) rnrr ( for ) [ D,... I 

30 *) [ u ] 

31 *) ( for ) 

32 *) I ( for VIFjllTFT ) [ U 1 

Adhy. 215 

3 ‘‘) [ 31 ] sf^q'( for [silg^q) [U] 

9 *) ^qqrnr: f^T] 

[ K3.4 Ni D1.2 ] 

12 ") S'TETsrql^^?! ( for ) 

[ G5.0 ] 

15 ") 5ll: (for 5rt« HSqf) [Uj 

£2613 Adhy. 216 

5 '') (for "swrfq) 

[ Ni D 2 ] 

12 *) 3frq!TgqfnTTf [ N Bs Dn Di 1 

13 *) f%5fr^JJ^3Toi: 

16 '^) ?rqr (for ?st ) 

17 “) m: ( for [S] ) 

28 '') (for sflqR;) 


Adhy. 217 
6 *) (for JTi^q;) 

9 ") ( for ?iqg ) 

Adhy. 218 

6 ") (for %%'’ ) 

10 ‘‘) 

14 ( for fqqcpqi) [ Ko. 3.4 ] 

15 *) [3l];^^( for [3]'5WT»i:) 

18 ") ?iirar?R“ [ U ] 

22 *) ?qt>rrraq 5 fr f^m: [ K0.4 ] 

'") (for ) [U' 

23 '*) ( for vnf ) [ U ] 

27 '') ?cn3lR: ( for it|i3ir: ) 

[ St Kt Vi ] 

31 '') Tq=qw ( for ) [ U 1 
38 *) TTf( for ‘'ft) 

'0 »icfl?Ticriq (for ‘'??nqTq) 

Adhy. 219 

4 *) [si] ftiqiiqcf ( for 3 Ri^: ) 

17 ( for °q?'’) 

Adhy. 220 

4 *) fqqf qt ( for ) [ Vi ] 

22 ") ( for ) 

31 O ( for ft?r5?q ) 

Adhy. 221 

3 ') ( for RqMq;) [ U1 

14 '‘) iqqqi ( for '^qqf) [ U ] 

19 '') ( for l^ltrl) 

Adhy. 223 

9 '’) ( for ft q: 

qi^^°) [U] 

10 qrwfqf^i: ( for ‘'ftm: ) [Si Ki) 

11 *) (for RRT) [ K 2 ] 

14 *) ( for Ri^ra;: ) [ U 1 

Adhy. 224 

1 *) (for [sil^qrg) [ Ni ] 

10 *) =q ( for g ) 

") q ^qi% ( for cT^qifeT ) 

13 *) q^qrt (for qqt ) 
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1 ( for ^f) [ U ] 

15 *) ?7t 55^^ gJT!=?r^: [ U ] 

") SRRTI!^ cTcft [ U ] 

16 "*) “TTRtsfr ^%Ioft [ U ] 

17 *) S^r: ( for ?r^:) 

19'"‘‘j »r g5rteri?#fnTHraq?i?r 

[U] 

20 <*) Om. w [ U ] 

21 ") °Tri5T^ 

') ( for ) [ u ] 

“') wit: ( for ) [ U ] 

22 *) =gT33t: 

23 '') ( for [3l]fer) 

{262} 24 *) gcf ( for cfl) 

[SiKo.i] 

25 “) ( for ) 


;..57 

29 “) ( for ) [ 62-4 i 

32 *) (for gtni^) [ Ko.i I 

Adhy. 225 
4 0 ^ ( for ^FTRi;) 

[ Si K ( except K2) D1.2 ’ 

“*) ^JT^i ( for aii??T ^ ) 

[ ^1 K ( except K2) ] 

7 *) 5lcrag: ( for ) 

9 “"0 ’ifrg ^ 515^ t ^15? =^'1!^ 

^ [ Corrupt ? ] 

15 *) R qgtT%nj3^ (for ) 

[ Ko.3-4 Ds ] 

16 ") ( for snt-gi) 

17 =g??rr^^3:33 [Corrupt] 

19 ") cI?T ( for ?Rr:) [ U ] 


Vlll. 'I'he Rama Episode (Ramopakhyana) and the Ramayana * 

Sluszkiewicz’s elaborate dissertation^ on the recensions of the Ram i- 
yapa has revived the interest in the question of the relationship betwe n 
the Ramayaija and the Rama Episode of the Mahabharata, a question 
which appears to have been first mooted by Weber.^ Weber had contend d 
himself with formulating the four logical alternatives : (1) the Ramopl.- 
khyana is the source of the Ramayapa ; (2)' the Ramopakhyana constitut e 
an epitome of the Ramayapa, but of a Ramayapa more primitive than the 
epic in its present form; (3) the Ramopakhyana represents an epitome of 
the Ramayapa, but an epitome modified somewhat by the compiler of the 
Episode himself; and lastly ; (4) the two poems are derived independent y 
from a lost common source. The alternatives worked out by Weber mtv 
be admitted ; but then logical possibilities, unfortunately, do not carry i s 
very far in historical investigations. 

Jacobi, who has dealt with the question at great length in Das Rdmv- 
yatia, Geschichte und Inhalt (Bonn 1893), held firmly to the opinion thit 
the Ramopakhyana was based on the Ramayana, on our Ramayapa, on th:; 
Rama Epic as we have it,—^the episode forming a rather careless abridgmert: 


* [A Volume of Studies in Jndology presented to Prof. P. V. Kane, 472-87]. 

1 Eugeniusz Sl,uszkiewicz, Przyczynki do badcth nad dziejami Redakc)! 
Rdmdyany {Contributions d Vhistoire des recensions du Ramayana) =Pohk?t Akade 
mia Umiejetnosci Prace Komisji Orientalistycznej Nr. 30 (Krakow 1938), pp. l-8f:, 

2 “ Ueber das Ramayapa ”, Abhandlungen der Berliner Akad. der Wiss., Phil 
hist. Klasse, 1870, 1-88 (see especially, p. 36f). Referred to by Jacobi, Da. 
Ramayana, Geschichte und Inhalt, p. 71 f.—Cf. also E. W. Hopkins, The Grea 
Epic of India (New Haven, Yale University Press, 19202), pp. 58ff, 
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of Vialmiki’s epic {op. cit. p. 70). In discussing the question he has drawn 
attention to certain passages in the Ramopakhyana which presuppose a 
knowledge of the Ramayana, and which would be indeed unintelligible if 
the reader did not know certain facts and circumstances which were detailed 
in the Epic but omitted in the Episode. This argument {473} seems to be 
not quite as sound as it appears at first sight; because, for the allusions 
in question, the compiler of the Episode might haVe been indebted to any 
other source or sources which likewise contained those explanatory allusions 
which happen to be omitted in the Episode. The allusions do' not point 
unequivocally to any one single definite source. 

But Jacobi did not of course base his case on this fact alone. He 
strengthened it from another side. He pointed out {op. cit. pp. 72 ff.) about 
a dozen passages which the Episode had in common with the Epic. These 
parallelisms carry naturally far greater weight than the allusions mentioned 
above. Exact verbal agreement between the works of two poets, even though 
they may be working on the salme theme, are always suspicious. The 
human mind is not easily duplicated. Similar ideas may arise inde;pend- 
ently ; but the words in which they become clothed are still something per¬ 
sonal and characteristic, varying with each individual!. 

Jacobi attached special importance to one particular stanza in the 
Episode,—a veritable doggerel which, (according to Jacobi) was evidently 
a copy of the perfect Ramayana stanza—once heard never forgotten 

The Mbh. caricature of this stanza, according to Jacobi, was : 

Jacobi was of opinion that this stabza of inferior form proves borrow¬ 
ing because it is inferior. This unquestionably proved also, Jacobi argued, 
that the Episode is merely an epitome of our Ramayana. The argument 
is again not quite conclusive, and the point has been contested by Hopkins. 
“ A great poet,’" says Hopkins, “ is more apt to take a weak verse and 
make it strong than is a copyist to ruin a verse already excellent” {Great 
Epic, p. 63). Whatever the merits of this latter contention, Jacobi’s con¬ 
clusion appears to be correct in the main, though his argument is certainly 
fallacious. Jacobi should have stopped short with the stanza. The Maha- 


1 Op. cit. p. 74 : " Sollte aber noch Jemand davon Zweifeln, so verweisen wir 
auf den schon oben p. 14 citierten Vers ; sagaram ca'mbaraprakhyam . 

Dieser witklich grossartige Vers, der einmal gehort nicht wieder vergessen wird, 
wird in Mbh folgendermassen wiedergegeben : Dasakandhara-rajasunvos . ’ 

Nach Inhalt und Form eine klagliche Umschreibung, die sich auf den ersten Blick 
als Nachahmung verrat.” 
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bharata stanza appears to be—and very probably is—a weak {474} imita¬ 
tion of the Ramayaija stanza!. The fallacy lies in the extension that the 
Ramopakhyana is therefore a weak imitation of the Ramayapa. The rela¬ 
tion between the two stanzas does not necessarily prove anything about the 
relationship between the Ramayana and the Ramopakhyana as vikoles. 

WlNTERNiTZ’^ has already warned us that each stanza of ‘the Mbh, mi st 
be judged on its own merits,—it may be added, ivhm we want to use> the 
stanza for historical and comparative purposes. We could not find a better 
exatnple of this dictum than the stanza on which Jacobi has relied i or 
establishing the posteriority of the Ramopakhyana. The stanza has m 
intricate history. Though found in all our old printed editions, the MS. 
support for it is surprisingly meagre. Of the two lines comprising the stama, 
the second was found only in Bengali MSS. in addition to some stray Nagari 
MSS. ; but the first line is itself known in two variant versions ! The for m 
known to and cited by Jacobi, namely. 


alternates with ahother ; 

which appears to be an attempt at remedying the awkwardness of thei fir¬ 
mer, which was the subject of Jacobi’s strictures.''^ Both lines are however 
completely missing in KaSmm and Southern MSS. {besides many old Nagim 
MSS.^) ! This fact leaves no room now for doubting that the stanza in 
question is but a very late addition to the Great Epic. It can therefore 
naturally prove nothing whatsoever about the age or the character of t ie 
original Episode to which it has been secondarily appended by a rece it 
interpolator. All disquisitions based on this stanza from the Ramopakhyana 
have consequently become futile. We must look for other criteria. 

This only shows how very precarious are the conclusions that are based 
on the Vulgate text of the Mbh. And it is very remarkable that many )f 
those very passages that have been used in the past for! literary-historical 
purposes have turned out to be unhappily but also unquestionably spurioui ' 


1 History of Indian Literature (Calcutta 1927), p. 469: “the date of ea h 
section, nay sometimes of each single verse, must be determined separately, ...” 

2 Op. cit. p.. 74. Cf. footnote on p. 473 above {= 388}. 

3 For instance, in the fragmentary Devanagari MS. of the Arapyakarorvi n 
belonging to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bhau Daji Collection, 
No., 245. 

I cannot give! a better instance than that of a passage which was cited 1 y 
H. Oldenberg to illustratel his Akhyana theory. It is well known that Oldenbekg 
always maintained that the oldest form of epic poetry in India wasi a mixture >f 
prose and verse, the speeches being in verses, while the events were narrated ;n 
prose. In this connection he drew attention to the story of Sibi in the Vanaparviai 
(adhy. 199 of the Bombay ed.,). This adhyaya which Oldenberg {Das Maks- 
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{[475} However the fact that one pa!rticular stanza cited by Jacobi has 
turned out to be unauthentic does not affect his general cohclusion about 
the relationship between the Ramoi^khyana and the Ramayana which, in 
my opinion, is quite well-founded and can be supported on other grounds. 

As far as I ca'n judge, the minute differences in the details of the story, 
which have been pointed out and exaggerated by some critics of Jacobi’s 
theory, tell us nothing whatsoever about the matter which is the subject of 
discussion. The verbal agreements have, on the other hand, an unusually 
great probative force. To strengthen the case of Jacobi, we need therefore 
a large number of agreements. I had this fact in mind when I was studying 
the Ramopakhyana for my edition of Vanaparvan or—^to give it its correct 
name—Arapyakapalrvan. 

Jacobi had found just twelve concordances. They are obviously too few. 
But their actual number should be very much greater, even if we exclude 
the epic iterate and standing phrases, which are the contnon heritage of the 
epic bards and which have been listal separately by Hopkins in an Appendix 
to his Great Epic. It would be premature, it seems to me, to discuss the 
question which of the existing versions of the RamSyana our Episode stands 
closest to. That question can be taken up only when we have a really criti¬ 
cal edition of the Ramayaija, which is promised by my friend and colleague 
Professor Raghu Vira of Lahore from his International Academy of Indian 
Culture. In the meantime, I shall just roister the concordances which I 
have been able to find, irrespective of the versions of the Ramayana to 
which they may belong.^ A scholar who knows his Ramayajna better 
than I do would naturally be able to handle the question with more com- 
£476}petence and find more concordances. But in the absence of such an 
exhaustive study by a savant who has mastered both the poems, the follow¬ 
ing table which I have prepared may be found useful. I have consulted 
only the Bombay edition (published in 1888 by the Nirnaya Sagar Press) 
and Gorresio’s edition (1843-1867). Of the latter edition, moreover, the 
last volume (Uttarakainda) was not available to me and therefore could 
not be utilized. 


bharata, p. 23) regarded as a survival from the oldest form of our great epic can 
now on manuscript authority be proved to be one of the latest interpolations in 
the epic. We are not concerned with the date of this passage, The passage may 
be of hoary antiquity—though 1 doubt it personally—, but it certainly never formed 
a part of the oldest strata of the Mahabharata ; that much we can now say with 
confidence. One sees how even a scholar like Qldenberg can make abysmal 
blunders in the estimation of the age and character of passages of the Mahabharata. 

1 I must acknowledge here the help I have received from Mr. M. V. Vaidya, 
M.A., and Pandit Krishnamurti Sastri, two of my assistants in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, in tracing out and identifying the parallel passages 
lissted below. 
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Concordance of Parallel Passages in the Mbh. (Ramopakhyana) 
and the Ramayana.^ 

Mbh. Araijyakaparvan Ramayaija, Bombay Ed. (=B.) 

(Ramopiakhyana), Crit. Ed. (G. = Gorresio’s Ed.) 

(B. = Bombay Ed.) 


£477} 


(1) 258. 2** 

(B. 274. 2'*) 

(2 ) 258. 4 “ 

(B. 274. 40 ) 


(3) 258. 5'* 

(B. 274. 5<*) 




(4) 258. 9<* 

(B. 274. 9<^) 

fJPTrai. 


(5 ) 259. ISO*- 

(B. 275. 13“f) 


(6) 259. 30 

(B. 275. 30) 




B. 1. 1. 53*> 

(G. 1. 1. 58'*) 

(G, like Mbh., gi°.) 

B. 3. 34. 20 
(G. 3. 38. 2 ”) 

(G, like Mbh., j^^.) 

B. 5. 42. 34^ : 43. 9"; 

6. 41. 770 ; etc. 

(G. 5. 38. SP : 6. 16. 

790 ; etc., etc.) 



B. 3. 50. 26'* 
(G. 4. 49. 24-*) 

?nTFT wMt filaiH. 

B. 1. 18. 25'='* 

?tlf: I 

B. 7. 10. 30'='*-31''*' 
(G. 7. 10. 30) 

'TOTTTSltretTlf^ 
ail jw I 


afira sifrWig il 11 [J] 


g am# 
aaa^srf^mrg ^ 11 

(G, like Mbh., transp. aUf# ^rd 
VR^) 


1 Stanzas identified by Jacobi have been marked in the list with " J ” : th is 
[J]. A few of the other passages have been noted by Sluszkiewicz also, and have 
been marked with “S” in the list. Sluszkiewicz’s arrangement seemed to me 
rather complicated and confusing. From his various lists it is difficult to estimr ce 
the actual range and extent of the similarities. 
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(7) 259. 31 

(B. 275. 31) 


siraJf ife- 

3 n [JS] 

( B for ^ and 
for ) 

(8) (259. 36"*') 

(B. 275. 36"'') 


B. 7. 10. 34<=<'-35'''‘ 
(G. 7. 10. 34) 

% 

«rRfpnftT5Hi5H I 
y|i(d 

3[^ !t II 

(G, like Mbh., for 
and for 3rPT^. ) 
B. 7. 10. 6"" 


viirfejn 

( B nrfrifg” for 

(9) 260. 7" 

(B. 276. 70) 

(10) 261. 6" 

(B. 277. 6") 

wfmw ^ 5i5rr: [S] 

(11) (261. 9") 

(B. 277. 9'') 

(12) (261. 15^') 

(B. 277. 15<=) 

?wnT: t 

(13) 261. 17‘"' 

(B. 277. 17'-''') 

I [S] 

( B ^ for ) 

{478} (14) 261. 18'"' 

(B. 277. 18"") 

*1^: I 


vufrjTT 

fjrsr : i 


G. 1. 20. 14" 

555rfNcii: 

G. 1. 19. 28" 

% asn: 

B. 2. 3. 28" 

(G. 2, 2. 13'') 

B. 1. 8. 14" [cf. 1. 8. 11"; 12. 3" 
(G. 1. 11. 15“) 

TT 

( G ^ for ^. ) 

G. 2. 7. 3"" 

Ji% JTf^ewrf^ I 

B. 2. 8. 9"" 

(G. 2. 7. 4“") 

gvtin ^5i5JTi 
S^sfvr^Sfq^ I 
(G gvrnt and 

for ) 
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(15) 261. 22^'* 

(B. 277. 22'^'') 

ajqwJt eiwrai 5^s«J 

S^stl I [JS] 

(16) 1245* (line 1) 

(B. 277. 24“) 

[S] 

(17) 261. 25“*' 

(B. 277. 26“*-) 

<misjgq^crg i [S] 

(18) 261. 25'* 

(B. 277. 27'*) 

q«T qqq: 

(19) 261. SS"*- 
(B. 277. 34“*') 

3iq5r: qrqf^tqi > 

I [S] 

(20) 261. 39'* 

(B. 277. 40-*) 

5Rmi«nT srf^ 

(21) 261. 40“ 

(B. 277. 41") 

ql^rqCf 

(22) 261. 42“'* 

(B. 277. 43'^'*) 

ijraiq gf% ?9irai^ i 

(B for ) 

£479) (23) 262. 3*- 

(B. 278. S'-) 

^ qq [JS] 

(24) 262. 12“. 

(B. 278. 13") 

aWflBF^ q 


B. 2. 10. 33"*' 

(G. 2. 9. 11“*) 
aiqwft spf qr 

q’iq: qr Org^qqrq^ i 
( G 3Tq«Tt qsqqf =^S?I and q«?: 
for q^q; ) 

G. 2. 9. 13“ 

^fqsqi 

G. 2. 12. 3“'* 

i 

B. 5. 33. 21'* 

(G. 5. 31. 15") 

qq q^g qqq: 

G. 2. 76. 7‘-'* 

qq gfjl 

qifriq ^«qqi ?qqi I 

B. 3. 5. 20-* 

(G. 3. 9. 15'*) 

5R^ST?Tq qf& 

B. 3. 64. 3' 

(G. 3. 68. 30") 

q^f qtqrqff ?*qi 

B. 5. 37. 16"*' 

(G. 5. 35. 17“*') 

qg^ 

qqqrqf qqH q: I 

B. 3. 35. 41"*' 

§5155 ^rsRSfiqr qsff^'w 

B. 3. 40. 20", 22" 

(G. 3. 44. 18") 

qqq>q% q 


26 
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(25) 262. 22‘^'' 

(B. 278. 23'"’) 

5 I QS] 

(26 ) 262. 27" 

(B. 278. 28") 

(27 ) 262. 30'' 

(B. 278. 32" ) 

QS] 

(28 ) 262. 33'"' 

(B. 278. 35"") 


B. 3. 44, 24"" 

(G. 3, 50. 22"") 

5T 55?qol5^ 

*n55?T g i 

' G ?i a^l?r 35 ^ I) 

G. 3 . 51. 41" 

gclRH 

B. 3. 46. 9" 

(G. 3. 52. 14' ) 

arosqt »T5«n?qoi 

( G cTT for ) 

B. 3. 47. 29“"; 48. 10"" 

(G. 3. 53. 35""; 54. 14"") 


jm 51150 


?wn qft I Q] 


(29 ) 263- 8"" 

(B. 279. 9"") 

qa 1 

(30 ) 263. 11" 

(B. 279. 14") 

(31) 263. 22". 
(B. 279. 25") 


55^ "IW 

(B and G both second time 
00 01 ^ ) 

of^ on 0?ISft I 
(B second time 5551 010 gd goi; 
G second time gfl 010 0?rg(t. ) 

B. 3. 54. 1"" 

(G. 3. 60. 5"") 

qa 0 H? 3 ooR[.i 

B. 3. 57. 16" 

(G, 3. 64. 18" ; 66. 2") 

B. 3. 60. 7" 


( B ° 051^^. ) 

£480} (32 ) 263. 39" 

(B. 279. 43") 

lioolo EOT ?froi 

(33) 263. 40" 

(B. 279. 44") 

E«*K«44I30T 


B. 3. 71. 21" 

(G. 3. 75. 37") 

oono Eoi nofi 

(G, like Mbh., for OPrt. ) 
G. 3. 79. 40" 

55i^K''«'iigoi 
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(34) 263. 41“6 
(B. 279. 45“*-) 

m I [J] 

( B cm for ) 

(36) 264. 2'' 

(B. 280. 2'^) 

smm JT>TOT fJifliH, 

(36) 264. 23«» 

(B. 280. 23***) 

(B ) 

(37 ) 264. 27<* 

(B. 28a 27 <^) 

W 5RI moj S!l: [S] 
(38 ) 264. 32<* 

(B. 280. 32<*) 

(39 ) 264. 34<'*' 

(B. 280. 34“'>) 

Wrami rl^ 

I 

(40) 264. 37® 

(B. 280. 37*>) 

(481] (41) 264. 42*' 

(B. 280. 42'*) 

cnwMWiWT 

(42 ) 264. 55«*> 

(B. 280. 56«*') 

sim iwi^ 

fCl : I [S] 


B. 3. 72. 12<^<* 

(G. 3. 76. 36'^'*) 

agi^: I 

gi‘l ) 

B. 4. 30. O'* 

(G. 4. 29. S'*) 

smm JTTOi fJRPj. 

B. 4. 50. 6“*' 

(G. 4. 50. 6"**) 

( G and snisf^m?!: ) 

G. 4. 15. 21*- 
^ I ^: 


B. 6. 90. 37“* 
(G. 6. 70. 11'*) 



B. 4. 12. 41“*' 
(G. 4. 12. 47“6) 


@?Rn I 

(G, like Mbh., ^; for ^)iTR,, 
and »ii55?ii for cSclJlT. ) 

B. 4. 48. 20* 

(G. 4. 48. 22'*) 

(G ) 

G. 5. 18. 21*' 

B. 5. 37. 12“*' 

(G. 5. 35. IS"*') 

mJT 

%P!:rwragim: i 

( G for 
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: [S] 

(44 ) 264. 66'^" 

(B. 280. 67'“') 

I [S] 

(45) 265. 4''-5‘' 

(B. 281. 4''-5'') 

^B5'lf8irac?ft 
*r5n?ft ‘ I 

II [S] 


(46) 265. S"" 

(B. 281. Sof) 

fi^ I 

^482} (47) 265. 17 <^^ 

(B. 281. 17*'') 
ijuw-'flw: 

f»Rn^R^ I QS] 

(48 ) 265. 21“ 

(B. 281. 21“) 
sf ^ 

(49) 266. 1“ 

(B. 282. 1“) 


B. 5. 27. 21“", 33“ 

(G. 5. 27. 16«>, 22“) 

?MI)*l|<K4|g<9H*1 ! I 

G. 5. 27. 23“» 

<?? <1^ I 

B. 5. 22. 29 
(G. 5. 20. 24“") 

« ^ q g jpi fOT> 

^ifir^sRi II 

(G which has only the latter 
half'^qg?:^ for like Mbh.) 

B. 5. 24. 21“'- 
(G. 5. 25. 20“") 

'wfeiitiR?: 

*ri: Jn#et: i 

( G for the 

posterior half.) 

B. 3. 56. 1“" ; 5. 21. 3“» 

(G. 3. 62. 1“") 

iraiii JTtRvriRtr i 

(B second time 

Gqm*m#tfor °JR5T. ) 

B. 5. 21. 6“ 

(G. 5. 23. 4“) 

B. 4. 28. 1“ 

(G. 4. 27. ]“) 



(50) 266. 49' 
,(B. 282. 51") 
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(51) 266. 58«*' 

(B. 282. 60'S) 

?ra 5ft?n ssr 

SERft 1 


B. 4. 58. 7“ 

(G. 4. 58. 8«) 

(G, like Mbh., for q?,': ) 

B. 5. 65. IP'* 

(G. 5. 66. 10'S) 

?it5T Ji?n ?si 


(52) 266. 67" 

(B. 282. 70“) 

fllHiftl'fM ^I8F*f [S] 

( B for ^i^Jf ) 


B. 5. 40. 4" 
(G. 5,. 37. 4") 


(53 ) 266. 67'* 

(B. 282. 70S) 

(54) 267. 2''S 
(B. 283. 2“") 

l?ij 


G. 1. 4. 35 s 

B. 4. 39. 19"'*; 40. 18"'* 

(G. 4. 39. 27"'*; 40. 17"'*) 

la: 

( B second time for 

and for sis^. G, first time 

and for ^rq^rirR[_; G 

second time #5T and like Mb 1. 
for 31?^. ) 


£483} (55) 267, 4"-* 

(B. 283. 4"-*) 

?TfRra 


B. 4. 39. 19''S : 6. 42. 28''S 
(G. 4. 39. 27''S : 6. 17. 20''S) 

TraTWf : I 

(B second time >1)5515^ 

*1. 

»T^T8?t •• G first time ilte3'«' „ 

and JIRlcT: for G second tim j 


26 a 
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(56) 267. 44-='* 

(B. 283. 44''*) 


(57) 267. 46'* 

(B. 283. 46'*) 

=eigi^: 


(58 ) 267. 49*> 

(B. 283. 49”) 

[ «i ] 

(59) 267. 52” 

(B. 283. 52”) 

g+Miiutif 

( B for Kl^^. ) 

(60) 268. 10“ 

(B. 284. 10*) 

an? wrf ?I5R( 

(61) 268. 11;. 

(B. 284. 11.) 

■^w =n 11 


£484} (62) 268. 15« 

(B. 284. 15«) 

f»r 

(B y?Ri^) 


B. 6. 22. 72“” 
(G. 5. 95. 12'”) 


(G, like Mbh., arpT^ 
for 5 RT°. ) 

B. 6. 16. 17'*; 17. 7” 

(G. 5. 88. 14-*; 89. 3') 

: 

(G first time [ like 

Mbh.], and second timeg^t: 
git for g? g°. ) 

B. 6. 19. 26” 

(G. 5. 92. S'*) 

aiwrinafs^Munj. 

B. 6. 25. 9”, 26” 

(G. 6. 1. 12'*, 36'*) 


B. 6. 41. 78' 

(G, 6, 16, 80') 

anf ^ ?OT: 

B. 5. 21. 11 
(G. 5. 23. 9) 

?pjii»wn^ ffn?. I 
nTT^lfSl =n II 

( G for gartin^; and g^Pi^T 

n»i°.) 

B. 6. 41. 79' 

(G. 6. 16. 81“) 

(G art 5^1 gii“.) 
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(63 ) 268. 16'“*- 
(B. 284. 16«<*) 

5^: I [JS] 

(64) 268. 17^ 

(B. 284. I?**) 

^ra’JI: : 

(65) 268. 18» 

(B. 284. 18'>) 

(66) 268. 36« 

(B. 284. 37») 

(67) 270. 13'* 

(B. 286. 13'*) 

(68 ) 270. W 
(B. 286. 14**) 

?;5FrFfl7^5n5JT5t: 

(69) 270. 17*- 
(B. 286. 17*-) 

(70) 271. 4» 

(B. 287. S'*) 

(71) 271. 21“*- 
(B. 287. 23“*-) 

[485} (72 ) 272. l-s 

(B. 288. 1“*-) 

^f ci 

f«T^ 5lfI3n»5( I 


B. 6. 41. 67“*- 
(G. 6. 16. 68“*-) 

aiwrafjw ^ 

5ft; I 

( G for ) 

B. 6. 26. 6*- 
(G. 5. 47. 36-*) 

B. 6. 41. 84-* 

(G. 6. 16. 86-*) 

G. 6. 65. 22“ 

^twnt 

B. 6. 52. 30-* 

(G. 6. 28. 32-*) 

B. 6. 52. 30», 32*- 
i(G. 6. 28. 32^ 34») 

B. 6. 52. 37-* 

(G, 6. 28. 40*-) 

^d5lNI hsjiW?!: 

B. 6. 67. 96-* 

(G. 6. 46. 79-*) 

B. 3. 25. 34“'* 

(G. 3. 31. 44“'*: 6. 18. 23“») 
da[3?iTl^ 3^ 

(G first time G second time 
3555 ) 

B. 0. 68. 6“*- 
(G. 6. 47. 2“^) 

f *Wr JTfHss*?, I 
( 51 for ^ ) 
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(73) 272. 26** 

(B. 288. 26'*) 

(74) 273. 5» 

(B. 289. 5*-) 

(75) 273. 20" 

(B. 289. 20*-) 

5RtvHj^5l: 

(76) 273. 20<* 

(B. 289. 20“) 

(77) 274. 5“ 

(B. 290. 5<*) 

?ra<n> : 

( B jrf^fsrq: ) 

(78) 274. 12“ 

(B. 290. 12“) 

Jirafe: 

(79) . 1298*, 1299* 

(B. 290. 19“-20'') 

II 

(MSS. V. 1. for the first line 

ggr: SR# ^ i) 

(80) 274. 21“ 

(B. 290. 23») 

5rair^i fi i Riq i Pi =9 

{;486} (81) 275. 25“ 

(B. 291. 26“) 


B. 6. 44. 36“; 45. 13P ; 46- 1“ etc. 
(G. 6. 19. 54*’; 20. 13*'; 20. 1“ 
29*' etc.) 

«Ritr iR^rsfipilr 

G. 6. 24. 42“ 

G. 6. 70. lO*- 

?Rfoi: 

B. 6. 88. 41*- 
(G. 6. 68. 5*>) 

B. 6. 95. 32“ ; 97. 2“ ; 100. 10 *-; 
102. 2“, 27*-: etc. (G. g. 80. lO") 

(B uetrarf^: >« 97. 2“ and ff.) 

B. 6. 112. 5“ 

(G. 6. 97. 6*-) 

B. 6. 107. 51'-52*' 

*l*«WUl4l4'* 


B. 6. 103. 29^ 
(G. 6. 88. 35») 

5reirf&i *9 

G. 1. 4. 72» 

sfisiw npfR 
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(82) 275. 33 
(B. 291. 34) 

5ra^iR*r 

II [SJ 

( B Iji^r for . ) 

(83) 275. 48<* 

(B. 291. 50*') 

i(84) 275. 52“^ 

(B. 291. 53'^) 

gisq^ttl fqiTj^ 

I [S] 

(85) 275. eS'' 

(B. 291. 66<') 

(86) 275. 69«‘* 

(B. 291. 70'=<*) 


B. 7. 26. 55«-56» 

fpRuri 

I 

jjsft g 5ravn 

?l?T II 

B. 6. 100. 56<* 

(G. 6. 81. 22"*; 112. 102'*) 

B. 6. 122. 26“^ 

(G. 6. 107. 25“*>) 

^ — 

laW WJ^Wn 

I 

(G ^=^11 i^in^ WFt^ f^rsicn.) 

B. 1. 7. 40 

(G. 1 . 7. P ; 2. 69. 2“) 

( Gq^ ) 

B. 6. 128. 95*''* 

(G. 6. 113. lO®**) 

3[qnwlviHl^ 

(G [like Mbh.] g | Hi<«j | ^ for 


This cannot be considered as an exhaustive list.'* In fact I must 
frankly confess that my study of the RamSyaha has been rather {^487} per¬ 
functory, and moreover it is difficult to identify passages in a work like the 
Ramiayaija' in the absence of a verse-index. A closer study of the Epic ar d 
Episode, I am confident, would result in the tracing of many more parallelisms 
in diction and phraseology. I must here add that I have intentionally ei - 


1 In the above list Nos. 5, 8, 23, 31, 79 and 82 were traceable to the Bombay 
ed. only ; Nos. 9, 10, 13, 16, 17, 19, 26, 33, 37. 41, 44, 53, 66, 74, 75 and 81 weje 
traceable to Oorresio’s edition only ; while the remaining 64 are common to tie 
two editions of the Ramayaija .—En piissant I may add that even from these figun i 
one can see that text of Gorresio’s edition is nearer to the Critical Edition of the 
Ramopakhylana than that of the Bombay Edition of the Ramiayaija, a conclusiori 
which is confirmed by the numerous agreements in individual readings betwee 1 
GORRESio and our text as against the tradition represented by the Bombay text, 
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eluded such passages as show merely parallelisms in ideas, and I have strictly 
confined myself to exact verbal similarities. The greater the number of such 
verbal similarities the weaker becomes the case for Hopkins. He, relying 
on the many minor differences in detail, argues that the fact that the subject- 
matter of the Epic and the Episode is treated differently in several particulars 
“ points to different workings-over of older matter rather than to copying or 
condensing” (Hopkins, op. cit. p. 63). Hopkins loses sight of the fact that 
differences like those pointed out by him do not prove anything in such cases. 
Differences are natural and may be expected; nay, they could scarcely be 
avoided—as far as I can judge—when one is condensing a work of about 
25,000 stanzas. But algreements in the bulk can never be casual or acci¬ 
dental ; they show invariably identity of source. And the source, as already 
pointed out by Jacobi,^ was not a manuscript of the Ramayana, but a memo¬ 
rized version of it, current in the time of the adapter and in his locality. Then, 
I expect, the compilers of such works could hardly avoid the influence from 
oral tradition which existed then. In this restricted sense we must under¬ 
stand the statement that the Ramopakhyana is an epitome of our Ramayapa, 
a fact which we may regard as established on account of the numerous verbal 
agreements which have been shown to exist between the two poems.® 


1 Op. cit. p. 72. 

2 For my views on the relationship between the Mahabharata and the Rama 
yana, see my paper entitled “ The Nala Episode and the Ramayana ” in A Volumi 
oi Eastern and Indian Studies in honour oj F. W. Thomas, pp. 300 ff. 



ARJUNAMISRA * 

A commentator of the Mahabharata who has suffered undeserved neglect 
at the hands of scholars and publishers alike is Arjunamisra. Not only is 
Arjuna’s commentary better than that of NJlakaliJitha, his text also is su e- 
rior, in many respects, to that used or fixed by the Western commentator. 
And yet Arjuna’s Dipika has never been published in its entirety' and, be ng 
difficult of access, is seldom consulted by scholars. Holtzmann has devo ed 
a paragraph to him in his compendious work Das Mahabharata, Vol. 3, p. 
67 ff., but WiNTERNiTZ does not mention him even once in the 130 pages he 
devotes to the Mahabharata in his Geschichte. He is referred to m pass mt 
by Brockhaus, ZDMG, 6. 528 ; by Telang, Bhagavadglta Translation ; by 
Rajendralal Mitra, Notices, Vols. 5 and 6; and in some other manuscripts 
catalogues. 

The version of Arjunamisra, as I pointed out in the Foreword (p. V) 
to the first fascicule of the critical edition of the Mahabharata (1927), is 
closely allied to the Bengali version. The simple reason for this affin ty, 
not known to me then, is apparently that Arjunamisra was a native of Benj al 
to judge from the extracts from the colophons of his commentary recertly 
published by Mahamahopadhyaya Ilaraprasada Shastri in the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol 5 
(1928). 

The few facts about Arjunamisra and his commentary that I have b en 
able to glean from the various available sources may be briefly summari ed 
thus. The name of his commentary is variously given as (Maha-)bkdraidr- 
tha- |[566} (pra)dipikd and Bharatasamgrahadipikd. The commentaries on 
the different Parvans have been handed down singly or in groups of a :ew 
Parvans at a time. Complete manuscripts of the commentary exist in Benj al, 
but even there they are not common. The manuscripts, which are writ en 
in Bengali and Devanagari characters, bear various dates in the seventeenth 
or later centuries ; the earliest hitherto reported date is Sarhvat 1676 [ca. 
A.D. 1620). 

Arjunamisra, who styles himself Bharatacarya in the colophons of he 
manuscripts of his commentary, was the son of isana, who was a “ recih r ” 
{pdthaka or pdthahardja) of the Mahabharata and who appears to have, 
like his son, borne the title Bharatacarya. Arjuna is cited by name, by 


* [Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, pp. 565-568.] 

r The commentary on the Virataparvan and the Udyogaparvan has b en 
published by the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay. 
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NJIakaitjitha once in his commentary on the Mahabharata {M 3. 291. 70) and 
is, therefore, certainly anterior to Nllakaajtha, who belongs to the third 
quarter of the seventeenth century.^ He in turn mentions among his 
predecessors the commentators Devabodha, Vimalabodha, isa|ndilya, Sarvajna- 
Narayaipa, and he appears to have based his scholium closely on that of 
Devabodha. He wrote also a commentary on the well-known Vedic hymn 
Purusasukta, to which he himself refers in the DipiM on Mbh. 14. 25. 26. 
Telang { 0 p. cit. p. 204) surmises that he is posterior to Saqikara, and 
Holtzmann assigns him to the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; both with¬ 
out adducing any cogent reasons for their assumptions. Arjuna regarded 
and has treated the Harivamsa as an integral part of the Great Epic, elabo¬ 
rately defending this position ; his commentary, therefore, embraces the 
supplement Harivamisa also. 

Arjunamisra lived in North India, in a town or village on the banks of 
the Ganges and, according to his own statement, compiled the great commen¬ 
tary on the Mahabharata under the patronage of one Satyakhana. {[567} Re¬ 
lying on one Bengal Asiatic Society’s manuscript examined by him, Hara- 
prasada Shastri asserts that Arjuna was a Varendra Brahman of North 
Bengal. The Mahamahopadhyaya may indeed be right in this, but I am 
not wholly convinced. I find it a suspicious circumstance that this word 
Varendra occurs only in one place in one manuscript (No. 3422), while it is 
conspicuous by its absence in the others which contain a similar colophon. 
There is, however, another word which is often repeated in these colophons but 
not discussed by the Mahamahopadhyaya and which I think also contains a 
place-name. The word is spelt in the colophons variously as Campahet(t)iya, 
Campahethi, Campihetika. It is used there as an attribute of Kula. I take 
the reference to mean that Arjunamisra’s family (kula) belonged to a town 
or village, called Campahelt(t)i. Could this place be identified with cer¬ 
tainty, we should have a very definite clue as to Arjunamisriafs provenance. 
I am tempted to identify it with Campahati mentioned in the Imperial Gazet¬ 
teer of India (1885) as a “ small village... .15 miles south-west of Calcutta, 
in the district of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal ” ; but owing partly to 
the erratic manner in which proper names are spelt in the Imperial Gazet¬ 
teer and partly to the lack of sufficient data as to the situation of the place 
in question, the identification proposed above is necessarily uncertain. 

Following the example of my predecessors, I have utilized Devanagari 
manuscripts of the commentary of Arjunamisra add treated his version as a 
sub-division of the Devanagari version. The two Devanagari manuscripts 
I am using for my edition of the Adiparvafi are extremely corrupt. In fact 
all the manuscripts I have consulted—and they are all Niagari manusCTipts 
—^have been surprisingly corrupt. Not only that, the text they contain is 


1 Printz, KZ , 44, 70 ff. 
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obviously contaminated from the vulgate text, as evidenced {568} by the 
glaring discrepancies that exist between the readings of the text and file 
lemmata in the commentary. This corruption of the Devanagari manus¬ 
cripts I could not understand at first, but is, I cannot but think now, due 
to their being copies of Bengali originals. It would, therefore, be expedient 
to secure and use, whenever possible, good old Bengali manuscripts of Arj i- 
namrsra’s commentary, treating his version as an offshoot of the Bengj li 
version. Arjunamisra certainly seems to belong to the Eastern school >i 
Mahabharata commentators. 



THE NALA EPISODE AND THE RAMAYANA * 

There must be indeed very few Sanskritists who have read the justly 
popular Nala-Damayantji episode; of the Mahabhiarata and not felt disposed 
to echo the sentiments of A. W. V. Schlegel that the poem “ can hardly be 
surpassed in pathos and ethos, ini the enthralling force and tenderness of the 
sentiments.” It is without doubt one of the most beautiful love stories of the 
world, striking on account of the simplicity of its style and the beauty of its 
imagery. Owing to its innate attractiveness and transparent lucidity, it has 
been the custom, since a long time, at almost all Western Universities, to 
begin the study of Sanskrit with the reading of this romantic little poem, for 
which purpose it is no doubt excellently suited. Its popularity may be judged 
from the fact that it has been translated not only into English, French and 
German, but also into Italian, Swedish, Czech, Polish, Russian, Greek and 
Hungarian among the European languag€s.== Every province of India can 
of course boast of its own version of this superb little epopee. 

Regarded as an integral part of the Mahabharata,^ the episode is a pal¬ 
pable “ interpolation ”, impending annoyingly the march of the epic story, 
and is forced upon the reader of the Epic in the most barefaced manner. 
During the exile of the Papdavas they receive a casual visit from a peripatetic 
sage called Brhadasva. Yudhi^thira—as is usual with him—complains to 
him of the misfortune which has overtaken him and his family, and asks the 
sage whether there has ever been a more unfortunate king than himself. 
Thereupon BrhadaSva forthwith relates the Nala story, in 27 adhyayas, com¬ 
prising something like llOO stanzas or 2200 lines. There could be no clearer 
instance of deliberate interpolatio-n, introduced, with a coolness difficult to 
match. Yet we are really intensely grateful at heart in this case, as in the 
case of the Savitili episode,—the two immortal stories that are known and 
loved throughout the length and breadth of India—^that some meddlesome 
interpolator had the courage to interrupt deliberately the smooth flow of the 
epic narrative with these beautiful digressions and thus saved them [295} 
from falling a prey to the ravages of Time. And so with a number of other 

* [A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of F. W. Thomas, c.i.e., 
294-303.] 

1 Cited by Wintbknitz, A History df Indian Literature, Vol. I (Calcutta, 
1927), p. 382, referring to Indische Bibliothek, I, 98 f, 

2 WINTERNITZ, op. cit„ p. 238 n.. 

Arapyakaparvan, adhy. 53-79 (Bombay editiO'n). In the Critical Edition 
these adhyiayas have been tentatively numbered 50-78. The abbreviation “B.” in 
the references means the Bombay ed. of the Mahabharata. 
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interpolations in the Great Epic. Many of them richly deserved to be “ inter¬ 
polated ” in this Golden Treasury of the Myths and Legends of India. 

Not only has the Nala-Damayanti poem what may be called a liv ly 
story-interest, but it is also clothed in a most attractive garb. The charm¬ 
ingly simple diction of this exquisite little poem is marked by a rigorous e o- 
nomy of words and “ ornaments ” ; the construction of the story is also on 
the whole remarkably faultless ; qualities which have endeared it to a n- 
noisseurs all the world over. The narrative, like a sylvan brook, runs its 
meandering course naturally and smoothly to its destined conclusion. And in 
spite of a few inevitable scenes of divine intervention and a little exaggerati'in 
necessary for artistic effect, we carry away the impression that the story re -ts 
on a foundation of fact, and we feel that it may all have happened, in those 
wonderful bygone times, exactly as it is narrated here. 

In the whole length of this carefully and artistically constructed poem 
there is just one passage which is apt slightly to perplex a careful reader. It 
is the soliloquy of the Brahmin Sudeva in chapter 16 of the poem (B. 3. 
68. 8 ff.). On reading this passage a discerning reader would notice for cne 
thing a sudden change to a rather florid style, marked by a plethora of ej i- 
thets and a rich embroidery of similes. 

The situation is this. King Nala, having deserted Damayanta whiire 
she lay asleep, strode through the forest aimlessly until he met the snal.e- 
king Karkotaka, who, in return for a good turn done to him, transform 'd 
the handsome Nala into an ugly hunchback and advised him to go to Ayodh ra 
and seek service as a charioteer with king Rtuparna. Nala does so and 
remains at the court of Ktuparpa in the service of the king. His where¬ 
abouts and identity are not known to any living soul' besides himself : whi ;h 
is a very important point in the narrative. Damayanti, in the meanwhi e, 
after a number of perilous adventures, reaches, by a fortunate coincideni e, 
the palace of the queen of the Cedis, who is no other than Damayanti’s ov n 
aunt (as is revealed later), who takes compassion on her and gives her shelt< r. 
In course of time the evil tidings of the fateful game of dice and the subse¬ 
quent exile of Nala and Damayanti reached king Bhima, Damayanti’s father. 
Thereupon he called to him some Brahmins and enjoined them, with proroi-e 
of rich gifts, that they should search for Nala and Damayanti and bring the a 
back to him. One of these Brahmins, the fortunate Sudeva, comes to tiie 
country of the Cedis and there, in the palace hall, he sees Damayanti ar d 
recognizes her forthwith. On seeing the wan, unkempt and forlorn appearan :e 
of the beautiful princess of Vidarbha, he indulges in a soliloquy befo e 
addressing her directly. This passage, as already remarked, seems marktd 
out from the rest of the poem by attempts at higher flights of imaginatiori, 
approaching the requirements of what is known as the Kavya style. Dam: i- 
yanti is here successively compared by Sudeva to Sri (or Laksmi), to the full 
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moon, to Rati (Cupid’s consort), to the splendour of the full moon, to a lotus 
stalk, to a full-moon night, to a river, to (296} a lotus pool, again to a lotus 
stalk, and finally to the crescent of the moon (B. 3. 68. 10-17). That, how¬ 
ever, is a minor matter. 

The really perplexing part of the soliloquy is the way in which Sudeva 
refers to Nala in the following stanza (B. 3. 68. 20) : 

duskaram kurute ’tyartham hmo yad anayd Nalalj, | 
dhdrayaty dtmano deham na sokendvasidati || 

“ Extremely difficult is the trial of Nala who, deprived of her (scil. 
Damayanti), supports his body and does not pine away in sorrow ! ” 

This can be properly said by a person who knows that Nala is heroically 
bearing the cruel blow of fate which had temporarily separated him from his 
beloved, and above all that Nala is alive. But for all Sudeva knew, Nala 
might have been dead. Here is a slight incongruity to start with. It might 
be argued that as it was not definitely known that Nala was dead, Sudeva was 
to a certain extent justified in assuming that Nala was alive, and so this out¬ 
burst was after all not so very incongruous. But, even if he were alive, how 
was Sudeva to know whether Nala wanted to recover Damayanti; in fact, to 
know at all what feelings Nala entertained then about Damayanti : they 
might conceivably have been even hostile, for all Sudeva could say. Such 
minute analysis of hidden motives and distant possibilities might, however, 
be regarded as captious criticism, when considering such an old-world love 
poem as this. 

The disturbing, thought however recurs when a few lines later we read 
(B. 3. 68. 23 ab) : 

asyd numm punarldbhm Nai^adhah pritim esyati | 

“ Through her recovery Nala will become happy indeed ”, 

words which again definitely presuppose that Nala is alive and anxious to 
rediscover his lost Damayanti, neither of which facts could have been known 
to Sudeva, and whose assumption by him is quite gratuitous and most puzzling 
to the reader. Inappropriate to a certain extent are in the same context the 
adjectives aprameyasya and viryasattiWatatp (stanza 25) applied to Nala. 
Was it not through Nala’s own insane infatuation for dice that Damayanti 
was reduced to this condition, and all that great disaster was brought upon 
the two families ? A discordant note is likewise struck by the words Nakadho 
'rhati Vaidaribhim (stanza 24), which under these circumstances seem pecu¬ 
liarly inappropriate. One rather feels at this stage that poor Damayanti had 
definitely made the wrong choice at the svayairhvara ; she would have been 
much happier had she chosen, in preference to the profligate Nala, one of the 
four gods who were wooing her. 

Another very curious thing we notice about this passage is that while 
Sudeva waxes eloquent about Nala and his sufferings, he has no thought at 
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the moment for king Bhima, who is Sudeva’s patron and who has dispatcned 
him on this errand. Sudeva has not a word to say in this long soliloquy as 
to how glad the fond parents would be on seeing their beloved Damayanti 
and how happy Damayanti would be on being reunited to her kinsfolk. From 
{297} his present words we could never guess that he had been sent by k ng 
Bhima or that he had any connection with the House of Vidarbha. 

Our first thought is that the whole passage is one of those modem int r- 
polations which have unintentionally disfigured many a fine old poem. The 
manuscripts do not however countenance such an idea. The passage is docu¬ 
mented uniformly by all manuscripts alike. It is therefore not in any cr sie 
a recent interpolation. Moreover the idea itself of the soliloquy is not )y 
any means inherently inappropriate; only the precise wording and some of 
the sentiments expressed seem a little incongruous. 

We are therefore led to conclude that the poet’s own knowledge of t ie 
real state of things, that Nala was not dead and that, repenting his hasiy 
abandonment of Damayanti, he was then making reproaches to himself ar d 
was in fact longing to meet his lost Damayanti, had betrayed the poet in o 
putting those words in the mouth of Sudeva, anticipating what was actual/ 
going to happen ; a mistake common in the works of careless and inexperi¬ 
enced writers. 

That this also is not the correct explanation of the anomaly follows, hov ■ 
ever, from the fact that almost all the lines forming this soliloquy of Sudeva 
recur almost verbatim in the long soliloquy of Hanumat in the Sundarakaod i 
(adhy. 18 ff., ed. Gorresio) of the Rarrtayapa at the time when he first sees 
Sita in the Asoka grove of Ravaija’s Lanka,—a soliloquy which, as will bt: 
made clear, is the source of the passage under discussion from the Nal i 
episode. 

The two situations, it will be recalled, have a superficial similarity. Th 
heroine is lost, and messengers have been sent, by persons interested in he 
recovery, to find out her whereabouts. One of these messengers, more fortu 
nate than the rest, suddenly and unexjjectedly lights upon her, whereupon 
he just stands gazing at her and giving vent to his mixed feelings of joy and 
sorrow in the form of a soliloquy. 

The one important difference between the two situations—a difference 
obviously overlooked by the adapter—is that in one case—the Ramayaija—■ 
the messenger, Hanumat, has been sent by Rama himself, and the messenger 
therefore knows exactly the state of the mind of the husband of the missing 
princess ; whereas in the other case, the Nala episode, the messenger, sent 
by king Bhima, has not only no knowledge of Nala’s feelings towards Dama- 
yanti, but he does not even know whether Nala, who is missing, is alive or 
dead. And that makes a deal of difference. The words of the Ramayapa 
soliloquy are wholly appropriate in the mouth of the Monkey Chieftain ; 

27 
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but the same words, in spite of a few necessary verbal alterations made by 
the adapter, prove on close scrutiny, as shown above, just a trifle incongruous 
in the soliloquy of Sudeva. 

The extent of the similarity between the two passages will be clear from 
the following table in which the related lines are given in parallel columns. 


£298} Mahabharata ,(Bom. ed.) 

3. 68. 8 ff. 

[Emended]^ 

8 mandaprakhyayamanena 
rupenapratimena tarn t 
pinaddharh dhumajalena 
prabham iva vibhavasolj jj 

9 tarn samik$ya visalak§im 
adhikarh malinam krsam j 
tarkayamasa Bhaimiti 
karaijair upapadayan )| 

10 yatheyait me pura dr§ta 
tatharupeyam angana \ 
krtartho ’smy adya drjtvemaih 
lokakantam iva Sriyam |1 

11 punjacandrananarii syamarii 
caruvrttapayodharam! 
kurvantirh prabhaya devim 
sarva vitimira disah || 

12 carupadmapalasak§im 
Manmathasya Ratim iva | 
istam sarvasya jagatah 
purnacandraprabham iva j | 


Ramayaiia (ed. Gorresio) 
Sundarakaipda^ 

(Adhy. 18, 19, 21, 29) 

18 4 mandaah prakhyayamanena 
rupeijapratimena tam | 
pinaddharh dhumajalena 
prabham iva vibhavasolj H 
(c£. 10 cd also) 

18 22 tarii samik?ya visalak§im 
adhikarh malinam krsam 1 
tarkayamasa Siteti j 
karaijair upapadayan Ij 

18 23cd yatha pura vai dr?ta me 
tatharupeyam aiigana | 

18 27ab tarn dr?tva taptahemabham 
lokakantam iva Sriyam | 

18 24 puniracandranana syama 
caruvrttapayodhara ] 
kurvanti prabhaya devi 
sarva vitimira disah 1| 

18 26 padmapattravisalak§iih 

Manmathasya Ratim iva | 
i 5 taih sarvasya jagatah 
puroacandranibham iva H 


^ The readings adopted here are readings of the " Vulgate,” emended in the 
light of collations prepared for the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata and available 
at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

2 The text given here is that of Gorresio. The Bombay editions have a 
slightly discrepant version, but most of the stanzas cited here do occur in the Bom¬ 
bay editions also which were compared by me. 
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13 Vidarbhasarasas tasmad 
daivado^ad ivoddhrtiam | 
malapankanuliptanglTh 
miiijaKm iva tam bhrsam || 

14 paurinama^m iva nisam 
Rahugrastanisakaram 1 
patiiok^ulam dinaiia 
su^kasrotam nadim iva H 

{299} 15 vidhvastapaniakamalarii 
vitrasitavihathgamam j 
hastihastapariklistam 
vyakulam iva padminim || 

16 sukumariim sujatangMi 
ratnagarbhagrliositam 1 
dahyamanam ivosiiiena 
mroiallm aciroddhrtam Ij 

18 kamabhogaib priyair hinadi 
hiriam bandhujanena ca | 
dehara dharayatitii dinarii 
bhartrdarianakanksaya 

19 bhartia nama paraiti rarya 
bhusapam bhusanair vina j 
esa virahita tena 
sobhaniapi na sobhate || 

20 duskararh kurute ’tyartharii 
hino yad anaya Nalah ] 
dharayaty iatmano deharii 
na 4okenavas!dati ll 

21 imam asitakesantSih 
satapattrayateksapiam ] 
sukharhim duhkhitaih djptva 
mamapi vyathate manab |j 

22 kada nu khalu duljkhasya 
param yiasyati vai subha 1 
bhartub samagamiat sadhvi 
Rohipl §a4ino yatha H 


19 15cd Iksvakusarasas tasmSd 
Ravanenodhrta balat 1 

18 16cd malapafikadharaim (Mnarh 

mapdanarhiam amapditam j 

21 14ab paurpamia^ iva nisarh 
Rahugrastanisakaram 1 
21 15cd patisokaturarh dinaih 
su^kasrotonadim iva 1 

21 14cd vidhvastapattrakamalam 
vitrasitavihamgamam j 
21 15ab hastihastaparikli§tiam 

akularh padminim iva || 

21 16cd sukumiariirh sujatafi^ 
ratnagarbhagrhocitSm | 

21 17ab tapyaraan5m ivo$pena 
mrpallm aciroddhrtam jj 

19 23cd kamabhogavihineyarii 

hina bandhujanena ca | 

19 24ab dharayaty iatmano dehaii 
tatsamiagamakahk§aya 1| 

19 25cd bharta nama parairh na ya 
bhusalparh bhusapair vir il j 
19 26ab esa tasyanuragena 

sobhate ’py analamkrtia | 

19 26od duskararh kurute Ramo 
hino yad anayl vibhub 
19 27ab dharayaty iatmano deham 
na sokenlavasidati jj 

19 27cd imam asitakeSantiarh 

Satapattranibhananiam j 
19 28ab sukhiarham dubkhitSirh dr jtva 
mamiapi vyathitam manab 11 

19 28cd kada tu khalu dubkhasy i 
parath yasyati Maithili i 
19 29ab Raghavasyaprameyasya 

Laksmapasya ca jivatab Ij 
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24 


asya nunam punarlabhan 
Nai§adhab pritim e?yati | 
raja rajyaparibhra^tab 
punar labdhveva medinim || 

tulyasilavayeyuktam 
tulyabhijanasaimyutam J 
Nai§adho ’rhati Vaidarbhiih 
tarn ceyam asitek^ajia |1 

yuktam tasyaprameyasya 
viryasattvavato maya | 
samasviasayituim bharyarii | 
patidarsanalalasam |j 


{300} 26 ayam asvlasayamy enaih 
puiitjacandranibhananam j 
adrjlapurvam dubkhasya 
duiljkhlartairh dhyanatat- 
param || 


25 


19 22cd nunam asya punarlabhad 
Riaghavab pritim ^yati i 

19 23ab raja rajyaparibhra^tab 

punar labdhveva medinim 

19 32 tulyarupavayoyuktaim 
tuly'abhijanalaksanam | 
Raghavo ’rhati Vaidehith I 
tarn ceyam asiteli^aiia 1] 

29 6 yuktarh tasyaprameyasya 
satyalm sattvavato maya | 
samiasvasayituirti bharyam 
patidarsanalalasam || 


29 7ab adr§tadu'likha duhkhasya 
n^ hy antam adhigacchati 


iThe question which of the two passages is the original one, need not 
detain us long. It is a priori not very likely that Valmiki who is credited 
with having composed an epic of the size and rank of the Ramayalpa would 
need to borrow the idea or the phraseology of such a commonplace soliloquy 
from a poem like the Nalopakhyana. The redactor of the Nala story is, 
therefore, clearly indicated as the poet who would be under obligation for his 
inspiration to the Adi-kavi. This a priori conclusion is happily confirmed in 
the present instance by the fortuitous circumstance that the passage turns 
out to be somewhat of a misfit in our poem. The anomaly, as has been 
suggested above, can be explained only on the supposition that the Nalopakh¬ 
yana lines were borrowed en bloc from a slightly different context. The 
exact phrasing of the speech of the messenger was originally conceived for 
a somewhat different set of circumstances as pictured in the RSmayaina, in 
which the soliloquy fits perfectly. The borrowed plumes, as is very often 
the case, do not fit the new incumbent as well as the adapter had imagined 
or at least hoped. We have, therefore, here an indubitable proof of the direct 
borrowing of some Riamayalija material by one of the Mababbarata poets.— 


1 The corresponding line has been omitted by Gorkesio, but is correctly giver 
in the Bombay (Nimaya Sagar Press)' ed. (1888), 5, 30, 7ab (cf. p. 83), and in th< 
Gujarati Printing Press ed. (1916), 5. 30.. Tab (cf. p. 1856), both editions readinj 
ahatn for our ayam. Both Tilaka and Govindaiiajiya mention (the pratika) Ssv^a- 
yami, showing that they knew the stanza, 
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not necessarily of course Krstja Dvaipayana Vyiasa, but one of the “ Epigoni ”, 
the Vyasaids, who carried on the good work commenced by Vyasa. 

* * * * 

The conclusion that the idea of this soliloquy of Sudeva in the Nalopi kh- 
yana of the Mahabharata must necessarily have been borrowed by one of 
the redactors of the Great Epic from the Ramayapa is perhaps not witfijut 
some significance for an understanding of the general interrelation of the 
Ramaya|na and the Mahabharata to which we may here advert in passi ig3 

The soliloquy discussed above is, as is well known, not by any means the 
only passage in which the Mahabharata, shows contact with its sister epic,- 
and the question arises each time in tfie mind of the textual critic whe her 
£301} the Mahabharata' or the Ramayana is the source of the passage c m- 
mon to the two epics, a question to which, owing to the peculiar chara ter 
and development of the Indian epics, no general answer is i^ossible, tho igh 
a partial solution of the problem may be attempted. 

As remarked already, the Nala passage is not the only passage for wl ich 
a parallel exists in the Ramayana. In the Adiparvan, for instance, in a os- 
mogonic chapter, I had occasion to draw attention to the fact that a passage 
of some 30 lines (1. 60. 54-67 of the Critical Edition) recurs almost verbatim 
in the Ramaya|tja (3. 14. 17-32, ed. Nirnaya Sagar Press). No definite vi- 
dence was available in that paiticular instance to show whether the pass age 
was original to the Mahabharata and liad been borrowed by the Ramayiipa, 
or vice versa, or again whether it had been borrowed by both epics independ¬ 
ently from a third source. There seemed to me, however, to be some si ght 
abruptness in the manner in which the stanzas were introduced in the Mr ha- 
bharata, which would suggest borrowing from the Ramaya|na where the (on- 
text id smoother ; but, as the contents of the passage were of a' very gen ral 
nature, the third possibility mentioned above, namely that both epics 0 '\ed 
the idea to a common (Pura|nic) source, could not be entirely eliminated. 

The SabbSparvan again supplies the well known kaccit chapter (adhy. 
5), which has its counterpart in the Ramayana.'^ Here also the contents are 
of a very general character, having no direct bearing on the context of eiHier 
the Ramayapa or the Mahabharata, and the whole passage could well have 
been adapted by both epics independently from an older Niti tractate. 

On the other hand, in the Aranyakaparvan, commonly known as the 

1 The question has been discussed at some length by Hopkins, The G eat 
Epic of India, chapter 2 (“ Interrelation of the two Epics”) ; and by Winternetz, 
op. cit., pp. 501-517. See now also Eugeniusz Sluszkiewicz, Przyezynki do balm 
nod dziejami redakeyi Rdmayavy. (Contributions a I’histoire des recensions du Ra 'vid- 
yarpai).. Polska Akademia Uraiejetnosci. Prace Komisji Qrientalistyczne Nr. 30. 
Krakoio 1938. 

2 Several such passages are mentioned by Hopkins, op. cit., p. 73 ff. 

= Cf. Hopkins, Amer. Journ. Phil., vol. xix, p. 149. 

llK 
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Vanaparvan, the Ramopakhj^ana closely follows in general our Ramayana, 
notwithstanding some isolated though striking discrepancies between’the two 
accounts.! There are also not wanting in the Ramopakhyiana a few of our 
genuine Ranfayaiija stanzas which have been reproduced either verbatim or 
with but slight verbal alteration. To suggest that the Ramopakhyana was 
the original soutce which had inspired the revered Adi-kavi to compose his 
Ramayana would be again a reductio ad absurdum. The inevitable con¬ 
clusion is that the diaskeuasts of the Ramopakhyiana knew and summarised 
an extensive older Rama epic. The only doubt is whether the redactors of 
the Mahabharata had utilized <mr version of the Ramlayana or some other 
older version unknown to us, to which the discrepant traits of our episode 
might be traced. After an intensive study add a close comparison of the two 
texts, the latei Prof. Jacobi had definitely ei^pressed himself in favour of the 
former alternative, namely, that the Ramopakhyana was a passably accurate 
summary of our Ramiayaipa, the discrepancies between the accounts being 
due either to casual misconception or else to natural and unavoidable failure 
of memory, of which instances are common in summaries and abstracts.^ 
{^302} Jacobi’s view, it seems to me, now finds further confirmation from the 
instance discussed above of direct borrowing from; our Rarhayaija text in a 
case where there is no intrinsic reason whatsoever for a!ny reference to the 
Ramayaija at all. Evidence seems to be, therefore, gathering to show that 
our Ramayaija text—or the bulk of it, at any rate—was used as a 
“source ’’ by the diaskeuasts of the Mahabharata. We can even go further 
and admit with Jacobi that the Ramayaija must already have been “ gene¬ 
rally familiar as an ancient work before the Mahabharata reached its final 
form.’’® On the other hand it will have to be admitted that the Maha¬ 
bharata makes in various ways a distinctly more archaic impression, a fact 
which has led some scholars to regard it ds even a much older work than the 
other epic. We thus arrive at the apparent paradox that the Ramiayaija is older 
than the Mahabharata and the Mahabharata is older than the Ramiayaija. 
The only way we can resolve this paradox is by supposing—afe has already 
been suggested by WinternitZ'' and other writers on the subject—that the 
period of composition of the Ramayana, which is a work with a distinctly 
more unitary character, falls within the much longer period of the evolution 
of the Mahabharata, which latter compared to the other is a very complex 
and complicated work indeed. 


1 JACOBI, Das Ramayana, pp. 71 ff., 

2 Jacobi, loc. cit. Contra Hopkins, op. cit., p. 63 : “ the subject-matter of the 
Kavya and' episode is treated differently in several particulars (details, loc. cit.) 
which points to different workings-over of older matter rather than to copying or 
condensing ”. 

JACOBI, op. cit., p. 71. 

* op. cit., p. 505. 
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This Statement of the relationship between the two epics will appear per¬ 
fectly valid and even natural when we remember that the evolution of the 
Great Epic of India falls into two distinct and separate phases, namely, the 
Bharata and the Mahabharata, the calmvimsatisahasrl (1, 1. 61 Grit, hid.) 
and the satasaho^ri, a fact which is documented in very clear terms by the 
work itself—and there is no reason to disbelieve it—but which for some un¬ 
intelligible reason is not taken very seriously by people. Assuming, howe ver, 
this to be a fact—which it undoubtedly is—^we may hazard what seems to me 
to be a perfectly legitimate conjecture that the Ramayaija was composec: in 
the interval which separated the Bharata from the Mahabharata. Tims, 
though we may admit that the Ramayana was, as Jacobi says, a well-lm<'wn 
work before the Mahabharata reached its ultimate form, we must reckon v ith 
the possibility that when the Ramayana itscJf (minus ixmhajrs Books 1 .md 
7) was composed by the poet Valmiki, tht- heroic poem Bharata the nucleus 
of our Mahabharata—was already long in existence, current perhaps in sc mc’ 
distant part of the country and in a different milieu. The Bharata and ihe; 
Ramayaija may have been indeed more or less independent products, different 
in origin and treatment. But when the Bhargava redactors^ set to work r nd 
converted the [303} Bharata into the Mahabharata, conceived on a m.i ch 
larger scale and with a much more ambitious programme, they had alrerdy 
the archetype of our Ramlayaija text before them and they made full use of it, 
absorbing in their own encyclopaedic work all that they possibly could, and 
they were perhaps also influenced by it in no small degree. In fact the vc ,ry 
impetus to the conversion of the BhBrata and the compilation of the Mal ia- 
bharata may well have been given by the contact with the sister epic, whi ch 
appears tO' have had a more elevated ethical standard, a more serious didac'ic 
purpose, a much higher idealistic view of life, and a wider popular appeal. 

A priori, then, whenever' our Mahabharata shows close verbal agreemc nt 
with the older books of the Ramayana, the presumption would be that ve 
have to look upon the Ramayapa as the source, assuming of course that the 
common element is not of such a character that it could have been borrow d 
by both epics independently from a third source. It is naturally not exclud d 
that the Ramayana in its turn might have been influenced to a certain extent, 
at a still later epoch, in its further development, by the Mahabharata, t le 
new encyclopaedic Dharma Sa'mhita. In fact there is every indication th it 
the interrelation between the two epics will reduce itself to a very complicah d 
system of mutual actions and reactions, and it would be interesting to inves' i- 
gate the question more fully by collation, of all possible parallelisms in ide (s 
and expression between the two great epics of India. 

r For the part played by the Bhrgus in the development of the Mahabharat i, 
see my “Epic Studies (VI) : The Bhrgus and the Bharata ; A text-historical study ’ 
.Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Vol. 18, pp. 1-76 (particular! ’ 
pp. 63-76). 



EPIC QUESTIONS 

No. 1 : Does Indra assume the form of a swan ?* 

Mbh. (Crit. Ed.) 1. 57.21 : hasyarupena samkarah. 

This is the second pada of a stanza occurring in the Adipa'rvan which 
reads ; 

bhagavdn pujyate catra hdsymupetm samkarah j 

svayam eva grMtena VasoJj, prityd nmhdtmanah jj 

The Vulgate (1. 63. 21cd—22ab) differs from this only in so far that 
it reads the second quarter of the stanza as hctntsairupena cesvtmti}.. 

I have discussed the text-reading briefly in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute (vol. 16, p. 100 f.) and justified it, in my reply 
to the late Professor Winternitz, who in the course of a lengthy review^ of 
the Adiparvan had drawn attention to it, observing that as the reading was 
a lectio difficilior and was “ far from certain ” it requires a “ wavy line ”. 
While admitting that the reading adopted in the Critical Edition was a lec¬ 
tio difficilior I contended that since the documentary evidence in its favour 
was complete, therefore it need not be regarded as uncertain and there was 
no need of a “wavy line.” There would have been no reason for me now 
to revert to it but for two facts. On the one hand, it has been again, inci¬ 
dentally, criticized- by the late lamented Professor J. J. Meyer in his last 
publication, Trilogie altindischer MSchie u. Feste d. Vegetation? (Zurich- 
Leipzig 1937),—a thick opus with extremely rich and varied contents, en¬ 
livened as usual by the author’s spicy wit and trenchant style. On the other 
hand, the reading receives some confirmation from a new and unexpected 
source. 

Meyer argues for the reading of the Vulgate, characterizing the hdsya- 
rupena of the Critical Edition as an astonishing (" verwunderliche”) read¬ 
ing. and dismissing hdsya- as the stupid mistake of some scribe ( ein dum- 
mer Schreibfehler’’). 

The context in which the Mbh. stanza occurs is as follows. The righteous 
king Uparicara Vasu, having laid down his arms, retired to the forest and 

* [Bulletin of the Deccm College Mesearck Institute 1. 1-7.] 

1 ABORl, vol. 15, pp. 159 ff; cf. p. 166. 

2 Apparently, in complete ignorance of the previous discussion on the point 
in the Annals. 

3 In the last part of the Trilogie, dealing with Indra. The reading in ques¬ 
tion is discussed on p. 5 f. The references are to the pagination of this part of the 
Trilogie. 
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began practising penance. Indra and the {2} other gods, apprehending trouble, 
appeared before him, and, dissuading him from continuing his fierce austcui- 
ties, induced him to return to his royal duties. He should rule the king¬ 
dom of Cedi as Indra’s special friend. As a mark of his favour, Indra pre¬ 
sented Vasu with various uncommon gifts, among them a crystalline aenal 
car (slthatikam vimanam) and a garland of unfading lotuses'(known as hi- 
dramala) which would protect the king against the missiles of his enemies 
and bring him wealth and victory {vaijayanthh). But he gave him also a 
bamboo staff {painavim yastim), which would protect the good isistdnd,n 
pratipdlinim) and of course chastise the wicked. King Vasu brought home 
fhcse precious gifts, according the wonderful staff full divine worship. That 
vvas how, we are told, the custom began of bringing from the forest, at ; 
certain specified season, the staff, pole or tree, which was then set up, deco¬ 
rated with flowers, wreaths, flags, and with pitakas —^whatever these latter 
tie—and worshipped in due form. Here we find the stanza cited above, 
■ hich says in effect that on this occasion Indra is worshipped, according to 
• ncient rites, in a certain form assumed by the god of his own accord, out 
c love for Vasu Uparicara. 

What was this form? Was it the form of a man, as the Vulgate has 
and as Meyer argues? That is the question. 

Befoi'e we try to answer this question, it would be well to examine the 
!S. evidence a little more closely than Meyer appears to have done. The 
. iiiortant MS. reading (ignoring that of D^), as given in the Critical Edi- 
!ii, may be put in the following synoptical form ; 

N (except KJ hmhsarupetia 
K, M ( = Text) hasyampena'- 
T. G. Ya&tkupena Vdsavah. 

t o this we may now add the important, newly discovered eight hun- 
M.'ars old Nepali MS. of the Adi (of which I have given full collations 
i'ORl, vol. 19, pp. 201 ff.), which agrees exactly with M and there- 
cpports the critical text in an unambiguous manner. 

sow let us see what Meyer has to say about these readings. Accord- 
3 . him (p. 5), the original cesvarah (found in the Vulgate) was mis- 
1 ' . iood as referring to god Siva ; and, with a view to clarifying its mean- 
ir; was deliberately changed by some scribe into samkarali, which latter 

ii- Vi !l-kuown epitliet of Siva. And further hdsyarttpetm of the Critical 

i'he actual reading of is HmmyahSmyarupena, which clearly cormpt. 
'Fh i 'iial s has been wrongly transcribed zs m : a common mistake in Deva- 

nar. i im, scripts of Sarada MSS.; there is moreover dittography. The portion 
of : i -,1 under discussion is missing in the Sarada codex. 


samkarah (Bj Dn) cesvarah. 
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Edition is, according to Meyer, as already {3} remarked, nothing ^ore than 
the stupid blunder of some copyist for the original hamsarupena. 

It may be made perfectly clear once for all that at least as far as the 
Mababharata text is concerned, tire time when one could juggle with read¬ 
ings of MSS and lay down the law ex cathedra as to what is the original, 
what is an emendation and what is a scribe’s mistake, is long past. It has 
now become a very much more serious and complicated matter, since the 
publication of the Critical Edition. To entitle anyone to a hearing, he must 
first of all show that he understands the critical apparatus and that he has 
studied the stemma codicum published by me on p. xxx of the Prolego¬ 
mena of my edition of the Adiparvan. 

Let us now go back to the MSS. There we find that samkaraJt (of the 
Critical Edition) is documented by the whole of the Northern Recension (in¬ 
cluding the new Nepali MS.) and the Malayalam version, while cesvaraJt 
(championed by Meyer) is merely the reading of Dn ! Now one would 
like to know why what Meyer considers the original reading (cesvarali) is 
found only in the most receitt version represented by Nilakaptha (end of the 
17th century) with the sporadic support of one aberrant Bengali MS. (Bj), 
while what he considers a recent emendation (samkarah is found in still 
older versions represented by MSS. scattered all over India from Kashmir 
to Malabar and from Gujarat to Bengal, including the distant Nepal and 
excepting (in addition to the Vulgate) only the Tamil-Telugu zone, which 
latter has moreover a third and divergent reading (Vdsavah). How is it 
that only the Nilakaijtha version has preserved the correct reading, while 
all other—much older—versions of North India together with the entire Ma¬ 
layalam version from the South contain what Meyer regards as a corrup¬ 
tion ? If samkarah of all N and M MSS. be a corrupt reading, as Meyee 
maintains, then Nilakantha could have got his cesvarah only by emendatim, 
because I do not think that Nllakair,|tha had access to any really old Maha- 
bharata MSS,, containing very original readings. In thousands of cases his 
text shows what can be proved, with absolute certainty, to be secondary, in¬ 
ferior, or corrupt readings. 

This inability on the part of Meyer to recognize in a patently simpk 
case what is original and what is secondary shows that he had only verj 
vague notions of the relationship between the different recensions, version 
and manuscripts. And the ignorance of this relationship is absolutely fata 
to any attempt to discriminate between original readings and emendations am 
scribes’ mistakes. You can never find out an original reading by selectinj 
one which suits your purpose, or satisfies your esthetic sense, or appeals U 
you in some other way, and then looking about for reasons in support of you- 
a priori choice; because almost always “ good ” reasons can be found foi 
nearly every reading. It is not a question of dialectic, but {4} of documenta 
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tion. And no amount of tendentious arguing will refute the objective evi¬ 
dence of “mss. 

MSS. in this case clearly prove that the process of alteration has be :n 
the leverse of what is imagined by Meyer. Here, it is evident, cesvx&clt 
has not been changed into sanikara^ for the sake of clarity, as Meyer mai i- 
tains ; but, on the other hand, samkarah has been very clearly changed into 
cesvarah —already rendered suspect by the expletive ca —^perhaps, to avoid 
confusion, samkara being here not the nomen proprium of tSiva, but an epith t 
meaning “ beneficent, promoting welfare 

We can now turn to the other word of the pada, the more difficult of tl le 
two : was it hdsyarupena, hmhsarupena or yastirupena ? MeVer (p. £ I 
rightly rejects the last. It is correct as far as the sense goes ; but it can hard: y 
be the original reading. Were it so, no scribe would think of deliberately 
changing it into the obscure and almost unintelligible hdsyarupena or hamsari - 
pena, both of which are, moreover, graphically unrelated with the former 
From what we know of scribes’ emendations they tend generally to simplif , 
the text, not to complicate it. If that be so, then either hdsyarupei^a or ham ■ 
sarupena iS the correct reading. Moreover yastirupena is confined (like Vi 
sava^), to T G, and does not receive any support even from M, which in in 
numerable cases has preserved—in contradiction to the T G version—the origi 
nal reading, which has been emended or simplified in T G.'^ 

There remains, therefore, cxily the two alternatives— hdsyarppena given 
by K] M with the new Nepali MS, and hamsarupetia supported by N (ex 
cept Ki). By! the test of the agreement between indeiJendent' versions,'* has 
yarupetia is clearly indicated as the original reading, since we have here ai 
agreement between the independent versions of the extreme North and th* 
extreme South, it being preferable to hmhsarupena, supported only by thi 
central sub-recension. It is, moreover, undoubtedly the lectio diffkilim (as 
was rightly observed by Winternitz in the course of the review mentioned 
above), which accounts for its being surreptitiously ousted by the other. 
Both documentary and intrinsic probability are thus unquestionably in fa¬ 
vour of the reading hdsyarupena adopted in the Critical Edition. 

What indeed are we to understand by the hamsarupena of the Vulgate ? 
The word hamsa has a number of meanings. Monier Williams gives the 
following : 

£5} a goose, gander, swan, flamingo (or other aquatic bird); the soul or spirit 
(sometimes ' the Universal Soul or Supreme Spirit’, identified with Viraj, Narayaiia, 

1 This point has been discussed by me in the paper mentioned above, ABORI, 
vol. 16, p. 101. 

2 For this point also cf. ABORI, vol. 16, p. 101. 

3 Cf. Prolegomena to Adi, p. xci. 
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Vi?iiu, Siva, Kama, and the Sun); one of the vital airs (Lex); a kind of ascetic; a 
man of supernatural qualities born under a particular constellation ; an* ambitious 
monarch (Lex.) ; a horse (Naigh) ; an excellent draught-ox (according to some, ‘a 
buffalo’) ; a mountain (Lex.) ; a temple of a partiailar form ; a kind of Mantra or 
mystical text; silver (Lex.); envy, malice (Lex.); name of two metres; (Music) a 
kind of measure ; a mystical name of the letter h ; a spiritual preceptor ; name of a 
Deva-gandharva ^ of a Danava; of a son of Brahma ; of a son of Va.sudeva ; of a 
.son of Arista.; of a son of Brahmadatta and general of .Tarasariidha ; of various au¬ 
thors ; of one of the Moon’s horses ; of a mountain. 

Meyer (p. 6) has cited coimous examples for the meanings of hamsa 
as the sun, the sun-god, as Vistju and as Kr^a (son of Dharma). 

Unfortunately none of these lit in the case of Indra. Meyer (p. 6) 
found, however, a loophole in the meaning of hamsa as “sungod”, and he sur¬ 
mised that perhaps the idea of this hamsarupa of Indra was to be dated back 
to the period when Indra was still recognized as a sun-god ! 

Nilakaptha, who has commented on this stanza, had naturally some diffi¬ 
culty in explaining this hamsarupa. According to him Indra was : hamsarii- 
pena yukto hamsarupi | tasya buddhisthasya rupasya visesaijtaih svayam eva 
etc. To Nilakatj'tha the hamsa-foim is present only in the mind {buddhistha) 
of the worshipper. To Meyer., on the other hand, who was a realist with a 
vengeance, this explanation naturally did not satisfy. According to him (p. 
4f,), Indra, who is ordinarily invisible to mortals, takes on the concrete form 
of a swan, so as to be visible to Vasu and his subjects. Meyer further found 
(p. 5) the aquatic bird admirably suited to the mirth and gaiety and the 
sportive games that accompany the ceremonial. 

Now which is the original and which is the emendation of these two 
readings ? T'he characteristic of a scribe’s emendation, as has been well said, 
is that it has all the appearance of improvement without its reality. Ours 
is a case in point. Uathsmupetya is a phrase under which you can think all 
sorts of things, all equally vague; but on closer inspection they prove to be 
uniformly inadequate. 

For why should Indra appear before Vasu, or the kings who followed in 
his footsteps, in the form of a swan of all things in the world, whether in a 
concrete shape before the eyes of his worshippers or in an abstract form 
in their minds ? He had assumed one form already : that of the yasti, the 
staff. Meyer (p. 101) has himself established—absolutely, incontrovertibly— 
that the tree or the pole or the staff which figures so prominently in the In- 
dramaha ceremony, was worshipped, if not by Vasu, at least by the people 
whom the writer of the Mahabharata account had in mind, as a symbol, [6} an 
image, or an incarnation of Indra himself, and not merely as a remembrance 
of a present from Indra to Vasu. As Meyer has pointed out, the Puranic 
writers, when speaking of the pole, refer to it unhesitatingly as “ Indra ” (or 
its synonyms “Sakra”, etc.) in such expressions as Sakrasthdna or Jndra- 
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sthdna, Indra (or Sakra) pada, Indr apray ana, sakrotthapana, Sakfocchraya, 
Indrath uithdpayanti, Purathdaram utthdpya, utiisthate (or nUidati) vajr i- 
pdi}ih, etc. Vi^inu-dharmottara 2. 157. 3cd. and (agreeing with it) Agnipu- 
raina 268, 6cd say in so many words that here is the god Indra himself, come 
to earth {bhumistha). 

And what a funny form to assume for the thousand-eyed god of gods, 
who had performed a hundred sacrifices, the wielder of the thunder-bolt, tie 
destroyer of enemies’ forts, the killer of Vala (or Bala) and Vrtrai and tie 
hero of a thousand other wonderful exploits : the form of a bamboo staff, wif ti 
wreaths and bells, flags and buntings hanging from it and with those curiousl y 
shaped pitakas, spme of which at any rate, according to Meyer 
(p. 96), were shaped like penies ! It was indeed a laughable form {hasyarii- 
pa), calculated to provoke mirth and laughter. And this form, it must le 
borne in mind, was not given to Indra by any man ; such a thing would ha\ e 
been very likely resented by him. The great god, wishing to do good (samki ■ 
ra) to Vasu, had assumed it himself (svayam eva grahitena) out of his greit 
love for the high soul Uparicara Vasu (Vasok prityd mahdtmanah). Tie 
jocular form— kriddvatdrarupa, as Devabodha^ puts it—^assumed by tie 
mighty god on this occasion caused great merriment; and the feast was ac ¬ 
cordingly celebrated with much laughter and gaiety, as described in the Bj-ha ■ 
sarhhita, the Vi^ijudhannottara and other texts (Meyer, p. 103 f.). 

Thus both documentary probability and intrinsic considerations support 
the reading hdsyarupem Samkarah. This reading is therefore not so asUc- 
nishing as Meyer seems to have thought; but it is astonishing thj: 
Meyer who had with praiseworthy diligence extracted and trans ■ 
lated very lengthy passages from about a dozen original sources describint; 
the ceremony in great detail, and not found anywhere (except in the Vu • 
gate) the remotest reference to Indra’s assuming the form of a swan or to h:-; 
being represented as a swan, should have been so enamoured of the Vulgate 
leading, a reading which I am fully persuaded is nothing more than a scribe s 
emendation in the archetype of the Central group. But perhaps even Meyer’s 
mistake is not so very astonishing : it is only an example of wishful thinh 
ing. Does it not connect Indra with the sun {hanisa) {7} or at least with th ; 
sun-god? And Meyer’s whole thesis (pp. 134-144) is that Indra was ori¬ 
ginally just not a rain-god or a thunder-god, but a sun-god, the vernal sur 
the “ genius ” of fertility and vegetation, in fact, a phallic deity ! 

The redactors of the T G version were, perhaps, after all wise, in dis 


1 Devobodha has the gloss : hasa (sic) rupetfa kriddvatararupetia. Here harhsa- 
\rupenfl would certainly not fit, as it is not clear how hamsarupa would be krl4L- 
vatararupa. —Devobodha is the oldest known commentator of the Mahabharats, 
and, in my opinion, the best, 
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carding a reading which has caused so much confusion and misunderstanding, 
and adopted the plain and simple yastirupena VasavaJj,, which if a correct 
paraphrase of the original and has the additional advantage of being ab¬ 
solutely fool-proof. 

I am convinced that this hamsa-mcarnatim of Indra is nothing more 
than a canard; 

11. The Parvasamgraha Figures.* 

The Parvasamgrahaparvan (Adi, adhy. 2) is a document of considerable 
importance.! But its value has been unduly exaggerated by some scholars, 
a circumstance which has led to some highly misleading results and some 
curious conclusions It is thus supposed that Kr^pa Dvaipayana Vyasa had 
himself counted and noted down the number of slokas he had composed, and 
that our Parvasamgraha was composed by Vylasa himself. Noi doubt it is 
sometimes stated in the Parvasaimgraha chapter that that sage had stated the 
extent of each of the eighteen parvans'. But this attribution to Vyasa is 
naturally only pujarthe (honoris emsa). It is nowhere suggested in the work 
itself that the first two adhylayas of our epic were composed by Vyasa. They 
could not be, because they are obviously only a report of the conversation 
which took place between the Suta (Ugra'Sravas, son of Lomahar^apa) and 
the sages assembled at iSaunaka’s twelve-year sacrifice in the Naimi?a Forest. 
The erroneous supposition regarding the authorship of this adhyiaya has led 
to the naive attempt on the ^part of some scholars to produce a text—a so- 
called critical text—of the Mahabharata containing the same number of 
adhyayas and slokas as that given in the Parvasaimgraha. Such an attempt 
is already negatived by our manuscripts and testimonia, which contain many 
variants of the figures in the Parvasamgraha. Thus the figures for the Adi- 
parvan itself vary, according to different sources, between 7984 (Kasmii^ 
Version and the Critical Edition) and 9984 (Andhra-Bharatamu). That is 
sufficient to discourage any attempt at too close a reliance on the data of this 
adhyaya of the Adiparvan. It has been common experience that figures in 
ancient works, if at all complicated, seldom come out right, and the figures 
of the Parvasamgraha are probably no exception to this rule. 

{550} The figures given in the Parvasamgraha could have been obtained 


* [Silver Jubilee Number, ABORI 23. 549-58]. 

! Cf. my Prolegomena to the Adiparvan. pp. xcvii ff ; “ Epic studies (III) ” 
ABORI, vol. 11, pp. 277 ff. 

2 Cf. P. P. S. Sastri in the Introduction to vol. 15 of his Mahiabharata (Sou¬ 
thern Recension), p. xxii : “Vyasa’s description of his Mahabharata that he com¬ 
posed it in 18 parvas of 2,000 chapters and 100,000 stanzas is not a fanciful account 
but an accurate statement. And I have tried to .substantiate this in this edition 
of the Principal Text of the Southern Recension,” 
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in one of jnany different ways. The most probable suggestion has been that 
they were arrived at, not by actual comting of the stanzas, as we should ordi¬ 
narily do now, but by aomputing the extent in some other way. Even now 
we speak of a story of 5000 words or a broadcast talk of 1500 words, and i o 
on. The individual words are never counted in such computations ; the 
figures are only approximations. The figures given in our Parvasarhgral a 
chapter must be approximations of that type. They are not “slokas” (.r 
stanzas as we ordinarily understand them ; but are, properly speaking, what 
are technically known as, “ granthas,” a grantha being a unit of measurement 
of written matter equal to 32 aksaras. 

Assuming this to be the case, the first difficulty is that the figures give n 
in the lists appear not as round numbers, as we should expect them to be, but 
are apparently correct to the last digit; for instance, the extent is given net 
as 8000 slokas, but as 7987. We actually come across such figures as these ; 
6698, 7998, 8909, 14525, where true approximations would be 6700, 8000, 
8900, 14,500, and so on. The approximation seems to me to have been 
reached by some such process as this. First, an average was obtained by 
counting carefully all letters in a certain number of lines. This average was 
then multiplied by the number of lines in a page and the total number t f 
complete pages. The number of “granthas” of the last page, which was 
rarely fully written out, seems to have been computed separately, and adde l 
to the previous total. The grand total of letters {aksaras) was then divide ! 
by 32 to give the number of “ slokas ” or “ granthas,” fractions being omil 
ted. That is how figures like those mentioned above must have been ot- 
tained. They are careful approximations, but approximations all the samt 
Moreover, as has been pointed out by me elsewhere,^ it would be impossibl ; 
to count the exact number of stanzas in a composite text made up of slokai, 
tri^fubhs, “ fancy metres ” and prose passages, which we actually find in man . 
of the parvans of the Mahiabharata, as for instance in the Adi, Arairyaka and 
AnuSasana. 

The figures we find in the Parvasamgraha chapter are fairly old ; w 
cannot say now exactly how old. They are certainly prior to 1000 A. D. 
when the Javanese Bharata and the Andhra Bharatamu were composed ; be 
cause both these works contain similar lists, which agree in many particular , 
with our list. 

Here are the figures given in three different sources. 


1 


Prolegomena, p. xeix. 
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Adhyayas 

Parvan 

Slokas 

C 

B 

A . 


A 

1 

B 

C 

South. 

Rec. 

c 

> 

s 

o 

'd 

W 

o 

a 

H- » S 
> 

3 <u 

218 

818 

218 

I. 

ADI 

7984 

8884 

9884 

72 

72 

72 

dl. 

SABHA 

2511 

2511 

4511 

269 

272 

269 

III. 

ARATjIYAKA 

11,664 

11,224 

11,664 

67 

— 

67 

IV. 

VIRATA 

2050 

2015 

3500 

186 

186 

186 

V. 

UDYOGA 

6698 

6928 

7998 

118 

117 

117 

VI. 

BHiSMA 

5884 

5884 

5884 

170 

170 

170 

VII. 

DRONA 

8909 

8984 

8909 

69 

69 

69 

VIII. 

KARDfA 

4900 

4970 

4900 

59 

121 

59 

IX. 

SALYA 

3220 

3220 

3220 

18 

18 

18 

X. 

SAUPTIKA 

870 

870 

870 

27 

70 

27 

XI. 

STRi 

775 

770 

775 

339 

333 

339 

XII. 

ISANTI 

14,525 

14,525 

14,525 

156 

— 

146 

, XIII. 

ANUlSASANA 

6700 

— 

12,000 

133 

133 

; 133 

; XIV. 

AsVAMEDHIKA 

3320 

4420 

4420 

42 

! 92 

1 

> XV. 

ASRAMAVASIKA 

1506 

1508 

1906 

S 

1 £ 

; £ 

; XVI. 

MAUSALA 

300 

1 300 

300 

3 

( — 

<■ 

\ XVII. 

MAHAPRASTHANIKA 

12C 

1 123 

1 120 

S 

\ - 

e 

V 

; XVIII. 

SVARGAROHANA 

20C 

1 20C 

1 200 

195£ 

1 

194f 

i 

Total 

82,136 

) 

1 

95,586 


(The average number of “ slokas ” per adhyaya is about 45.) 
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|[55y The above is a conspectus of the figures for the adhyayas and s!o- 
kas of the eighteen parvans of the Mahabharata according to (1) the Criti¬ 
cal Edition, (2) the Javanese Version,^ and (3) the Southern Recension by 
Professor P. P. S. Sastri. 

Observations on the Figures of the above Table. 

I. Adi: The first figure (8) of the Javanese number for the adhydjas 
of the Adi (818) is obviously wrong ; the other digits agree in the three tes ts. 
So we may take as correct the figures 218,^ which is given us by the Criti cal 
Edition and Southern Recension, the Vulgate reading (227) being certainly 
a mistake.—The number of slokas is no doubt a problem. I have adopied 
the figures given by the Saradia MS. and one “ K ” MS. (KJ.^ which is con¬ 
firmed by the Rajaguru MS. from Nepal,"* and I am still inclined to suppose 
that that was the original figure. The Javanese and Southern figures 8884 and 
9884 respectively differ by 1000 exactly, the Javanese figure being the same 
as that of the Mid-Indian group (Bengali-Devanagari). 

II. Sabhd : The numbers are here absolutely certain. As regards tire 
adhyayas, there is perfect agreement between the three sources, all of them 
giving 72, which is also the exact number of adhyayas of our Critical E li- 
tion of the Sabha now passing through the press. The Vulgate figure (7S) 
for the sloka is therefore unquestionably wrong.—The sloka number is a'so 
certainly 2511, as the Southern Recension, in which the first figure has been 
increased to 4, is demonstrably inflated to make it conform with the inter-, 
polated text, and the additional stanzas of the Southern Recension :lo 
approximately amount to 2000. The correct figures for Sabha are therefore 72 
and 2511. 

£553} III. Aranyaka (commonly known as Vana): As regards tie 
adhyayas, the Javanese records 272 against the concordant figure 269 of ill 
Indian versions. The latter may be taken to be the right figure, the disci e- 
pancy of the Javanese, which is negligible, remaining unexplained.—T le 
same is true of the figure for the slokas, the concordant figure (11,664) of 
all Indian versions being the original Parvasarhgraha figure. 

IV. Virata : The Javanese figure for the adhyayas is unfortunately 
missing. But as our Critical Edition of the Virataparva has successfully 

^ The figures for the Javanese Version have been taken from Juynboll’s Adi- 
parwa, Oudjavmnsch prozageschrift, Gravenhage, 1906. pp. 5-6. The passage is re¬ 
produced in a note by H. Kern, “ Inhoiidsopgave van ’t Mahabharata in ’T Ka- 
wi ” in Bijdr'agen, ser III, Vol. IV, pp. 92-95, Kern has given in this paper a com- 
parative table of the Indian and the Javanese figures. 

2 Kern, op. dt., p. 95 also remarks that the Javanese figure 818 is incorrei t, 
and that it should be 218. 

^ See the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan, p. 878. 

■* See my “Epic studies (VII),” ABORI, vol. 19 (1938), pp. 215ff. 
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identified the adhyiayas on the basis of the colophons given in MSS^ there is 
no reason to doubt that the correct figure is 67, as given by the Sanskrit 
Parva'samgraha.—The three sources give three different figures for the slokas. 
The Southern Recension is obviously inflated, and may therefore be ignored, 
its figure having been revised—as in Sabha—^to accord with its interpolated 
text. It is likely that the Javanese translator has confused the Sahskrit words 
for 50 and 15 (pancaiat and pancadasa). The first two digits of the figures 
given in the Critical Edition ahd the Javanese Version do agree. We may 
therefore reasonably assume the original figure to be 2050, which is given by 
the Critical Edition of the Parvasairhgraha, though the two last digits natu¬ 
rally remain somewhat uncertain.^ 

V. Udyoga : The three sources agreeing exactly as regards the num¬ 
ber of adhydyas of the Udyoga, the figure 186 may be taken as certain.—The 
figures for the slokas, on the other hand, are in a chaotic condition, the three 
texts giving three different figures 66&8, 6928, 7998 ; which agree only in 
respect of the last digit! The figures for the slokas remain, therefore, 
doubtful. 

VI. iBHlsma : The number of adhyayas in the Bhi^ma is given by the 
Critical Edition and the Javanese Version as 117, but the Southern Recension 
gives their number as 118. In any case, the difference is not very significant, 
and the number may be assumed to be 117 or 118—There is no such doubt re¬ 
garding the number of slokas, which is unanimously given as 5884. 

VII. Dratiia : There is likewise considerable agreement as regards the 
adhydyas and slokas of the Droija. The adhyaya number {554} is 170.—As 
regards the number of Uokas, the first two digits (89) are certain. And since 
both the Critical Edition and the Southern Recension agree on the figure 8909, 
that is indicated as the correct figure. The probability in falvour of this 
figure is strengthened owing to the circumstance that the last two figures of 
the Javanese Version (84) are in all probability due tp contamination with 
the previous sloka-figure 5884, which ends in 84. We may therefore adopt 
with confidence the concordant figure of the Indian versions 8909, the differ¬ 
ence between the Javanese and the Indian numbers being 75; the 
error is in any event not more than 1 per cent. 

VIII. Ka(fm : The figures for Kartpa are exactly of the same type. 
The three sources agree in giving 69 as the number of adhydyas.-—The. Java¬ 
nese MSS. give the number of Uokas as 970, which is obviously wrong, it 
being almost certain that the word for 4000 has been omitted by the scribe 
by oversight f so we get the original Javanese figure as [4]970. We may 


1 See Raghu ViRA, Vird(aparvan, Introduction, p. xxiv; and SukthAnkar 
“ Epic studies (III),” ABORI vol. 11, pp. 277 If, 

2 Kern, loc. cit., also recognizes that the first figure has been omitted by 
mistake in the Javanese text. 
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tentatively adopt the figure 4900, on the concordant evidence of Indian \er- 
sions. The difference between the Indian and Javanese figures being orly 
70, the discrepancy is only about 1-4 per cent. 

IX, . Salya : In this parvan there is fortunately no doubt about : he 
sloka number, which is unanimously given as 3220.—And again, fortunatdy, 
as regards the adhyaya number, the discrepancy between the Indian (59) and 
Javanese (121) figures is so great that the Javanese may be ruled out as 
hopelessly corrupt. There is another test we may apply, the Javanese figure'^ 
(121) for adhyayas gives the average of about 27 slokas to an adhyaya, while 
the Indian average is 54. Now the total number of adhyayas in the Mal ia- 
bharata is| supposed to be 2000, and the number of stanzas 100,000 (sa a- 
sahasrani^), which .gives the average of slokas to an adhyiaya as 50 and th at 
is much nealrer the average for the Indian figure for the adhyaya number i3f 
the isalyaparvan than the Javanese figure. 

X. Sauptika : The figures for the Sauptika call for no remarks. They 
are uniformaly given in all the three sources as 18 and 870 respectively. 

{555} XI. Strl : The sources do not agree as regards the number 
of adhyayas, but the Javanese figure (70) which is nearly two and half tin es 
as large as the Indian (27) is extremely improbable.® We may therefcre 
tentatively take the concordant Indian figure (27) as correct.—The difference 
between the Javanese and Indian figures for the slokas is only five. It would 
seem that the last digit waS lost in the Javanese tradition ; if that be so, t ie 
correct number is 775, as given unanimously by the Indian MSS. 

XII. Sdnti: The sloka figure for ;§anti (14,525) is given unanimously 
by all the three of our sources, which is a fortunate coincidence and also a 
remarkable proof of the reliability of our tradition. The Vulgate figu e 
(14,725) for the slokas is positively wrong.—There is a difference of only six 
between the Javanese and Indian figures for adhyayas, the Indian traditio n 
giving the figure as 339, the Javanese as 333. The agreement between tlie 
different Indian versions is a weighty point in favour of 339, which we mry 
tentatively assume to be the correct figure. 

XIII. Anusasana : The evidence of the Javanese Version is unfortu¬ 
nately missing, the version ignoring this pabvan altogether, for some reascti 
which it is hard! to guess. It cannot be argued that il; is included in the 
Santi, since there is no appreciable increase in the number of adhyayas or 

Kern, loc. cit., likewise considers the Javanese figure (121) as ver / 
suspicious, 

2 See the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan, additional passage No. 486‘, 
given on page 241. 

® As in the case of the Salyaparvan, Kern {loc. cit.) regards the Javanese 
'figure is very doubtful, 
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slokas of the Javanese Version of the Santi, as there would surely have been, 
had the two parvans been amalgamated as is done sometimes:^ There 
being also no agreement between the various Indian versions, the figures for 
both adhyayas and slokas of the Anusasana remain uncertain. 

'XIV. Asvamedhika : The number of adhyayas is unanimously given 
as 133, which may therefore be accepted as the correct figure.—There is a 
discrepancy as regards the number of slokas ; the Critical Edition gives the 
figure as 3320, while the Javanese and the £556} Southern Recension agree in 
giving the figure as 4420, this being one of the rare instances in which the 
Javanese and the Southern Recension agree against the Northern Recension. 
The Southern Recension contains here an additional sub-parvan, comprising 
23 adhyayas and about 1700 slokas, known as the Vaisinavadharma parvan. 
There is no mention of any such parvan in the list of 100 pavans, given in 
the Parvasarhgraha, though some Southern MSS. do insert, in another place, 
a line which mentions the Vaisnavadharma among the contents of the Asva¬ 
medhika. In this Section, Yudhi§thira is instructed by SrT-Kr§na in the 
Dharma of the Vaisinavas, which seems hardly necessary, after the instruc¬ 
tion he had received from Bhl§ma in more than 21,000 stanzas on general 
Dharma (Santi and Anusasana). The higher Southern number must there¬ 
fore be regarded as due to this inflation, and can in any case not be accepted. 
Nevertheless the peculiar agreement between the Javanese and the Southern 
is a disturbing factor. The number therefore may be regarded as doubtful. 

XV. Ahamavdsika : There is not much doubt about the adhyayas of 
this parvan, though the Javanese Version has a high: figure (92)' against the 
unanimous Indian figure 42, which may be assumed to be the correct figure.’^ 
—As regards the number of slokas, there is a slight discrepancy of 2 between 
the Critical Edition and the Javanese Version, the former being 1506, the 
latter 1508. But the last digit in this number is not in doubt; it must be 
six. The Southern Recension gives the figure 1906, which must be regarded 
as extremely doubtful, since even Professor Sastri, who has edited the 
Southern Recension, could not find more than 1108J stanzas for this parvan. = 
There has been clearly a mistake in the counting: of the stanzas of this par- 

1 It is perhaps worth noticing that so late a commentator as Vadiraja (cf. 
P. K. Code, ABORI, vol. 17, pp. 203-210, who assigns him to the seventeenth 
century), treats the Santi and Anusasana as one parvan and has colophons like: 

«it<ii4i %ni%wT ^i i paM'=f/u i 
VfW II OTHni; II 

—which is quoted by Professor P, P. S. Sastri in the Introduction to vol. 17, 
(Anusasana Parvan, part 2,) p. xxiv. 

2 Kern (loc. cit.) likewise suggests reading 42 for 92 of the Javanese. 

“ It is interesting to note, as pointed out by Professor Sastri, Nannaya’s 
Andhra-Bhdratamu gives 1106 as the figure of slokas in the Asramavasika parvan, 
That probably is due to a fresh count. 
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van, and the Southern figure, being palpably incorrect, we may utilize the 
approximate agreement between the Critical Edition and the Javanese Ver¬ 
sion and adopt 1506 as the probable original Parvasarhgraha figure for i;he 
Asramavasika. 

XVI. Mausala : All sources agree in giving the number of adhyavas 
as 8 and the number of slokas as 300, which may accordingly be taken as he 
correct figures. The text also seems to con-[557}-tain actually 300 stan :as. 
Consequently the vulgate reading 320, in the Parvasamgraha chapter is 
clearly faulty and has been properly rejected. 

XVII. Mahdprasthdnika : The Javanese figure for the number of 
adhydyas is missing ; but the Indian sources, including the MSS., unifon ily 
divide this short parvan into three adhyaya's; and the unanimous Ind an 
reading cannot be called into question.—The number of Uokas may also bo 
regarded as correctly given in the Critical Edition, which is supported by he 
Southern Recension, though the Javanese Version adds, erroneously, three to 
the number, giving the figure as 123. I surmise that this addition of three ter 
the sloka number is a wrong transiX)sition from the adhyiaya number, wh ch 
is missing in the Javanese Version. Tlie Vulgate figure (320) for the slol as 
is absurd and unquestionably incorrect. 

XVIII,. Svargarohatia : As in the previous case the adhydya numiiei 
is lost in the Javanese Version; but there cannot be any doubt that tlie c ir- 
rect figure is 5, which is given by all editions and MSS. of the Mahabhara a. 
—The sloka number is unanimously given, by our three sources, as 200, whieli 
is a sufficiently correct approximation of the actual extent of this last parv m 
of the Great Epic; vOnd the Vulgate figure (209) may bo unhesitatinjjy 
rejected. 

The table on the following page gives the figures for the adhyayis 
and slokas, book by book, arrived at by a collation of the various exta it 
versions of the Parvasaritgraha chapter of the Adiparvan. 


28 a 
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{558} TABLE II 

Table giving the authentic figures for the Adhylayas and slokas of the 
eighteen Parvans of the Mahabharata, based upon a collation of the MSS. o! 
the Sanskrit Parvasarhgrahaparvan and of the Javanese Version (ca, 
1000 A.D.). 



Parvati 

j Adhyaya 

1 

sloka 

I. 

ADI 

j 

i 218 


If. 

SABHA 

1 72 

: 2511 

III. 

ARANYAKA 

: 209 

11,664 

IV. 

VIRATA 

i 67 

1 2050 

V. 

UDYOGA 

! 180 

! ? 

VI. 

bhisma 

117 (ni 118) 

1 5884 

VII. 

DRONA 

170 

i 8909 

VIII. 

KARNA 

69 

: 4900 

IX. 

SALYA 

59 

3220 

X. 

SAUPITKA 

18 

870 

XI. 

STRI 

27 

i 775 

XII. 

SANTI 

339 

; 14,525 

XIII. 

ANUsASANA 

? 

? 

XIV. 

A.W.AMED1IIKA .. 

133 

i ? 

XV. 

ASRAMAVASIKA .. 1 

42 

i 1506 

XVI. 

MAUSALA 

8 

300 

XVII. 

MAIIAPRASTHANIKA ; 

3 

120 

XVIII. 

SVARGAROHANA . . . 

i 

5 

200 

j 









A STATEMENT REGARDING THE PROGRESS OF THE 
CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 

Read by the General Editor, Dr. V. S. Sukth.\nkar, on the occasion cf 
the publication of the Udyogaparvan and the presentation of it to 
the Rajasaheb of Aundh, on 6th July, 1940 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On this happy and auspicious day, which is the twenty-third annivers ary 
of the foundation of this Institute, I am glad to announce the publication of 
the edition of the' Udyogaparvan by Professor Dr. S. K. De of the Dacca 
University, which is volume six of our Critical Edition of the Mahabh&rr ia. 
This is, as you are no doubt aware, the third parvan to be completed by us. 
The Adiparvan, edited by myself, was completed in 1933. It was follo\ ed 
three years later by the Virataparvan edited by Professor Dr. Raghu ViRA 
of the Sanatan Dharma College, I..ahore And now we have the Udyoga¬ 
parvan, which, I hope, will testify to our industry and perseverance. 

The amount of matter published during the last 21 years, since the ce m- 
mencement of the work in 1919, may appear to you small. And it is a l act 
that some editions of the Mahabhiarata which were begun long after we l ad 
started have already been long completed. But you must not confuse those 
editions with ours. Those other editions implied only work for compositors 
and proof-readers. Their procedure, which is very simple, is this. Older 
editions of theNMahabharata are put in the hands of compositors, who pro¬ 
ceed to manufacture a new edition, faithfully copying, in every detail, all he 
old mistakes and adding some of their own making, in the bargain. 

When this Institute undertook to bring out a Critical Edition of he 
Mahabhiarata, it was not meant to bring out a new edition in this time- 
honoured way, which has made the term “ Indian edition ” a synonym o a 
“ bad edition.” In Indian editions of the past, the paper was bad, the t; pe 
was bad, the ink was bad, and the text also was generally bad. I do not 
wish to say that we' have produced an ideal edition of the Mahabhiarata, ' jut 
I do maintain that we have taken a distinct step forward in that directi on, 
and that our work has marked an appreciable advance in the technique of 
the editing of San^rit texts. And when I say that I am giving you not ny 
own opinion but the considered opinion of savants, published repeatedly in 
the course of lengthy and elaborate reviews of our edition, in high-class r od 
authoritative Journals throughout the world. The edition has bee'n bef ore 
the world of scholars for nearly fifteen years, and there has been a steady 
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chorus of enthusiastic approbation greeting the appearance of every successive 
fascicule, whose publication is eagerly awaited by Indologists in all *parts of 
the world. 

When we say we are bringing out an edition of the Mahabharata, we 
are really considerably underrating our own work. It is not merely a text- 
edition that we are preparing. What we have undertaken is a research into 
the Mahabharata manuscript tradition, which, you will realize, is a very dif¬ 
ferent thing and which—let me emphasize—has now been undertaken for the 
first time in the long history of our Great Epic. 

Let us glance for a moment at the history of the project. Since 1897 
there has been a steady and persistent demand for a critical edition of the 
Mahabharata, which was wanted, as the late Professor Winternitz put it, 
“ as the only sound basis for all Mahabharata studies, nay, for all studies 
connected with the epic literature of India.” In 1904, as a result of the 
agitation which was kept up in Europe by certain Indologists, the Interna¬ 
tional Association of the Academies of Europe and America undertook the 
work. And for that purpose, even some money was collected by the Sans- 
kritists in England, through the Secretary of State for India, from certain 
sources in India, and the amount was placed in the hands of Trustees in 
England, which is still lying there, in the name of the Trustees, in some 
English bank. The last great European War put an end to this project of 
a European edition of the Mahabharata, which ended as a matter of fact 
without achieving anything beyond some preliminary work. After that war, 
this Institute undertook the work, making, a fresh start. The difficulty was 
of course the money. What really made it ixjssible for the Institute to launch, 
some twenty years ago, this gigantic and ambitious scheme was the promise 
made by Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Raja Saheb of Aundh,—our 
worthy guest of this evening—to contribute a lakh of rupees to the Maha¬ 
bharata Publication Fund. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, the then senior- 
most Acarya of Indology in Western India, w'as naturally consulted. He is 
reported to have said that the project was certainly worth undertaking, but 
it would cost ten lakhs of rupees; and iT was no use undertaking the work 
unless there were prospects of raising that sum. When he was assured that 
that amount would be found, he agreed to sponsor the undertaking, and as a 
matter of fact himself inaugurated it 'here, in this hall, in April 1919, by 
writing down the mantra of the Great Epic, nardyanam namskrtya etc. The 
Institute, it may be observed, undertook then to prepare an edition in which 
all the different versions of the epic have been turned to account and which 
will meet with the highest requirements of critical scholarship. 

With that our work has been chalked out for us. It divides itself natu¬ 
rally into five stages : (1) search for old and reliable MSS. ; (2) collation 
of the MSS. ; (3) constitution of the text with the help of the collations ; 
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(4) preparation of the critical apparatus, to be printed along with the consti¬ 
tuted text; and, finally, (5) seeing the matter through the press. 

From the published volutnes you will see that on every page from a half 
to two-thirds of the space is taken up by the critical notes, which give a v ery 
detailed account of the M9S. examined and collated and which form the bulk 
of our evidence for the text. It is this which necessitates laborious work r nd 
demands endless patience ; and its completion for the parvans so far publi sh¬ 
ed is, I consider, the abiding achievement of our edition. Our edition tlius 
gives you not only a text, a critical text, but also a digest of the MSS. tra di¬ 
tion of the Mahiabharata extending over nearly 2000 years. I may obse ve 
that in the case of every text, when the manuscript tradition fluctuates to r ay 
extent, it is only a careful study of the collations of the MSS., and nothing 
else, that can give you an authentic text; just as when there is a dispute 
between two or more litigants an impartial judge trying the case would decide 
it only after examining the deixrsitions and hearing the evidence of all he 
parties and their witnesses. 

I am glad to say that the method which has been worked out by he 
Institute for dealing with the Mahabharata textual problem has commended 
itself to all scholars who are competent to pass an opinion on the merits of 
the question. Professor Walter Ruben, of the University of Ankara, who 
has made a close study of Ramayatja MSS., has declared that the same me¬ 
thod may be applied, mulalis mutandis, to the Ramayapa also. Appreciative 
reviews of our edition, as I remarked already, have been published during 
the last thirteen years not only in Indian, but also in English, French, C er- 
man, Italian, Czecho-Slovakian, Polish and American Journals. The scheme 
has been commended by the International Oriental Congress, by the iVll- 
India Oriental Conference and by many of the learned bodies specializing in 
Oriental studies. There have been heard a few dissentient voices, but tliey 
are mostly of persons who do not know the ABC of textual criticism i nd 
who have never even seen a Mahabharata MS. in their whole life. Such 
uninformed criticism of self-styled scholars we may safely ignore. 

But we need not rest on the judgment of other scholars alone, fo: a 
justification of our method. The correctness of the method adopted by us 
has been vindicated now by independent and objective evidence. The r ow 
famous Rajaguru MS., discovered in Nepal by the Rajaguru Pandit Heiia- 
RAj, which is nearly 800 years old and is therefore the' oldest extant MS. of 
the Adiparvan, confirms not only many of the disputed readings of the critical 
text but justifies even some of the emendations made by me, which is- -it 
will be admitted—unimpeachable evidence of the correctness of the method 
we have' been following. 

We have completed now in this fashion, as I said, three whole books of 
the Mahabharata : the Adiparvan, the Virataparvan and the Udyogaparv an. 
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As for the other parvans, you are no doubt aware that the Sabhaparvan has 
been assigned to Professor Frankling Edgerton of Yale University, wlio came 
over to Poona in 1938 in order to examine for himself the MSS. of the Sabha 
which had been collated by the Institute for him, and also to give* the finish¬ 
ing touches to his edition in consultation with me. His work has been lying 
with him ready for publication and would have been sent to the press long 
ago, but for this war, which is hampering inter-communication and delaying 
the publication of the parvan. 

The next parvan we took in hand is the Vanaparvan (or rather the 
Aranyakaparvan, to give it its correct name), which is being edited by myself. 
It is passing through the press as rapidly as we can take it through. It will 
comprise about 1100 pages of our edition, of which nearly 700 pages have 
already been printed off. I hope to finish it—if nothing untoward happens 
to hinder its progress—by the end of this year. 

As regards the Bhismaparvan, which has been assigned to Rao Bahadur 
Dr. Belvalkar, I am, glad to report that considerable advance has been 
made by the editor in the preparation of the press-copy. Not only has Dr. 
Belvalkar completed his draft of the constituted text, but the compilation 
of the critical notes has been taken in hand and is proceeding apace. 

When the Bhismaparvan is completed, which we hope to do in a little 
over a year from now, we shall have completed nearly 45 per cent, of this 
gigantic work. You wilt realize the amount of work that will be accom,plisti- 
ed when I tell you that we shall have critically dealt with a little under 40,000 
slokas and printed about 4500 pages of our edition. 

The collation work has made considerable advance and is a long way 
ahead of the publication. We possess now nearly complete collations of all 
the parvans up to the Anusasana, which means that we have nearly finished 
that part of our task ; because there remains now only the short tail, consist¬ 
ing of some easy and unimportant' parvans, which I am confident, will offer 
no great difficulties either to the collator or to the editor. 

I have given you, gentlemen, a very brief outline of the main work done 
under the name of the Critical Edition of the Mahiabharata. Our work has, 
moreover, given rise to many other sul>sidiary undertakings, which are being 
carried out by different scholars, in different places, to some extent independ¬ 
ently of our work here. 

Noteworthy among these works are the following four. Our edition has 
given to a student of the Dacca Univexsity a subject for a Ph.D. thesis en¬ 
titled “ Studies in Epic Grammatical Forms,” which is an essay towards the 
compilation of epic grammar and which is based entirely on our edition of 
the Adiparvan. Our Mahabharata researches have further inspired another 
student of the epic to submit to the Bombay University a Ph.D. thesis on 
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the Bhrgvahgirasa element in the Mahabharata. There is a third P i.D. 
dissertS'tion for which a subject has been furnished by our edition. The 
subject is the phenomenon of case-variation in the epic dialect, which is bung 
investigated by a student of Dr. S. M. Katre at the Deccan College Research 
Institute. A Spanish professor, Dr. Jose Canedo, I understand, has plar ned 
an elaborate grammatical work on Epic Syntax, which has made consider ible 
advance and which would have been published by now but for this war, wh ich, 
as you know, is paralyzing all literary and scholarly activity in Europe. 

I shall pass on to some minor studies which have arisen out of our Mr ha- 
bharata work. Arising out of his study of the Sabhaparvan, Professor Edc er- 
TON has recently published three important papers. One of them is atout 
the mention of the city of Rome in the Digvijaya section of the Sabhapan an, 
which is the first time that a clear reference has been found in Indian liti ta- 
ture to the name of the capital of ancient Italy, Roma. Another paper by 
him deals with the question of “ Epic Tristubh and its Hypermetric Varietirs.” 
A third paper by him concerns the reading and interpretation of a Sabha- 
parvan stanza, an old crux, which has become famous as the parable of ihe 
“Goat and the Knife” {" ajakrpamya”). 

In connection with his study of the Bhi§maparvan, which is being edi ted 
by him, Dr. Belvalkar has published several valuable papers, among them 
the “Miscarriage of the attempted stratification of the Bhagavadgita,” he 
“Kashmiri Version of the Bhagavadgita,” and the “Cosmographical Episode 
in the Mahabharata and the Padmapurdna.” He has other papers in pre la- 
ration. 

You will thus see, gentlemen, that the time and the money spent dur ng 
the last twenty years of silent and arduous work of the Mahabharata Depa it- 
ment of the Institute have not been spent in vain. The Institute has rot 
only brought out critical editions of three of the parvans of the Mahiabharaia, 
but it has built up an independent school of textual criticism and perfect ed 
the technique of the editing of Sanskrit texts. It has opened out new visias 
of work with immense possibilities, which will occupy Indologists, I imagine, 
for at least half a century, if not more. It has stimulated vivid interest in 
Mahabharata studies, which were languishing for want of a critical editi ;n 
of the text. They are carried out now on a sound basis and in a scienti ic 
spirit, differing conspicuously from the somewhat gassy ebullitions of previous 
writers on the subject of the Mahabharata. 

The Critical Edition of the Mahabharata is thus a comprehensive and 
many-sided literary activity, with ramifications in many directions. It is 
this aspect of our Mahabharata work, I imagine, which impressed the British 
Academy in London and which induced that august body to vote a grant ro 
our Mahabharata Publication Fund in order to show its appreciation of tlie 
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work which is being done by the Institute and which is not merely of national 
but international interest and importance. ^ 

It is gratifying to note that we have all along been staunchly supported 
in our enterprise financially by the Governments, the Princes and the People 
of India,—and at least by one University, the University of Bombay. During 
the last twenty years they have contributed in the aggregate some Rs. 3,50,000. 
That is a considerable sum, you will admit. But much more will be needed 
to complete the work. As we progress and inspire confidence among the 
people, who will begin to realize the great literary and scientific importance 
of this project, more help will, I am confident, be coming forth. Indeed there 
are indications that these are no false hopes. As the' Secretary of the Insti¬ 
tute, Dr. Dandekar, has just told you, the Sir Dorabjee Tata Charities 
have only recently, despite the prevailing financial strigency, sanctioned a 
grant of Rs. 5,000 for the Mahabharata work, which has been a welcome addi¬ 
tion to our attenuated resources, and for which we are extremely grateful 
to the Trustees of that Fund. Some of our annual subsidies, which had been 
granted for a fixed period of years, have expired. We have been endeavour¬ 
ing to get them renewed, and the response has been very encouraging, not¬ 
withstanding the chaos into which the’ war has thrown our national economy. 
Of the patrons whom we have thus approached, the first one to respond was 
the Chief Saheb of Ichalkaranji, who, as the Secretary has just announced, 
has kindly promised to continue his patronage. This is a great encouragement 
to us and we are most grateful to the Chief Saheb, who is a staunch patron 
of learning and a great friend of all earnest students. On behalf of the 
Mahabharata Editorial Board I must also express our most grateful thanks 
to Shrimant Raja Saheb of Phaltan, who in response to our urgent appeal 
has, as announced by the Secretaty, bear pleased to continue his annual 
grant of Rs. 500 for the MahabhSrata work for a further period of five years. 
If the work is not finished by then, we shall again have to approach the kind 
Raja Saheb, who, I am sure, will again be pleased to renew the grant. Small 
though these donations be which we have now secured, there is no nee'd to 
k>se courage. They are indicative of good-will and confidence, which are 
worth a great deal. When dhe war clouds have passed away, better days 
will surely dawn for us ; when the thoughts of men will again turn to the pre¬ 
servation and growth of cultural values. We shall then have again, I am 
confident, the same share of bounty from our patrons of learning which we 
have! hitherto enjoyed and which- will help us to carry to completion one of 
the most important of our national projects. 


July 6, 1940. 



A STATEMENT REGARDING THE PROGRESS OF THE: 
CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 

[Read by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, on the occasion of the presentation of '.he 
Araijyakaparvan to Shrimant Rajasaheb of Aundh on 5th January 1943.] 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is now more than seventeen years since I took over charge of the 
MahSbharata work and reorganized, on somewhat different lines, this De¬ 
partment of the Institute, having profited by the experiences and exp ri- 
ments of my predecessor, the late lamented Mr. Utgikar. During this 
interval the Institute has published Critical Editions of four complete Bonks 
of the Mahabharata ; Adiparvan (19330, Virataparvan (1936), the Ud /o- 
gaparvan (1940), and now the Aranyakaparvan (1942). These four 
parvahs comprise, according to the Parvasarhgrahaparvan, about 28,^ 00 
slokas. In addition to this a fascicule of the Sabhlaparvan edited by Prof. 
Franklin Edgerton of Yale University (U. S. A.), which has been ready 
for some time and which could be taken up for printing only owing to he 
very generous special grant of Rs. 10,000 recently made by the Government 
of Bombay, is being published today. Furthermore, the press-copy of rhe 
Bhismaparvan, which is being edited by Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalk >.r, 
is almost ready and is now undergoing final revision at the hands of its 
editor. It will be ready for being sent to the press very shortly. In fact 
the work is advanced as far that it can be got ready for the press witliin 
three months. But can we send it to the press ? Not unless we can find 

a generous donor prepared to pay for the cost of the printing of the new 

volume, in these days when the cost of printing has almost doubled. T he 
present financial situation of the Department is such that we can just manage 
to get the press-copies ready; but the large world of scholars outside he 
walls of this Institute, eagerly awaiting the appearance of our now-famous 
yellow-covered fascicules, must unfortunately be kept waiting until more 
funds are available. 

Any way, during the past 17 years the Institute has critically dealt with 
the first 6 parvans of the Great Epic : the Adi, Sabha, Arapyaka, Virata, 
Udyoga and Bhl§ma. The six parvans make up a total of about 36,800 
slokas, out of an aggregate of 82,150 slokas, a portion which is approd- 
m,ately 45% of the entire Mahabharata, excluding, of course, the Harivarh ia, 
which I have kept out of my calculation in order not to frighten you loo 

much, Even this is no mean achievement, I think, The part of the e dc 
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critically dealt with so far is, I imagine, in bulk about four times as great 
as the Greek epics, Iliad and Odyssey put together and one and a h^f times 
as our Ramayaija. 

That a work of this nature and these dimensions is not one man’s job 
is very very evident. Many friends, collaborators, sympathisers and patrons 
have contributed, to such measure of success as has been achieved so far, 
and they include among them princes and potentates, curators and librarians, 
printers and parvan-editors, not to speak of the General Editor and his 
modest staff of collators in the background. Surely, the most potent among 
these multifarious contributory factors have been our generous patrons, who, 
out of regard for this venerable monument of Indian antiquity, this great 
and lustrous heritage of Bharatavarsa', have in the past liberally supplied 
the Institute, through all thesd years, with funds to carry on this costly but 
vital work. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I must tell you frankly this is a costly work. 
All good work costs money now-a-days! Good mahuscripts cost money. 
Good printing costs money. Good editors cost money. 

The British nation once paid out one million pounds for one rare Ms. 
of the Bible. Would India pay a similar amount for any book ? Why not ? 
Are the British people greater lovers of books, greater lovers of literature, 
greater lovers of religion, greater lovers of knowledge than we Indians ? Cer¬ 
tainly not. Great Britain is a small nation, a young nation, compared to India'. 
And our love of knowledge, love of literature, love of scriptures, is greater. 
We are the inheritors of the great book, this “ book of books ” composed 
at a time when Great Britain was not yet entered on the map of civilized 
nations. And the entire cost of making this Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bharata is only one millionl rupees—^and not pounds—which is only l/15th 
of the cost of the Bible. We have collected and spent already 5 lakhs of 
rup^. We want now only 5 lakhs more. And we are not pessimistic 
about it. We have no reason to be that. When the war clouds have passed 
away, better days will surely dawn for us; then the thoughts of men will 
again turn to the preservation and growth of cultural values. We shall 
then, I am confident, enjoy the same generous support from patrons of 
learning as we have hitherto enjoyed and that will help us to carry to com¬ 
pletion one of the most important of our national projects. 

If you' want me to point out to you just one man who is responsible 
for originating and furthering the project, he is sitting in front of you, I 
mean, Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, the Raja of Aundh. 

The question may occur to you. Is it worth all this expenditure? 
Whether we realize it or not, we still stand under the spell of the Maha- 
bharata. Amid the deepest strands that are woven in the thread of our 
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civiliza ion, there is more than one that is drawn originally from Bharat i- 
vai^a aifd from Sanskrit literature. And well in the centre of this vast mr iS 
of literature, there stands this deathless, traditional book of divine inspiratic ti, 
unapproachable and far removed from possibilities of human competition. 

There is a danger that in our pseudo-scientific mood, we may he 
tempted to discard this great book, thinking that we have outgrown it. That 
would be a capital blunder ! That would in fact mean nothing but m 
indication of our will to commit suicide, national suicide, the signal of our 
national extinction. For never was truer word spoken than when the I ite 
German Indologist Hermann Oldenberg said that “ in the Mahabhiarata 
breathe the united soul of India, and the individual souls of her peop 'i.” 
And why is that ? Because the Mahabharata is the national saga of In lia. 
It is, in other words, the content of our collective unconscious. And ust 
for that reason it refuses to be discarded. We must therefore grasp his 
great book with both hands and face it squarely. Then we shall recog lize 
that it is our past which has prolonged itself into the present. We are it : 
I mean the real WE! Shall we be guilty of strangling our own soul? 
NEVER! 
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